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PREFACE 


Tue present book, apart from its greater extent and certain differ- 
ences of statement and arrangement, has, in general, the same plan 
as the author’s Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. It is a 
descriptive, not an historical, nor a comparative, grammar. Though 
it has adopted many of the assured results of Comparative Linguis- 
tics, especially in the field of Analogy, it has excluded much of the 
more complicated matter that belongs to a purely scientific treat- 
ment of the problems of Morphology. It has been my purpose to set 
forth the essential forms of Attic speech, and of the other dialects, 
as far as they appear in literature; to devote greater attention to 
the Formation of Words and to the Particles than is usually given to 
these subjects except in much more extensive works; and to supple- 
ment the statement of the principles of Syntax with information 
that will prove of service to the student as his knowledge widens 
and deepens. 

As to the extent of all amplification of the bare facts of Mor- 
phology and Syntax, probably no two makers of a book of this char- 
acter, necessarily restricted by considerations of space, will be of the 
same inind. I can only hope that I have attained such a measure of 
success as will commend itself to the judgment of those who are 
engaged in teaching Greek in our colleges and universities. I trust, 
however, that the extent of the enlarged work may lead no one to 
the opinion that I advocate the study of formal grammar as an end 
in itself; though I would have every student come to know, and the 
sooner the better, that without an exact knowledge of the language 
there can be no thorough appreciation of the literature of Ancient 
Greece, or of any other land ancient or modern. , 

In addition to the authorities mentioned on page 5, I have con- 
sulted with profit Delbrack’s Syntaktische Forschungen, Gilder- 
sleeve’s numerous and illuminating papers in the American Journal 
of Philology and in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, Schanz’s Beitrdige zur historischtn Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache, Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, La Roche’s Gramma- 
tische Studien in the Zeitschrift fir oesterreichische Gymnasien 
for 1904, Forman’s Selections from Plato, Schulze’s Quaestiones 
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Epicae, Hale’s Extended and Remote Deliberatives in Greek in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1893, 
Harry’s two articles, The Omission of the Article with Substantives 
after ovros, 68¢, éxetvos tn Prose in the Transactions for 1898, and The 
Perfect Subjunctive, Optative, and Imperative in Greek in the Classi- 
cal Review for 1905, Headlam’s Greek Prohibitions in the Classical 
Review for 1905, Marchant’s papers on The Agent in the Attic Orators 
in the same journal for 1889, Miss Meissner’s dissertation on yap 
(University of Chicago), Stahl’s Iritisch-historische Syntax des 
griechischen Verbums, and Wright’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Greek Language. I have examined many school grammars of Greek 
in English, German, and French, among which I would particularize 
those of Hadley-Allen, Goodwin, Babbitt, Goodell, Sonnenschein, 
Kaegi, Koch, Croiset et Petitjean. I am much indebted also to 
Thompson’s Greek Syntax. 

I would finally express my thanks for helpful criticism from Pro- 
fessor Allen R. Benner of Andover Academy, Professor Haven D. 
Brackett of Clark College, Professor Hermann Collitz of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor Archibald L. Hodges of the Wadleigh 
High School, New York, Dr. Maurice W. Mather, formerly Instructor 
in Harvard University, Professor Hanns Oertel of Yale University, 
and Professor Frank E. Woodruff of Bowdoin College. Dr. J. W. 
H. Walden, formerly Instructor in Harvard, has lent me invaluable 
aid by placing at my service his knowledge and skill in the prepa- 
ration of the Indices. 

HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

CaMBRIDGE, 

Aug. 1, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND ITS DIALECTS 


A. Greek, the language of the inhabitants of Greece, has been 
constantly spoken from the time of Homer to the present day. The 
inhabitants of ancient Greece and other Greeks dwelling in the 
islands and on the coasts of the Mediterranean called themselves (as 
do the modern Greeks) by the name Hellenes (“BAAnves), their country 
Hellas (BdAds), and their language the Hellenic (4 “EAAnuxh yASrra). 
We call them Greeks from the Latin Graeci, the name given them by 
the Romans, who applied to the entire people a name properly re- 
stricted to the Tato, the first Hellenes of whom the Romans had 
knowledge. 

N. 1.+- Graeci (older Graici) contains a Latin suffix -icus; and the name 
Taxol, which occurs first in Aristotle, is borrowed from Latin. The Roman 
designation is derived either from the Tato, a Boeotian tribe that took part in 
the colonization of Cyme in Italy, or from the [pafo, a larger tribe of the same 
stock that lived in Epirus. . 

N.2.—No collective name for ‘all Greece’ appears in Homer, to whom the 
Bellenes are the inhabitants of Hellas, a district forming part of the kingdom of 
Peleus (B 683) and situated in the S.E. of the country later called Thessaly. 
‘EdAds for ‘all Greece’ occurs first in Hesiod. The Greeks in general are calleé 
by Homer ’Axaiol, ’Apyetor, Aavaol. 

B. Greek is related to the languages of the Indians (Sanskrit), Per- 
sians (Zend), Armenians, Albanians, Slavonians, Lithuanians, Romans, 
Celts, and Germans. These various languages are all of the same 
stock, and together constitute the Indo-European family of languages. 
An important relation of Greek to English, which is.a branch of the 
Germanic tongue, is illustrated by Grimm’s law of the ‘ permutation 
of consonants’: 


mos | r=th 


k=h | B=p | 6=t [y=c()| ¢=b | @=ad| x=g 
warhp | Tpets xaptla | répBy dbo aypbs dépo | Opa! xnav 
Sather | three heart therp two acre bear, | door| goose 


The above English words are said to be cognate with the Greek 
words. Derived words, such as geography, theatre, are borrowed. 
directly or indirectly, from the Greek (yewypadia, Géazpov). 
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C. At the earliest known period of its history the Greek language 
was divided ito dialects. Corresponding to the chief divisions of 
the Greeks into Aeolians, Dorians, and Ionians (a division unknown 
to Homer), three groups of dialects are commonly distinguished: 
Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic, of which Attic is a sister dialect. Aeolic and 
Doric are more nearly related to each other than is either to Ionic. 

Aeolic: spoken in Aeolis, Lesbos, and kindred with the dialect 
of Thessaly (except Phthiotis) and of Boeotia (though Boeotian has 
many Doric ingredients). In this book ‘Aeolic’ means Lesbian 
Aeolie. 

N. 1.— Aeolic retains primitive 4 (30); changes 7 before : to « (115); has 
_Tecessive accent (162 D.), and many other peculiarities. 


Doric: spoken in Peloponnesus (except Arcadia and Elis), in several 
of the islands of the Aegean (Crete, Melos, Thera, Rhodes, ete.), in 
parts of Sicily and in Southern Italy. 


N. 2.— Doric retains primitive a@ (30), keeps 7 before: (115 D.). Almost all 
Doric dialects have -yes for -uev (462 D.), the infinitive in -yev for -ra: (469 D.), 
the future in -é from verbs in -{w (516 D.), the future in -7d, -cofpa: (540 a). 

N. 3. — The sub-dialects of Laconia, Crete, and Southern Italy, and of their 
several colonies, are often called Severer (or Old) Doric; the others are called 
Milder (or New) Doric. Severer Doric has 7 and w where Milder Doric has a 
and ov (59 D. 4,5; 230 D.). There are also differences in verbal forms (654). 


Ionic: spoken in Ionia, in most of the islands of the Aegean, in a 
few towns of Sicily, ete. 


N. 4.— Ionic changes primitive & to 7 (80); changes r before « too (115); 
has lost digamma, which is still found in Aeolic and Doric ; often refuses to con- 
tract vowels; keeps a mute smooth before the rough breathing (124 D.); has x 
for 7 in pronominal forms (132 D.). : 

N. 5.— The following dialects do not fall under the above divisions : Arcadian 
(and the kindred Cyprian, which are often classed with Aeolic), Elean, and the 
dialects of N.W. Greece (Locris, Phocis, Aetolia, Acarnania, Epirus, etc.). 
N.W. Greek resembles Doric. 

N. 6.— The dialects that retain @ (30) are called A dialects (Aeolic, Doric, 
etc.); Ionic and Attic are the only H dialects. The Eastern dialects (Aéolic, 
Tonic) change 7: to oe (115). : 

N. 7.--The local dialects, with the exception of Tzaconian (a Laconian 
idiom), died out gradually and ceased to exist by 300 a.v. 


D. The chief dialects that occur in literature are as follows (almost. 
all poetry is composed in a mixture of dialects): 

Aeolic: in the Lesbian lyric poets Aleaeus and Sappho (600 B.c.). Numer- 
ous Aeolisms appear in epic poetry, and some in tragedy. Theocritus’ idylls 
28-30 are in Aeolic. 

Doric: in many lyric poets, notably in Pindar (born 522 8.c.) ; in the bucolic 
(pastoral) poetry of Theocritus (about 310-about 245 u.c.). Both of these poets 
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adopt some epic and Aeolic forms. The choral parts of Attic tragedy also admit 
some Doric forms. ‘There is no Doric, as there is no Aeolic, literary prose. 

Ionic: (1) Old Ionic or Epic, the chief ingredient of the dialect of Homer 
and of Hesiod (before 709 u.c.). Almost all subsequent poetry admits epic 
words and forms. (2) New Ionic (500-400), the dialect of Herodotus (484-425) 
and of the medical writer Hippocrates (born 460). In the period between Old 
and New Ionic: Archilochus, the lyric poet (about 700-650 B.c.). 

Attic: (kindred to Ionic) was used by the great writers of Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries b.c., the period of her political and literary supremacy. In 
it are composed the works of the tragic poets Aeschylus (525-456), Sophocles 
(496-406), Euripides (about 480-406), the comic poet Aristophanes (about 450- 
385), the historians Thucydides (died before 396) and Xenophon (about 434- 
about 355), the orators Lysias (born about 450), Isocrates (436-338), Aéschines 
(889-314), Demosthenes (383-322), and the philosopher Plato (427-347). 


E, The Attic dialect was distinguished by its refinement, precision, 
and beauty; it occupied an intermediate position between the soft 
Ionic and the rough Doric, and avoided the pronounced extreines of 
other dialects. By reason of its cultivation at the hands of the 
greatest writers from 500 B.c. to 300 B.c., it became the standard 
literary dialect; though Old Ionic was still occasionally employed 
in later epic, and Dorie in pastoral poetry. 


N. 1.— The dialect of the tragic poets and Thucydides is often called Old Attic 
in contrast to New Attic, that used by most other Attic writers. Plato stands 
on the border-line. The dialect of tragedy contains some Homeric, Doric, and 
Aeolic forms ; these are more frequent in the choral than in the dialogue parts. 
‘The choral parts take over forms used in the Aeolic-Doric lyric; the dialogue 
parts show the influence of the iambic poetry of the Ionians. But the tendency 
of Attic speech in literature was to free itself from the influence of the dialect 
used by the tribe originating any literary type ; and by the fourth century pure 
Attic was generally used throughout. The normal language of the people 
(‘Standard Attic’’) is best seen in Aristophanes and the orators. The native 
Attic speech as it appears in inscriptions shows no local differences; the speech 
of Attica was practically uniform. Only the lowest classes, among which were 
many foreigners, used forms that do not follow the ordinary phonetic laws. The 
language of the religious cults is sometimes archaic in character. 

N, 2,—Old Attic writers use o« for rr (78), po for pp (79), gbv for suv with, 
és for eis into, y for a (Atyfor Aber, thow luosest), -fs in the plural of substantives 
in.-ebs (Bacthfs, 277), and occasionally -ara: and -aro in the third plural of the 
perfect and pluperfect (466 f). 


With the Macedonian conquest Athens ceased to produce great 
writers, but Attic culture and the Attic dialect were diffused far and 
wide. With this extension of its range, Attic lost its purity ; which 
had indeed begun to decline in Aristotle (384-322 3.0.). 

F. Koiné or Common dialect (4 «:w) Siddexros). The Koiné isk its 
rise in the Alexandrian period, so called from the preéminence of 
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Alexandria in Egypt as a centre of learning until the Roman con- 
quest of the East; and lasted to the end of the ancient world (sixth 
century a.p.). It was the language used by persons speaking Greek 
from Gaul to Syria, and was marked by numerous varieties. In its . 
spoken form the Koiné consisted of the spoken form of Attic inter- 
mingled with a considerable number of Ionic words and ‘some loans 
from other dialects, but with Attic orthography. The literary form, 
a compromise between Attic literary usage and the spoken language, 
was an artificial and almost stationary idiom from which the living 
speech drew farther and farther apart. 


In the Koiné are composed the writings of the historians Polybius (about 
205-about 120 n.c.), Diodorus (under Augustus), Plutarch (about 46-about 
120 a.p.), Arrian (about 95-175 a.p.), Cassius Dio (about 150-about 235 a.p.), 
the rhetoricians Dionysius of Halicarnassus (under Augustus), Lucian (about 
120-about 180 a.p.), and the geographer Strabo (about 64 5.c.~19 a.v.). Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian (87 4.p.-about 100), also used the Koiné. 

N.1,— The name Atticist is given to those reactionary writers in the Koiné 
dialect (e.g. Lucian) who aimed at reproducing the purity of the earlier Attic. 
The Atticists fiourished chiefly in the second century 4.v. : : 

N. 2.—Some writers distinguish, as a form of the Koiné, the Hellenistic, a 
name restricted by them to the language of the New Testament and of the 
Septuagint (the partly literal, partly tolerably free, Greek translation of the Old 
Testament made by Grecized Jews at Alexandria and begun under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus 285-247 n.c.). The word Hellenistic is derived from ‘EAAqnerts 
Crom é\Aqvifw speak Greek), a term applied to persons not of Greek birth 
(especially Jews), who had learned Greek. The New Testament is composed in 
the popular language of the time, which in that work is more or less influenced 
by classical models. No accurate distinction can be drawn between the Koiné 
and Hellenistic. 


G. Modern Greek appears in literature certainly as early as the 
eleventh century, when the literary language, which was still em- 
ployed by scholars and churchmen, was no longer understood by the 
common people. During the iniddle ages and until about the time of 
the Greek Revolution (1821-1831), the language. was called Romaic 
(‘Popotxy), from the fact that the people claimed the name of 
Romans CPopaior), since the capital of the Roman Empire had been 
transferred to Constantinople. The natural language of the modern 
Greeks is the outcome of a continual development of the Koiné in its 
spoken formi. At the present day the dialect of a Greek peasant is 
still organically the same as that of the age of Demosthenes; while 
the written language, and to a less extent the spoken language of 
cultivated Athenians and of those who have been influenced by the 
University at Athens, have been largely assimilated to the ancient 
idiom. Modern Greek, while retaining in general the orthography 
of the classical period, is very different in respect of pronunciation. 
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Auruns: De Graecae linguae dialectis (I. Aeolic 1889, IT. Doric 1843). Gott- 
ingen, Still serviceable for Doric. 

Brass: Pronunciation of Ancient Greek. Translated from the third German 
edition by Purton. Cambridge, Eng., 1890. 

Borsacq: Les Dialectes doriens. Paris-Liége, 1891. 

Bruemann: Griechische Grammatik. 4te Aufl. Miinchen, 1913. Purely com- 
parative. 

CHANDLER: Greek Accentuation. 2d ed. Oxford, 1881. 

GILDERSLEEVE aND Miter: Syntax of Classical Greek from I[omer to Demos- 
thenes. Parti. New York, 1900. Part ii, 1911. 

Goopwin: Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. Rewritten and 
enlarged. Boston, 1890. 

Hexry: Précis de Grammaire comparée du Grec et du Latin. 5th ed. Paris, 
1894. Translation (from the 2d ed.) by Elliott: A Short Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin. London, 1890. 

Hirr: Handbuch der Griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre. Heidelberg, 1902. 
Comparative. 

Horrmann: Die griechischen Dialekte. Vol. i. Der stid-achiische Dialekt (Ar- 

_ eadian, Cyprian), Gottingen, 1891. Vol. ii, Der nord-achdische Dialekt 
(Thessalian, Aeolic, Boeotian), 1898. Vol. iii. Der ionische Dialekt (Quellen 
und Lautlehre), 1898. 

Kritcer: Griechische Sprachlehre. Part i, 5te Aufl., 1875. Part ii, 4te Aufl, 
1862. Leipzig. Valuable for examples of syntax. 

Kiuver: Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache. 38te Aufl. Parti 
by Blass. Part ii (Syntax) by Gerth. Hannover, 1890-1904. The only 
modern complete Greek Grammar. The part by Blass contains good collec- 
tions, but is insufficient on the side of comparative grammar. 

Meister: Die griechischen Dialekte. Vol. i. Asiatisch-dolisch, Béotisch, Thes- 
salisch, Gottingen, 1882. Vol. ii. Eleisch, Arkadisch, Kyprisch, 1889. 

MuisterHans: Grammatik der attischen Inschriften. 3te Aufi. Berlin, 1900. 

Meyer: Griechische Grainmatik. 3te Aufl. Leipzig, 1896. Comparative, with 
due attention to inscriptional forms. Deals only with sounds and forms. 

Mowro: A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 2d ed. Oxford, 1891. Valuable, 
especially for its treatment of syntax. 

Riemann anp Goz_zer: Grammaire comparée du Grec et du Latin. Vol. i. 
Phonétique et Etude des Formes, Paris, 1901. Vol. ii. Syntaxe, 1897. 
Smvtu: The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. Yonic. Oxford, 1894. 
Vax Leecwen: Enchiridium dictionis epicae. Lugd. Bat., 1892-94. Contains 

a full discussion of forms, and aims at reconstructing the primitive text of 
Homer. ‘ 
Vuircn : Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective. New ed. Oxford, 1887. 


A. = Aeschylus, 
Ag. = Agamemnon. 
Ch. = Choephori. 
Eum. =Enmenides. 
Pers. = Persae. 

Pr. = Prometheus. 


Sept. =Septem. 

Supp. =Supplices. 
Acs. = Aeschines. 
And. == Andocides. 
Ant. = Antiphon. 
Antiph. = Antiphanes. 


Ar. = Aristophanes. 
Ach. =Acharnenses. 
Ay. = Aves. 
Eccl. = Ecclesiaznsae. 
Eq. = Equites. 
Lys. = Lysistrata. 
Nub. = Nubes, 
P. = Pax. 
Plut. = Plutus. 
Ran, = Ranae. 


Thesm.= Thesmophoriazusae. 


Vesp. = Vespae. 
CLA. =Corpus — in- 
scriptionum 
Atticarum. 
Com. Fr.= Comic Frag- 


ments. 
D. = Demosthenes. 
Diog. = Diogenes 
Laert. Laertius, 
E. = Euripides. 
Ale. = Alcestis. 


And. = Andromache. 
Bacch. = Bacchae. 
Gycl. = Cyclops. 


El. = Electra. 
Hec. = Hecuha. 
Hel. = Helena. 


Herac]. = Heraclidae. 


The dramatists are cited by Dindorf’s lines. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
Ht. F.  =Hercules furens. 

Hipp. = Hippolytus, 
las =Iphigenia —_Auli- 
densis, 
1,.T.  =Iphbigenia Taurica. 
Med. = Medea. 
Or. = Orestes. 
Phoen. = Phoenissae, 
Supp. =Supplices. 
Tro. = Troades. ” 
Hdt. = Herodotus. 
Hom. = Hoiner, 


The books of the Iliad are 
designated by Greek capi- 
tals (A, B, T, ete.); those 
of the Odyssey by Greek 
small letters (a, B, y, ete.). 


IL 
LGA. 


Is. 
Lye. 
L. 
Men. 
Sent. 
Philem 
Pind. 
P. 


A. 
Alc. 


Charm, 


Or. 
Crat. 
Critl. 
Eu. 
Euth, 
G. 


Hipp. M. 


Lach. 
L. 


= Isocrates. 
= Inscriptiones 
Graecae an- 
tiquissimae. 

= Isaeus. 
= Lycurgus. 
= Lysias. 
= Menander. 
= Sententiae. 
= Philemon. 
= Pindar. 
= Plato. 

= Apologia. 

= Alcibiades. 
‘harmides, 
= Crito. 
Cratylus, 
= Critias. 
= Enuthydemnus. 
=Euthyphro. ° 
= Gorgias. 
Hippias Major. 
Laches. 
= Leges, 


Lys. = Lysis. 
Men. Meno. 
Menex.= Menexenus, 
Par. = Parmenides. 


Ph. = Phaedo, 
Phae, = Phaedrus 
Phil. = Philebus. 


Pol. = Politicus. 
Pr. = Protagoras. 
kh, Respublica, 
Soph. =Sophistes. 
Ss. = Symposium. 


Th. =Theaetetus. 
Theag. = Theages. 
Tim. = Timaeus. 


8. = Sophocles. 


Aj. = Ajax. 
Ant, = Antigone. 
El. = Electra. 


0. C. =Oedipus Coloneus. 
0. T. =Oedipus Tyrannus, 


Ph. = Philoctetes. 

Tr. = Trachiniae, 
Stob. = Stobaeus. 

Flor. =Florilegium. 
T. = Thucydides. 
X. = Xenophon. 

A. = Anabasis. 

Ap. = Apologia. 

Ages. = Agesilaus. 

C. = Cyropsedia. 

Eq. =de re eqaestri. 

Ik. = Hellenica, 

Hi. = Hiero. 

Hipp. = Wipparebicus. 

M. = Memorabilia, 

0. Oeconomicus. 

R.A. = Respublica Athent- 

ensis. 
R.L. =Respublica Lace- 
desemonia. 

8. = Symposium. 

Vect. =de vectigalibus. 

Ven. =de venatione. 


But Tragic fragments (Fr. or 


Frag.) are cited by Nauck’s numbers, Comic fragments (except Menander’s 


Sententiae) by Kock’s volumes and pages. 


The Orators are ciled by the numbers 


of the speeches and the sections in the Teubner editions. 
Other abbreviations: —x.7.r. = kal rad Aowwd (et cetera); scil. = scilicet; t.e. = 
id est; tb. = ibidem; e.g. = exempli gratia; I.E. = Indo-European; }( = as 


contrasted with. 


PART 
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LETTERS, SOUNDS, SYLLABLES, ACCENT 


THE ALPHABET 


1. The Greek alphabet has twenty-four letters. 


Form Name 
Aa dAdo alpha 
B B Bira béta 
ry yappo. gamma 
ar) deArTao delta 
E « d, € (2 yidov) épsilon 
Zz ¢£ Gra zeta 
H 7 Ara. éta 

© 48 Ora théta 
I t idta tate, 
Kk kde kappa 
A YX Adu fda lambda 
M pz po mu 

N + vo nu 
Zz € éef (&) wt 
Oo ot, 6 (0 pixpdv) Omicron 
o- wet (at) pt 
Pp 6o rho 
BS as oiyuo. sigma — 
T 7 ran tau 
Y ov 3 (% yirdr) dipsiton 
6’ ¢ pet (pi) phi 
xX x xet (xi) chi 
vy vay) psi 
2 ww ® (6 péya) oméga 


Equivalents Sound 


(u) 


as in 
_@: aha; @: father 
beg 
go 
dig 
met 
daze 
Fr. féte 
th thin 
i é: meteor; 7: police 
ck kin 
jet 
met 
net 
lax 
obey 
pet 
run 
such 
tar 
a: Frtu; w: Fr. sir 
graphic 
Germ. machen 


gypsum 
note 


aR eAe es 


pS re sy oR sss 
a 


° 
3 S 


a. Sigma (not capital) at the end of a word is written s, elsewhere o. Thus, 


cetonds earthquake. 


b. The names in parentheses, irom which are derived those in current use, 
were given at a late period, some as late as the Middle Ages. Thus, epsilon 
means.‘ simple @,’ upsilun ‘simple u,’ to distinguish these letters from a:, o, 


which were sounded like ¢ and v. 
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c. Labda is a better attested ancient name than lambda. 


2. The Greek alphabet as given above originated in Ionia, and was adopted 
at Athens in 403 8.c. The letters from A to T are derived from Phoenician and 
lave Semitic names. The signs T to 2 were invented by the Greeks. From the 
Greek alphabet are derived the alphabets of most European countries. The 
ancients used only the large letters, called majuscules (capitals as E, uncials as 
€); the small letters (minuscules), which were used as a literary hand in the 
ninth century, are cursive forms of the uncials. 

a. Before 403 .c. in the official Attic alphabet E stood for e, 7, spurious ec 
(6), 0 for o, w, spurious ov (6), H for the rough breathing, XZ for &, 62 for ¥. 

A was written for y, and \ ford. Thus: 


EFAOXSENTEIBOVEIKAITOIAEMO! eodev rj Boudry xal 7G Shyw. 
XSYAAPAPESXSYNEAPADSAN Evyypadiis Ev eypaypar. 
EPITEAEIONENAIAPOTOAPAYPIO  émerydetoy eva dxd Tod dpyupiov. 


3. In the older period there were two other letters: (1) F: ra’, vau, called 
digamma (i.e. double-gamma) from its shape. It stood after « and was pro- 
nounced like w. - was written in Boeotian as late as 200 n.c. (2) ?: xémra, 
koppa, which stood after 7. Another s, called san, is found in the sign 2, 
called sampi, i.e. san + pi. On these signs as numerals, see 348. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


_& There are seven vowels: a, «, 7, ¢, 0, v, w. Of these « and o are 
always short, and take about half the time to pronounce as y and a, 
which are always long; a,1,v are short in some syllables, long in 
othets. In this Grammar, when a, +, v are not marked ‘as long (4, ¢, 
v) they are understood to be short. All vowels with the circumflex 
(149) are long. On length by position, see 144. 


a. Vowels are said to be open or close according as the mouth is more oper 


8D. Vau was in use as a genuine sound at the time the Homeric poems were 
composed, though it is found inno Mss. of Homer. Many apparent irregularities 
of epic verse (such as hiatus, 47 D.) can be explained only by supposing that ¢ 
was actually sounded. Examples of words containing ¢ are: dor town, dvat 
lord, avidvw please, exw give way (cp. wealt), etxore twenty (ep. viginit), txa- 
eros each, exwy willing, Eropa: hope (cp. voluptas), fora am like, 20, of, @ him, #& 
six, éros word, elroy said, épyov, tpdw work, evvips clothe, fr. rec-vius (op. vestis), 
épéw will say (cp. verbum), towepos evening (cp. vesper), tov violet (cp. viola), 
Eros year (cp. vetus), hobs sweet (cp. suavis), idety (olda) know (cp. videre, wit), 
ts strength (cp. vis), irda willow (cp. vitis, withy), ofkos house (cp. vicus), olves 
wine (ep. vinum), b his (123), byes carriage (cp. veho, wain). Vau was lost 
first before o-sounds (épdw ser. cp. be-ware). ¢ occurred also in the middle of 
words: «déros glory, aie always, fis sheep (cp. ovts), cdygls key (Dor. whats, cp. 
clavis), téveos stranger, Aurl to Zeus, xareés beautiful. Cp, 20, 31,37 D., 122, 123, 
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or Jess open in pronouncing them, the tongue and lips assuming different posi- 
tions in the case of each, 


5. A diphthong (diboyyos having two sounds) combines two vowels 
in one syllable. The second vowel is « or v. The diphthongs are: 
Gt, EL, Ot, ZY, av, ev, ov, yv, and vt. Ther of the socalled improper 
diphthongs, 4, 7, », is written below the line and is called iota sub- 
script. But with capital letters, . is written on the line (adscript), 
as THI QIAHI = 17 oj or ‘Qd9 to the song. All diphthongs are long. 


a. In @, », w the « ceased to be written about 100 3.c. The custom of 
writing « under the line is as late as about the eleventh century, 


6. et, ovare either genuine or spurious (apparent) diphthongs (25). Genuine 
et, ov are a combination of € + 1, o + v, asin Aelw I leave (cp. ddoura I have lest, 
35a), yéver to @ race (49), dxbroufos follower (cp. Kédev9os way). Spurious «1, 
ov arise from contraction (50) or compensatory lengthening (87). Thus, éptre 
he loved, from éptree, Geis placing from Oevr-s; eGlrour they loved from é¢treov, 
wrods voyage from mXdos, obs giving from Sorr-s. 


open 
= \a 

From @ to « and 
from @ to ov the eleva- 
tion of the tongue grad- 
ually increases. w, 0, 
ov, v are accompanied 
by rounding of the lips. 


7. The figure of a 
triangle represeuts the 
relations of the vowels 
and spurious diph- 
thongs to one another. 


vi Ge. Germ. t) 
close 


8. Diaeresis.— A double dot, the mark of diaeresis (diaipects sepa- 
ration), may be written over . or v when these do not form a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel: apotornp I set before, vyt to a ship. 


BREATHINGS 


9. Every initial vowel or diphthong has either the rough (‘) or 
the sincoth (°) breathing. The rough breathing (spiritus asper) is 
pronounced as h, which is sounded before the vowel; the smooth 

5D. A diphthong wy occurs in New Ionic (@urés the same froin 6 adrés 68 D., 
euwvrod of myself = euavrod 329 D., Swiva = Gadue wonder). lonic has yu for 
Attic av in some words (Hom. vyis ship). 

8 D. In poetry and in certain dialects vowels are often written apart which 
later formed diphthongs: wdis (or mdis) boy or girl, TyAetdys son of Peleus, ¢é 
(or €v) well, ’Aldns (or "Atdys) Hades, yévei to a race. 

9D. The Ionic of Asia Minor lost the rough breathing at an early date. So also 
before p (13). Its occurrence in compounds (124 D.) is a relic of the period when 
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breathing (spiritus lenis) is not sounded. Thus, dpes héros boundary, 
6 os 6ros mountain. 


10. Initial v (¢ and #) always has the rough breathing. 


11. Diphthongs take the breathing, as the accent (152), over the second vowel: 
aiptw hairéo J seize, atpw afro I ust. But q, 7, » take both the breathing and 
the accent on the first vowel, even when « is written in the line (5): déw ="Ardw 
Ising, dins ="Avéns Hades, but Aivelis Aeneas. The writing dfdqdos (’Aldm\0s) 
destroying shows that a does not here form a diphthong; and hence is some- 
tlines written ai (8). 


12. Incompound words (asin rpoopéy to foresee, from wpé + épaév) the rough 
breathing is not written, though it must often have been pronounced: cp. e&ébpa 
ahalt with seats, Lat. exhedra, exedra, rodvicrwp very learned, Lat. polyhistor. 
On Attic inscriptions in the old alphabet (2 a) we find EYHOPKON eddpxov 
faithful to one's oath. 


13. Every initial » has the rough breathing: pij7wp orator (Lat. 
rhetor). Medial pp is written ap in some texts: Uvppos Pyrrhus. 

14. The sign for the rough breathing is derived from H, which in the Old 
Attic alphabet (2 a) was used to denote h. Thus, HO 6 the. After H was used 
to denote y, one half (+) was used for h (about 300 B.c.), and, later, the other 
half (4) for the smooth breathing. From | and 4 come the forms‘ and ’. 


CONSONANTS 


15. The seventeen consonants are divided into stops (or mutes), 
spirants, liquids, nasals, and double consonants. They may be 
arranged according to the degree of tension or slackness of the vocal 
chords in sounding thei, as follows: 

a. Voiced (sonant, ze. sounding) consonants are produced when the vocal 
chords vibrate. The sounds are represented by the letters 8, 6, y (stops), , p 
(liquids), », v, y-nasal (19 a) (masals), and ¢ (All the vowels are voiced.) 
p with the rough breathing is voiceless. 

b. Voiceless (surd, i.e. hushed) consonants require no exertion of the vocal 
chords. These are 7, 7, x, $, #, x (stops), « (spirant or sibilant), and y and ¢. 

c. Arranged according to the increasing degree of noise, nearest to the vowels 
are the nasals, in sounding which the air escapes without friction through the 
nose ; next come the semivowels y and « (20 a), the liquids, and the spirant ¢, in 


it was still sounded in the simple word. Hom. sometimes has the smooth where 
Attic has the rough breathing in forms that are not Attic : "Atdys (“Acdys), the god 
Hades, dro sprang (drdouae), duvdes toycther (cp. Gua), Hédrcos sum (Hrs), Fas 
dawn (tus), fpné hawk (lépak), oBpos boundary (épos). But also in éuaka wagon 
(Attic duate). In Laconian medial ¢ became‘ (h): évéxad = évixnee he con- 
guered, 

10 D. In Aeolic, u, like all the other vowels (and the diphthongs), always has 
the smooth breathing. The epic formns tupes you, Buys, Fume (325 D.) are Aeolic. 
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sounding which the air escapes with friction through the cavity of the mouth ; 
next come the stops, which are produced by a removal of an obstruction; and 
finally the double consonants, 


16. Stops (or mutes). Stopped consonants are so called because 
in sounding them the breath passage is for a moment completely 
closed. The stops are divided into three classes (according to the 
part of the mouth chiefly active in sounding them) and into three 
orders (according to the degree of force in the expiratory effort). 


Classes Orders 
Labial (lip sounds) nr B @ | Smooth wr 7 « 
Dental (teeth sounds) r 8 6 Middle B 68 ¥ 
Palatal (palate sounds) « Y x Rough 9 8 xX 


a. The dentals are sometimes called dinguals. The rough stops are also 
called aspirates (lit. breathed sounds) because they were sounded with a strong 
emission ‘of breath (26). The smooth stops are thus distinguished from the 
rough stops by the absence of breathing. ‘° (1) is also an aspirate. The middle 
stops owe their name to their position in the above grouping, which is that of 
the Greek grammarians. : 


17. Spirants.— There is one spirant: o (also called a sibilant). 
a. A spirant is heard when the breath passage of the oral cavity is so nar- 
rowed that a rubbing noise is produced by an expiration. 


18. Liquids. —TThere are two liquids: A and p. Initial p always 
has the rough breathing (18). 


19, Nasals.— There are three nasals: y» (labial), v (dental), and 
y-nasal (palatal). 

a. Gamma before x, +, x, £ is called y-nasal. It had the sound of n in think, 
and was represented by n in Latin. Thus, dy«vpa (Lat. ancora) anchor, dyyedos 
(Lat. angelus) messenger, oplyé sphinx. 

b. The name liquids is often used to include both liquids and nasals. 


20. Semivowels.—., v, the liquids, nasals, and the spirant o are 
often called semivowels. (. becoming £, and ¢ are also called spirants.) 


a. When and v correspond to y and w (cp. minion, persuade) they are said 
to be unsyllabic; and, with a following vowel, make one syllable out of two. 
Semivocalic : and v are written , and y. Initial « passed into‘ (/.), as in fap 
liver, Lat. jecur; and into ¢ in (vydy yoke, Lat. jugum (here it is often called 
the spirant yod). Initial y was written ¢ (3). Medial 4, y before vowels were 
often lost. as in riud-(.)w I honour, Bo(y)-4s, gen. of Bot-s ox, cow (48). 

b. The form of many words is due to the fact that the liquids, nasals, and ¢ 
may fulfil the office of a vowel to form syllables (cp. Uridle, even, pst). This is 
expressed by A, 4, », P, g, to be read ‘syllabic d,’ ete., or ‘sonant d” (see 35b, c). 


21. Double Consonants. —These are f,é,andy. ¢ isa combination 
of o& (or 8s) or & (26). éis written for xo, yo, xr; W for mo, Bo, do. 
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22. TABLE OF CONSONANT SOUNDS 


Drvisioxss [Physiological Differences Labial Dental Palatal 
Nasals Voiced ‘ be y y-nasal (19 a) 
Semivowels | Voiced u(r) “(y) 
Liquids Voiced A p* 

* ee aly Voiced ot 

Spr ae i Voiceless o,s 

[| Voiced B (middle) | 6 (middle)} + (middle) 
Stops i Voiceless mw (smooth)| 7 (smooth)! « (smooth) 

; Voiceless Aspirate| (rough) @ (rough) x (rough) 
Double f Voiced ¢ ; if 
consonants [| Voiceless ¥ g 
* 5 is voiceless. to was voiced only when it had the ¢ sound (26). 


ANCIENT GREEK PRONUNCIATION 


23. The pronunciation of Ancient Greek varied much according 
to time and place, and differed in many important respects from 
that of the modern language. While in general Greek of the classical 
period was a phonetic language, i.e. its letters represented the sounds, 
and no heard sound was unexpressed in writing (but see 108), in course 
of time many words were retained in their old form though their pro- 
nunciation had changed. The tendency of the language was thus to 
become more and more unphonetic. Our current pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek is only in part even approximately correct for the 
period from the death of Pericles (429 3.c.) to that of Demosthenes 
(322); and in the case of several sounds, e.g. ¢, , x, 6, it is certainly 
erroneous for that period. But ignorance of the exact pronunciation, 
as well as long-established usage, must render any reform pedantical, 
if not impossible. In addition to, and in further qualification of, the 
list of sound equivalents in 1 we may note the following: 


24. Vowels.-——Short a, 1, v differed in sound from the corresponding long 
vowels only in being less prolonged ; « and o probably differed from 7» and w also 
in being less open, a difference that is impossible to parallel in English as our 
short vowels are more open than the long vowels. a: as ain Germ. hat. There 
is no true @ in accented syllables in English; the a of idea, aka is a neutral | 
vowel. e¢: aséin bonté; somewhat similar is a in bakery. y: as 4 in -féte, or 


24 D. In Lesbos, Boeotia, Laconia, possibly in Ionia, and in some other 
places, v was still sounded oo after it became like Germ. # in Attic. 
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nearly as ¢in where. %: nearly as the first ¢ in meteor, eternal. o: a8o in Fr. 
mot, somewhat like nnaccented 6 in obey or phonetic (as often sounded). ww: as 
o in Fr. encore. Eng. 6 is prevailingly diphthongal (o“). v was originally 
sounded as u in prune, but by the fifth century had become like that of Fr. tw, 
Germ. thiir. It never had in Attic the sound of win mute. After v had become 
like Germ. #, the only means to represent the sound of the old v (00 in moon) 
was ov (25). Observe, however, that, in diphthongs, final v retained the old uv 
sound. ’ 


25. Diphthongs. —The diphthongs were sounded nearly as follows: 


ai as in Cairo av as ou in out nv as éh!-0o 
e as in vein ev as e (met) + 00 (moon) wy as oh!-0o 
ot as in soit ov as in ourang _u agin Fr. huit 


In a, 4, @ the long open vowels had completely overpowered the « by 100 n.c., 
so that ¢ ceased to be written (5a). The is now generally neglected in pro- 
nuuciation though it may have still been sounded to some extent in the fourth 
century 3.c.— The genuine diphthongs « and ov (6) were originally distinct 
double sounds (éh!-t, 6h!-00), and as such were written EI, OT in the Old Attic 
alphabet (2a): EPEIAE érecdy, TOYTON vovrw, The spurious diphthongs 
e and ov (6) are digraphs representing the long sounds of simple « (French é) 
and original v. By 400 8.c. genuine e and ov had become simple single sounds 
pronounced as eé iu vein and ow in ourang; and spurious e and ov, which had 
been written E and 0 (2a), were now often written EI and Of. After 300 8.c. 
e gradually acquired the sound of ei in seize. ev was sounded like eh/-o0, qu 
and ww like éh'-00, dh/-o0, pronounced rapidly but smoothly. w is now com- 
monly sounded as u¢ in guéé. It occurred only before vowels, and the loss of 
the cin 66s son (43) shows that the diphthongal sound was disliked. 


26. Consonants. — Most of the consonants were sounded as in English (1). 
Before +, k, y, T, « never had a sh (or zh) sound heard in Lycia (Avu«la), Asia 
CAolé). o was usually like our sharp s; but before voiced consonants (15 a) 
it probably was soft, like z; thus we find both xégues and xéonos on inscriptions. 
—t{ was probably = 2d, whether it arose from an original ¢8 (as in "A@#vate, 
from ’A@nva(v)s-de Athens-wards), or from dz, developed from dy (as in {u’yéy, 
from (d)yvyév, cp. jugum). Thez in 2d gradually extinguished the @, until in 
the Hellenistic period (p. 4) ¢ sank to z (as in zeal), which is the sound in 
Medern Greek. — The aspirates $, @, x were voiceless stops (15 b, 16 a) followed 
by a strong expiration: mh, 7", x as in upheaval, hothouse, backhand (though 
here fis in a different syllable from the stop). Thus, gevye was mebyw, béhw 
was 7'éd\w, €xw was z-«'w. Cp. é¢' g for ér(1)‘@, etc. Probably only one k was 
heard when two aspirates came together, as in éyOpés (éxr'pés). After 300 a.p. 
(probably) ¢, @, and x became spirants, ¢ being sounded as f (as in Sf\urmos 
Philip), @ as th in theatre, x as ch in German ich or loch. The stage between 
aspirates and spirants is sometimes represented by the writing 7¢ (= pf), 74, Kx, 


26 D. Aeolic has cd for ¢ in tedos (Stos branch). In late Laconian @ passed 
into o (onplov = @nplovy wild beast). In Laconian and some other dialects B 
became aspirant and was written for ¢. 8 became aspirant in Attic after Christ, 
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which are affricata. —The neglect of the & in Latin representations of ¢, 6, x 
possibly shows that these sounds consisted of a stop4-%. ‘Plus, Pilipus = 
blursos, tus = Obos, Aciles =’ AxtAdets, Modern Greek has the spirantic sounds, 
and these, though at variance with classical pronunciation, are now usually 
adopted. See also 108. 


VOWEL CHANGE 


27. Quantitative Vowel Gradation.—In the formation and inflec- 
tion of words a short vowel often interchanges with its correspond- 
ing long vowel. Thus 


SHORT a € ‘ ° v 
LONG » (& after «, «, p, 31) n t @ a 
Tipdew éd-w peré-wo ixdvw Synd0-w gious 
I honour IT permit I love I come I show nature 
Tipey-ow éd-ow Pidt-cw tkavoy Endo-7w po-pa 
future future future - imperf. fature growth 


28. Difference in quantity between Attic and Epic words is due chiefly either 
to (1) metrical lengthening, or to (2) different phonetic treatment, as kadeés, 
rivew become Epic xadés fair, rivw Ipay (37 D. 1), Attic c&dbs, tiv. 

29. The initial short vowel of a word forming the second part of a compound 
is often lengthened: orparyyés general (otparés army + &yew to lead 887 d). 


30. Attic y, a.— Attic has » for original a of the earlier period, 
as din report (Lat. fama). Ionic also has y for original é. Doric 
and Aeolic retain original a (pda). 


28D. Metrical lengthening. — Many words, which would otherwise not fit 
into the verse, show in the Epic « for e, ov (rarely o:) for o, and &, 7, 6 for 
a,t, uv, Thus, efvddrtos in the sca for évddws, elapuvds vernal for éapivds, drelpoxos 
envinent for bwépoyos, eihjdovda have come for €djdovda, oddouevos destructive, 
accursed for éddbuevos, olpea mountains from 8pos, OddAdprowo of Olympus from 
“Odvpros. o before a vowel appears as oc in wvoty breath. Similarly, 7ydéeos 
very holy for dyd@eos; but jveuders windy (from dveuos) has the 9 of vrdveuos 
under the wind (29), and rOjuevos placing (for reWéuevos) borrows » from rléqyue. 

A short syllable under the rhythmic accent (‘ ictus ') is lengthened metrically : 
(1) in words having three or more short syllables: the first of three shorts 
(obdépevos), the second of four shorts (trelpoxos), the third of five shorts (dme- 
peiova boundless); (2) in words in which the short ictus syllable is followed by 
two longs and a short (OvAguroo). A short syllable not under the rhythmic 
accent is lengthened when it is preceded and followed by a long ; thus, any vowel 
preceded by ¢ (avelw breathe = wvecw), « or v before a vowel (mpodiutno: zeal). 

80D. 1. Doric and Aeolic retain original a, as in paAov apple (cp. Lat. malum, 
Att. wRov), xipvt herald (Att. xfpvt). But Doric and Aeolic have original 7 
when » interchanges with c, asin riOnuc I place, rl@euev we place, nitnp parépa 
mother, romhy ropén shepherd. 

2. Jonic has y after e,., and p. Thus, yeveq, cxed, Huepn. 
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a. This is true also of the & which is the result of early compensative length- 
ening, by which -ave-, -ac\-, -acw, and -aor changed to -as-, -ad-, -Gu-, and 
-av-. (See 37 b.) But in a few cases like rds for rdvs, and in réca for rdvoa 
(113) where the combination ave arose at a later period, 2 was not changed to 7. 
spavai for bpfva ta weave follows rerpavac to pierce. 

b. Original @ became 7 after v, as dvi growth, In some words, however, we 
find a. 


31. In Attic alone this y was changed back to a: 


1, When preceded by a 9; as uepi day, xHpa country. This appears to have 
taken place even though an o intervened: as dxpéaua a@ musical piece, 
46p6a collected, 

Excrrrions: (a) But prey was changed to py: as xbpn for xoppn maiden. 
(b): Likewise p7, when the result of contraction of pea, remained: as 8p7 
from bpea mountains. (c) And poy was changed to ppy: as xéppy for xépon 
(79) one of the temples. ‘ 

2. When preceded by « or «: as yered generation, axa shadow. 

This change takes place even when the 7 is the result of the contraction 
of ea: as bya healthy, évdea lacking, for oye} from bye(oc)a, ede} from 
éviee(o)a; also, if originally a ¢ intervened, as »¢a for vepa young (Lat. 
nova). 

Exceptions: Some exceptions are due to analogy: vy} healthy, eiou} 
shapely (292 a) follow cagq clear. 


32. In the choruses of tragedy Doric a is often used for y. Thus, 
parnp mother, pixa soul, ya earth, dioravos wretched, EBay went. 


33. The dialects frequently show vowel sounds that do not occur 
in the corresponding Attic words. 


34, Transfer of Quantity. — 70, ya often exchange quantities, be- 
coming ew, ea. Thus, Ayds (Epic Aads folk) becomes Acuis, as méAnos 
becomes adAews of, & eity ; reOundros teOvedros dead; Pacrrya Baotrea 
king. 


83D. afore: lapés sacred,“ Aprams (for “Apreuis), rpdww turn Dor.; ¢fora: 
8épc0s courage Aeol., tocmy male, dpéw see, réooepes four (= rérrapes) Ion.; a 
foro: daxarto: (for diaxdo roc) 200 Dor., tré under Acol.; o fora: c7pbros (o7pa- 
rés) army, Sv (dvd) up Aeol., réropes (rérrapes) four Dor.; ¢ for y: éoowv inferior 
(nrrwr) Ion.; ¢ for o: 'Aré\dwr Dor. (also’AméAdwv); € for a: wéfwy greater 
Ton. ; ¢ for v: xépvar mix (= xiprdvac for xepavvbvac) Aeol.; vfore: iorly hearth 
Ton., teria Dor. (for éorf&), xpos (xptoeos) golden Aeol., ébs god Boeot., 
xooulw arrange Dor.; vfora: mlovpes four (rérrapes) Hom.; v for o: drupe 
name Dor., Aeol., drd from Aeol.; wforev: dy accordingly Ion., Dor, 

34D. Often in Ionic: "ihe petdens from earlier ‘Azpetdao son of Atreus, ixérew 
from ixérao suppliant. This ew generally “makes a single syllable in poetry (60). 
The no intermediate between ao and ew is rarely found. 
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35. Qualitative Vowel Gradation.—In the same root or suffix we 
find an interchange among different vowels (and diphthongs) simi- 
lar to the interchange in sing, sang, sung. 


a. This variation appears in strong grades and in a weak grade (including 
actual expulsion of a yvowel— in diphthongs, of the first vowel). Thus, p¢p-w 
I carry, pép-o-s tribute, pop thief, dup-é-rpa quiver, dl-pp-0-s chartot (iwo- 
carrier), relr-w I leave, d-hour~-a Z have left, \ur-eiv to leave. The interchange 
is quantitative in ¢ép-0-s Pap (cp. 27). 

b. When, by the expulsion of a vowel in the weak grade, an unpronounce- 
able combination of consonants resulted, a vowel sound was developed to render 
pronunciation possible. Thus, pa or ap was developed from p between conso- 
nants, as in wa-rpdé-ce from TaTp-ot (262) ; and a from », as in atré-~a-ro-v for 
dT O-by-Toy automaton (acting of” its own will), cp. nér-c-s rage, wé-pov-a I yearn. 
So in Syopatous name for évouviw 3 Cp. Bvope. 

c. A vowel may also take the ape of an original liquid or nasal after a con- 
sonant ; aS édtea for adic. This p,A, u, v in b and c is called sonant liquid 
or sonant nasal, 


36. TABLE OF THE CHIEF VOWEL GRADES 
Strong Grades Weak Grade Strong Grades Weak Grade 
1. 2. 1. 2, 
a € 30 —ora d. @:0 a 
b. aio ‘ ee niw eora 
CG. ev sou y £. wo ° 


oe é-yev-b-uny Ibecame : yéyou-c. Tam born ley v-o-por I become 


tpérw I turn : Tpow-4 rout érpda-ny Iwas put to flight 
b.. wel€-w I persuade : wé-wod-a I trust (568) wi0-avds persuasive 
c,  eded(O)o-0-uar I shall go: €-qdovd-a Ihave gone rv8-o-v I went (Epic) 
ad. f¢a-ul (Dor., 30) Tsay : pw-rh speech pa-pév we speak 
e. J rlOn-pi I place : Ow-pé-s heap . be-76-s placed, adopted 
OV pay-vi-we I break : &ppwy-a I have broken ¢-ppdy-y it was broken 
£ bL-bu-p. I give 5i-So-pev we give 


N. 1. — Relatively few words show examples of all the above series of grades. 
Some have five grades, as wa-r4p, Ta-Tép-a, eb-1d-Twp, el-Td-Top-a, Ta-T p-s. 
N. 2.—e and. vary in rerdyvvtye wiryne spread out. 


COMPENSATORY LENGTHENING 


37, Compensatory lengthening is the lengthening of a short vowel 
to make up for the omission of a consonant. 


37D. 1. lonic agrees with Attic except where the omitted consonant was f, 
which in Attic disappeared after a consonant without causing lengthening. 
Thus, tetvos for Lévos stranger, elvexa on account of (also in Dem.) for évexa, 


otpos boundary for 8pos, xodpos boy for Képos, potvos alone for wévos. These 
forms are also used generally in poetry. 
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The short vowels a € C) I v 
are lengthened to a eu T ov | v 
Thus the forms tds | é-penga éxduv-oa aéys Seckpuyr-s 
become rds Zuewa ExAtva Tous Setxvds 
the Tremained| Tleaned’| the showing 


a, Thus are formed xretvw I kill for xrev-ww, pOelpw I destroy for pbep-w, 
dbreipa giver for dorep-sa, Krivw I lean for krtv-yw, droptpw I lament for ddropup-iw. 
_ b. a becomes y in the c-aorist of verbs whose stems end in A, p, or », when 
not preceded by corp, Thus, égar-ca becomes &-gyva I showed, but érepay-ca 
becomes érdpava I finished. So cedx4vn moon for cedac-ry (oddas gleam). 
c. The diphthongs e« and ov due to this lengthening are spurious (6). 


38. &@ arises from a upon the loss of its « (48) in def always (from alel), 
derés eagle (alerés), xhder weeps (kdalet), Eda olive-tree (dala, cp. Lat. oliva). 

a. This change took place only when a was followed by ¢ (alel, aigerés from 
dgeeros, KAaicec from xdagiec, 111, 128) or « (OnBals the Thedaid from OnBaits); 
and only when ¢ or « was not followed by o. 


SHORTENING, ADDITION, AND OTHER VOWEL CHANGES © 


39. Shortening. A long vowel may be shortened before another long 
vowel: Bacvdwy from Bactdjwy of kings, vedv from vyGy of ships, reOveds from 
reOynds dead. 

40. <A long vowel before :, v, a nasal, or a liquid + a following consonant 
was regularly shortened: vats from original vaus ship, evéyer from épryn-vt 
were mixed. The long vowel was often introduced again, as Ion. vais ship. 


41. Addition. —a, co are sometimes prefixed before A, u, p, ¢ (prothetic | 
vowels). Thus, d-delpw anoint with oil, Mares fat; épvépss red (ep. Lat. ruber), 
é-elxoo. from é-(f)elkoo: ; b-pdpyvim wipe; &xOés and x6és yesterday, t-xris weasel 
(xridén weasel-skin helmet) are doubtful cases. . 


42. Development. — A medial vowel is sometimes developed from A or » 
between two consonants; thus ad, Aa; ap, pa; ay (35 b). Also (rarely) in 
forms like Ion. Sdpayyos = Att. Bpdyxos hoarseness. 


2. Dorie generally lengthens € and o to 7 and w: Eves, pos, kGpos, pavos, 
So pea muse from povoa for povrya, rus for toys the, tut am for éom, yndlou 
1000 for xeordtae, Tonic xefdcor. (In some Doric dialects ¢ drops as in Attic (£év0s, 
Spes); and avs, ovs may become ds, os: deowbrds lords, r6s the.) 

3. Aeolic has acs, es (a genuine diphth.), os from ays, evs, ovs. Thus, raica all 
(Cretan rdvea, Att. rca), Mews they loose from ovr. Tlsewhere Acol. prefers 
assimilated forms (Zuevva, gedurva, Eévvos, Zvvexa, Sppos, Eupu, yeAdor). Butsingle », 
p are also found, as in xépa, pdvos. Aeolic has P0éppw, kAlyvw, ddopbppw ; Cp. 37 a, 

89 D. In the Ionic genitive of A stems (214 D. 8) -ewv is from -ywy out of -dwy. 
So in Tonic BaciAda from Baoidja king. So even before a short vowel in Hom. 
Hpwos, $pax hero (cp. 148 D, 3). 

GREEK GRAM. — 2 
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43. Disappearance. —The « and v of diphthongs often disappear before a 
following vowel. Thus, bés from vlés son, Bo-6s genitive of Bob-s ox, cow. «and 
v here becaine semivowels (z, y), which are not written. Cp. 148 D. 3. 


44. a. The disappearance of e before a vowel is often called hyphaeresis (ipal- 
peois omission). Thus lonic vooods chick for veorcds, éprh for doprh festival ; ddeds 
fearlessly for déeéws. Here e was sounded nearly like y and was not written. 

b. The disappearance of a short vowel between consonants is called syncope 
(cvyxor# cutting up). Thus wirrw fall for ri-et-w, warpés father for warépos. 
Syncopated forms show the weak grade of vowel gradation (35, 36). 

45. Assimilation. — A vowel may be assimilated to the vowel standing in 
the following syllable: B:BAlovy book from BuBXloy (Bupdros papyrus). 

a. On assimilation in distracted verbs (épéw see, etc.), see 643 ff., 652. 


EUPHONY OF VOWELS 
CONTACT OF VOWELS AND HIATUS 


46. Attic more than any other dialect disliked the immediate 
succession of two vowel sounds in adjoining syllables. ‘To avoid 
such succession, which often arose in the formation and inflection of 
words, various means were employed: contraction (48 ff.), wheu the 
vowels collided in the middle of a word; or, when the succession 
occurred between two words (hiatus), by crasis (62 ff.), elision (70 ff.), 
aphaeresis (76), or by affixing a movable consonant at the end of 
the former word (134). 


47. Hiatus is usually avoided in prose writers by elision (70 ff.) ; but in 
. eases where elision is not possible, hiatus is allowed to remain by different 
writers in different degrees, commonly after short words, such as a, el, 4, Kal, 
Hm, and the forms of the article. 


43D. Soin Hat. «éera: for xelerar lies, Babéa for Babeta deep. 

44a. D. Cp. Hom. Geol A18 (Cone syllable). « becomes s in Hom. rédtos (two 
syllables) @ 567. «rarely disappears: Sfuov for djusov belonging to the people 
M 2138. 

47D. Hiatus is allowed in certain cases, 

1. In epic poetry: a. After cand uv: atom dudls, ob eco 

b, After a long final syllable having the rhythmic accent: oc ¢@é\ouca 
( VU wv) . 

c. When a long final syllable is shortened before an initial vowel (weak, or 
improper, hiatus) : dry é@ bya\g CU UL 

d. When the concurrent vowels are separated by the caesura; often after 
the fourth foot: aN dy dudy dydwy emiBiyoco, | Sdpa lSnar; very often between 
the short syllables of the third foot (the feminine caesura}: as, dAX’ dxéovoa 
xdOnoo, | dup 8° drielOeo n0Op ; rarely after the first foot : adrap 6 %yvw A 333. 

e. Where ¢ has been lost. 

2. In Attic poetry hiatus is allowable, as in 1c, and after ri what ? e@ well, 
interjections, repli concerning, and in ovde (ynSe) els (for oddels, pydels no one). 
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CONTRACTION 


48. Contraction unites in a single long vowel or diphthong two 
vowels or a vowel and a diphthong standing uext each other in 
successive syllables in the same word. 

a. Occasion for contraction is made especially by the concurrence of vowel 
sounds which were once separated by o, v (¢), and ¢(17, 20a). 


The following are the chief rules governing contraction : 


49. (1) Two vowels which can form a diphthong (5) unite to 
form that diphthong: yee = yive, alddt = aidot, KAqLOpoy = KAnOpov. 

50. (II) Like Vowels. -— Like vowels, whether short or long, unite 
in the common long; «€, 00 become et, ov (6): yépaa = yépa, piréyre 
= prdyre; Epirce = epirar, Snrdopev = Syroduev. 

a. « is rarely contracted with « (dd: + sStov = dgidcov small snake) or v with v 

. (ts son in inscriptions, from 6()Us = vids, 43). : 

51. (III) Unlike Vowels.— Unlike vowels are assimilated, either 
the second to the first (progressive assimilation) or the first to the 
second (regressive assimilation). 

a. An o sound always prevails over an @ or e sound: o or @ before or after a, 
and before y, forms w. oe and eo form ov (a spurious diphthong, 6). ‘Thus, 
Tipdopey = TinGper, aldda = al8S, Fpwa = How, Tindw = TimG, Syddqre = SydOre ; 
but pirdopey = Pirobper, SpAbeTov = SyAodrov. 

b. When'e and ¢ or y coine together the vowel sound that precedes prevails, 
and we have @ or 4: dpac = dpa, Tiudyre = TinGre, Spea = Epy. 

c. v rarely contracts: v--+isi in ix@dd.0v from iyduldiov small fish; v+e 
strictly never becomes i (278). p 

52. (IV) Vowels and Diphthongs.— A vowel disappears before a 
diphthong beginning with the same sound: pvder=pyval, pride = 
dire?, SyAdor = Sydoi. 

53, A vowel before a diphthong not beginning with the same 
sound generally contracts with the first vowel of the diphthong; the 
last vowel, if c, is subscript (5): cipde =ripd, Tipdopey = tiv@pey, 
Retreat = Aciry, pEepyNolny = pEepvepyv. 

a. But ¢-+ o becomes o: girder = Gido?; 0 + a, o+ q become ov; dyAba = 
Ondoi, SyASD = Syo?. 

54. Spuriouse.and ovare treated like cando : ripdev=rTipar, SyAbew = Sqdobr, 
Tindovet= tinder (but rizde=rizg and Sqdbe—dyhoi, since e is here genuine; 6). 


50D. «+ .«=T occurs chiefly in the Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic dative singular 
of nouns in ~s (268 D.), as in rédu= w6dZ; also in the optative, as in p6:-i-ro = 
potro. 
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55. (V) Three Vowels.— When three vowels come together, the 
last two unite first, and the resulting diphthong may be contracted 
with the first vowel: thus, rizg is from ripa-y out of ripae(c)ar; but 
TlepixAdous from Tepexdéeos. x 

56. Irregularities. — A short vowel preceding a or any long vowel or diph- 
thong, in contracts of the first and second declensions, is apparently absorbed 
(235, 290): xptoea = xpuod (not xptoq), awdhéa = drha (not adrdS), by analogy 
to the a which marks the neuter plural, xpitoéais = xptoats. (So nudas = quads 
to show the -as of the accus. pl.) Only in the singular of the first declension 
does «4 become y (or @ after a vowel or p): xpucéas = xptoqs, apyupéa = dpyupd. 
In the third declension cea becomes «a (265); vea or vea becomes 1a (vi) oF ty (v7). 
See 292 d. 

Various special cases will be considered under their appropriate sections. 


57. The contraction of a long vowel with a short vowel sometimes does not 
occur by reason of analogy. Thus, vyt (two syllables) follows vs, the older 
form of veds (275). Sometimes the long vowel was shortened (39) or transfer 
of quantity took place (34). 


58. Vowels that were once separated’ by o or, (20) are often not con- 
tracted in dissyllabic forms, but contracted in polysyllabic forms, Thus, #e(o)és 
god, but Oovavdlins Thucydides (@eds + «050s glory). 


59. TABLE OF VOWEL CONTRACTIONS 
[After ee or ov, gen. means genuine, sp. means spurious. } 
ata =a yvéoua = yépa eta =? Abeas = Abn 
‘ata =@ das = has whence Abe 
ata =a BeBdac. = BeBicr | =a xptoéats = xptoats 
a + at =at pvdat = prat (56) 
ate =¢ Brae = pre ete = et(sp.) pirddevre = Hidetre 
ate =a Tindere = TYysaTe e + 1 (gen.) = et (gen.) pidder = pide? 
ad e(gen) = g Tipaet = Tee e fec(ap.) = ec(sp.) prdéery = ptreiy 
afe(p.) =& Tiaew == Tysdy e+7 =7 gidénre = pidge 
a+y =a Tipdnre = Tindre e+” =7 preg = pig 
at+y =@ Tidy = Tipe e+e = et (gen.) yévet = yéve 
ate =at xépat = Képat e+o = ov (ap.) @iddoper = Probpuer 
&+e =¢ patrepos = pdrepos | € + 01 =o gprréare = ptdoire 
ato =a Tidopey = Timepev | € + ou (ep.) = ov giréovor = prdodo. 
a + 08 =y Tipdoye = Tippee e+u sev & = 
a + ov(p.) =a évinde(o)o (55) etw =a gréy = Pra 
= éripd e+q@ =@ xpicép = xpio@ 
atw =o Tipdw = Tis nto =7 in(o)ar = Ay 
e+a =7 telxea = Telyn noe =7 Tiwhevros = Tipiyros 
=G éoréa = 6074(56)| » + ec (gen) = 7 dhe = $F 
e+é@ =7 am hda = anhF nen) = Tiphes = Tinijs 


65D. In Hom, deios of fear from dée(o)-os the first two vowels unite. 
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TABLE OF VOWEL CONTRACTIONS — Concluded 


n+ =7 parynre = davfire |o +n = ot Snhdy = dado 
n+p = tin = =e dos = aes 
n+ ot =@ peurnoluny = ote = ot Hx bt = hyor 
Hepuguny| o + 0 = ov (sp.) bos = hobs 
ante = KAnis = KdIs oto = oO Snddotpev = Syrotper 
tte =i Xlos = Xios o + ov (ep) = ov isp.) Snrdoure = Synroboe 
ota =o aidba = aldo o+w =o onda = = dG 
=a amhén = aha o+@ = Throw = TAS 
(56) ute =v ixduldiov = ly bbdiuv 
ote = ov (sp.) €bAce == CDHAOV fF U+tu =o bbs (for vids) = ts 
o + et (gen.)= o8 Snhdet = Snot ota =o How = Hpw 
o + (sp) = ov Syrbew = dnroby ote =y Howe = hy 
ot” =o Sndénre = Syrk@te |wtow =a 6 hw (Hom.)= 86 


N. — The forms of fjiyéw shiver contract from the stem fryw- (yielding or w). 


SYNIZESIS 


60. In poetry two vowels, or a vowel and a diphthong, belonging 
to successive syllables may unite to forma single syllable in prouun- 
ciation, but not in writing. Thus, Béca missiles, roAews city, IyAyia- 
dey son of Peleus, xpicé golden. This is called Synizésis (curigyors 
settling together). ee ee 


61. Synizesis may occur between two words when the first ends 
in a long vowel or diphthong. This is especially the case with 37 


69D. Attic contracts more, Ionic less, than the other dialects, The laws of 
contraction often differ in the different dialects. 

‘ 1. Tonic (Old and New) is distinguished by its absence of contraction. Thus, 
woos for robs voyage, telxea for relxn walls, daréa for do7a bones, dowyH for 
gd4 song, depyés for dpyés idle. The Mss. of Hdt. generally leave ce, ey uncon- 
tracted ; but this is probably erroneous in most cases. Ionic rarely contracts 
where Attic does not: oyédxorra for dyéojxorra cighty. 

2. 0, ew, eov generally remain open in all dialects except Attic. In Ionic ew 
is usually monosyllabic. Ionic (and less often Doric) may contract ¢0, cov to ev: 
ceh from cdo of thee, preter from didréovor they love. 

3. ao, Go, aw, aw.contract to @ in Doric and Aeolic. Thus, ’Avpelda from 
"Arpelda0, Dor. yedavri they laugh from yeddorri, xwpay from Xwpdwy of countries. 
In Aeolic 02 = @ in Babberr: (Ion. Bwhdevrs) = Att. BonOobrre aiding (dative). 

4, -Doric contracts ae to n; an ton; ae, ay ton, Thus, vien from vicae con- 
quer! dp% from dépde and épdy ; but de = & (ddws from dédos, Hom. HéAtos sun). 

5. The Severer (and earlier) Doric contracts ee to 7, and ce, oo tow. Thus, 
prqra from prreéra, SyrAGre from dydbere, traw from frmo-o (230 D.); the Milder 
(and later) Doric and N. W. Greek contract to e., and ov. . Aeolic agrees with the 
Severer Doric. 
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now, 7 or, % (interrog.), pa not, ewe’ since, éyd I, doh ; as Hob O 18. 
a. The term synizesis is often restricted to cases where the first vowel is long, 


Where the first vowel is short, e, . were sounded nearly like y; v nearly like w. 
Cp. 44a. The single syllable produced.by synizesis is almost always long. . 


CRASIS 


62. Crasis (kpaois mingling) is the contraction of a vowel or 
diphthong at the end of a word with a vowel or diphthong begin- 
ning the following word. Over the syllable resulting from contrac- 
tion is placed a’ called cordnis (kopwvis hook), a8 rdAAa from ra dAdo 
the other things, the rest. 

a. The coronis is not written when the rough breathing stands on the first 
word : 6 dvOpwros = dvOpwrros. 

b. Crasis does not occur when the first vowel may be elided. (Sane editors 
write 7d\\a, etc.) 


63. Crasis occurs in general only between words that belong together ; and 
the first of the two words united by crasis is usually the less important ; as the 
article, relative pronoun (6, d), 7pé, xal, 34, 6. Crasis occurs chiefly in poetry. 

a. Itis rare in Hom., common in the dialogue parts of the draina (especially 
in comedy), and frequent in the orators. 


64. 1,7, « become ¢, 8, x when the next word begins with the rough breath- 
ing (124): 77 Audpa= Oqudpg the day, xal ol and the = xol (68 ¢). 

_ 65. Iota subscript (5) appears in the syllable resulting from crasis only when 
the first syllable of the second word contains anu: éy@ oléa = éypda I know 
(but 76 épydvy = radpydvy the instrument, 68 a). 

66. The rules for crasis are in general the same as those for contraction 
(48 ff.). Thus, rd dvona = rotvopa the name, 6 év = obv, & dvep = Svep oh man, 
apd éxwv = rpotywr excelling, 7d tudriov = Ooludrioy the cloak (64), a éyd = dys. 

But the following exceptions are to be noted (67-69) : 

67. A diphthong may lose its final vowel: of guol = obpol, cor dor! = coder, 
pou dori = potori. Cp. 43, 68, 


68. The final vowel or diphtliong of the article, and of rol, is dropped, and an 
initial a of the next word is lengthened unless it is the first vowel of a diph- 
thong. The same rule applies in part to cal. 

a. Article. —6 dvip = dvip, ol Avdpes = dvdpes, al dyabal = dyabal, 4 adieu = 
adAGea, rob dvdpbs = Tavipbs, TH dvdpl = ravdpl, 4 abrés = abrés the same, rob 
alto = tavrod of the same. 

b. rol. —-rot dpa = rdpa, pévro dy = pevrd. 

. ¢. Kal.—(1) a is dropped: xal adrés = xadrés, xal ob = kod, kal } = x}, Kat 
ol = xol, kal txeredere = xIkerevere and ye beseech (64). (2) a is contracted 
chiefly before ¢« and a: cal év=xdv, cal eyo = kay, Kal és = xds, xal dra = 
kara (note however «al ef = kel, kal els = xeis); also before o in kal dre = yore, 
kal draws = yOrus (64). 
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N. — The exceptions in 68 ac to the laws of contraction are due to the desire 
to let the vowel of the more important word prevail: dnp, not dynp, because of 
avip. 

69. Most crasis forms of érepos other are derived from repos, the earlier form : 
thus, 6 Evepos = drepos, of Erepor = drepoi ; but rob érépou = Oodrdpov (64). 


ELISION 


70. Elision is the expulsion of a short vowel at the end of a word 
before a word beginning with a vowel. An apostrophe (’) marks the 
place where the vowel is elided. 

BAN (4) dye, 25wx (a) evvda, ep (= ert) éavrod (84), Exo (c) bv, yévorr’ (0) dy. 

a. Elision is often not expressed to the eye except in poetry. Both inscrip- 
tions and the Mss. of prose writers are very inconsistent, but even where the 
elision is not expressed, it seems to have occurred in speaking; i.e, dd efme and 
80” elme were spoken alike. The Mss. are of little value in such cases. 


71. Elision affects only unimportant words or syllables, such as particles, 
adverbs, prepositious, and conjunctions of two syllables (except mepl, Axpi, 
uéxpt, rc 72 b,c), and the final syllables of nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 

a. The final vowel of an emphatic personal pronoun is rarely elided. 


72. Elision does not occur in 

a. Monosyllables, except such as end in ¢ (ré, 5¢, yé).- 

b. The conjunction 7: that (é7' is bre when). 

c. The prepositions mpé before, dy pt, wéxpe until, and wepl concerning (except 
before +). 

d. The dative singular ending « of the third declension, and in oz, the ending 
of the dative plural. 

e. Words with final v. 


73. Except éori is, forms admitting movable » (134 a) do not suffer elision 
in prose. (But some cases of « in the-perfect occur in Demosthenes.) 


74. a: in the personal endings and the infinitive is elided in Aristophanes; 
scarcely ever, if at-all, in tragedy; its elision in prose is doubtful. 0 is elided 
in tragedy in ofo: alas. 


68D. Hom. has dpicros = 6 Epicros, wirds = 6 a’rés, Hat. has obrepos = 6 
Erepos, Gvip = 6 drip, durol = of abrol, rduré = 7d adr6, rdvrod = rob adrob, éwurod 
= 0 abrob, dvipes = ol Avdpes. Doric has afrl = xal érl. 

72D. Absence of elision in Homer often proves the loss of ¢ (3), as in 
kara dorv X 1. Epic admits elision in od thy, pd, in the dat. sing. of the third 
decl., in -o1 and -a: in the personal endings, and in -va:, -c@a of the infinitive, 
and (rarely) in pol, sol, rol. ava oh king, and dva = avdorno: rise up, elide only 
Once, ié¢ and never. Hat. elides less often than Attic prose; but the Mss. are 
not a sure guide. mep{ sometimes appears as wép in Doric and Aecolic before 
words beginning with other vowels than «. ééel" é8dvac A 272. Cp. 148 D. 1. 

73D. In poetry a vowel capable of taking movable » is often cut off. 
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75. Interior elision takes place in forming compound words. Here 
the apostrophe is not used. Thus, otdes no one from od8€ cfs, xabopdw 
look down upon from xaTd épdw, peBiyus let go from pera Eqps (124). 

a. 5, rourt this are derived from the demonstrative pronouns 8d¢, Todro 
+ the deictic ending ¢ (333 g). 

b. Interior elision does not always occur in the formation of compounds. 
Thus, cxnrrobxos sceptre-bearing from oxnrro + oxos (i.e. coxos). Cp. 878. 

c. On the accent in elision, see 174. 


APHAERESIS (INVERSE ELISION) 


76. Aphaeresis (dgalpects taking away) is the elision of « at the beginning 
of a word after a word ending in a long vowel or diphthong. This occurs only 
in poetry, and chiefly after yj not, # or. Thus, ph vrad0a, 9’ pe, rapétw ‘pavrdy, 
airy 'tjrder. In some texts editors prefer to adopt crasis (62) or synizesis (60). 
a is rarely elided thus. " 


EUPHONY OF CONSONANTS 


77. Assimilation. A consonant is sometimes assimilated to an- 
other consonant in the same word. This assimilation may be either 
partial, as in é-réud-Onv I was sent for éeyx-Onv (82), or complete, as 
In énpevo I abide by for év-perw (94). 

a. A preceding consonant is generally assimilated to a following consonant. 
Assimilation to a preceding consonant, as in 8\Abju L destroy for 6d-vi-ju, is rare. 


DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS 


78. Attic has rr for oo of Ionic and most other dialects: rpérrw 
do for Tpacce, Odratra sea for Garaoc, kpeitTov stronger for Kpeioowy. 
a. Tragedy and Thucydides adopt oc as an Jonism. On yapleroa see 1144. 

b. 77 is used for that oo which is regularly formed by « or x and « (112), 
sometimes by 7, 6, and« (114). On rr in’ Arrsixds see 83 a. 


75D. Apocope (droxory cutting off) occurs when a final short vowel is cut 
off before an initial consonant. In literature apocope is confined to poetry, but 
in the prose inscriptions of the dialects it is frequent. Thus, in Hom., as sepa- 
rate words and in compounds, &y, xér, mép (dw, br rarely) for dvd, Kard, wapd 
(dar, bd). Final + is assimilated to a following consonant (but xar@avety to die, 
not xabdavetv, cp. 83 a); so final y by 91-95. Thus, ddA€far to pick up, au rbvov 
into the strife; xdéBBadre threw down, xdddcre left behind, caxxelovres lit. lying 
down, xavdta:s break in pieces, for carpdtas = kat-pdtaes, nad 8, xaddboae enter- 
tng into, kaw wedloy through the plain, xory -ybvu on the knee (kag not kang), wap 
pbov in the stream; b8BddAEv interrupt, drméupe will send away. When three 
consonants collide, the final consonant of the apocopate word is usually lost, as 
kdxrave slew, from kdxxrave out of xar(é)xrave. Apocope occurs rarely in Attic 
poetry. mér for rori (= mpés in meaning) is frequent in Doric and Boeotian. 


N. — The shorter forms may have originated from elision.: 
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79. Later Attic has pp for po of older Attic: Odppos courage = 
Odpoos, dppnv male = apaonv. : 

a. But po does not become pp in the dative plural (f#7op-0. orators) and in 
words containing the suffix -ois for -ris (dp-o1s raising). 

b. Ionic and most other dialects have po. po in Attic tragedy and Thucydides 
is probably an Ionism. Xenophon has pa and pp. 


80. An initial p is doubled when a simple vowel is placed before it 
in inflection or composition. Thus, after the syllabic augment (429), 
Eppa was flowing from pew; and in xadtppoos fair flowing. After a 
diphthong p is not doubled: «t-poos fair flowing. 

a. This pp, due to assimilation of op (&-ppet, xadt-ppoos), or cp (epp}0n was 
spoken), is strictly retained in the interior of a word; but simplified to single p 
when standing at the beginning, i.e. péw is for ppéw. In composition (ct-poos) 
single p is due to the influence of the simplified initial sound. 

b. A different pp arises from assimilation of po (79), pe (sounded like py, 44, 
117), and vp (95). 


81. 8, 7, 5 are not doubled in Attic (cp. 75 D.). In yy the first y is nasal 


(19 2). 9, x, @ are not doubled in Attic; instead, we have 7¢, xx, 79 as in 
Zanga Sappho, Baxxos Bacchus, Ar@ls (Atthis) Attic. Cp. 83a. 


CONSONANTS WITH CONSONANTS 
STOPS BEFORE STOPS 
g2. A labial or a palatal stop (16) before a dental stop (7, 8, 6) 
must be of the same order (16). j 
a. Br, br become wr: (rerpiB-rat) rérpirrat has been rubbed from rpip-w 
rub; (yeypad-rac) yéyparra has been written from ypad-w write. yr, XT 


become xr: (Aedey-rTar) MéAexTae has been said from déy-w say; (BeBpex-rar) 
BéBpexra has been moistened from Bpéx-w moisten. 


80 D. In Hom. and even in prose p may remain single after a vowel: &-pefe 
did from péf{w, xaddl-poos. So isd-pporos and icéd-poros (by analogy to péros) 
equally balanced. éx yewpdv Béded peor M 159 represents Bédea ppéov. Cp. 146 D. 

81D. 1. Hom. has many cases of doubled liquids and nasals: %AdaBe took, 
Eddnxros unceasing, Eupopos without lot in, piroupedys fond of smiles, dydvyupos 
very snowy, dpyevvds white, tvvere relate. These forms are due to the assimila- 
tion of c and , u, or», Thus, dyd-ryipos is from dya-crigos, ep. sn in snow. 

2. Doubled stops: érri that (afod-r1), orrdre as (cf0d-wore), eddewe feared 
(dee). 

3. oo in uécoos middle (for uetos medius, 114), éricow backward, in the 
datives of c-stems, as tree (250 D. 2), and in verbs with stems in ¢ (tpéace), 

4, One of these doubled consonants may be dropped without lengthening the 
preceding vowel: ‘Odvaets from ’Odveceds, udcos, dmlaw. So in Axydeds from 
"Axiddeds. On 55, 88, see 75D. Aeolic has many doubled consonants due to 
assimilation (87 D. 3). 
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b. #5, $8 become BS: (Krew-dyv) KréB5nr by stealth from Kdém-T-w steal ; 
Crpagany) ypdBdnv scraping from ypi¢-w write (originally scratch, scrupe). 
«5 becomes y5: (rex-dnv) wAdydqy entwined from mdrdx-w plait. 

c. #6, B89 become Ob: (éreum-Cyv) éréuddny I was sent from réyn-w send ; 
(érpiB-On) érpibby it was rubbed (rpiB-w rub). «0, y@ become yx@: (érAex-6Gy) 
érréxOn it was plaited (rdéx-w plait) ; (érey-8n) ér\éxOn tt was said (déy-w say) 

N. 1.—Cp. éwrd seven, €Bdou0s seventh, épOrypepos lasting seven days. 

N. 2.—But é« owt of remains unchanged: éxdldwm: surrender, éxOéw run out 
(104). 


83. A dental stop before another dental stop becomes o. 


dvvorés practicable for dvvr-ros from dytrw complete, tore you know for ié-re, 
oloGa thow knowest for old-Oa; mérerar has been persuaded for wemed-rat, 
éreloOm I was persuaded for ére:b-Ony. 


a. 77, 76 remain unchanged in ’Arrexéds, ’ArOls Attic, and in xarOavety die 
(75 D., 81). 80 rr for es (78). 


84. Any stop standing before a stop other than 7, 6, 6, or in other combina- 
tion than r¢, xx, 76 (81) is dropped, as in xexdus(d)-xa I have brought. ‘y before 
k, y, or x is gamma-nasal (19 a), not a stop. 


STOPS BEFORE M 


85. Before », the labial stops (a, 8, 6) become p; the palatal stops 
k, x become y; y before » remains unchanged. 


Suua eye for dr-ya (cp. brwra), Aérequpar I have been left for derecr-nar froin 
Aetr-w leave, rérptwpar for rerpiB-ma: from rpif-w rub, yéypauuac for yeypad- 
wat from ypdd-w write, wérheyuat for wemdex-par from wréx-w plait, rérevypar 
for rerevx-uat from revx-w build. 


a. « and x may remain unchanged before » in a noun-suffix: dk-u# edge, 
dpax-uy drachma. xy remains when brought together by phonetic change 
(128 a), as in Kécuy-ca an wearied (kdp-vw). : 

b. vyu and yup». become yu and wy. Thus, éA#dreyua: for éAndeyy-war froin 
ékpreyx-pae (édéyx-w convict), mémeppar for wereup-par from wemepm-poe (réum-w 
send). 


86. A dental stop (7, 6,6) before » often appears to become o. 
Thus, yvopa. for Avvr-po (dvir-o complete), réppacpo. for weppad-pat 
(ppafw declare), réracpat for emeb-pos (reil-w persuade). 


87. On the other hand, since these stops are actually retained in many words, 
sach as éperudy oar, rérpos fate, dpOubs number, o Must be explained as due 
to analogy. Thus, Fruopuat, réppacpat, réreopa have taken on the ending -cpar 
by analogy to -cra: where ¢ is in place (régpacra: for weppad-rat), So loper we 
know (Hom. téper) follows tore you know (for ié-re). doy odor stands for 68-cpy. 


85 a. D.’So in Hom. txpevos fuvoring (ixdvw), dkaypévos sharpened. 
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CONSONANTS BEFORE N 


sg. 8 regularly and ¢ usually become p before v. Thus, cepvos 
revered for a¢B-vos (c¢B-opat), orupyds firm for orvd-vos (oridw contract). 

89. ylyvouat become, yeyrdoxw know become yivoyar, yirdoxw in Attic after 
300 B.c., in New Ionic, late Doric, etc. . 

90. Av becomes AA in AAT destroy for ér-vope. 

dv is kept in-wfivapar approach. On sigma before v see 108. 


N BEFORE CONSONANTS 


91. y before z, 8, ¢, ~ becomes pw: éuaiarw fall into for éy-rirre, 
éuBdddw throw in for éy-Badrw, Endairw exhibit for éy-payw, euiprxos 
alive for év-pixos. 


92. v before x, y, x, € becomes ynasal (19 a): éyxoAéw bring a 
charge for év-cadew, éyypddw inscribe for éy-ypade, cvyxew pour together 
for ovv-Xew, cvysiw grind up for ov-fiw. 

93. » before 7, 5, 6 remains unchanged. Here » may represent u: Bpomrh 
thunder (Bpéu-w roar). 


94. v before » becomes p: euperpos moderate for év-perpos, éupera 
abide by for é-peve. 

a. Verbs in -yw may form the perfect middle in -cna: (489 h) ; as in répac- 
vat (from palyw show) for repay-pae (ep. répay-xa, répay-rat). 

b. Here » does not become « ; but the ending -cpuar is borrowed from verbs 
with stems in a dental (as réppacua:, on which see 87). 


95. v before A, p is assimilated (AA, pp): ovAdoyos concourse for 
cvv-hoyos, guppew flow together for cvy-pew. 


96. y before o is dropped and the preceding vowel is. lengthened 
(c to «, 0 t0 ov, 37): péAas black for pedar-s, eis one for éy-s, rBeis plac- 
ing for riBev(r)-s, Tods for rév-s. 


a. But in the dative plural » before -e: appears to be dropped without com- 
pensatory lengthening: pédacx for peday-or, Salyoor for Sa:por-or divinities, ppect 
for g¢pev-oc mind, But see 250 N. 

CONSONANTS BEFORE & 
97. With o a labial stop forms y, a palatal stop forms é. 


_ dhelWw shall leave for emr-ow kaput herald for xnpuk-s 
rptvw shallrub  rpip-cw éiw shaillead ‘+ dy-cw 
ypdyw shall write “ ypad-cw BHE cough © Bnx-s 


90 D. Aeolic 8é6AXa council, Attic Bovd} and Doric gwar (with compensatory 
lengthening), probably for Bodva. ; 
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a. The only stop that can stand before o is m or x, hence 8, ¢ become m7, and 
y, x become x. Thus, ypad-cw, dy-cw become ypar-cw, dk-cw., : 


98. A dental stop before ¢ is assimilated (oc) and one o is 
dropped. 
cupoo: bodies for cwuagcs out of cwpar-o1, roel feet for rogci out of rod-c1, 
Spvice birds for dprica. out of épvid-or. So rdoxw suffer for raccxw out of 
nad-oxw (Cp. raé-ety and 126). 
a, 8 and @ become + before ¢: rod-c1, dpvid-c. become rer-ct, dpvir-ct. 


99. « is dropped before ox in dcda(x)-cxw teach (didax-rds taught). 
w is dropped before og in PAa(r)o-gnula evil-speaking. 


100. v7, vd, vG before « form voo (98), then vo, finally v is dropped 
and the preceding vowel is lengthened (37). 
rao. all for ravo-ct out of ravr-o., Tedetor placing for ridevo-cr out of TiBevT-cr, 
So yiyas giant for yeyavr-s, dover loosing for dvevr-o1, owelow shall make 
libation for orevd-cw, weicopnar shall suffer for rev@-copar (révOos grief). 


101. a. & in, civ with in composition are treated as follows: 
év before p,¢, or ¢ keeps its v: @y-puduos in rhythm, &-oxevdtw prepare, éy- 
geiryvign yoke in. 
obv before ¢ aud a vowel becomes cus-: guc-cdtw help to save. 
before o and a consonant or ¢ becomes cv-: cu-cxevdfw pack up, oé-fvyos 
yoked together. 
b. wav, wad. before ¢ either keep » or assimilate » to o: wdv-cogos all-wise, 
-mav-cédyvos Or wagcédnvos the full moon, wadty-oxs thick-shaded, wadle-cvros 
rushing back. 


102. On po see 79a. eo is retained in ddgos precinct. po, 7 may become 


p, with lengthening of the preceding vowel: #yepa I collected, #yyeda I an- 
nounced for Fyep-ca, Wyyed-ca. i 


= BEFORE CONSONANTS 


103. Sigma between consonants is dropped: jFyyeA(c)fe you have 
announced, yeypdd(c)ba to have written, é(o)uqvos of six months (& 
ste, pnv month). 

a, But in compounds o is retained when the second part begins with oc: 
%y-crovdos included in a truce. Compounds in dve- iit omit « before a word 
beginning with ¢: dvcx.rros hard to cleave for Sve-cxcoros (ox fiw). 


104. & out of (=éxs) drops o in composition before another consonant, 
but usually retains its « unaltered: éxrelpw stretch out, éxdldwm surrender, 


98D. Hom. often retains ce: roel, idocacdat for Sar-carba (Saréopar divide). 
102 D. Hom. has dpce incited, xépoe cut, doar to coop up, xédoai to put to 
shore. 
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expeépw carry out, éObw sacrifice, éxogiw preserve from danger (not eéfu), 
éxpavOdvw learn thoroughly. Cp, 82 x. 2, 136. 

105. o before » or vy usually disappears with compensatory lengthening (37) 
as in efpf for éo-u:. But cp stays if » belongs to a suffix and in compounds of 
duc- tll: Svo-per}s hostile. 

a. Assimilation takes place in Iledoréyvynoos for Tédomos vijcos island of 
Pelops, Evviyi clothe for éo-vixe (Ionic etviue), tppe was flowing for é-cpe, 80 a. 

106. «8 becomes ¢ in some adverbs denoting motion towards. Thus, ’A67- 
vate Lor’ A@jvas-de Athens-wards (26, 342 a). 


107. Two sigmas brought together by inflection become ao: BéAcct 
for BeAco-ct missiles, éreou for txec-cc words (98), reAévae for TeA€o-caL 
(from reAéo accomplish, stem reAco-). 

a. oo when = 77 (78) never becomes c. 


108. Many of the rules for the euphony of consonants were not established 
in the classical period. Inscriptions show a much freer practice, either marking 
the etymology, as cdvuaxos for cdupayos ally (94), évcarety for éyxadety to bring 
a charge (92), or showing the actual pronunciation (phonetic spelling), as 7éy 
(= 7dv) Kaxdy (92), Thu (= TH) Boudyy (91), TOA (= Tov) Abyor, FySoaus for Exdo~ 
ows surrendering (104), éxpépw, éxOtw for éxpépw, éxddw (104). 


CONSONANTS WITH VOWELS 


CONSONANTS BEFORE I AND E 


109. Numerous changes occur before the semivowel , (= y, 20) before a 
vowel, This y is often indicated by the signs. In 110-117 (except in 115) 
sis = y. 

110. Ay becomes AA: dAdos for dAtos Lat. alius, dAAouat for édro- 
pot Lat, salio, dtAdov for pudtov Lat. folium. 


111. After ay, ov, ap, op, 4 1s shifted to the preceding syllable, form- 
ing atv, oy, asp, op. This is called Hpenthesis (érévOeces insertion). 
galyw show for dav-w, pédacwa black for pedar-ta, oralpw gasp for orap-iw, uotpa 

Sate for wop-a. (So «alo weep for rhkag-ew 38a.) One after ev, ep, w, ip, vv, 

up, see 37 a. 


112. xt, xt become rr (=oa 78): gvddrrw guard for dvAak-ww 
(cp. drdax guard), rapdzrrw disturb for tapaxiw (Cp. tapayy disorder). 


105 D. o is assimilated in Aeol. and Hom. éypeva: to be for éo-yevac (efvai), 
dpyevvss white for dpyer-vos, epeBervds dark (épeBeo-vos, cp. "Epefos), eupe we, 
Cupes you (dope, topes). Cp. 81 D. 

106 D. Aeolic has ¢8 for medial ¢ in tos branch (Sfos), pedlodw make 
melody (werttw), 

107 D. Homer often retains oo : Bédeoot, reoot, redéooas. 


‘ 
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113. (I) 7, 6& after long vowels, diphthongs, and consonants 
become o ; after short vowels 7, # become oo @ot =77 78), which 
is simplified to oc. 

aica fate from air-a, race ali from wavr-a, péoos middle (Hom. péooos) 
from pef-10s (cp. Lat. med-ius), récos so great (Hom. régcos) from ror-ios (cp. 
Lat. toti-dem). 

a. In the above cases 7, passed into 7c¢. Thus wapr-1a, rarroa, ravooa, mavoa 
(Cretan, Thessalian), réoa (87 D. 8). 

114. (II) 1, & become rr (= a0 78): péderga bee from peduria 
(op. pédu, eros honey), xoptrra equip from xopv6-1w (Cp. Képus, -vBos helmet). 

a. xaplecoa graceful and other feminine adjectives in -ecca are poetical, and 
therefore do not assume the native Attic prose form in 77. But see 299 c. 

b. rr from ri, 6 is due to analogy, chiefly of rr from xz, 


115. + before final « often becomes o. Thus, ri@yot places for 
7t@yre; also in wdovaros rich for zAour-wos (CP. wActres wealth), 
a. vr before final « becomes vo, which drops »: éxover they have for éxorr: (37). 


116, 6, between vowels and ys after a vowel form ¢: thus, édmilw 
hope for édmiS-yw, we{ds On foot for red-tos (cp. red-io-v ground), dpratu 
seize for dpray-1w (ep. dpraé rapacious). After a consonant y, forms 
5: &8u work from épy-w. 

117. wr. becomes-zr, asin xadérrw oppress from xader-.w. pe becomes pp in 
Boppas from Bopéas Boreas. Here e was sounded nearly like y (44, 61a). 


DISAPPEARANCE OF = AND F 


118. The spirant o with a vowel before or after it is often lost. 
Its former presence is known by earlier Greek forms or from the 
cognate languages. 


119. Initial o before a vowel becomes the rough breathing. 


émrda seven, Lat. septen; nuwous half, Lat. semi-; tornue put for c-orn-m, Lat. 
st-st-o ; eiwéuny I followed trom é-cer-o-uny, Lat. sequor. 
a, When retained, this o is due to phonetic change (as ovv for tvy, city} silence 
for oviyn Germ. schweigen), or to analogy. On the loss of ‘ see 125. 


120. Between vowels o is dropped. 


yévous of a race from yeve(o)-os, Lat. gener-is, Mer thou loosest from dbp for 
Nue-(o)ar, éAtov from éAve-(o)o thou didst loose for thyself, rWeta for Tibetoo, 
efmv from éc-ey-» Old Lat. siem, dd4@e-1a truth froin dAqdec-ia. 


115 D. Doric often retains + (rl@nri, Zxovrt). oé is not from (Dor.) ré (cp. 
Lat. te), nor is wot froin rol. 
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a. Yet o appears in some -w forms (ri@ecar, torac0), and in @pacts = Papods 
128. o between vowels is due to phonetic change (a8 ¢ for oe 107, rhovaios for 
mhovrios 115) or to analogy (as ZAtoa for édda, modelled on éex-c-a), cp. 35¢. 


121. o usually disappears in the aorist of liquid verbs (active and middle) 
with lengthening of the preceding vowel (87): gererAa Z sent for dored-ca, Epyva 
Tshowed for égav-ca, éppvaro for éfay-caro. Cp. 102. 


122. Digamma (8) has disappeared in Attic. 
The following special cases are to be noted: 
a. In nouns of the third declension with a stem in av, ev, or ov (48), Thus, 
vais ship, gen. veds from vne-ds, Bactheds king, gen. Bacthéws from Bacrdije-os (84). 
b. In the angment and reduplication of verbs beginning with ¢: epyatiuny 
- [ worked from ¢-pepyafouny, toxa am like from ferotxa. Cp. 481, 443. 
c. In verbs in ew for efw: péw I flow, fut. pet-copas 


123. Some words have lost initial c¢ - Hdvs sweet (Lat. sua(d)vis), ob, of, 
é him, ds his (Lat. suus), 20s custom, #@os character (Lat. con-suetus). 


ASPIRATION 


"424. A smooth stop (a, 1, x), brought before the rough breathing 
by elision, crasis, or in forming compounds, is made rough, becom- 
ing an aspirate (¢, 6, x), Cp. 16a. 

ag’ of for dr(d) ob, wix? Shyv for vixr(a) Srqv (82); Odrepov the other (69), 
boiuériov for rd tudreoy the cloak (66); peéinus let go for uer(e) tur, abobdns self- 
willed from atrés self and ddety please. 

a. A medial rough breathing, passing over p, roughens a preceding smooth 
stop : gpoupds watchman from mpo-dpes, ppovdes gone from wpb and 636s, ré6permoy 
fout-horse chariot (rerp + trmos). 


125. Two rough stops beginning successive syllables of the same 
word are avoided in Greek. A rough stop is changed into a smooth 
stop when the following syllable contains a rough stop. 

a. In reduplication (441) initial ¢, @, x are changed to 7,7,x, Thus, rédevya 
for de-pev-ya perfect of pevyw flee, ri-On-p place for O.-Oy-m, xé-yn-va for xe-XN-va 
perf. of xdoxw gape. 

b. In the first aorist passive imperative -@ becomes -r: after -@y-, a8 in AV-Ay-re 
for du-0y-0t ; elsewhere -@ is retained (yr). 

c. In the aorist passive, #e- and 6v- are changed to re- and 7v- in &ré-6qy was 
placed (rlOnut) and é-ri-Onv was sacrificed (6bw). 

d. From the same objection to a succession of rough stops are due duméyw 
durloxe clothe for dug-, éxe-yeipla truce for éxe-xeupud (from exw and yelp). 


123 D. Hom. e¥ade pleased stands for é¢pade from éo rade. 

124 D. New Ionic generally leaves w, r, « before the rough breathing: da’ of, 
verlnu, robrepoy. But in compounds (9 D.) ¢, 6, x may appear: “é0odos method 
(nerd after + 636s way). 
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e. The rough breathing, as an aspirate (16 a), often disappeared wlien either 
of the two following syllables contains ¢, 6, or x. @xw have stands for éxw 
=cexw (119, cp. doxer), the rough changing to the smooth breathing before a 
rough stop. The rough breathing reappears in the future éfw. Cp. icxw restrain 
for icxw from ot-cx-w, 5eOror foundation, but eos seat, Lat. sedes. 

f. In Oplé hair, gen. sing. rpex-bs for Opixes, dat. pl. Ok; raxds swift, 
comparative raxiwy (rare) or 6é7rwy (@dccwv) from daxiwy (112). 

g. In radg- (rdgos tomb), pres. Odw-r-w bury, fut. ddyw, perf. réOap-por (85); 
tpépw nourish, fut. Opdvw, perf. 7é-Opap-yar; rpéxw run, fut. Opdtoua; rpud- 
(rpv¢% delicacy), pres. Optrrw enfeeble, fut. Opihpw; rigw smoke, perf. ré-Svp-pac. 

N. — The two rough stops remain unchanged in the aorist passive é0pép6yv 
was nourished, e0ptpény was enfeebled, epdvény was shown forth, apowenvy was 
set upright, é0é\xOnv was charmed, éxabdéptnv was purified ; in the perfect inf. 
repavOas, kexaddpba, reOdo0ar; in the imperatives yoddnds be written, arpddnde 
turn about, pad say. 


126. Transfer of Aspiration. — Aspiration may be transferred to 
a following syllable: wdécxw for vaf-oxw (ep. 98). 


127. Some roots show variation between a final smooth and a rough stop ; 
déxouat receive, Swpodéxos bribe-taker; dhelpw anoint, dtros fat; whéxw weave, 
mroxubs braid of hair; and in the perfect, as #xa from dyw lead. 


VARIOUS CONSONANT CHANGES 


128. Metathesis (transposition). — A vowel and a consonant often ex- 
change places: Wyte the Pnyx, gen. Ivxvss, rlxrw deur for ri-rK-w (cp. Tek-ev). 

a. Transposition proper does not occur where we have to do with ap, pa = 2 
(20, 35 b) as in @dpoos and O@pdoos courage ; or with syncope (44 b) due to early 
shifting of accent, as in rér-opat fly, wre-pév wing; or where a long vowel follows 
the syncopated root, asin rép-yw ré-ryyxa I have cut. 

In BéBryxa I have thrown (Bdddw throw), Bry is formed from Pere found in 
Béde-pvov missile. 


129. Dissimilation.—a. \ sometimes becomes p when \ appears in the 
same word : dpyahéos painful for édyaneos (Ahyos pain). 

b. A consonant (usually p) sometimes disappears when it occurs also in 
the adjoining syllable: dptipaxros railing for dSpu-ppaxros (lit. fenced by wood). 

c. Syllabic dissimilation or syncope occurs when the same or two similar 
syllables containing the same consonant succeed each other: dudopeds a jar for 
dupi-popeus, Odpovvos bold for Gapro-cuvos. This is often called haplology. 

d. See also under 99, 125 a, b. 


126 D. Hdt. has évdaira there (évrai@a), évOeirev thence (evreider), Kiddy 
tunic (xur ev). 

127 D. Hom. and Hdt. have advis again (ais), odxi not (odxt). All the 
dialects except Attic liave déxouat 

128 D. Hom. xpadly, xapiln heart, xapriotos best (xpdriates), Bdpdicros slow- 
est (Bpadus), Sparés and -dapros from ddpw flay, ¢-Spaxor saw from ddpxopat see. 
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130. Development. — 4 is developed between » and p, as in dvdpés of a man 
for dvpos from dyyp (cp. cinder with Lat. cineris); 6 is developed between » and 
p (Or A), a8 in wernuBpla midday, south from peo-nupia for peo-nuepia from péaos 
middle and }uépa day (cp. chamber with Lat. camera). 


131. Labials and dentals often correspond: mow} and rlows retribution ; 
gbvos murder, Gelvw strike. mw and «: alwédos goat-herd, Bovxbdos ox-herd. ar 
for + isfound in mréAegos war, rrérts city for wédenos, whALs. Cp. Neoptolencus 
and Ptolemy. So x@ and x in xé@dv ground, yaual on the ground. 


132. The dialects often show consonants different from Attic in the same 
or kindred words. 


FINAL CONSONANTS 


133. No consonant except y, p, or o (including & and y) can stand 
at the end of a Greek word. All other consonants are dropped. 


a. Exceptions are the proclitics (179) é« out of, derived from ¢f (cp. 104, 
186), and ov« not, of which od is another form (187). 

b. Examples of dropped final consonants: cSpua body for cwuar (gen. cwpar- 
os); mal ok boy for wa:d (gen. waid-bs); yéda milk for yadaxr (gen. yddaxr-os); 
pépor bearing for pepovr (gen. Pépovr-os); «fp heart for xnps, cp. capd-la; dro 
for ddd (110), cp. Lat. aliud ; tpepe-(r) was carrying, Epepo-v(r) were carry- 
ing (464 ¢, e). 

c. An original final m preceded by a vowel becomes », cp. tm7voy with Lat. 
equum. So & one from éu (349 a), Lat. sem-el, dua once. 


180 D. So in Hom. péuBrw-ca Rave gone from pdrw from pod- in &podr-o-» 
(1284). At the beginning of words this » is dropped; thus, BAdexw go, 
Bpords mortal for pBpo-ros (root ppo-, pop-, as in mor-tuus). In composition u 
remains, as in &-pBporos immortal ; but 4-Sporos immortal is formed from fpords. 


132 D. + for ¢: Doric rv, rol, ré, Ssdixarlos (Siixbovor), pixar (etxoor), More 
ddy (Ilocedav). 

7+: Doric cduepoy to-day (rijpepov Attic, afpepor Tonic). 

: Tonic (not Hom.) xére when, xbrepos which of two? éxws, 
xéoos, Kj. 

K 7: Doric réca (rére), 8ka (re). 

Y 8: Doric yrépapor eyelid, yAdxwr (Ion. yApxXwr) pennyroyal. 

8 ‘“ B: Doric ddedbs (dBords) a spit. * 

™ 7: Hom. rlovpes, Acol. résoupes four (rérrapes); Aeol, rydue 
Sar off (ep. rydéce), wéure five (r&re). 

6 ‘* +: see 126 D. 

> “ @: Hom. pip centaur (84p beast). 

p o: (rhotacism): late Laconian, Elean rip who, Thessal, Océp5o- 
Tos god-given. 

: late Laconian oxés for @ebs god (26 D.). 

: Doric &8ety come. 

GREEK GRAM. — 3 
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MOVABLE CONSONANTS 


134. Movable N may be added at the end of a word when the next 
word begins with a vowel. Movable y may be annexed to words 
ending in -oc; to the third person singular in -e; and to éori is. 

Thus, raocy drevyer exetva he said that to everybody (but rao: Néyoues rafta), 
r€youory euol they speak to me (but Aéyovel wor), Eoriy Erdos there is another 
(187 b),’AOjvnow Goav they were at Athens. 

a. Except éorf, words that add » do not elide their final vowel (73). 

b. Verbs in -ew never (in Attic) add -» to the 3 sing. of the contracted form : 
ed éwole airév he treated him well. But qec went and pluperfects (as jde knew) 
may add ». : 

N. — Movable » is called v épernvorixdy (dragging after). 


135. Movable » is usually written at the end of clauses, and at the end of a 
verse in poetry. To make a syllable long by position (144) the poets add » 
before words beginning with a consonant, Prose inscriptions frequently use 
pv before a consonant. 


136. Movable © appears in ores thus, 2 out of, before vowels, otrw, 
éx before consonants. Thus, otrws érofa he acted thus but otrw vou? 
he acts thus; e& dyopas but éx rijs dyopas out of the market-place. 

a. edOvs means straighiway, ev6d straight towards. 


137. od« not is used before the smooth breathing, ofy (cp. 124) before 
the rough breathing: ov« éAlyo., ody Hdvs. Before all consonants ov is written: 
ob modrol, ob pdédios. Standing alone or at the end of its clause od is written ot 
(rarely ofx), a8 rs yap ot; for how not? Cp. 1804. 

a. A longer form is ody! Clon. oxi) used before vowels and consonants. 

b. pyxére no longer derives its « from the analogy of otxér. no longer. 


SYLLABLES 


138. There are as many syllables in a Greek word as there are 
separate vowels or diphthongs: thus, é-A#-Oe-a truth. 


139. The last syllable is called the ultima; the next to the last 
syllable is called the penult (paen-ultima almost last); the one before 
the penult is called the antepenult (ante-paen-ultima). 


134 D, Hom. has éydé(v) J, Gupe(v) to us, tuue(v) to you, cpl(v) to them. The 
suffixes -¢: and -@e vary with -piv and -Gev: Oed¢i(v), rpbcbe(v). Also Ké(v) 
= Attic dy, vi(v) now. The Mss. of Hdt. avoid movable », but it occurs in Ionic 
inscriptions. Hdt. often has -6e for ~Gev (mpbode before, bmieGe behind). 

136 D. Several adverbs often omit s without much regard to the following 
word: dugl about, dudls (poet.), uéxypi, dxpe until (rarely udxpis, Axpes), a7peuas 
and drpéva gutetly, wodddxis often (wodddxe Hom., Hdt.). 
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140. In pronouncing Greek words and in writing (at the end of the line) 
the rules commonly observed are these : 

a. Asingle consonant standing between two vowels in one word belongs with 
the second vowel: d-yw, o-gl-fw. 

b. Any group of consonants that can begin a word, and a group formed by 
a stop With » or », and by wy, belongs with the second vowel: r¥-rrw, 6-yédo0s, 
&-orpoy, &- xO0s ; wpG-Yua, &-Ovos, Al-pen. 

c. A group of consonants that cannot begin a word is divided between two 
syllables: é»-os, éd-mis, 2p-yua. Doubled consonants are divided: @¢dar-ra. 

d. Compounds divide at the point of union: elo-pépw, rpoo-pépw ; dy-dyw, eic- 
éyu, cur-éxo. (But the ancients often wrote d-rd-ya, el-cd'yw, tpo-cedbetv, CEdya, 
5u-ocdpesros.) 

e. o, when followed by one or more consonants, is either attached to the 
preceding vowel (4-pio-ros), or, with the consonant, begins the following syllable 
(d-pi-cros). (The ancients were not consistent, and there is evidence for the 
pronunciation &-pro-eros.) 

f. The ancients divided é rovrov as @x« rov-rov. This practice is now 
abandoned. 


141. A syllable ending in a vowel is said to be open; one ending 
in a consonant is closed. Thus, in py-ryp mother the first syllable is 
open, the second closed. 


QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES 


142. A syllable is short when it contains a short vowel followed 
by a vowel or a single consonant: Oe-ds god, é-vé-pi-oa I thought. 


143. A syllable i is long by nature when it contains a long vowel 
or a diphthong: x0-pa country, dot-Aos slave. 


144. A syllable is long by position when its vowel precedes two 
consonants or a double consonaut: traos horse, e€ out of. 

a. One or both of the two consonants lengthening a final syllable by position 
may belong to the next word: &\AGs arodirys, GAX0 KT Hua. 

b. Length by position does not affect the natural quantity of a vowel. Thus, 
both Ad-gw I shall say and d-tw I shall cease have the first as long by 
position ; but the first vowel is short in Adfw, long in Aptw. 


145. A stop with a liquid after a short vowel need not make 
the preceding syllable long by position. A syllable containing a 
short vowel before a stop and a liquid is common (either short 
or long). Wheu short, such syllables are said to have weak position. 

Thus, in ddxpv, warpds, Srdov, Téxvov, rl Spa the first syllable is either long or 
short as the verse requires. In Homer the syllable before a stop with a liquid 
is usually long; in Attic it is usually short. 


144 D. ¢ may be one of the two consonants: pds (¢) olor (___ uv). 
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a. The stop and the liquid making weak position must stand in the same 
word or in the same part of a compound. Thus, in é-Adw I release the first 
syllable is always long, but in é-«cAve he heard it is common. 

b. B, ¥, & before p, or v, and usually before A, make the preceding syllable 
long by position. Thus, dyvds (_ VU) pure, B:Bdlov (w U VU) book. 

N. —‘ Common’ quantity has been explained as due to a difference in syllabic 
division. Thus, in réxvoy, the first syllable is closed (réx-vov); while in réxvov 
the first syllable is open (ré-cvov). Cp. 141. 

146. The quantity of most syllables is usually apparent. Thus, syllables 

a. with 7, », or a diphthong, are long. 

b. with e, 0, before a vowel oi a single consonant, are short. 

c. with e, 0, before two consonants, or a double consonant, are long. 

da. with a, 4 v, before two consonants, or a double consonant, are long. 


N. — But syllables with ¢, o, or a, 1, v before a stop and a liquid may be 
short (145). Cp. also 147 ¢. 


147. The quautity of syllables containing a, x, v before a vowel or a single 
consonant must be learned by observation, especially in poetry. Note, however, 
that a, «, v are always long 

a. when they have the circumflex accent: mas, ipiv. 

b. when they arise from contraction (59) or crasis (62): yépa from yépaa, 
dpyos idle from d-epyos (but yds bright), cay from cai éyd. 

c. . and v are generally short before £ (except as initial sounds in augmented 
forms, 435) and a, «, v before & Thus, xfpué, éxtpita, wvitw, dowdtw, edmitw. 

@ as, cs, and us are long when v or vr has dropped out before s (96, 100). 

e. The accent often shows the quantity (163, 164, 170). 


148. A vowel standing before another vowel in a Greek word is not neces- 
sarily short (as it usually is in classical Latin). 


146 D. In Hom. an initial liquid, nasal, and digamma (8) was probably 
doubled in pronunciation when it followed a short syllable carrying the 
rhythmic accent. Here a final short vowel appears in a long syllable: éyi 
neydpowt (Us UUs), ep. 28D. The lengthening is sometimes due to the 
former presence of « or ¢ before the liquid or nasal: dre Aqteey U__ __ =u (ep. 
addnkros unceasing for d-cAyKros), re pykew - + (ep. dppyxros unbroken for 
d-cpyxros). (Cp. 80a, 80 D., 81 D.) 

147 D. a,.,v in Hom. sometimes show a different quantity than in Attic. 
Thus, Att. WES tive, POdve, Mw, Pyur, Hom. Karts, Tivw, POdrw (28), and Atw 
and "Ym. usually. 

148 D. 1. In Hom., and sometimes in the lyric paris of the drama;a syllable 
ending in a long vowel or diphthong is shortened before an initial vowel: dtw érdy 


(UU =), etxerac iva (2 UU), KAOOE ev dpyupbro®” (2 UU UU) 
Here « and v have become semivowels (20, 43); thus, etyera | yefvat, ep. 67. 
“@, -7, -@ Were shortened like &, 7, w. Thus, domdrp bufpy (~ UU _). 


2. This shortening does not occur when the rhythmic accent falls upon the 
final syllable: dyridéy 'OdveH (2 UU UU Uy Gem (CL UY). 
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ACCENT 


149. There are three accents in Greek. No Greek accent can 
stand farther back than the antepenult. 

1. Acute (’): over short or long vowels and diphthongs. It may 
stand on ultima, penult, or antepenult: xadds, Safuwv, dyOpwros. 

2. Circumflex (“): over vowels long by nature and diphthongs. It 
may stand on ultima or penult: +f, Gect, 8apov, rotro. 

3. Grave (*): over short or long vowels and diphthongs. It stands 
on the ultima only: rév dvdpa, Ty TUyxnV, of Beot THs ‘EdAddos. 


150, The acute marks syllables pronounced in a raised tone. 
The grave is a low-pitched tone as contrasted with the acute, The 
circumflex combines acute and grave. : 


151. Accented syllables in Ancient Greek had a higher pitch (réves) than 
unaccented syllables, and it was the rising and falling of the pitch that made 
Ancient Greek a musical language. The Greek word for accent ts mpoowdla 
(Lat. accentus: from ad-cano), i.e. ‘song accompanying words.’ Musical 
accent (elevation and depression of tone) is to be distinguished from quantity 
(duration of tone), and from rhythmic accent (stress of voice at fixed intervals 
when there is a regular sequence of long and short syllables). 

N.—The accent heard in Modern Greek and English is a stress-accent. 
Stress is produced by strong and weak expiration, and takes account of accented 
syllables to the neglect of the quantity of unaccented syllables. Thus, shortly 
after Clirist, &v@pwaros was often pronounced like a dactyl, péros like a trochee ; 
and rpdowmov, évvéa, were even written mpdcorov, évyia. 


152. The marks of accent are placed over the vowel of the accented syllable. 
A diphthong has the accent over its second vowel (rofro), except in the case of 
capital ¢, y, w (as "Acdys, 5), Where the accent stands before the first vowel. 


153. <A breathing is written before the acute and grave (of, #), but under 
the circumflex (, ofros). Accents and breathings are placed before capitals : 
"Ounpos, “Qpa. The accent stands over a mark of diaeresis (8): KAnids. 


154. The grave is written in place of a final acute on a word that 
is followed immediately by another word in the sentence. Thus, 
peta Ti pdxyy after the battle (for werd rHv pdxnv). Tt is also some- 
times placed on ris, 7t (834), to distinguish these indefinite pronouns 
from the interrogatives r/s, zi. 

a. An oxytone (157) changes its acute to the grave when followed by another 
word, except: (1) when the oxytone is followed by an enclitic (183 a); (2) in 7ls, 
rf interrogative, as rls obros; who's this? (3) when an elided syllable follows . 


8. The shortening rarely occurs in the interior of a word. Thus, Hom. #pwos 
(_uv), vibe (ov), in the Attic drama airgt (_U _), towlres (Uw), 
nod (. _), often written x0 in inscriptions (cp. 48). 
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the accented syllable: vtx6’ Skyy (124), uot voy6’ dmv (174a); (4) when a 
colon or period follows. (Usage varies befure a comma. ) 

155. The ancients regarded the grave originally as belonging to every sylla- 
ble not accented with the acute or circumflex; and some Mss. show this in 
practice, e.g. rayxparys. Later it was restricted to its use as a substitute for a 
final acute. 


’ 

156. The circuinflex is formed from the union of the acute and the grave 
(=~), never from VY. Thus, rats = wdis, ed — #0. Similarly, since every long 
vowel may be resolved into two short units (morae), Tay may be regarded as 
= 763y. The circumflex was thus spoken with a rising tone followed by one of 
lower pitch. potoa, djpos are thus = pddoa, déeyos ; povons, Shyov are = pdtons, 
Sedpov. In didofoa (ic. d560ea) compared with d:dovs the accent has receded 
(159) one mora. 

a. The whole vowel receives the acute when the second short unit of a vowel 
long by nature is accented: Ai = Ali. 


157. Words are named according to their accent as follows: 


Oxytone (acute on the ultima): Op, cards, AcAvKds. 

Paroxytone (acute on the penult): At, Aetrw, AcdvKédros. 
Proparoxytoue (acute on the antepenult): dvOpwros, raidevouer. 
Perispomenon (circumflex on the ultima): yi, Geod. : 
Properispomenon (circumflex on the penult): pags, podoa. 
Barytone (when the ultima is unaccented, 158): potoa, pyryp, rddepos. 


158. A word is called barytone (Bapt-roves deep-toned, low-toned) when it 
has no accent on the ultima. All paroxytones, proparoxytones, and properi- 
spomena are also barytones. 


159. An accent is called recessive when it moves back as far from the end 
of the word as the quantity of the ultima permits (166). The quantity of the 
penult is here disregarded (rpérwyev). Cp. 178. 


160. Oxytone (éts, sharp + révos) means ‘sharp-toned,’ perispomenon (rept- 
or wpevos) ‘ turned-around ’ (circumflectus, 156). Paroxytone and proparoxytune 
are derived froin é£¢rovos with the prepositions rapa aud mpérespectively. Acute 
corresponds to Lat. acutus (d&e@a, scil. mpoopdla). 


161. The invention of the marks of accent is attributed to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, librarian at Alexandria about 2008.c. The use of signs served to 
fix the correct accentuation, which was becoming uncertain in the third century 
B.c.; marked the variation of dialect usage; and rendered the acquisition of 
Greek easier for foreigners. ‘The signs for the accents (and the breathings) 
were not regularly employed in Mss. till after 600 a.p. 


162. The position of the accent has to be learned by observation. But the 
kind of accent is determined by the following rules. 


162 D. 1. Aeolic has recessive (159) accent in all words except prepositions 
and conjunctions. Thus, oddos, Lets, i.e. Zévs, abras, Aimevy (= dewetv), AMmovros 
(=Acrbvros), Euues (= Hucis). 
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163, The antepenult, if accented, can have the acute only (dv6pu 
mos, Bacidea queen, oixopvAaxos of a house-guard). If the ultima is 
long, either by nature or by position (144), the antepenult cannot 
take an accent: hence dvépurou (176 a), Bactrcia kingdom, oixopiaag. 

a. Some nouns in -ews and -ewy admit the acute on the antepenult. Thus, 
the genitive of nouns in -s and -vs (rédews, TéAewr, Aorews), the forms of the 
Attic declension, as tews (289). So the Ionic genitive in -ew (aodtrew) ; also 
some compound adjectives in -ws, as dvcepws unhappy in love, bylxepws lofty 
antlered, On dyrivwy see 186. 


- 164. The penult, if accented and long, takes the circumflex when 
the ultima is short by nature (vices, tadra). In all other cases it has 
the acute (doBos, AcAvKéros, Tovrov). 

a. Apparent exceptions are dare, obris, #de (properly Hde). See 186. 

b. A final syllable containing a vowel short by nature followed by ¢ or y does 
not permit the acute to stand on the antepenult (o/cop¥Aat); but the circumflex 
may stand on the penult («fpué). 


165. The ultima, if accented and short, has the acute (zorapés) ; 
if accented and long, has either the acute (AcAvkuws), or the circumflex 
(Tlepexdjjs). ; ‘ 

166. When the ultima is long, the acute cannot stand on the 


antepenult, nor the circumflex on the penult. Thus, dyfperov and 
Sdpou are impossible. 


167. When the ultima is short, a word, if accented 


a. on the ultima, has the acute: odds. 

b. on a short penult, has the acute: vopos. 

c. ona long penult, has the circumflex: sapov. 
d. on the antepenult, has the acute: dvOpuzos. 


168. When the ultima is long, a word, if accented 


a. on the ultima, has the acute or the circumflex: éyd, codiss. 
b. on the penult, has the acute: A€wy, daipwr. 


169. Final -a: and -o. are regarded as short: wofoas, Bovdouat, rpdmadat, 
&Opwro, But in the optative -a. and -o are long (Atoa:, Bovdevor), as in con- 
tracted syllables. So also iu the locative ofmo. at kome (but oixoe houses). 

a. The difference in the quantitative treatment of -a: and -o: depends on an 
original difference of accentuation that may have vanished in Greek. -ae and 


2, Doric regarded final -o:. (169) as long (dv@pdro.), and probably -a: in nouns 
(xpar); made paroxytones the 3 pl. act. of the past tenses (ébépov, éddoav) and 
such words as rates, yuvalxes, mrwxas; made perispomena the gen. masc. pl. of 
Pronouns (rovréy, é\AGv) and the gen. fem. pl. of adj. in -os (4ugorepav). The 
substitution, in the accus. pl., of -ds and -os for -ds and -ovs, caused no change 
in the accent (wdo%s, dumddos). 
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~ot, when short, were pronounced with a clipped, or simple, tone; when long, 
with a drawled, or compound, tone. 


170. The quantity of a, 1, v (147) may often be learned from the accent. 
Thus, in @ddarTa, qusous, rixus, Sbvayis, wis, the vowel of the last sylable 
must be short; in ¢fAos the « must be short (otherwise P7Aes). Cp. 163. 


ACCENT AS AFFECTED BY CONTRACTION, CRASIS, AND ELISION 


171. Contraction. —If either of the syllables to be contracted had 
an accent, the contracted syllable has an accent. Thus: ~ 

a, A contracted antepenult has the acute: gededuevos = pihotueros, 

b. A contracted penult has the circumflex when the ultima is short; the 
acute, when the ultima is long: giddover = pedoder, didebyTwr = pirobyTwr. 

c. A contracted ultima las the acute when the uncontracted form was 
oxytone: éoraus = éords ; otherwise, the circumflex: gidéw = gird. 

N. 1.—A contracted syllable has the circumflex only when, in the uncon- 
tractéd form, an acute was followed by the (unwritten) grave (155, 156). 
Thus, Mepicdéys = MepixdHs, Tudo = tiv. Tn all other cases we have the acute: 
pirddyrer = prrovvtwy, Beads = PeBeds. 

N. 2. — Exceptions to 171 are often due to the analogy of other forms (236 a, 
264 e, 279 a, 290 c, 309 a). 


172. If neither of the syllables to be contracted had an accent, 
the contracted syllable has no accent: qiAce = dire, yévei = yéves, 
mepimAoos = wepirdouvs. For exceptions, see 236 b. 


173. Crasis.—In crasis, the first word (as less important) loses 
its accent: rdya6d for ra ayabd, rdv for ra. év, kaya for Kai eye. 
a. If the second word is a dissyllabic paroxytone with short ultima, it is uncer- 
tain whether, in crasis, the paroxytone remains or changes to properispomenon, 
-In this book rotpyov, rdé\Xa are written for 7d Zpyov, ra dAAa ; but many scholars 
write rofpyor, TahAa. 


174. Elision.—%In elision, oxytone prepositions and conjunctions 
lose their accent: zap’ (for mapa) 2.03, dAX’ (for éAAa) éyd. In other oxy- 
tones the accent is thrown back to the penult: wdAd’ (for roAAG) erador. 

a. Observe that in r6AN éraéov the acute is not changed to the grave (154 a, 
3). A circumflex does not result from the recession of the accent. Thus, ¢7v 
(not phe) eyo for @npi éyd. rid and roré, after a word which cannot receive 
their accent (183 d), drop their accent: ovrw ror’ Gy. 


ANASTROPHE 


175. Anastrophe (dvacrpody turning-back) occurs in the case of 
oxytone prepositions of two syllables, which throw the accent back 
on the first syllable. 
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a. When the preposition follows its case: rovrw» wéps (for wept rotrwr) 
about these things. No other preposition than ep! follows its case in prose. 

N. 1.—In poetry anastrophe occurs with the other dissyllabic prepositions 
(except dvrl, dupt, id). In Homer a preposition following its verb and sepa- 
rated from it by tmesis (1650) also admits anastrophe (Aovcy dire for dohotay). 

N. 2. — When the final vowel of the preposition is elided, the accent is dropped 
if no mark of punctuation intervenes: xepoty op jperépyow B 3874, 

b. When a preposition stands for a compound formed of the preposition and 

éorl. Thus, rdépa for wdpeo'r: it is permitted, for tvear. it is possible 
(évt is a poetic form of éy). 

N. — In poetry, mépa may stand for wdpeo: or wépeyu; and &va arise! up! 

is used for dvéorn&. Hom. has & = Eve, 


CHANGE OF ACCENT IN DECLENSION, INFLECTION, AND 
COMPOSITION 


176. When a short ultima of the nominative is lengthened in an 
oblique case 

a. aproparoxytone becomes paroxytone: Odadarra budrdrrys, dvOpwres 
dvOparrov. ? 

b. a properispomenon becomes paroxytone: potoa poveys, Soporv dapov. 

c. an oxytone becomes perispomenon in the genitive and dative of 
the second declension: Oeds Oeod be OeGy Bevis. 


177. When, for a long ultima, a short ultima is substituted in 
‘inflection 

a. a dissyllabic paroxytone (with penult long by nature) becomes 
properispomenon: Aw Ade. 

b. a polysyllabic paroxytone (with penult either long or short) be- 
comes proparoxytone: wadetw waideve, TheKw TAcKoper- 


178, In composition the accent is usually recessive (159) in the 
case of substantives and adjectives, regularly in the case of verbs: 
Badots dvdBaors, beds GOeos, Ate drdAve. 

a. Proper names having the form of a substantive, adjective, or participle, 
usually change the accent : “Edmis (éAris), DAadxos (yNavxds), Dédwy (yedGv). 

b. Special cases will be considered under Declension and Inflection. 


PROCLITICS 


179. Ten monosyllabic words have no accent and are closely con- 
nected with the following word. They are called proclitics (from 
mpoxAlvy lean forward). They are: 

The forms of the article beginning with a vowel (6, }, of, ai); the 
prepositions éy, eis (és), €€ (éx); the conjunction ed if; as as, that 

(also a preposition to); the negative adverb ov (ovd«, obx, 137). 
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1so. A proclitic sometimes takes an accent, thus: 


a, ot at the end of a sentence: ¢7s, 4 08; do you say so or not? wOs yap 
ov; for why not? Also ob no standing alone, 

b. ¢&. év, and e/s receive an acute in poetry when they follow the word to 
which they belong and stand at the end of the verse: xaxav & out of evils = 472. 

c. ws as becomes 4s in poetry when it follows its noun: Oss és as agod. os 
standing for obrws is written és even in prose (0vd" cs not even thus). 

d. When the proclitic precedes an enclitic (183 e): @v rit. 


N. —6 used as a relative (for 4s, 1105) is written & On 8 demonstrative 
see 1114, 


ENCLITICS 


181. Enclitics (from éykdtvw lean on, upon) are words attaching 
themselves closely to the preceding word, after which they are pro- 
nounced rapidly. Enclities usually lose their accent. They are: 

a. The personal pronouns pod, wol, ué; cod, col, cé; ov, of, &, and (in 
poetry) oglo., 

b. The indefinite pronoun vis, vi in all cases (including ref, r@ for rivds, 
rivl, but excluding &rra = rid); the indefinite adverbs rod (or modi), rH, rol, 
obey, roré, 7H, THs. When used as interrogatives these words are not enclitic 
(rls, rl, rod (Or 76K), wh, wot, wébev, rére, TO, TOS). 

ce All dissyllabie forms of the present indicative of «ju am and gnpl say 
(i.e. all except ef and ¢7s). 

ad. The particles yé, ré, rol, rép; the inseparable -de in be, sdataae. etc. 

N. — Enclities, when they retain their accent, are called orthotone. See 187. 


_ 182. The accent of an enclitic, when it is thrown back upon the 
preceding word, always appears as an acute: Oyp ve (not Gijp re)’ from 


Ono + ré. 


183. The word preceding an enclitic is treated as follows: 


a. An oxytone keeps its accent, and does not change an acute to a grave 
(154 a): 86s wow, Kaddy éori. 

b. A perispomenon Keeps its accent: @A6 ce, ripdy rivwy, 

c. A proparoxytone or properispomenon receives, as an additional accent, 
the acute on the ultima: dyépwrdbs THs, &vOpwrol twes, Hxeoved Tier; ceobv ps, 
matdds Tives. 

d. A paroxytone receives no additional accent: a monosyllabic enclitic loses 
its accent (xa@pa tes, pldos pov), a dissyllabic enclitic retains its accent (xdpas 
ruvds, plroe Tuvés) oxcept when its final vowel is elided (174 a). 


181 D. Also enclitic are the dialectic and poetical forms ped, oéo, ced, rol, ré, 
and rv (accus. = cé), éo, et, eer, uly, viv, ool, oly, odd, opud, cputv, optwr, 
opéas, opds and spas, o¢4a; also the particles » or wy» (not viv), Epic xé (xév), 
Ohv, pd; and Epic éool, Ion. els, thou art. 
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N. — Like paroxytones are treated properispomena ending in & or y when 
followed by a dissyNabic enclitic: xfput éorl; and so probably «fput res. 
e. A proclitic (179) takes an acute: %» viv, ef reves. 


184. Siuce an enclitic, on losing its accent, forms a part of the preceding 
word, the writing &vépwros ris would violate the rule (149) that no word can be 
accented on a syllable before the antepenult. A paroxytoue receives no addi- 
tional accent in order that two successive syllables may not have the acute (not 
glrbs dori). 


185. When several enclities occur in succession, each receives an accent 
from the following, only the last having no accent: ef rov zfs ria L50: éxOpdy if 
ever any one saw an enemy anywhere T. 4. 47. 


186. Sometimes an enclitic unites with a preceding word to form a compound 
(cp. Lat. -que, -ve), which is accented as if the enclitic were stilla separate word. 
Thus, ore (not oBre), Hore, etre, calror, obrivos, Grin, SvTiwwy ; usually rep (sorep); 
and the inseparable -ée in 83, rovede, olkade, and ~Ge and -x: in cfGe (poetic afGe), 
valyst. obre, Grim, etc., are not real exceptions to the rules of accent (163, 164). 

a. ofés re able is sometimes written ofdare. ote od» is usually written otxcovy 
not therefore, and not therefore ? in distinction from odbxoby therefore. eyd ye 
and éuol ye may become tywye, Euorye. 

187. An enclitic retains its accent (is orthotone, cp. 181 N.): 

a. When it is emphatic, as in contrasts: 4 cot 7 7@ Tarpl cov cither to you 
or to your father (éyoi, éuol, éué are emphatic: elwé cat éuol tell me too), and 
at the beginning of a sentence or clause: gyal ydp I say in fact. 

b. éo7t is written gor: at the beginning of a sentence; when it expresses 
existence or possibility; when it follows ovx, wh, ef, ws, xaf, dddd (or dAX’), 
roiro (or robr’); and in éorw of some, farw bre sometimes. ‘Thus, el ory ovrws 
of it is so, roiro 6 gor that which exists. 

c. Inthe phrases wore yey... roré d¢, reves wey... Tuves 5é. 

d, After a word suffering elision: roddol d’ eicty (for 5€ eiow), Tabs’ earl. 

e. When a dissyllabic enclitic follows a paroxytone (188 d). 


N. 1.— When they are used as indirect reflexives in Attic prose (1228), the 
pronouns of the third person of and ogi: are orthotone, of is generally enclitic, 
while 2 is generally orthotone. 

N, 2.— After oxytone prepositions and évexa enclitic pronouns (except zis) 
usually keep their accent (éri col, not émi cot ; évexa cot, not evexd cov ; evexdrov, 
not Evexa rob). euod, duol, éué are used after prepositions (except mpés we; and 
in the drama dui yor). : 


MARKS OF PUNCTUATION 


188. Greek has four marks of punctuation. The comme and period have 
the same forms as in English. For the colon and semicolon Greek has only one 
sign, a point above the line (-): of 8€ yodws érelOoyro: érlorevoy yap atte and 
they gladly obeyed; for they trusted him X.A.1.2.2. The mark of tnterroga- 
tion (;) is the same as our semicolon: wés yap of; for why not? 


PART II 


INFLECTION 


189. Parts of Speech.— Greek has the following parts of speech: 
substantives, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and particles. In this Grammar noun is used to include 
both the substantive and the adjective. 


190, Inflection is the change in the form of nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs which indicates their relation to other words in the sentence. 
Declension is the inflection of substantives, adjectives (including par- 
ticiples), and pronouns; conjugation is the inflection of verbs. 


191. Stems.— Inflection is shown by the addition of endings to the stem, 
which is that part of a word which sets forth the idea ; the endings fit the word 
to stand in various relations to other words in the sentence. ‘he endings 
originally had distinct meanings, which are now seldom apparent. In verbs they 
represent the force of the personal pronouns in English ; in nouns they often 
‘correspond to the ideas expressed by of, to, for, etc. Thus, the stem doyo- 
becomes Aédyo-s word, the stem Aeyo- becomes Aéyo-pev we say. Whether a stem 
is used as a noun or a verb depends solely on its signification; many stems are 
used both for nouns and for verbs, as riza- in riz honour, ripa- in ripd-w 
TI honour; édwid- in édwl(8)-s hope, edritw I hope (édrid-w). The pure stem, 
that is, the stem without any ending, may serve as a word; as xdpa land, déye 
speak! dbye oh word! 


192. The stem often changes in form, but not in meaning, in nouns and 
verbs. ‘Thus, the stem of Adyo-s word is Noyo- or Aoye-, Of rarhp father is rarep- 
(strong stem) or warp- (weak stem); of delao-yer we leave is Aeimo-, Of éAtmo- 
pev we lefiis \uro-. The verbal stem is also modified to indicate change in time : 
Tiph-oo-pey we shall honour. 


193. Roots. — The fundamental part of a word, which remains after the 
word has been analyzed into all its component parts, is called a root. When 
a stem agrees in form with a root (as in rod-és, gen. of wovs foot) it is called a 
root-stem. A root contains the mere idea of a word in the vaguest and most 
abstract form possible. Thus, the root Aey, and in another form doy, contains 
the idea of saying simply. By the addition of a formative element o we arrive 
at the stems deyo- and Aoyo-in Aéyo-wey we say, dMyo-s word (i.e. what is said). 

44 
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Words are built by adding to the root certain formative suffixes by which the 
stem and then the word, ready for use, is constructed. ‘Thus, from the root dv 
are formed dv-c1-s loosing, db-rpo-v ransom, du-ri-xd-s able to loose, hu-69-vai to 
have loosed. The formation of the stem by the addition of suffixes to the root 
is treated in Part IE. The root itself may assume various forms without change 
of meaning, as Aey in Aéy-o-wer we Say, Ao in Aby-0-s word. 

N.—Since Greek is connected with the other Indo-European languages, the 
roots which we establish in Greek by analysis of a word into its simplest form 
often reappear in the connected languages (p. 1, A). ‘Thus, the root dep of pepw 
I bear is seen in Sanskrit bhdrdmt, Lat. fero, Germ. ge-béren. The assumption 
of roots is merely a grammatical convenience in the analysis of word-forms, and 
their determination is part of comparative grammar. Roots and suffixes as such 
never existed as independent words in Greek, or indeed in any known period of 
the parent language from which Greek and the other Indo-European tongues 
are derived. The theory that all roots are monosyllables is ill supported. As 
far back as we can follow the history of the Indo-European languages we find 
only complete words; hence their analysis into component morphological ele- 
ments is merely a scientific device for purposes of arrangement and classification. 


DECLENSION 


194. Declension deals with variations of number, gender, and case. 


195. Number.— There are three numbers: singular, dual, and 
plural. The dual speaks of two or a pair, as rh éddbarpsd the two 
eyes; but it is not often used, and the plural (which denotes more 
than one) is frequently substituted for it (of dpGadpoi the eyes). 


196. Gender. — There are three genders: masculine, feminine, and 
‘neuter. 


a. Gender strictly marks sex-distinction. But in Greek, asin German and 
French, many inanimate objects are regarded as masculine or feminine. Such 
words are said to have ‘grammatical’ gender, which is determined only by their 
Jorm. Words denoting objects without natural gender usually show their gram- 
matical gender by the forin of the adjective, as waxpds Adyos a long speech, 
paxpa vioos a long island, paxpor reixos a long wall. 

b. The gender of Greek words is usually indicated by meaus of the article: 
6 for masculine, + for feminine, 7é for neuter. 


197, Rule of Natural Gender.—- Nouns denoting male persons are 
masculine, nouns denoting female persons are feminine. Thus, 
‘6 vairgs seaman, 6 orparidrys soldier, 4 yy woman, 4 Kopy maiden. 

a, A whole class is designated by the masculine: oi &@pwro men, i.e. men 
and women. 

b. Excrrrions ro tus Rute or NaturaL Genper.— Diminutives in -sov 
are neuter (199d), as 7d dvépdriov mantkin (6 &vOpwros man), 1d watdloy little 
child (male or female, 6 or 4 rats child), 1d yovacor little woman (4 yur woman). 

. Also the words réxvov, réxos child (strictly ‘thing born’), dvdpdmrobor captive. 
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198. Common Gender. — Many nouns denoting persons are either masculine 
or feminine. Thus, 6 rats boy, 4 mais girl, 6 Oe6s god, % Océs (H Ged poet.) yoddess. 
So with names of animals: 6 Bods ox, 4 Bots cow, 6 trros horse, 4 iwros mare. 

a. Some names of animals have only one grammatical gender without regard 
to sex, as 6 Aayws he-hare or she-hare,  dddrqt he-fox or she-fox. 


199. Gender of Sexless Objects. — The gender of most nouns denot- 
ing sexless objects has to be learned by the endings (211, 228, 255) 
and by observation. The following general rules should be noted. 


a. Masculine are the names of winds, months, and most rivers. Thus, 6 Bopéas 
the North Wind, 6 ‘ExarouParsy Hecatombacon, 6 Kyg¢iccbs Cephissus. 

N, — The gender of these proper names is made to correspond to 6 dveyos wind, 
6 pie month, 6 roraudss river. In the case of winds and rivers the gender may 
be due in part to personification. 

b. Feminine are the names of almust all countries, islands, cities, trees, 
and plants. Thus, 9’Arrixh Attica, 4 Afdos Delos, 4 Képir6os Corinth, ) rirus 
pine, 4 dyredos vine. The gender here follows that of ) v9 or # xapa land, 
country, 4 visos island, ) réXs city, 4 dpds, originally tree in general, but later 
oak (rd 5évdpor is the ordinary word for tree). 

c. Feminine are most abstract words, that is, words denoting a quality or a con- 
dition. Thus, 4 dperd virtue, } etvova good-will, 4 raxtrns swiftness, y Owls hope. 

d. Neuter are diminutives (197 b), words and expressions quoted, letters of 
the alphabet, infinitives, and indeclinable nouns. Thus, 7d tuets the word ‘you,’ 
7S yr seavréy the saying ‘learn to know thyself,’ rd adda alpha, rd wadeverv 
to educate, rd xpewy necessity. 

N. — But some names of women end in -wy (197 b): 7 Truxépiov Glycerium. 


200. Remarks.—a. Most of the exceptions to 199 a-b are due to 
the endings; eg. 4 Ajfy Lethe, 4 Brvt Styx (rivers of the Lower World), 78 
“Apyos Argos, 6 Kahvédy Calydon, 787 Idtov Ilium, of Acdgol Delphi, 6 hwréds lotus. 

b. Change in gender is often associated with change in form: 6 Xvxos he-wolf, | 
4 NUKawva, she-wolf, 6 romrys poet, } wofrpia poetess, 6 Bloros and 4 Bory life, 
6 rpdros manner, } TpoTH rout. 

c. The gender of one word may influence that of another word of like mean- 
ing. Thus 4 vijgos island and % Al@os stone are feminine probably because of 
4 yH land and 4 wérpa rock. 


201. Cases. — There are five cases: nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, and vocative. The genitive denotes from as well as of, 
the dative denotes to or for and also by, with, on, in, at, etc. The 
other cases are used as in Latin. 

a. The genitive, dative, and accusative are called obligue cases to distin~ 
guish them from the nominative and vocative. 


202. The vocative is often like the nominative im the singular; in 
the plaral it is always the same. Nominative, vocative, and accusa- 
tive have the same form in neuter words, aud always have « in the 
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plural. In the dual there are two forms, one for nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative, the other for genitive and dative. 


203. Lost Cases. — Greek has generally lost the forms of the instrumental 

and locative cases (which have become fused with the dative) and of the ablative. 

‘The Greek dative is used to express by, as in Big, Lat. ot; with, as in Méows with 

stones ; and %, on, as in yq on the earth. From way be expressed by the geni- 

tive: réppw Drdprys far from Sparta. When the genitive and dative do duty 

‘for the ablative, prepositions are often used. Instances of the forms of the 
lost cases are given in 341. 


204. Declensions. — There are three declensions, which are named 
from the stems to which the case endings are attached. 
1. First or A-declension, with stems in & | 
2. Second or O-declension, with stems in o! 
8. Third or Consonant declension, with steins in a consonant or in t 
and v. 


Vowel Declension. 


The nominative and accusative are alike in the singular and plural 
of all neuter nouns. The nominative and vocative are alike in the 
poral. ‘ 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE ACCENT OF NOUNS 


205. Substantives and adjectives accent, in the oblique cases, the 
-same syllable as is accented in the nominative, provided the ultima 
permits (163); otherwise the following syllable receives the accent. 

ldecl. @dAarra, Oardrrns, Gardrry, OddarTar, Oddarra: (169), Oadrdrrais, 
Oaddrras. 
2Zdecl. Gxlpwros, dvOparov; dvOpdrw, dvOpwrov, dvOpwro: (169), dvOpwrwy, 
avOpwrots, arfowsous, 
3decl. Adwy, Adovros, Méovrt, Adovra, Aéovres, hedyTwr. 
Adj.: Gos (287), akia, dkwov, délov, dtias, dtlp, atia, dklwy, délocs. 
xaplers (299), xaplervros, xaplervri, xaplerra, xapiévTw. 
206. The character of the accent depends on the general laws (167, 168, 
176). Thus, vicy, vixae (169); Sapor, Sdpou, FGpa;, cSpa, cdyaros, cwpdTwv, 
wdpara, 


207. Oxytones of the first and second declensions are perispomena in 
the genitive and dative of all numbers; cxid, oxiGs, oxi@, oxiGr, oxiis; eds, 
Got, Oe, OeGv, Geots ; pavepbs, pavepod, pavepys, Pavepwv, pavepois. 


208. The genitive plural of all substantives of the first declension has the 
circumflex on the w of -w», Thus, vicy vixév; @ddatra Gadarra&y; wodirns rohi- 
tiv; veavlas vedrrdv. 


209. The fem. gen. plural of adjectives and participles in -os has the same 
accent and form as the masculine and neuter. Thus, Sfxacos, gen. pl. drxalov 
‘(in atl genders) ; Avépevos, gen. pl. Avoudvww (in all genders). 
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210. CASE ENDINGS OF NOUNS 
Vower DECLENSION Coxsonayt DEcLENSION 
SINGULAR 

Masc. and Fem, Neuter Mase. and Fem. Nenter 
Nom. -s or none ay -s or none none 
Gen. -s OT -\o “0s 
Dat. ov 4 : 
Ace, v -v OF -a none 
Voe. none “v none or like Nom. none 

DUAL 
N. AY. none “€ 
G. D. “Ww -Olw 
PLURAL 

NV. ~ -a -€s “a 
Gen. ' “ov -ov 
Dat. ats (-ut) “Ol, OO, ToL 
Ace. -vs (-ds) od “vs, -ds -a 


a. The stem may undergo a change upon its union with the case ending, as 
in the genitive plural of the first declension (213), Cp. 258, 264, 268, etc. 

b. In the vowel declension, -. of the nominative plural is borrowed from the 
inflection of pronouns (éxetvo-c). 


SUBSTANTIVES: 
FIRST DECLENSION (STEMS IN @) 


211. Stems in a are masculine or feminine. The feminine nomi- 
native singular ends in -a, -a, or -y; the masculine nominative singu- 
lar adds -s to the stem, and thus ends in -as or ~ys. 


212. Table of the union of the case endings (when there are any) with the 
final vowel of the stem. 


Fem. Sine. Masc. Sine. Masc. Fom. Pu. |Masc. Fem. Duan 
Nom. @ or& yy | a-s 1s a-t NA.V. a 
Gen. Gs ory-s y-s| G-1o (Hom.a-0) | dv(for¢é-wv, d-wv)} G.D. a-w 
Dat. Gt or mu ya | ar nt a-is OT a-toi(v) 

Ace. G-vora-yv av a-v n-v | ds (for a-vs) 
Vo. @ ora yy |a@ aor y Cay 


Observe the shortening of the stem in vocative singular and plural, in nomi- 
native and dative plural, and genitive and dative dual. 
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213. Accent.— For special rule of accent in the genitive plural, see 208. 
The genitive plural is always perispormenon since -y is contracted from -¢-w» de- 
rived from original (and Homi.) -é-wy (51). Final -a: is treated as short (169). 

a. The form of the gen. pl. is taken from the pronominal adjective, 7.e. 
(Hom.) «dw» goddesses follows the analogy of a ) tdwy (332 D.) for ra- 
(a) wv, ef, Lat. ista-rum dead-rum. 


214. The dialects show various forms. 


215. Dative Plural. —The ending -adn(v) occurs in Attic poetry 
(Sixator from Sixy right, Seomérasot from Seorérys lord). 

a. Attic inscriptions to 420 B.c. have -yo. (written -nu1), -noi, and (after e, 
 p) “ee (written -air) and -ao.. Thus, dpayuto: and Spaxufior drachmas, 


roplaoc and Taylacr stewards. -yot and -ao. are properly endings of the locative 
case (341). 


214 D. 1. For 4, Doric and Aeolic have original a; thus, vixd, vixas, vixg, 
vixdy 5 woNtras, xptrds, “Arpeidas. : 

2, Ionic has for the @ of Attic even after, ., and p; thus, ~yeve}, olxin, d-yopt, 
polpys, Holpy (DOM. poipd), veyvins. Thus, dyopy, -fs, -7, -4v 3 venvins, -ov, ~p, ny. 
But. Hom. has éed goddess, ‘Epyelas Hermes. 

3. The dialects admit -d in the nom. sing. less often than does Attic. Thus, 
Tonic rpipyn stern, xvion savour (Att. mpipra, xvica), Dor. 7d\na daring. Tonic 
has y for d in the abstracts in -ely, -oln (ddnOein truth, edvoin good-will), Hom. 
has wyeda oh maiden from viudn. 

4, Nom. sing. masc. — Hom. has -ra for -rys in inréra horseman, imayddra 
dviver of horses, vebehyyepéra cloud-collector, xvavoxatra dark-haired ; and, with 
recessive accent, wyrlera counsellor. So in the adj. edpiona far-sounding. Cp. 
Lat. poeta, scriba. 

5. Gen. sing. masc. — (a) -ae, the original form from 4-(:)o, is used by Hom. 
(Arpeldé0). It contracts in Aeolic and Doric to -& (‘Arpelda). 

(b) -ea, from yo (= ae) by 34, is also used by Hom., who makes it a single 
syllable by synizesis (60), as in’Arpeldew. Hat. has -ew, aS ToXirew (168 a). 

(c), -w in Hom. after a vowel, Bopéw (nom. Bopéys). 

6. Accus. sing. masc.—In proper names Hat, often has -ea borrowed from 
s stems (264), as MeAriddea for Midridd yy. 

7. Dual,— Hom. has the nom. dual of masculines only. In the gen. and dat. 
Hom. has -aw and also ~aup. 

8 Gen. plur.—(a) -dwv, the original form, occurs in Hom. (povsdwy, dyo- 
pawy). In Aeolic and Doric -éwy contracts to (b) -fiv (dyopav). The Doric -ay 
is found also in the choral songs of the drama (merpay rocks). (¢) -€ov, the 
Tonic form, appears in Homer, who usually makes it a single syllable by synizesis 
(60) as in Bounéur, from Bovd} plan. -éwy is from -jwy, Ionic for ~dwr. (a) -dv 
in Hom. generally after vowels (xdsordy, from doin hut). 

9. Dat. plur. : -y0:(»), -ys, generally before vowels, and (rarely) -acs in Hom. 
Tonic has -yet, Aeolic -aot(v), -ais, Doric -ass. 

10. Accus. plur. : -avs, -ds, ds in various Doric dialects, -a:s in Aeolic. 
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216. I, FEMININES 
SINGULAR 


4 xopa  viky A buy Hpoipa = yAGrra sy Od Aarra 
(x wpa-) (vixa.-) (gvya-) (w0upa-) (yhwrra-) (@ararra-) 


land victory Slight Sate tongue sea 
Nom. xo pa. viny uy potpa yarra OdAarra 
Gen. xopas viens wyis poipas yAérrns Bararrys 
Dat. xopa ving vyii poipa yhorry Badarry 
Ace. Xopa-v vi«y-v vyt-v potpa-v yAarra-v Oaratrra-v 
Voc, Xopa viky vyt| potpa yAStTa, Odrkarra 
DuaL 
N. A.V. xdpa vika pvya polpa yAérra badarra 
G. D. XSpary vixaiv vyaiv poipary yAdrratv Borarraty 
: PLURAL 

N.Y. XGpar vikat vyai potpar yASrrar OdAarrar 
Gen. yopav vik@v dvyav powpdiy yAorrav Oararrav 
Dat. - xa@pas vikaus vyais poipais yrérrais Cardrrais 
Ace. Xopais vikas dbuyas _ poipiis yAérras Saddrras 


dpa season, hudpa day, ext shadow, udxy batile, réxyn art, yroun judgment, Tys4 
honor, aperh virtue, potea muse, tpdpa prow, duata wagon, déta opinion. 


217. RuLes.—a. If the nominative singular ends in alpha preceded by a 
vowel (cxd shadow) or p (uotpa), alpha is kept throughout the singular. 

b. If the nominative singular ends in aipka preceded by a consonant not p, 
alpha is changed to » in the genitive and dative singular. 

c. Ifthe nominative singular ends in », » is kept in all the cases of the singular. 

d. When the genitive singular has -ys, final a of the nominative singular is 
always short; when the genitive singular has -as, the final a is generally long. 


Feminines fall info two classes : 


2is, (I) Feminines with & or 4 in all the cases of the singular. 

After e, 1, or p, @ appears in all the cases of the singular, as in yeved race, 
olla house, xépa land. Otherwise, » throughout the singular, as vicn victory. - 

a. After o, we find both @ and n, as erod porch, Bo} shout, dxof hearing, 
pon current, Aba pomegranate. After p we have » in «py girl, dépn neck (31). 


2i9. (II) Feminines with & In the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular. The quantity of the vowel is generally shown 
by the accent (163, 164). 
In this class are included: 
1. Substantives having o (£, ¥, 77, or co), {, AA, or aw before the final « show 
& in nom., accus,, and voc. sing., and 7 in gen, and dat. sing. Thus, 
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potoa muse, potcns, wovon, duaka wagon, Tpdmesa table, yhdrra tongue, 
Alga root, duihda contest, Néava lioness. Others are rédue daring, dtara 
mode of life, ixarfa thorn, pvia fly. 
9. Substantives in é in nom., accus,, and voce. sing., and @ in gen. and dat. sing. 

a, Substantives in -ea and -rpa denoting females, as Bagidhea queen (but 
Baorthela kingdom), parrpia female harper; so the fem. of adj. in -vs, 
as ‘yAuKUs, “yhuKeta sweet. 

b. Abstracts in -ca and -o1 from adjectives in -ys and -oos, as é\fOeca truth 
(from ddn6%s true), evo good will (from eBvovs, etvoos kind, 290). 

c. Most substantives in -pa after a diphthong or 5, as wotpa fate, yédipa bridge. 


220. Exceptions to 219, 1: xépon temple (later xbppn), époy dew; to 2b: in 
Attic poetry, dAnOela, edvola, dyvolai ignorance, which owe their @ to the influence 
of the genitive and dative édnGeias, ddyOela, etc. 


221. Most, if not all, of the substantives in & are formed by the addition of 
the suffix sa or ca (20); thus, yASrra from yAwy-1a (CP. Yawxiv-es points), -yéptpa 
from yepup-sa, Sérepa giver from dorep-.a (and so pépovea bearing from gpeporr- 
za), potpa from pop-ra, peArp-ia. 


222. H. MASCULINES 
SINGULAR 
6 veivias 6 todttys 6 KpiThs *AtpelSns 
(rea na-) (woXira-) (Kptra-) CArpeda-) 
young man citizen judge son of Atreus 
Nom. veavia-s amoAtTy-§ KpITh-s "Arpeln-s 
Gen. ved viov woAtrov Kpirod *ArtpelSou 
Dat. veavia mohiTy KpLTa *Arpeidy 
Acc. veavia-v modtTH-v KpiTipey * Arpeliq-v 
Voc, veivid moktta. KptTd — "ArpelBq 
DUAL 
NAY. veavia, noite pita *Arpelba 
G. D. veivlary qwoktTaL _ Kperaiy *AtpetBarv 
PLURAL 
NY. vetiviar modtrat Kptrai "ArpctBar 
Gen. veyed qroAiTOy KpiTdy *Artpadav 
Dat. vedviats TOXLTONS Kpttats *Arpeidars 
Acc. veGivias qroAtras Kpiras *Arpeidas 


‘Taulas steward, Alvelas Aencas, —vatrys sailor, rotérns bowman, erparierys sol- 
dier, deomdras ruler, — pabnrhs pupil, tomThs poet ~ Iléprns Persian. 


223. Accent. — The vocative of Secrdrqs lord is décro7a. 
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224. a@ and y. — In the final syllable of the singular @ appears after e, «, and Ps 
otherwise we find ». Cp. 218. 
a. Exceptions are compounds in -yérpys: yew-nérpns measurer of land. 


225. Genitive singular.— The form in -ov is borrowed from the genitive 
singular of the second declension. A few words in -as, generally names of persons 
not Greeks, have -a, the Doric genitive (214 D.5): ‘Avvipis Hannibal, gen.’ Avvipa. 


226. Vocative singular. — Masculines in -as have the vocative in -a (veavla) ; 
those in -r7s have -d (woXira), all others in -ys have -y ('Arpel5n, Kpovlin son of 
Kronos) except names of nations and compounds: IIlépcd Persian, Dxide 
Scythian, -yew-uérpa& (nom. yew-zérpys measurer of land), wado-rplBa gymnastic 
master. 


CONTRACTS (FEMININES AND MASCULINES) 
227. Contracts in a or 7 from ea or aa have the circumflex in all 
the cases: nominative feminine -a, -j, masculine -is, ~js. 
SINGULAR 


Tq pve mind ov fig tree 6 Boppas Boreas 6 ‘Eppiis Hermes 


(uva- for (cvKn- for (Boppa- for CEpyn- for 
pvaa-) ovKea-) Bopea- 117) “Eppea-) 
Nom. pve OK Boppé-s “Eppjj-s 
Gen. pvas UKs Boppod “Eppod 
Dat. pa. oUKG Boppa “Eppij 
Ace. pva-v oUKA-v Boppa-v “Eppij-v 
Voc. pa ciKi Bopp& “Epp 
DUAL 
N. A.V, pa ouKG, “Eppa 
G. D. pvaiv oiKaiv “Eppaiv 
PLURAL 

N.V. pvat ovKat “Eppat 
Gen. pvav oDKav “Eppév 
Dat. pvats ouKats “Eppats 
Acc. pvds ouKas “Eppas 


The dual and plural of “Epujjs mean statues of Hermes. 

Other examples: 4 'A@nva@ Athena (from 'A@nva(i)a-), yj earth (yea- oF yaa.-) 
with no plural in Attic, 9 yah weasel (yadcd-), ) ddedprdH niece (ddedpridea-), 
6’Ameddjjs Apelles (‘AmedAca~). 


227 D. Hat. has pvéa, predy, uvdas, y@ and yedr, ‘Epuijs, Bopfs. Hom. has 
A@nvatn, yi (and yata), cvxén, “Eppelas 214 D. 2, Bopéys. 
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SECOND DECLENSION (STEMS IN 0) 


228. O stems in the nominative add -s to the stem in masculines 
and feminines; -y in neuters. The feminines, of which there are 
few, are declined like the masculines. In the neuters, nominative, 
voeative, and accusative singular have the same form (in -ov); in 
the plural these cases end in -a. 


229. TABLE OF THE UNION OF THE CASE ENDINGS WITH 
THE STEM VOWEL 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Mase. and Fem. Neuter | Masc., Fem., and Neuter Masc. and Fem. Neuter 
Nom. o-s o-v NL. AV. @ Nom. o-+ & 
Gen. ov (for o-(vo) G. D. o-w Gen. ov 
Dat. @ (for o-v) Dat. o-is OF o-to1(v) 
Ace. o-v Acc. ous (for o-vs) a 
Voc. € o-v Voc. o-v a 


a. Final -o: is treated as short (169). 

b. The dat. sing. in -p represents the union of the stem vowel -o and ai, 
the original case ending in the I. E. languages. Forms in -o., as ofko. at home, 
may be locatives (-o + i, the locative ending). — The stem vowel o varies with e, 
which appears in the vocative sing., and in wavdnuel (locative) in full force. — 
N. A. V. dual -w is for I. &. du. — The genitive pl. -wv is due to the union of 
++», which contracted to -w» in the earliest period of the language. — The 
neuter plural is probably the relic of a feminine collective ending in -@, which 
was shortened to -a. 


' 230. The dialects show various forms. 


231. SINGULAR 
6 tarmes horse 6 dvOpwros man 686s way = rd BSpov gift 

(irro-) (avOpwrro-) (660-) (Swpo-) 
Nom. tarmo-s &v8 parro-s 686-5 Sdpo-v 
Gen. . tarrrov GvOpérrov 6800 Bdpou 
“Dat. > bre av0pdre 653 Sdpw 
Ace. Uarwo-v avipwro-v 666-v 8apo-v 
Voe. torre Gv0 pware 68 8@po-v 


230 D. 1. Gen. sing. —-ovo, the original form, appears in Hom. modguow. 
By loss of « (48) comes -o0, which is sometimes read in Hom. (Aéédoo for AléAov 
«36). By contraction of oo comes -ov found in Hom., Ionic, Milder Doric. 
oo yields win Aeolic and Severer Doric (tr7w). 

2. Dual. —-ouy in Hom. (trmour). 

8. Dat. pl. —-o.ec(v) Hom., Aeolic, Ionic. 

4. Acc. pl. —-ous is from -o»-s (found in Cretan), that is, the accus. sing. + s. 
‘From -ovs comes -ws Severer Doric, -os Aeolic, -os Cretan and in Dor. poetry. 
-ovs is Hom., Ionic, and Milder Doric. 
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DUAL 
6 tiros horse 6 &vOpwr0s man 1 686s way = rd SGpov gift 
(trmo0-) (dvOpwro-) (660-) (dapo-) 
N. A.V. irre avOpdre 686 Sapo 
G. D (arirowy avOpdrow 6dotv Sdpow 
; PLURAL 
N.Y. tartrou &vOpwrrot 680i Spa 
Gen. tarrev avOporrey 65av Sapov 
Dat. torrrous avOpadrroig 680is Sdpous 
Acc. {arrrous : avOpdrous 680%s Sapa 


Masculine: Adyos word, Shuos people, Sobdos slave, xlvSivos danger, wodewos WaT ; 
dypbs field, rorapds river, dpibpds number. Feminine: vijcos island, jrepos 
mainiand ; 6()) rpodts nurse. Neuter: pyov work, wrepby wing, Setrvoy dinner. 


232. Feminines.—a. See 197 for més daughter-in-law; see 199 for vijoos 
island (cp. 200¢), AfjAos (the island of) Delos, KépwOos Corinth, payyés (acorn- 
bearing) oak, Guredos vine. 

b. Some are properly adjectives used substantively : dudexros (scil. yA@rTa 
speech) dialect, didperpos (scil. ypauuh line) diameter, atihews (scil. Opa door) 
Rouse-doer, stycdyros (scil. Bovdy council) legislative body, Epnuos and Freipos 
(scil. x@pi country) desert and mainland. 

c. Words for way: 636s and xédevfos way ; and duaterés carriage-road, arparés 
Ffoot-path, which may be adjectival (b) with 656s omitted. 

d. Various other words: Bdeaves touch-stone, BiBros book, yépavos crane, 
yudbos jaw, yopos chalk, 5éros writing-tablet, doxbs beam, Spbcos dew, xduivos 
Oven, Kapsores kneading-trough, xiBwrbs chest, xébmpos dung, Anvés wine-press, 
AéBos stone (200c), vdcos disease, whivOos brick, péBSos rod, copbs coffin, orodes 
ashes, Td@pos trench, xmrés coffer, pduuos sand, pipes pebble. 


233. Vocative. — The nominative @eds ig used instead of the voca- 
tive. ddsAdds brother retracts the accent (ddA de). 


234. Dative Plural.— The ending -oor(y) often appears in poetry, 
rarely in Attic prose (Plato). 
a. In Old Attic inscriptions -ocs displaces -o.sc(v) about 444 B.c. 


CONTRACTED SUBSTANTIVES 


235. Stems in co and oo are contracted according to 50, 51. ea in 
the neuter becomes a (56). 


235 D. Homeric and Ionic generally have the open forms. olvoxdos wine- 
powrer does not contract in Attic since it stands for ofvoxoses. 
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SINGULAR 
6 vobs inind 6 weplrdous sailing around Td oorodv bone 
(v00-) (rept doo-) (éere0-) 
Nom. (vé0-s)  vot-s (eplrdoos) — Tweplrdov-s (bcrdo-v) orrot-v 
Gen. (v6ev) vod (weperdbov) -treplrhov (boréov) der 
Dat. (by) vv (repirdoy) — reptAw (bcréy)  oerg 
Acc. (vb0-v)  vod-v (reptr)oo-v) Tepirhou-v (derdo-v) dorotb-v 
Voc. (vbe) vod (rept hoe) repirhov (ord0-v) .do-rot~v 
DUAL 
N. A.V. 9 (vw) vb Cmepurdéw) —-repitAw (derdw) oad 
G.D. (véorv)  voiv (reperdéoty) —-trepirrAow (ardor) oo-rotv 
PLURAL 

N.V. (vor) vot (eplrhoor) — weptwher (6crda) = dota 
Gen. (vow) vdv (reper déwv)  Teplarhov (Gordwy) dora 
Dat. (vbows)  vots (reper bors) rep iarhors (srrdos} dorois 
Acc. (vbous) voids (reper dbous) trepiarhous (oréa) dora 


4 whobs (whos) voyage, 6 pots (pos) stream, 7d xavoiiv (xdveov) basket. 


236. Accent.— a. The nominative dual is irregularly oxytone: vd, do7d, not 
vo, 607 & according to 171, N. 2. 

b, xavoiv (xdveov) Lasket receives its accent (not xdvovv) from that of the geni- 
tive and dative xavod, xavg. Cp. 290. 

c. Compounds retain the accent on the syllable that has it in the nominative 
singular: gxrdous from exmdoos 5 Exmdou (ot exmdod) from éxrddov; %xerdwv (not 
éerdGv) from éxrhbwr. 


ATTIC DECLENSION 


237. Some substantives ending in -ews are placed under the Second 
Declension because they are derived from earlier o stems preceded 
by a long vowel (ews from -yos, 34). A few others have a consonant 
before -ws., The vocative has no special form. 

WN. — This declension is called ‘* Attic’? because the words in question gener- 
ally show -ws in Attic aud -os in the Koiné dialect (p. 3, F). 


238. 6 veds temple 
SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. ved-s (Lonic vyé-s) N. A. ved (Lonic v5) Nom. ved (Ionic ynot) 
Gen. ved ( ** — yqod) G. D. vedv( * — votv) Gen. vebv ( yniby) 
Dat. ved ( * ong) Dat. veds ( ‘* — vnois) 
Ace. vedv ( “  ynd-v) / Acc. veds ( ‘ — rnods) 


238 D. Hom, has vyés temple, dads pcople, xddos cable, Naywbs hare, yaédows 
Sister-tn-law, ’ASows, Kéws; Hat. has deds, dayés, Kéos. Hom. and Hat. have 
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a. So 6 dews people, 6 MevédXews Menelaus, 6 \ayos hare. Observe that w is 
found in every form, and that it takes « subscript in the dative of all numbers 
where an ordinary o stem has 1, 

b. There are no neuter substantives belonging to the Attic declension in 
standard classical literature ; but neuter adjectives (289) end in -wy. 

c. veds and most words of this declension owe their forms to transfer of 
quantity (34) or to shortening (39). Thus, veds is from vnés (= Doric vaés), 
vedy from rndy; veg is from yng. ayes is contracted from Aaywds. 

ad. In the accusative singular some words end in -w or -wyv, a8 kaye OF Aaywv 
hare. So 6”A6ws, 7 Kéws, 4 Téws, 7 KGs, 6 Mivws. 7 #ws dawn always has éw. 


239. Accent.—a. The accent of the nominative is kept in all cases. Mevé- 
dews (163 a) retains the accent of the earlier MevéAdos. 

b. The genitive and dative are oxytone when the final syllable is accented. 

N. —The accentuation of the words of this declension is doubtful. Some of 
the ancients accented Aayus, Aaywy, Others Aayds, AayGr, ete. 


THIRD DECLENSION 


240. This declension includes stems ending in a consonant, in 4, v, 
or a diphthong, and some in w and o, representing we and ot. 

WN. — To determine whether a noun belongs to the third declension it is neces- 
sary in most cases to know the stem, which is usually found by dropping -os of 
the genitive singular. Stems in « and v are classed under the consonant declen- 
sion because neither of these vowels admits contraction with the case endings 
beginning with a vowel, herein being like a consonant. 


FORMATION OF CASES: NOMINATIVE SINGULAR 


241. Masculine and feminine stems not ending in vy, p, s and ort, 
add s. . 


a, A labial (7, 8, 6) + s becomes py (97). 

b. A dental (7, 8, 9) +s. becomes co (98), which is reduced to s (107). 

c. A palatal («, y, x) or er +s becomes & (97). 

(The same changes occur in the dative plural.) 

yoy vulture yin-ts, "Apap Arab “ApaB-os; Kaxérys baseness xaxdryr-os, édals 
hope édrid-os, bovis bird bpvid-os ; gvUNat guard PvbAak-os, uderit scourge udorTry-os, 
odnmeyt trumpet oddrvyy-os, SE nail Svvx-os, wWE night wxr-ds; &A-s Salt dr-ds, 
in bis fish ly Ob05, edépas elephant éddpavr-os. 


242. Masculine and feminine stems ending in », p, and gs reject s 
and lengthen a preceding vowel if short (c to y, o to w). 


Saluwv divinity Saipor-os, yemdy winter yemudr-os, Aywhvy harbour Aueév-os, 
“Edney Greck “Eddyy-os ; pyrwp orator pirop-os, ap air ddp-os, pdp thief pup-ts, 


qas, gen. hots, dawn, whence Att. Zws by 39. Hom. has Here@-o, the original 
form of the genitive, from Terews. vew is from vewo out of vnoo, 
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rpefpns trireme (stem rpinpeo-, 263 b), albus shame (stem aldor-, 266). On yyy 
see 259 end. For stems in es, nominative -os, see 263 c. 


243. Masculine stems in ovr drop + (133) and lengthen o to w: 
ypor old man yépovt-os, Aéwy lion éovr-os. 


_ 244, Neuters show the pure stem, from which final r and other con- 
sonants not standing at the end of a word (133) are dropped: dpya 
chariot dppat-os, mpayya thing mpaypar-os, yéda mille yddaxr-og (133 b). 


245. Summary.—s is added to stems ending in a labial, dental, palatal, 
and in avr, evr, uvr ; to some stems in v (as els one év-és, uddhas black wédav-os); 
to stems in ev, av, ov; and to mase. and fem. stems in« and uv. s is not added to 
most stems ending in », nor to those in ovr,. p, es, as, os, v (Neut.), w(¢), o(4). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR 


246. Masculines and feminines usually add a to stems ending ina 
consonant; v to stems ending in « or v. 
| yOr-a, Srvx-a, edéparr-a, Audra, AArop-a, Adovr-a; Wori-v, ly Gb-v, Bot-v from 
woes city, ixOb-s fish, Bot-s ox, cow. Stems in ev take a (276). 


247. Barytone stems of two syllables ending im zr, 18, 16 usually 
drop the dental and add v. 

xdps grace (stem xapir-) xdpir, Epis strife (éo.5-) Zor, dpvis bird (dpvi8-) Spviv. 
So eferris hopeful (evedaid-) evedmiv (292). Oxytones end ina: édrld-a, oppiryiia 
(opparyis seal). 

a. Kreis key (xdeid-), Old Att. xhijs, has «rely (late KdeZa), acc. pl. crets os 
‘KdeiBas). 


VOCATIVE SINGULAR 


248. The vocative of masculine and feminines is usually the pure 
“stem. 

wort (rbr-s city), Bot ve 6%, COW), Daxpares (Zexpdras). Stems in «d and 
vr cannot retain final 8 and 7 (183), hence “Apres: from “Aprepus (‘Aprem-), mai 
from zais boy, girl (waud-), ved from vedus maiden (veined - ); -yépor from yépwy 
old man (yeporr-), ylyav trom ylyas giant (ycyarr-). 


249. The vocative is the same as the nominative: 
a. In stems ending in a stop (16) consonant (except those in 7, «6,18; vr in 
nouns): &@ g¥Aak watchman. (Alas Ajaw (Alayr-) is nom. and voc.) 


23D. Hdt. has 65ér tooth ddévr-os, Attic ddovs has the inflection of a par- 
ticiple in -ovs (307).. 

247 D. The acc. in a (xdpera, &pida, Spviéa) occurs in Hom., Hdt., and in Attic 
poetry. So xépuda and képur (xépus helmet) in Hom. 

249D. Hom. has ava oh king as well as dvaf (dvaxr-); Alay from Aiapr-. 
Nlovavddpa, Adoddya, (from stems in av7) are later forms due to analogy. 
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b. In oxytone stems ending in a liquid and not taking s to form their nomi- 
native (242): & rot shepherd (woev-); but avip man, warip father have 
dvep, warep (262). Barytones use the stem as the vocative: Saipov, pHrop 
from daluwy divinity, pjrwp orator. . 

c. In all participles. : 


DATIVE DUAL AND PLURAL 


250. The dative plural adds -o to the stem. 

“Apay (ApaB-) “Apayr, udorit (uactiy-) pdorikt, PUAGE (PvAaK-) PUAaE, Toya 
(cwpar-) obpace (98), édmls (€dmw-) Arion (98), Spris (dpvid-) Bpvicr (98), érA€pas 
(érepavr-) erXépaor, Ghp (Onp-) Ompol. 

a. Stems in »r drop vr and lengthen the preceding vowel (100) : Aéwy (Acorr-) 
Adovort, -ylyas (yeyarr-) ylyaor, 

b. Stems in » drop » without lengthening the preceding vowel (if short): 
Salpwr (Sauov-) Salyoot, woh (rower) rowéor, pojy mind (ppev-) Ppecl. 

N, —Strictly » is not dropped, but since the stem of the dat. pl. is weak in 
form (253 2) the » stood originally between two consonants and should become 
a (35 b). Thus, ¢paci in Pindar is for gpye. Attic dpect borrows its « from 
gpéves, perv, etc. So wopuéor, for woace from rouyor, because of wopéres, etc. 


c. po is not changed to pp (79 a). 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL 


251. a. The ending -as is produced by adding »s to the stem (v becoming a 
between two consonants by 35 b), Thus ¢%dax-as is from gudex-ys. This -as 
may be added even to. and vu stems: Hom. wéAc-as, (x @v-as, Hdt. ryxe-as. Hom. 
wéXis is from wéd-vs (Cretan). 

b. The nominative pl. masc. or fem. is sometimes used instead of the accusa- 
tive pl. : rpefpes 264, rérecs and mixes 268, 


ACCENT, STEM FORMATION, QUANTITY, GENDER 


252. Accent. — Stems of one syllable accent the case ending in the 
genitive and dative of all numbers; and -wy and -ow take the cireum- 
Hex accent. Thus, fra vein, preB-ds, prcB-Bv; Oyjp wild beast, Anp-ds, 
Onp-ory, Onp-v; Opié hair, tpiy-ds, Tprx-Sv. 

a. Exceptions. The ending of the gen. dual and pl. is not accented in the 
case of 6, 7 wais boy, girl, 6 ducds slave, 6 Gus jackal, 6 Tpds Trojan, 4 dds torch, 

250 D. 1. Hom. has only -ouv in the gen. and dat. dual. 

2. In the dat. pl. Hom. has -s: (Bédeo-o1, dérag-o1), and in a few cases -ec:, 
reduced from -eoo: (dvdkr-eo.); -cor occurs after vowels (yéw-oar; for yévior ?). 
ero. was added both to stems not ending in ¢ (rdd-eoo1, Bb-eocr, dvdp-ercr, di-ero, 
274 D.), and even to stems in o (éré-eoo.). Hom. has also woool, wool; Pind. 
xaplreaat, Oéuuco. Tragedy has this -eror (kopté-ero.), and so Aeolic, and the 
Doric of Corinth, 
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ro gOs light, rd 08s ear. Thus, taldwy (but mai), Tedwr, drwy, etc. So dy 
being, Brrwy (305). 

p. A trisyllabic form, if contracted, does not show the accent on the case 
ending : #p-0s for Zap-os, §p-: for gap-, from 74 Zap spring. 

253. Variation of Stem Formation. — Many words of the third declension 
show traces of an original variation of stem that is due to the influence of a 
shifting accent which is seen in some of the cognate languages. In Greek this 
yariation has often been obscured by the analogy of other forms. Thus rarépwr, 
in comparison with Hom. warp6y, Lat. patrum, gets its « from tarépes. © 

a. Variation of stem is seen in wr, ov (259); np, ep, pa (262); ns, eo- (264) ; 
jn stems in ¢, ec (270); v, ev (270) ; ev, nv (278); 04, w (279), etc. Words in wy, 
qv show a middle form ov, ev, and a weak form in » (250 N.). 

b. Several words ending in p show a parallel stem in +; thus, twp water 
tdar-os, Frap liver Hrat-os, ppdap tank pptir-os (but poet. Sduap wife Sdyapr-os). 
The reason for this change is uncertain, but ar is derived from » after a con- 
sonant (85 b): bdvros, qrvros, cp. Lat. jecinuris, nom. jecur. Frap is probably 
derived from jrapr (1838).- 

c. -aros was transferred from such genitives as évéuaros, #raros to other neuter 
words: yévaros from yéw knee, instead of -yors-os, whence Hom. yourds. pds 
light, for ¢dos (stem gaec-), has taken on the r infiection (gw7-ds, étc.). : 

: d. Neuter stems in -es show -os in the nominative. Cp. éros yeay (stem érec-) 
with Lat. vetus, veter-is (for vetes-is). 

254. Variation of Quantity. —a. In poetry the quantity of « in words in 
~s may differ from that of prose ; as in tragedy apris bird, xévts dust, dpis serpent 
(in prose épyis, xévis, 3pis); so in Pind. iy Gis (prose (x Gts) fish. 

b. «pvt herald, botvit Phoenician, wsortt whip have long v and : in the 
oblique cases except the dat. pl. (xipixos, Potvix., udoriya, etc.). drdcrnt fox has 
e in the gen. dddzexos, etc., by analogy to such words as rosy, rotmévos (dd\w- 
m#xov occurs in Tonic). mp fire has ripds, mipl, etc. (285, 25). 


255. Gender. — The gender of substantives of the third declension 

is frequently known by the last letters of the stem. 
1. Masculine are stems ending in 
a. vr: d50ts tooth (d50rr-), Spdxwr serpent (dpaxorr-). 
b. nr, wr: révns day-labourer (revyr-), yédws laughter (yedwr-). 

Exceptions. Stems in -ryr (2, b): 4 écO%s dress (é0On7-), 7d POs light (dwr-). 
C. wv: Aetnwy meadow (Acuov-). 

Exceptions. Fem.: stems in yor, Sov (2,4), and gppjy mind (pper-), ts 
strength (iv-), pis nose (piv-), axris ray (dKriv-), yAwxis arrow-point (yhw- 
xiv-), ddts birth-pang (dédtv-), eixcdy image (eikor), Hidy shore (qiov-), xOdv 
earth (x05»-), xuby snow (xe0v-), drxvdy halcyon (dAxvor-), etc., 6, 7 x4 
goose (xnr-). 

d. p: Ojp wild beast (Onp-), pap thief (pwp-). 

Exceptions. Fem.: yelp hand (xep-), who fate (kyp-), yaorhp belly (yarrep-) ; 
neut.: stems in ap (3, a), rip fire (mvp-), and the indeclinable réhwp mon- 
ster, Téxuwp (Hom.) token, etc. 

e. ev: yoreds parent, poveds murderer. 
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2. Feminime are stems ending in 


. you, Sov: craywy drop (orayor-), xeday swallow (xertdor-). 
. ryt, 6, 8: xaxdrys baseness (kaxornt-), epes strife (€pid-), édwls hope (édmid-). 


Exceptions. Masc.: rots foot (10d-), 6, 9 doris bird (épvid-). 


. tv With nom. in -ts, -us: wéNes city, ioxt-s strength. 


Exceptions. Masc. : dgi-s serpent, @xi-s viper, spxi-s testicle ; Bérpv-s cluster 
of grapes, ix@t-s fish, wo-s mouse, véxu-s corpse, ardxu-s ear of corn, 
wédexu-s axe, wHxu-s forc-arm,; and 6,  of-s or t-s swine. 


. Ol: Axo echo, wedd persuasion. 


' 3. Neuter are stems ending in 


. at, ap: rpayua thing (mpayyar-), véxrap nectar (vexrap-). But 6 wap starling. 
. as, ¢s (With nom. in-os): xpéas flesh (xpeac-), yévos race (yever-). : 


4, v With nom. in -.,-v: olvame mustard, dorv city. 
N.—No stem ending in 7, 6, gor x, y, x is neuter. 
\ 


256. STEMS IN A LABIAL (7, 8, 6) OK IN A PALATAL (&, ¥, X) 


_ SINGULAR 


6 Aldlod 4 bday 6 pvAaE 4 podrayé SHal—E F Oplé 
(AlGwnr-) — (pdcB-) (puhax-) (gareryy-) (aly-) (rpix-, 125 f) 
Ethiopian vein watchman phalanx goat hair 


Nom. Al@to ore ovra€ oadkayé att Opié 
Gen. Al€low-os  oAcBhds idak-os dddrayy-os aly-ds  Tpix-ds 
Dat. AlOlom-. breBi vAak-. drayy-1 aly-i tpix-t 
Acc. AlBior-a orepa ovak-a drayy-a aty-a  Tplyx-a 


Voc. Allo beh waa E oday£ até Spit 
DUAL 
NL A.V. At@lon-« pr€P-e vAak-€ ddrayy-e aty-e tply-€ 
G.D. Al@da-ow rdeBotv dvddk-oww daddyy-ow aly-olv tpiy-oty 
PLURAL 
N.V. AlOlow-es = pddBes = pAak-es «= pd Ayy-es aty-es tplx-es 


Gen. AlOidr-wv = AcB-Gv — buAdn-wv = addyy-wv = aly-Gv_—s rptx-av 
Tat. AlOlofi(v) hrebl(v) pidAaki(v) ddrayt(v) alfi(v) Oprél(v) 
Acc. AlBiow-as  ddB-as didAak-as ddAayy-as: aly-as  tplx-as 


Masculine: «doy thief (xAwr-), yop vulture (yuqr-), “Apay Arab (Apaf-), 


ddpat breastplate (dwpax-), twé nail (dvvx-). Feminine: «Atuat ladder (xhi- 
pak), pdorié whip (uacriy-, 254), oddmeyé trumpet (oadmeyy-), Karhrop 
upper story (xarnhip-). 
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STEMS IN A DENTAL (7, 6, 6) 
257. 4A. MASCULINES AND FEMININES 
SINGULAR 
6 O4s h Anis hxapts 6-H Spvis 6 ylytis 6 yépov 
(@n7-) (édared-) (xaper-) (épvid-) Cyeyart-) — (‘yepovr-) 


serf hope grace bird giant old man 
Nom. 8As Anis Xapts Spvis yiyas yépov 
Gen. OnT-65 —-&ArriB-05 Xdpit-05 — Spvib-os yiyavr-og = -yépovt-os 
Dat. Onr-i OariB-1 xdpur-v Spvib-v ylyavr-w —-yépovt-t 
Acc. OAT-0 Arib-a Xdpiv Spviv ylyavr-o = -yépovt-o. 
Voc. OAs dart Xape Spvi ylyav ‘yépov 

DUAL 
N. A.V. OAr-€ Anib-e XGpeT-e Spvide + -ylyavr-e yépovt-e 
GD. Ont-otv = éArrid-ovv = xapit-o-w = Spvtd-oww = yuydivt-o1w -yepdvT-o1v 
PLURAL 

N.Y. OAT-«s &arlb-«5 xapir-_es —- SpvtB-«s ytyavr-es —-yépovt-es 
Gen. Qnt-Gv eAmib-wv = xapit-wv = dpvib-wv = s-yuydvt-wv = yepdvt-ov 
Dat. Oyol(v) édriot(v) xdproi(v) dpvior(v) ylydou(v) yépovor(v) 
Ace. GAr-as = éArrib-as xdpit-as — dpvid-as ylyavr-as —-yépovr-as 


Masculine: yédws daughter (yedwr-), edddas elephant (édeparr-), A€wy lion 
+ (heovr-), 808s tooth (d50rr-), Voc, dbovs. Feminine: éo@ys clothing (é0Oqr-), 
tps strife (éps-), dois shield (acrib-), rarpis fatherland (marpib-), Kédpus 
helmet (kopvd-). 
a. In wovs foot, Doric rdés (stem sro5-) ov is irregular. 


258. B. NEUTERS WITH STEMS IN 7+ AND IN Gt VARYING WITH as 


SINGULAR 
copa body rap liver répas portent xépas horn 
(owuar-) (qrar-) (repar-) (xepar-, Kepac-) 
N. A.V. copa Tap Tépas képas 
Gen. odpat-os fywat-os Tépat-os Képait-os (képa-os) Képws 
Dat. odpar-. frat. Tépat-t Képait-1 — (xépo-i) Képa 


257 D. xpds skin (xpwr-) and some other words often show a stem with no 
7. Thus, Hom. xpoés, xpot (also Hdt.), xpda, and also, but rarely, xpwrés; 
xp&ra, Hom. has ldp¢, yédw, pw for Att. idpGre (ldpds sweat), yédAwri (yéAws 
laughter), port (Epws love). Hom. has also ace. 15p0, yédw (or yédwy), por 
(from zpos), Some stems in -d are generally . stems in Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic: 
Géris, Oérios (but Oédridos O 370), Hdpis, Hdpios. 

258 D. The other dialects rarely show the 7 forms. Hom. has 7épas, répaa 
(relpea), repdwy, Tepderot, xépas, Képaos, xépat, xépa, xepdwy, xépace and xepdeoou. 
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B. NEUTERS WITH STEMS IN +t AND IN @t VARYING WITH as — 


Concluded 
DUAL 
vipa body ywap liver tépas portent képas horn 
(cwpar-) Cirar-) (repar-) _ (xepir-, xepac-) 

N. A.V. capar-e iyrat-e tépat-« Képar-e (xépa-e) Képa 
G. D TopaT-oW aywat-ow TEepdtr-ow Kepit-ow (xepd-ouv) Kepv 
PLURAL 
N.Y. cTopar-o, irat-o Tépar-a. Képar-a = (képa-a) Képa 
Gen. cTopdt-wv qrat-wv TEPaT-wy Kepat-wov (kepd-wr) Kepdiv 

Dat. oopaci(v) Fraci(v) Tépagi(v) xépaiot(v) 
Ace. copat-o irat-a Tépat-a xépat-a = (xépa-a) = Képa 


“Bvopa name (dvouaT-), crdua mouth (cropar ), pédr honey (wedrrt-), ydda milk 
(yaraxr-, 133 b), Pas light (pwr-), xijp heart (for «npd-, 133 b). 


a. Stems in as (264) drop c before the endings and contract ao, aw to w, 
and aa to @. 

b. xépas, meaning wing of an army, is declined from the stem xepac- (éal 
xéows in single file) ; in the meaning horn, from the stem kepar-. 

c. For the inflection fap, irar-os, see 253 b. Of like inflection are dAcdap 
fat, ppéap cistern, Sédeap bait, and poetic Huap day, eidap food, retpap end. 

d. répas, xépas form their nominative from a stem ins. So, too, répas end 
répat-os, Pos light (contracted from ¢éos) dwr-bs (253 ¢). 


259. STEMS IN A LIQUID (A, p) OR A NASAL (vy). 
a 


SINGULAR 
6 OAp 6 phTwp hy pis TYeHay ayav TOULY 
(@np-) (pyr op-) (bio-}— (ryenov-) — (dywr-) — (roupev-) 
wild beast orator nose leader contest shepherd 
Nom. OA pitwp pis Tyepav dydv TOULTY 
Gen. Onp-ss_ PiTop-os piv-ds TYEpOv-0s ayav-os TOLEY-0S 
Dat. Onp-t _ Pirop-1 ptv-é TYEpOv-t aySv-u Troupev-n 
Ace. Oijp-a fiT0p-0. piv-o. TYEHOV-0. ayav-a, Totpev-a 
Voc. ane Pijrop pts Tyeeov aydy TrOULAY 


Hat. has for a before a vowel (cp, 264 D. 3) in répeos, répea (also réparos, r¢épara), 
xépeos, Képer, xépea, xepéwr. Hom. has reipas meiparos for wépas wéparos. From 
dos (ows), whence Pais, he has dat. Pde, pl. ddea. dos is used in tragedy. 

259 D. Late Greek shows dedgiv, piv, bv shore (Hom. is). 2 ues worm in 
Hippocrates has its v from the oblique cases. Hom. has #ép1, p¢pa from dap air ; 
from Kportwy Hom. has Kportwyos and Kpoviovos. pdxaps is Doric for udkip happy. 
Pind. has ¢paci (250 N.}. Tonic els, Doric js are from pers for wnys (40, 87 D. 
1,2). Aeolic gen, «ijyvos is from pyyo-os. : 
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STEMS IN A LIQUID (A, p) OR A NASAL (v) — Concluded 


DUAL ; 
6 Of 6 pitop 4h pis fryepov aydv Trout 
(8np-) (parop-) (ft-) — Girvewov-) (dry) (rower) 
wild beast orator » nose leader contest shepherd 
“N. A.V. Ofjp-e OyTop-e piv-e yyepov-€ ayav-e Tro.pev-€ 
G. D. Onp-otv pyTép-oww piv-otv fyepév-oty  dydv-o1v — rroupév-otv 
PLURAL 
N. V. Oijp-es pryrop-es piv-es TyyEpov-es Gydv-es — roupev-es 
Gen. Onp-av PyTSp-ov Btv-Gv = yyepdvwv = aydv-ov = trotpeév-wv 
Dat. Onp-ci(v) pyrop-ou(v) piol(v) Hyepsoi(v) aydar(v)  srouséor(v) 
Ace. Of\p-as Pyrop-as fivas yepdv-as ayGv-as = roupév-as 


3 alOhp upper air (aldep-), 6 kparip mixing bowl (xparnp-), 6 pdp thief (@uwp-), 7d 
véxrap nectar (vexrap-), 6 dedpis dolphin (Sedpw-), 6 "Edgy Greek CEMAp+), 
6 baluwv divinity (aor-), voc. datyov, 249b. The only A stem is 6 ds salt 
(pl. grains of salt); 4 dds (poetic) means sea. 6 why month was originally a 
sigina stem (u7v0-, cp. mensis). 


260. Accusative Sing.—’AréA\w and Tocedé are found as well as ‘AdA- 
Awva, Hlore:SSva. The shorter forms are regular in inscriptions, and occur espe- 
cially in expressions of swearing after vy rév, ua rév (1596 b). 


261. Vocative.—cwrijp preserver, 'Aré6dXdwy, Mooed dv (from Nocedéwy, -dwy, 
_~ipwv) have voc. odrep, “Aroddov, Ilécetdov with recessive accent. Recessive 
accent also occurs in compound proper names in -w»; as‘ Ayapdéurwy, ’Avduenvoy ; 
Atbropdday, Adréucdov ; Pdipwv, PArtjpoy; but not in those in -Ppwy (Eveddpor). 
Aaxedalpwr has Aaxedaiyor. ; 


STEMS IN ep VARYING WITH p 


262. Several words in -ryp show three forms of stem gradation: -rap strong, 
-rep middle, -rp weak. p between consonants becomes pa (85 b). The vocative 
has recessive accent. dvip man has the weak form in p even before vowels ; 
between v and p, 4 is inserted by 130. 


260 D. xuxedy potion usually has cuce for xuxeSva, 

262 D. Poetry often has rarépos, warép, pnrépos, unrép, etc. Poetical are 
warp&v; Ovyarép., Oiyarpa, ObyaTpes, GuyarpOy, Ovyardpero, Oiyarpas, -yarrépos, 
etc.; and dvépos, dvépi, dvdpa, dvépes, dvépwy, dvépas all with longa, Hom. has 
&yipero: and dvipdox (with -ace only in this word), Ajpntpos and Anyijrepos. 
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SINGULAR 
6 narip 4 piirne 4 Ovydrnp & dviip 
(warep-) (uearep-) (Ovyarep-) (dvep- or dv(5)p-) 
Sather mother daughter man 
Nom. Trarip Birnp Ovyarnp avijp 
Gen. Tratp-6s By TP-ds Quyartp-ds dvip-6s 
Dat. Tratp-i pyte-l Ovyarp-6 avip-l 
Aco. - rrarép-a, pyrép-a Ouyarép-o. aivSp-a 
Vos. Twarep pijrep buyarep avep 
DUAL 
N. A.V. arép-e pyrép-e Ouyarép-e avip-e 
G. D Trarép-ov pyrép-oww Ovyarép-owv dv&p-otv 
PLURAL 
N. V. mrarép-es ByTép-es Ouyarép-es &vBp-s 
Gen. ratép-wv pytép-wv Ovyarép-ov avEp-Gy 
Dat. ratpé-or(v) ByTPG-o(v) Ovyatpa-oi(v) avSpd-or(v) 
Ace. Trarép-as pyrép-as Ovyarép-as &vip-as 


a. The accent in the weak forms of yjryp, Ovydrap in the-gen. and dat. 
sing. follows that of rarpés, rarpl. 

pb. yaortp belly, has yacrpés, etc. Anyirnp is inflected Ajyyrpos, Ajunrpi, 
Ajuntpa, Ajunrep. : 

c. dorip star has gen. dorépos, dat. dorép., dat. pl. dorpdar. 


STEMS IN SIGMA (es, as, 05) 


263. Stems in sigma are contracted where o falls out between the 
vowel of the stem and the vowel of the ending (120). Thus, yes 
race, gen. yeve(o)-os yévous, dat. yeve(o)-. yever, cp. Lat. genus gener-ts (for 
genes-is), gener-t. 

a. The masculine and feminine accusative plural, when it is contracted, bor- 
rows the form of the contracted nominative plural. -es is not derived from -eas. 
In the dative plural the union of ¢ of the stem and ¢ of the ending produces oo, 
which is reduced to « without lengthening the preceding vowel (107). 

b. Masculine stems in es with the nominative in -ys are proper names; the 
feminine rtprjpys trireme is an adjective used substantively (properly, triply 
Jitted ; 4 Tpujpys (vais) ‘ship with three banks of oars’). 

c. Neuters with stems in es have -os in the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular; neuters with stems in as have ~as in these cases. 

d. Some stems in as have also a stem in ar or ar (258). 
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264. 6 Zoxpdrys Socrates 6 Anporbérys Demosthenes 
(Zwxparec-) (Anpoo Gevec-) 
Nom. Zoxparns Anpoobévns 
Gen. (Zwxpdre-os) ZoKparovs (Anpo G€ve-os) Anpoobévous 
Dat. (Zoxpdrte-c) Zoxpare (Anpoo béve-r) Anpoodever 
Acc, (2wxpdre-a) Zoxpéry (Anpoodéve-a) Anpoodévn 
Voc Zokpares Anpso eves 
SINGULAR 
4 Tpuyens 7d yévos 7d yépas 
(rpenpec-) (yever-) (yepac-) 
trireme race prize 
Nom TpLipns yévos yépas 
Gen. (rprhpe-os)  Tpifpous (yée-0s) -yévougs (yépa-0s) -yépws 
Dat. (rpijpe-t) —- Tpiyper (yévet) ——-yéven Crépa-0) -yépae 
Ace. (rpchpe-a.) — Tpifpy _ y¥vos yépas 
- Voe TpLipes yévos yépas 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (rpefpe-e) —- Tpifjper (yéve-e) -yéven Cyépa-e) yp 
G. D. (rpinpé-o1v) Tpinpoww Cyevé-o1v) -yevoiv Crepd-ow) -yepdv 
PLURAL 
N.Y. (rpehpe-es) — Tpifjpers (yée-a) yen (yépa-a) ypu 
Gen. (Tpinpé-wv) Tpvjpev (yeré-wr)  -yevdv Cyepdrwy) yep 
Dat. (rpippeo-oc) tprnperi(v)  (yérer-ce) yévern(v) — (yépao-o0) year (v) 
Ace, Tpuypers Cyéve-a) —-yévy, (yépa-a) yep 
Awyéyns Diogenes, ‘Lar woxpdrns Hippocrates. Neuters: ros year, etpos width, 


Elpos sword, Tetxos wall, yapas old age, xpéas flesh (for xépas horn see 258). 


a. Proper names in -9s have recessive accent in the vocative. 

b. Proper names in -yévys, -xpdtys, -vévns, -pdyns, etc., may have an accus. 
in -yv derived from the first declension. Thus, Dunpdrny, "Apisropdvyy, like 
“Ar peldny (222, 282 N.). But names in -«A#s (265) have only -ea. 

c. Proper names in -ys often show -eos, -ea in the lyric parts of tragedy. 

d. Neuters in -os often show open forms (especially -ewy) in Attic poetry. 
-ewy is frequent in Xenophon. 

e. rpehpoy and tpripwy have irregular accent by analogy to the other forms. 

f£. A preceding p does not prevent the contraction of ea to 7, as épy from 
7) Spos mountain (ep. 31. 1). 

g. The dat. sing. of as stems is properly -d; but -¢ is often written on 
the authority of the ancient grammarians. This ¢ may possibly be due to the 
analogy of @ in & stems. 


264 D. 1. Hom. uses the open or the closed forms according to convenience. 
“evs occurs in the gen. of a few words in -os (Béheus) ; -ewy is often a monosyl- 
GREEK Gram. —5 
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265. When -ec- of the stem is preceded by e¢, the forms are inflected as fol- 
lows: 73 és fear (deeo-), Tepexdfs from Iepixdéns Pericles (Wepixdceo-) : 


Nom. Bos (Tepixdéns) TlepuxAjjs 
Gen. (dé-0s) BSéous (Tlepixdée-os) — ThepuxAdous 
Dat. (8ée-1) Bée (Tlepixdde-c) Tlepudct 
Acc. Séos (Tepixdée-a) Tlepuxréa 
Voce. 8éos (Heplxdees)) TlepixAcis 


So ‘Hpaxd#s Heracles, Zopoxdfs Sophocles. 


a. After «, ea contracts to 4 (56). On the contraction of -eeos, see 55. 
b. déos is uncontracted because the form was originally deos (58). 


STEMS IN os 


266. 4 aldds shame is the only os stem in Attic. It is inflected 
in the singular only. Nom. at&ds, Gen. at8ets (aidd-os), Dat. at8ot (aidd+), 
Ace. al8% (aidd-a), Vor. al8ds. 


STEMS IN @(F) 


267. Stems in we have lost vaw and appear as w stems. This w 
contracts with the case endings in the dative and accusative singu- 
lar and in the nominative and accusative plural. Stems in we are 
masculine. 


lable (60), as is the accus. sing. and pl. -ea froin nom. -ns or -os. Hdt. has open 
cos, -ea, ~ees(?), co. In the dat. pl, Hom. has Bedecor, Bédeot, and Pedéecos 
‘(250 D. 2) from Bédos missile. 

2. Stems in as are generally uncontracted in Hom. (yipaos, yhpai), but we 
find -a: in the dat. sing., ceeGv and xpe.@y in the gen. pl. In the nom. and acc. 
pl. a is short (yépé), and this is sometimes the case even in Attic poetry (xpéd). 
The explanation is obscure (yépé does not stand for yépa’). Hom. has déracou 
and Semdeco: (6éras cup). 

3. In Hom. and Hdt. several words in -as show e for a before a vowel (cp. 
épée in Hdt. for éodw). Hom; o8das ground, o¥Seos, ofdel and otde; Gas fleece, 
kwea, xdeor; Hdt.: yépas, -yépeos, but xpéas, xpéws, xpeQv. In Attic poetry : Bpéras 
tmage, Boéreos, Bpére, etc. Cp. 2581. 

265 D. Hom. has «dda (for «dé@’ ?), and from -xAjs: fos, -fe; Hdt.: -éos (for 
-éeos), -éi, -ed. For -fos, -fja the open -¢eos, -éea may be read. Attic poetry often 
has the open forms -éys Soe in prose inscrip. ds ~éet, -€€s. 

266 D. Hom. and Ion. 4 4s dawn (joo-) is inflected like aléds. For aldods, 
4@ we may read aldéos, #éa and some other open forms in Hom. The Attic form 
éws is declined according to 238; but the accus. is ém (238 d). Hom. has lépéa 
from lipds sweat (usually ar stem). Cp. 257 D. 

267 D. Hom. has #pwi (for fipw read ppwi), Hpwa (OF pw"), Fpwes Fowas, Mivwa 
and Miw. Hdt. has the gen. Miw and Mirwos, the acc. rdrpwr, pwr, but pirpwa. 
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BINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. fps hero N. A.V. fipw-e N. V. 4jpo-es (rarely jpws) 
Gen. ipo-os - GD, Apd-owv Gen. pd-wv 
Dat. fjpo-. (usually fipe) Dat. fpe-ce(v) 
Acc. fpe-a (usually jpw) ACC. fpo-as (rarely qpos) 
Voc. Apes 


Tpus Trojan (252 a), wérpws father’s brother, whrews mother’s brother, Suds 
slave (poetic, ep. 252 a). 


a. Forms of the Attic second declension (237) are gen. #jpw, Mivw, ace. #pwr ; 
dual #pyy (on an inscription). 


STEMS IN 4 AND v 


268. Most stems in « and some stems in v show the pure stem vowel 
only in the nominative, accusative, and vocative singular. In the 
other cases they show an « in place of « and v, and -ws instead of -os 
in the genitive singular. Contraction takes place when this « stands 
before ¢, , ot a of the case ending. 


SINGULAR 
fj wOdts City S wixus forearm rd derv town hots sow 6 lyis fish 

(wor) (anxv-) (doru-) (av-) (c0v-) 
Nom. wdd-s aTaXY-s aorv cis ix bd-s 
Gen. améhe-ws TAXEOS dete-ws cvds  ixbi-os 
Dat. (rdde-x) mddae (rages) mixes (hore) adores ovt iy 6-t 
Acc. TOY Twixv-v bory civ ixbi-v 
Voc, wor TAXY aory od tx 65 

DUAL 


N.A.V. (réde-€) moda (aiye-e) mhXEL «= (doTe-e) Gores ove tx 00-e 


GD. Trohé-oLw ayxé-ow Goté-o1w cv-otv Ix bi-ow 
PLURAL 

N.V. (adde-es) aréAeus (miyees) whxes (doTe-0) adorn ob-s iy O0-e5 

Gen. qrOhE-wv THXe-oV fote-wv cu-dv  tybt-ov 

Dat. aéhe-ou(v) ThXE-L(v) dore-ou(v) ov-ci(v) ty Av-or(v) 

Ace. Tokes maxes (dete-a) Gory ais iy Bs 


268 D. 1. ustems. a. Doric, Aeolic, and New Ionic retain the « stem with- 
out variation in all cases: wédis, wédcos, wédt (from modc-c) and rarely w6Ae in 
Hdt., wor, 761, rd\ves, wodlwy, roduc, won from Todws (Cretan), and wérias, 
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269. Stems in t and v are of two kinds: — 
1, a. Stems in ¢, with genitive in -ews, as (masc.) pdvres seer, Zxts viper; (fem.) 
mods city, rolnors poetry, divapss power, ordots faction, uBpis outrage. 
Neuter nominatives in -: are not used in classical prose. 
b. Stems in «, with genitive in -.0s, as 6 xis weevil, gen. xi-ds, dat. xi-£; and 
so in proper names in -ts, as Av'ydauis Lygdamis, gen. Avyddjuos. 
2. a. Stems in v, with genitive in -vos; as (masc.) pis mouse, Birpus cluster 
of grapes, ixéds fish; fem.) dps oak, éppts eyebrow, loxts force. 
b. Stems in v, with genitive in -ews: (masc.) rixus forearm, wédexus ame ; 
(neut.) derv town. 

N. 1.—-In the nom., acc., and voc. sing. barytone stems in v have short v; 
oxytone substantives (usually) and monosyllables lave v; and monosyllables 
circumflex the v (cis, of», of). 

N. 2. — 4 &yxedus eel follows éyé@és in the singular (éyxédv-os, etc.), but rAxus 
in the plural (é¢yxéAes, etc.). But this does not hold for Aristotle. 


270. Stems in: and uv vary with stronger stems, of which e in the cases other 
than nom., acc., and voc. sing. isa survival. Thus: 
a. tv, asin wédi-s, wHXU-s. 
b. «, ev, Which before vowels lost their « and u (43), as in wode(¢)-e, wode(t)-€s, 
ayxe(y)-€s 3 which contract to réde., wores, whens. 
c. There is also a stem in 7, as in Hom. wéAy-0s (268 D. 1, ¢), whence rdAc-ws. 
N. 1. —éde-os in Attic poetry for the sake of the metre is due to the analogy 
of ustems with gen. in -e-os (#dé-0, 297). Hom. r4xe-os is the regular form (from 
axe(y)-os). Attic wixe-ws follows rédrews. wodrc-or and wfye-o: for rédeoe and 
rhxv-ocrare due to the analogy of forms fromstems in e:, ev (wbrAc-wy, mHyE-wr, etc.). 
N. 2. — The dual wd)ee occurs in some Mss. 


271. Accent.— Final -ws of the genitive singular does not prevent the 
acute from standing on the antepenult (163 a). Thus rérews, rA#xews, dore-ws. 
wode-ws retains the accent of the earlier 7é\y-0s, which, by transference of quantity 
(84), became véXe-ws. The accent of the gen. pl. follows that of the gen. sing. 


272. Accusative plural. — médkas, wHxes are borrowed from the nominative. 
ty 60s is from ix @ur-s, ix Ovas occurs in late Greek. Cp. 251a. 


b. Hom. has wéncs, rddtos, wddi, wbdee or -é (for which some read 6Ni, as Kdv 5 
wéoet is correct) and wrédei, wéder, wb; Pl. wédtEs, Torlwy, méAcos (SOME read 
instead méducc) or woMeoae (250 D. 2) dd drteow, wédts or wbdeas (rddets appears 
in some texts). 

c. Hom. has also forms with 7: wéAmos, réAdmi, rbAnes, wéAnAS. 

2. v stems. a. Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic have the open forms wyxees, dorel, 
éorea; in the gen. sing, -os, never -ws (w#yeos, doreos). In the dat.sing. of words 
of more than one syllable Hom. has -w or -w, as véxue (véxus corpse), but Hdt. 
does not show -v. 

b. The gen. pl. has the regular accent (rnxdwv, doréwr), On the dat. wede- 
Kegot, véxvoot, wlrvece (some would read véxdot, wlriec), vexdesou, see 250 D. 2. 
Hom. has accus, (x6ts and ix bas, Hdt. has ix@vas very rarely. 
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273. Contraction. —/x@i (once) for fy@ve and [yds for-éyé@ves occur in 
comedy. éx#% is not a legitimate contraction, as v cannot contract. with ¢ 
(51 c). lx@és (for éx Aves) is the accus. form used as the nom. (251 b). 


274. ots sheep is declined as follows : ois, of-6s, oi-f, of-», of ; Qual, of-e, of-oty ; 
pl. of-es, of-Gv, oi-cf, of-s. Here the stem is of, representing df, which is 
properly an « stem: éfcs, Lat. ovi-s. 


275. , STEMS IN ev, av, ov 
SINGULAR 
6 Baotred-g 4 ypad-s 7 vad-s 6, 7 Bot-s 
king old woman ship ox, cow 
Nom. Baotded-s ypas-s vat-s Pot-s 
Gen. Baotrhéws ypii-o5 ve-ds Bo-ds 
Dat. (Baorké.) Baorre? ypa-t vy-t o-t 
* Acc. Baodé-a ypai-v vatqv Poi-v 
Voc. Baotred ypad vai oT] 
DUAL 
N. A.V. Paotkh ypa-« vij-€ Bé-« 
G. D. Bactdé-ow ‘ypa-otv ve-oty Bo-otv 
PLURAL 
N.Y. { Bacthas, later i ypa-es vij-es Po-es 
Bacticis 
Gen. Paciié-ov ‘ypa-av ve-Gy Bo-dv 
Dat. Barttci-oi(v) —-ypav-oi(v) vav-ol(v) Pov-oi(v) 
Acc. Baotrké-ds ypai-s vai-s Bot-s 


Like Baoideds are declined the masculine oxytones 6 trreds horseman, 6 iepeds 
priest, 6 yoveds parent, 6 doveds murderer; like Bods is declined 6 yobs three- 
quart measure (but acc. xoa and xéas). 


274 D. Hom. has és, dfos and oiés, div, dies, dtwy and oi@v, dterat (oferar 0 386) 
and beoct, bis (7). 

275 D. 1. Hom. has Bacidfos, -fe, -fa, -e0, ~fes, -eGoe (and -jeoor), -jas. 
Also -éos, -éi, -€a, from the stem ef = ey, -eds and -<i for -dos and -€i are not 
common. ‘Arpevs, Tidets have -é(¢)-os etc. regularly (Tvd9 from Tidéa), Hat. 
has -éos, -&i or -e@, -dd, 0, -ées, ~éwy, -edor, -éas. 

2. Hom. has ypyts or ypnus, yeyt, yond and ypyv; the unattic Bbeoo. (and 
Bouvet), Boas (and Bois), Gy acc. sing. 11288. The Doric nom. sing: is Bas, 
acc. pl. Bas. F 

3. The declension of vais in Doric, Homer, and Herodotus is as follows: 
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276. Substantives in -ets preceded by a vowel may contract in the gen. and 
acc. sing. and pl. hus, addets fisherman has gen. ddcdws Or ddeds, ACC. adie 
or aha, gen. pl. ddcdwr or adder, acc, pl. adidas or ads. All other forms are 
regular, ‘The contracted forms were in use in the fifth century, but in the 
fourth (especially after 350 .c.) the open forms are common. So are- declined 
Evpoets Euboean from BuiBoreds, Ilatpacets Petraeus, Wrarae’s Plataean. 


277. Other Forms. —a. In the drama from words in -es we find rarely 
-éd, in ace. sing., -é%s in acc. pl. -éos and -fos, -fes, -fas are occasionally found. 

b. The nom. pl. in older Attic ended in -4s (BacAjs), derived either from 
-fes by contraction or from -éys (once on an inscription) by 34. -%s occurs on 
inscriptions till about 350 n.c., and is the fori to be adopted in the texts of 
authors of the fifth century and in Plato. -¢es occurs rarely, but is suspected. 
Bacede?s (regular on inscriptions after 329 n.c.) is from analogy to #deis. 

c. The acc. pl. Baocdels was not used till the end of the fourth century. -#s 
(the nom. form) is used for the ace. in a few passages (251b). 


278. Stem Variation. — Stems ending in ev, av, ov lose v before case end- 
ings beginning with a vowel, y passing into ¢ (45). Stems in ev show the pure 
form only in the vocative; other forins are derived from the stronger stem uv. 
nu and av before a consonant become ev, dv (40) as in Baotreds, Baotredor, vais, 
vavel from BaciAqus, vaus, etc. From Baowdi(¢)-0s, -7(F)-4 -A(¢)-a, -fi(F)-as 
come, by transfer of quantity (34), the Attic forms. So veds is derived from 
yn(f)-ds. In Baccdéwy, vey, ¢ is shortened from the » of Baoidjwr, vndv by 39. 
Bo-és, etc. are from the stem fov- fog-, cp. Lat. bovis. 


STEMS IN ot 


279, Stems in ow, with nominative in -«, turn . into unwritten ¢ (y) 
(43) before the endings beginning with a vowel. 4 madd ‘persuasion 
is thus declined : 

N. meOd. G. aebots (aedd-os), D. wevBot (seib-1). A. weld (sesdd-a). 
V. meGot. Dual and plural are wanting. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Dorie Homer Hdt. Doris Homer Hat. 
Nom. vat-s vyt-s  vyi-s véi-es vij-es, vé-es 
vé-es 
Gen. va-ds vy-ds, ve-ds va-Bv ° — wy-dy, ve-Gv 
ve-ds (and vx-ds ?) ve-dy 
Dat. va-t  vy-t vy-t vav-oi(v), vyvoi(v) vyveoi 
va-erot(v) vi-eroi(v), veeror(v) 
Acc. vai-v vii-a, véa va-as vij-as, vé-ag 
vé-a vé-as 


Hom. has vauci in vaveirdurds. 


279 D. In Ionic the forms are contracted (we6ods, etc.). Hat. has acc. *Iod» 
from *Ié, Anrody, but also reds. 
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So #x# echo, elerrs well-being, pads sparing, Tard, Ants, Kaduyd. oc stems 
are chiefly used for women’s names. 
a. A stronger form of the stem is w1, seen in the earlier form of the nomi- 
native (Zargd, Ayr@). The accusative has the accent of the nominative. ; 
b. When dual and plural occur, they are of the second declension: nom, 
dexol (late) from rA\exd woman in child-bed, acc. yopyobs from yopyé gorgon. 
c. 7 etxdy image, 7 dydwv nightingale, properly from stems in ov, have certain 
forms from this declension (elxods, etx, voc. dndoz). 


CASES IN -fu(v) 


280. Cases in -dt(v).—-¢:(v) is often added to noun stems in Hom. to 
express the relations of the lost instrumental, locative, and ablative, both 
singular and (more commonly) plural; rarely to express the relations of the 
genitive and dative cases, From 4 stems are made singulars, from o stems 
singulars or plurals, from consonant stems almost always plurals. Except in 
Gcb-piy With the gods ~dt(y) is not added to a stem denoting a person. (a) Instru- 
mental: Bly-di by might, érépy-pi with the other (hand), daxpvb-du with tears ; 
(b) Locative: @py-g¢e at the door, bpec-di on the mountains; (c) Ablative: 
xepart-pu from off the head; especially with prepositions, as é« rovré-pw from 
off the sea, dwd vai-pu from the ships. 


IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


281. The gender in the singular and in the plural may not be the same: 
éciros grain, ra cira; 6 decuds chain, ra derud chains (oi decpoi cases of im- 
prisonment) ; 70 orddwr stade, race-course, pl. Ta oT dda and of ordduot. 

282. Usually the irregularity consists in a word having two different stems. 

a. Both stems have a common nominative singular: oxéros darkness, oxérov 
oxéry, etc. (like trrouv imag) or oxérous oxére (like -yévous yéver). SO Tov "ABw, 

-and roy" Adwy from “Aé@us (238 d), rav Doxpdérn and ror Dwxpdryy (264b). These 
are called heteroclites (érepéxdira differently declined). 

N. Many compound proper names in -ys’ (especially names of foreigners) 
have forms of the 1 and 8 decl., as Ticoagdéprns, -vous, -ry and -ve. So Qeoxpivy 
(voc.) in Demosth., Acwsidnv and Aewrldea in Hdt. 

b. Certain cases are formed from another stem than that of the nom. sin- 
Sular: 6 brepo-s dream, gen. dveipar-os (as if from 7d dvepap), or (less freq.) 
dyelpov ; 60 Toy "AwéhAwva and Tov ’AréAAw (260), Tod vidos and roi viod (285, 27). 
These are called metaplastic forms (ueramhacuds change of formation). 


% 283. Defectives are substantives having, by reason of their meaning or use, 

only one number or only certain cases. Thus, sing. only: 6 dip air, 6 alfip 
upper air; plur. only: 7a Atorboia, ra ’OAbymea the Dionystac (Olympic) festival, 
ol éryoias annual winds; in some cases only: & pédke my good sir or madam ; 
bvap dream; Bpedos use only in nom.; APés MBa from *AtY stream, libation. 


284. Indeclinables are substantives having one form for all cases: 7d ypedy, 
ToS xpewy, etc. fatality, rd &dpa alpha, ro Aye to speak, most cardinal num- 
bers (73 déxa ten), several foreign words, as “lacéf Jacob, Aafls David, 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES [285 


285. LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 


“Apns (6) Ares, stems "Apec-, 'Apev- from ’Apecg-. G. “Apews (poet. “Apeos), 
D. “Ape, A.” Apn (poet. “Apea), “Apyy. Epic G. “Apnos, “Apeos, D. “Apni, 
“Apet, A.”Apna,”Apny. Hdt."Apeos,”“Ape,”Apea. Acclic”Apeus, “Apevos, ete. 


. apyv (6,4) lamb, sheep, stems dper-, dpv-, dpva-. Thus, dpr-ds, dpy-l, dpr-a, 


&pv-es, apv-Gy, dpvd-o. (Hom. a&precar), dpy-as (declined like a subst. in 
-np). Nom. dpjy oceurs on inscript. but durds (2 decl.) is commonly used. 

yoko (76) milk (188), yddaxr-os, yddax7-t, ete, 

yaus (5) laughter, yédswr-os, etc. Attic poets A. yédwra or yé\wv, Hom. 
has D. yép, A. yékw, yéAwy or yédor(?) from Aeol. yédos. Cp. 257 D. 

ysvv (76) knee, yévar-os, etc. Ionic and poetic yobvar-os, yourar-t, etc. Epic 
also your-ds, -your-l, -yotxa, pl. your-wy, yotv-ecor (250 D. 2). The forms in 
ov are from yovg- (87 D. 1, 253); cf. Lat. genu. 

yvy (4) woman, yuveex-ds, yuvack-l, yuvatx-a, yévae (183); dual yuvatk-e, 
yuvark-oty ; pl. yuvatk-es, yuvark-By, yuvartl, yuvatx-as. The gen. and dat. of 
all numbers accent the last syllable (cp. dyfp). Comic poets have A. 
yur, yurds, N. pl. -yuvai. 

Sdxpvov (74) tear, Saxptov, etc., in prose and poetry. ddxpu (76) is usually 
poetic, D. pl. ddxpuc. 

SévBpov (75) tree, Sévdpou, etc. Also D. sing. dévdpe, pl. Sévdpn, S€évipec:.. Hat, 
has ddvdpov, dérdpeov and ddvdpos. 

Béos (76) fear (Seec-), Séous, Se. Hom. delous, 55 D. Cp. 265. 

Sdpu (rd) spear, dbpar-os, Sépar-, pl. Sdpar-a, ete. Poetic dop-ds, dop-t (also in 
prose) and Sép-e (like dove). Tonic and poetic devpar-os, etc., Epic also 

* Soup-ds Sovp-i, dual doip-, pl. Sodp-a, Sovp-wy, Sovp-eoo. (250 D.2). The forms 
with ov are from dopg- (87 D. 1). 


. pws (6) loved, épwr-os, etc. Poetical ¢pos, gow, kpov. Cp. 257 D. 


Zebs (6) Zeus, At-ds, Ar-l, Ata, ZeG. Zevds is from Aureus, Ac‘és, etc., from Arg-. 
Tonic and poetic Zyvds, Znvi, Ziva. 

Bépis (4) justice and the goddess Themis (Gen1d-), 0€n15-05, Oéysd-1, Odut-v. Hom. 
has 6€uior-os, etc. Pind. Géuer-os, Sépe-v, Odmer-es. Ht. O¢u-os. In the 
phrase @€u:s eivac fas esse (indic. bus éori), Gus is indeclinable. 

Kapa (76) head (poetic) used in Attic only in N. A. V. sing., but dat. xdép¢. 
Other cases are from the stem xpa7-, G. xpar-ds, D, xpa-rl; also rd xpar~a 
N. A. sing., xpar-as A, pl. 

Epic shows the stems xpiiar-, kpar-, kapyat-, kapynt-. N. xdpn, G. xpdaros, 
Kparés, Kaphatos, KdpyTos, D. xpéari, xparl, kaphari, xdpytt, A. xdp. N. pl. 
Kdpa, xpdara, xapjara, and kdpnva, G. xpar wy, kaphvuv, D, xpacl, A. xpara. 

kbwov (6, 4) dog, curds, xuv-l, xia, Kbov; KUv-e, Kuv-olv; Kives, KUHGy, Kuci, 
xbv-as, 

Adas (4) stone, poetic also das, G. Ndos (or Adov), D. Adi, A. Aday, Ada; 
dual Aée; pl. Ad-es, Ad-wy, Ad-ero, Nd-eoL. 

piprus (6, 4) witness, udprup-os, etc., but D. pl. wdprv-oc. Hom. has N. wdpru- 

_ pos, pl. wdprupor. : 

OtSimous (6) Ocdipus, G. OlSlrod0s, Oldivou, Oidurdda (Dor.), D. Oldtrod,, 
A, OlStrouy, OlSurddav, V. OlStarous, Oldlrov, 
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19. Sverpos (6) and bvepor (74, Ionic and poetic) dream, dveipov, etc., but also 
dbvelpar-os, etc, 7d bvap Only in N. A. : 

20. Spvis (6, 4) bird (257). A. éprifa and 8p» (247). Poetic bpvis, A. Bpviv; 
pl. N. bpves, G. Bpvewy, A. Spvers or bpvis. Dor. G. dprix-os, etc, 

Q1. Seee dual, two eyes, pl. G. dacwr; D, boca (-owe). 

92, ots (76) ear, wr-bs, wr-l, pl. dr-a, &7-wy (252 a), dol; from the stem &7- 
contracted from od(o)ar-, whence é(y)ar-. ofs is from dos, whence also 
the Doric nom. és, Hom. G. otar-es, pl. otar-a, o¥acr and del, 

93. Ilvog (4) Pryx (128), Mu«v-ds, Mv«s-l, Wixv-a, and also Iyv«-ds, Mvue-t, Tvtx-a. 

94, mperBevrtis (5) envoy has in the pl. usually the forms of the poetic rpécfus 

- old man, properly an adj., old. Thus, N. sing. rpecBevrys, G. mpeaBevr0d, 
etc., N. pl. wpérBes, G. rpéoBewr, D. mpéoBeor, A. rpéofes (rarely ape- 
ofevral, etc.). mpéoBus meaning old man is poetic in the sing. (A. rpéofur, 
V. rpéoBv) and pl. (rpéofes); meaning envoy rpéoBus is poetic and rare 
in the sing. (dual rpecpq from mperBeds). mpecBbrns old man is used - 

. in prose and poetry in all numbers. 

95. wip (76) jire (rip-, 254 b), rup-ds, rup-t, pl. ra wupd watch-fires, Ind decl, 

26. UBwp (76) water, VSar-os, VdaT-, pl. War7-a, vddr-wy, etc. Cp. 258 b. : 

27. vids (6) son has three stems: 1. vio-, whence vied, etc., according to the 2nd 
decl, 2. viv-, whence vidos, viet, dual viet, vidow, pl. ules, vidwy, uléc., vier, 
The stems vio- and viv-, usually lose their 1 (48): vod, béos, etc. 8, vi- in 
Hom. G, vfos, D. vii, A. via, dual vie, pl. ules, vidou, vias. 

28. xelp (4) hand, xetp-ds, xeup-l, xelp-a; dual yetp-e, xep-otv; pl. xeip-es, xeip-dy, 
xep-ol, xetp-as. Poetic also yep-ds, xep-l, etc.; dual, xep-otv. Att. inser. 
have xetpotvy, xepol, Hom. agrees with Att. prose and Hdt. except that 
he has also xep-, xelp-eoo: yelp-eos. 

- 29 x pais (6) skin, xpwr-ds, xpwr-t (but xp@ in the phrase év xp@), xpGra, Poetic 
xpo-6s, xpo-t, xpd-a, like aldds, 266. 


ADJECTIVES 
ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 


286. Adjectives of Three Endings. — Most adjectives of the vowel 
declension have three endings: -os, -y (or -a), -ov. The masculine 
and neuter are declined according to the second declension, the 
feminine according to the first. 

' a. When e, «, or p (80, 218) precedes -os the feminine ends in -a, not in -y. 
But adjectives in -oos (not preceded by p) have 7. Thus, Sydo0s, dydq, bydo0r 
eighth, d@pbos, d0poa, aOpbov crowded. See 290 e. 


287. dyads good, d&ios worthy, paxpds long are thus declined: 


» 285 D. 27. Hom. has also vids, viod, vidy, vié, vidy, vlotct; vidos, vid’, vida, vides 
and vleis, uléas, ve Sometimes makes a short syllable in uiés, vidy, vid (148 D. 3). 
287 D. In the fem. nom. sing. Ionic has -y, never -@; in the fem, gen. pl. 
Hom. has -dwr (less often -éwv); Hdt. has -éwy in oxytone adjectives and parti- 
ciples, and so probably in barytones. 
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SINGULAR 
Nom. &ya0és dyalh ayabdv fos abla Afiov paxpds paxp& paxpdv 
Gen. Gyalot dyabijs ayabot aéiov dfias dflov paxpod paxpds paKpod 
Dat. dya0S dyalh dyalG akin dkia atin  paxpa paxpd pakpd 
Ace. dyabdv dyabyy dyabdv Ghiov aflav &ftov pakpov paxpdy pakpdv 
Voc. ayabé dyabh dyabdv Ge abla tov paxpé papa paxpdv 
DUAL 
N.A.V.dya0d Gyo8a dyad dio dfla dfiw  poxpd paxp& paxpd 
G.D. dyaGotv ayabaivdyaboty délow dflawdéio.w paxpoiv pakpaiy pakpoty 
PLURAL 
N.V. GyaGol Gyabal dyabi déro. afar Gfia  pakpol paxpal paxpa 
Gen. dyabdv ayabdv dyabdv aélwv dtiwy adélwv pakpdv paxpdy paxpay 
Dat. Gyabots dyabats dyalois akiow délars dtlows pakpots Haxpats Lakpois 
Ace. dyaSous dyabts ayald dflousdtias &fia  paxpovs papas paxpd 


éo6dés good, xaxds bad, copds wise, Koddos, xovpn, Kodpoyv light, dHAos clear ; 
dyvdpetos, dvipela, dvdpeiov courageous, dixasos just, duows like, aloxpds, aioxpa, 
aicxpoy base, édetOepos free; all participles in -os and all superlatives. 


a. The accent in the feminine nominative and genitive plural follows that 
of the masculine : G£ar, dflwy, not d&ia, dfGv, as would be expected according 
to the rule for substantives (205), ¢.g. as in alrla cause, airlas, alridp. 

b. All adjectives and participles may use the masculine instead of the 
feminine dua] forms: rd dyaée pyrépe the two good mothers. 


288. Adjectives of Two Endings. — Adjectives using the mascu- 
line for the feminine are called adjectives of two endings. Most 
such adjectives are compounds. 


289. ddixos unjust (d- without, dixy justice), ppdviyzos prudent, and 
tAsws propitious are declined thus: 


SINGULAR 
Masc.and Fem, Neut. Mase. and Fem. Neut, Masc. and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. GEtkos GStkov dpdvepos dpovipov frews  tAewy 
Gen. aSixou aSlkov povipou dpovipou treo Tew 
Dat. adie a8lke dpuvipg ppovipw ~ frew treo 
Ace. aSikov &8iKov Ppdvipov dpdvipov frewv = Rew 
Voce. GSike &8eKov pdvipe povipov frews  TAewv 


289 D. Hom. has fiaos or thdos; wdelos, wdeln, whelov (Hdt. rhéos, wAén, 
mdéov) ; oGs (only in this form), and «60s, ¢6y, .cbov. Hom, has N. fds, A. fdr 
living, and {wds, fw, fwdv living, 
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DUAL 

Mase, and Fem. Neut. Mase. and Fein. Neut. Mase, and Fem. Neut. 
N. A.V. d8lko G8icwo dpovipw povipa thew frew 
G.D. Slow &Sikow dpovipoww —dpovipow freav reo 

PLURAL 

N.V.  G8uxor BBuca. pdvepor pévipe Dep thea 
Gen. Adikav  Gdlkav dpovipwv = ppovipwv frewv = PAcwv 
Dat. GBikots  dblKous povipors  — bpovipors Breas fAcwss 
Acc. a8ikovs G&SiKa dpovipovs pdvipa ews fea 


a. Like &dcxos are declined the compounded &-Aoyos irrational, &-rinos dis- 
honoured, d-xpetos useless, Zu-repos experienced, éri-pOovos envious, et-tevos 
hospitable, tr-jxoos obedient. Like ppévos are declined the uncompounded 
BdpBapos barbarian, Hovxyos quiet, Fuepos tame, AdAos talkative. 

b. Like’ ttews are declined other adjectives of the Attic declension (287), as 
dxepws without horns, akibypews serviceable. For the accent, see 168a. Adjec- 
tives in -ws, -wy have -a in the neut. pl., but xcmAew occurs in Xenophon. 

c. wAéws full has three endings: rAdws, wAda, whéwy, pl. rdw, wAdat, wAéa, 
but most compounds, such as éurdews quite full, have the fem. like the masc, 
cas safe has usually sing. N. ods masc., fem. (rarely c@), ody neut., A. odv; 
plur. N. of inasc., fem., o@ neut., A. ods masc., fem., c@ neut. Other cases 
are supplied by c®os, wa, cov. oor also occurs in the accusative. 

d. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, adjectives commonly of two endings 
have a feminine form, as rdérpws paternal, Biaws violent ; and those commonly 
of three endings have no feminine, as dvayxalos necessary, pidwos friendly. 


290. Contracted Adjectives. — Most adjectives in -eos and -oos are 
contracted. Examples: ypiceos golden, dpyipeos Of silver, drAdos simple 
(feminine dda). 


SINGULAR 
NIV. (xptocos) ypicrots (xpiedé) —_ x pio (xptccov) xX ptcotv 
Gen, (xpicéov) . xptood (xpiedas) Xpiciis (xpicéov) xpicod 
Dat. (xpicty) —_xptog (xpicéa) = Xpvogj (xpiody) x pieg 
Ace. (xptceov) xpiootv (ypic dav) xptofiv : (xpiceor) x ptootv 
; DUAL 
N. A.V. (xpieéwo)  xptod (xpicée) — _xptoad (xpicéw) x pore 
G. D (xpicéow) xpicoiv (xptcday) Xptoatv (xptodéov) Xpiaoiv 
PLURAL 

N.V. (xpbeeot) xX ptcot (xptoen) xpioat (xptcen) x pia 
Gen. (xpiedwr) Xpiodv (xpicdwy) yptody (xpicdwr) xpiody 
Dat. (xptedos) xpucois Owicdas) xpicais (xpicéos) xpicois 


Ace. (xpicdous) xpicois (xpiatas) xpiods (xptcea) xX ptoG 
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SINGULAR 
N. V. (dpytpeos) apyupots (dpyupéa) a pyupa (apyipeov) a&pyupotv 
Gen. (dpyupéov) apyuped (dpyupéas) dpyupas (dpyupéov) apyupod 
Dat. (aprupée)  apyup@ (apyueée) dpyupG = (Apruptw)  dpyup@ 
Acc. (dpyépeov) apyvpotv (apyupéav) apyupav (apybpeov) a&pyvpody 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (dpyupéw) dpyupd (dpyupdt) a pyupa (dpyupéw) apyupa 
G. D. (apyupéov) a&pyupoiv (dpyupéav) apyupaiv (dpyupéo.r) &pyvpoty 


PLURAL 


N.V. (dpytpeot) apyvpot (apytpeat) apyvpat (dpytpea) &pyupa 


Gen. (dpyupéwr) a&pyvpdv (dpyupéwr) apyupav (dpyupéwy) apyupdv 
Dat. (apyupéos) &pyvpots (dpyupéas) apyupais (dpyupéos) Apyupots 
Ace. (dpyupéous) apyupots (dpyupéds) apyvpds (dpytpen) apyupa 
SINGULAR 
N.Y. (amhdos)  amdots (arhéa) andy (ardor)  aardotv 
Gen. (drdbov) — amdot (arddis) dads (ardbov) — &rhod 
Dat. (amhdq) and (arhéq) Grdq (dard) G@mh@ 
Ace. (ardbor)  ardoiv (arddav) aarrav (ardéov)  darhotiv 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (arhéw) anvAd (Garda) GarAG (arddw) arrd 
G. D. (ardéow) — dardotv (ardéav) darhatv (ardbow) GarAoiv 
PLURAL 
N.Y. (amddo.) aot (Garda) dardat (dmdéa) aarha 
Gen. (amhéwv) amhdav (amhéwv)  dardav (amdéwv)  amaddv 
Dat. (amddas) — arAots (arréats) aadats (dmddos)  aardots 
Ace. (amddous) darhots (arddis)  dmdds (amdéa) aaka 


a. So yadxots, -H, -oty brazen, porvixois, -7, -ov crimson, woppupois, -d, -odv dark 
red, ot8ypots, -&, -obv of iron, Surdois, 4, -obv twofold, and other multipli- 
catives in -rdods (354b). Compounds of two endings (288): efivous, -our 
(edvoos) well disposed, mous, -ovy (dardoos) not navigable, eipous, -ovr 
(etpoos) fair-flowing. These have open oa iz the neuter plural. 

b. The vocative and dual of contracted adyectives are very rare. 

c. Adjectives whose uncontracted form in the nom. sing, has the accent on 
the antepenult (ypiceos, toppipeos) take in the contracted form a circumflex 
on their last syllable (xptcots, rop@upots) by analogy to the gen. and dat. sing. 
The accent of the nom. dual masculine and neuter is also. irregular 
(xptee, not xpd), 
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d. For peculiarities of contraction see 56. daa)}is from am)da, not from ardby. 

e. Some adjectives are not contracted: dpyaddos difficult, xepdaddos crafty, 
véos young, &ydo0s cighth, d6pbos crowded (usually). (Here eo and oo were prob- 
ably separated originally by ¢, 3.) 


ADJECTIVES OF THE CONSONANT DECLENSION 


291. Such adjectives as belong only to the consonant declension 
have two endings. Most such adjectives have stems in es (nomi- 
native -ys and -es) and oy (nominative -ey and -ov). Under ov stems 
fall comparative adjectives, as BeAriwv, BéeAriov better. 

a. There are some compounds with other stems: M. FE. drdrwp, N. drarop 
Satherless, G. dmdropos; drodis &wodt without a country, arddudos; abroxpdtrwp 
adroxptrop independent, adtoxpdropos ; &ppny (older dpogv) appev male, Appevos ; 
edyapis etxapt agrecable, ebxdpiros ; evedaes evedAae hopeful, ebédros. For the acc. 
of stems in wr and . see 247, Neut. edyaps and etedme for edyaper, ededmid (133). 


292. dAxbrjs (dAnGeo-) true, ev-ehms (ebedatd-) hopeful are thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
Mase. and Fem. Neut. Mase, and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. adndis GAnDEs eeaAris ebm 
Gen, (dAnbé-os) — GAn Bods eb&nib-os 
Dat. (ddA9Oé-1) GAyOet ebédaiB-1 
Acc. (adnfé-a) GdnPi . adniés ever eveaATe 
Voc. dAnvés adnbés ededT 
DUAL 
NAV. (adn0é-«) aAnget evdhmiB-€ 
G. D. (arn Oé-o17) GASoty evedri8-ovw 
PLURAL 
NV. (adnbé-es) adnPets (aAnbé-a) GANDA edermif-es  evéATrib-0, 
Gen. (dAn6é-wr) GAndov eveAT8-av 
Dat. (4A70¢0~01.107) arndéor(v) ever (v) 
Acc. GdnBeis (adybé-a) &hnOq ebAmib-as  béAmb-a 


a. &dnbes means indeed! Like 4d764s are declined cadys clear, ebruxys 
lucky, edyevis high-born, dabevhs weak, &yxparhs self-restrained, wipns full. 


292 D. The uncontracted forms of es stems appear in Hom. and Hat. 
-et and -ees are, however, sometimes contracted in Hom., and properly should 
The acc. pl. masc. and fem. is -eas in Hom. 


be written -e and -es in Hdt. 


and Hat. From adj, in -ejs Hdt. has aSéé for évdeda, Hom. évedetas for 


éuxdedas, duppetos for évppedos. 
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b. The accusative pl. ddn@ets has the form of the nominative. 

c. Compound adjectives in -ys not accented on the last syllable show reces- 
Sive accent even in the contracted forms. ‘Thus, ¢idadOys lever of truth, neut. 
PirarnGes, adtdpxns self-sufficient, neut. atrapxes, gen. pl. avrdpxwy, not adrapkar. 

N. — Except in neuter words in -ddes, -Gdes, -Opes, and -fipes, aS evades sweet- 
smelling, modfpes reaching to the feet. But rpijpwy, not rpinpdy, from rpinpys, 264. 

d. ce(o)a becomes c&, not ey (56): ebkred, évded for edkdeta, évdeda from 
edxhegs glorious, évdeys needy (G. edxdenis, évdeots), But (o)a and ve(o)a yield 
t@ Or ty, va or un. Thus, dyad or iye® (iyeps Realthy), ebdud or edpuh Cebpuys 
comely), cp. 56, 31, 2. The forms in ~# are due to the analogy of such forms as 
eupeph) (eumepts resembling), 


293. Stems in ov: ctdaiov happy, Bedrtivy better: 


SINGULAR 
Masc. and Fem, Neut. Mase, and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. ebSalpov ebBSatpov BeAtiov BéeAtiov 
Gen. ev8alpov-os Bedttov-os 
Dat. ev8aipov-t Pedrttov-r 
Acc. evSatpov-a ebSatpov BeAttov-a or BeAtiw BéAtiov 
Voc. etSarpov ebSatpov BéAtiov Bariov 
DUAL 
N. AV. edSaipov-¢ ; BeAttov-e 
G. D. ebSaupov-ow BeATisv-ow 
PLURAL 
NV. edSatuov-es ebSaiuove Pedrttov-es Pedriov-a 
H wentheys Bedrtous Patio 
Gen. ebBatpév-ov BeAtisv-ov 
Dat. evSaipoot(y) - . BeAtioo(v) 
Acc. eb8aipor-as etSaipov-a Bedrtov-as Bedrttov-a 
Bedttous PeAtio 


a. Like e¥daluwy are declined pyjpwv pripov mindful, dyvdpwy tyvwpov 
unfeeling, Edpwr Adpor senseless, rérwy rérov ripe, cadpwr cOdpor prudent. 

b. Like Pedrriwy are declined weltwy petfov greater, xaxiwy xdxtov baser, 
drdtrwy Edarrov less, : 

c. The neuter nominative and accusative have recessive accent. 

d. Comparatives are formed from stems in or and in os; cp. Lat. melioris 
for melids-is. os appears in fedriw for Bedrio(o)-a, acc. sing. masc. fem. and 
nom. acc. neut. pl., and in BeArtous for Bedrio(o)-es, nom. pl, mase. fem. The 
accusative plural borrows the nominative form. Cp. 25l1b. The shorter forms 
were more frequent in everyday speech than in Jiterature, 
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CONSONANT AND VOWEL DECLENSION COMBINED 


294, Adjectives of the consonant declension having a separate 
form for the feminine inflect the feminine like a substantive of the 
first declension ending in -d (216). 


295. The feminine is made from the stem of the masculine (and 
neuter) by adding the suffix - (ye), which is combined with’the 
preceding syllable in different ways. ‘The genitive plural feminine 
js always perispomenon (cp. 208). For the feminine dual, see 287 b. 


296. Stems in v (-vs, -aa, -v).—The masculine and neuter have 
the inflection of wiyvs and dorv, except that the genitive singular 
masculine and neuter ends in -os (not -ws) and -ea in the neuter 
plural remains uncontracted. 


297. nous sweet is thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Now. qbv-s Seta. 480 
Gen. 48€-05 beias 484-05 
Dat. (984) Hbet Adela (Hadi) bet 
Acc. bv-v noeia-v bu 
Voc. 480 48a 780 
DUAL 

N. A.V. nbé-< ndela 78é-€ 
G.D 75€-o1v 4)Sel-arv )8é-o1v 

PLURAL 
N.Y. (45s) HSets Setar bea 
Gen. 7Sé-ov © Sadv 48é-ov 
Dat. S€ or(v) Setars 78é-or(v) 
Acc. acts abelas 48éa 


So Baits deep, yruxis sweet, eipis broad, dtus sharp, raxus swift. 


a. In deta a has been added to #Ser- = HSey-, a stronger form of the stem 
jdv- (cp. 270). The nominative masculine #éefs is used for the accusative. - 

b. The adjectives of this declension are oxytone, except quuvs half, OAdus 
Jemale, and some compounds, as dirnyus of two cubits. 


298. Stems in v (ds, -awa, -av; -yy, -ewa, -ev). peras black, Tépyy 
tender are declined as follows: 


296 D. Hom. has usually -cta, -eins, -efp, etc.; sometimes -éa, -éys, -éy, etc. 
The forms without 1 (48) are regular in Hdt. For -¢» Hom. has -éa in edpéa 
8bvrov the wide sea. 50s and @fdus are sometimes feminine in Hom, 
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SINGULAR 

Nom. pads pAava pAayv vépyy Tépeva = Tépev 

Gen. pAay-os = peAalvns = péAay-05 tépev-og repelvns = Tépev-0s 

Dat. péAav-o paAalyy  p&av-r vépev-. vepelvy = Tépev-t 

Ace. pAar-a péAciwa-v pilav vépev-a Tépeva-v Tépev 

Voe. pédav peAcaiva pada Tépev Tépeva = Tépev 

DUAL 

NL A.V. pé&av-e perdalvai  péAdav-e Tépev-e repelva = repev-€ 

G. D. PeAdv-ow peralvary peAdv-oww Tepév-o.w repelvary = ‘Tepév-orv 
PLURAL 

N.V. HeAav-es = péAaiva, «= péAa-o tépev-es = répewvat = Tepev-a. 

Gen. peAdy-ov = peAaivGv— peAdy-ov Tepév-ov = Tepervdy = Tepév-wv 

Dat. paaci(v) pedratvats pédAact(v) véperi(v) Tepetvars répert(v) 

Ace. p&darv-ag = peAaivis pédav-a tépev-as = Tepelvis = Tépev-a 


Like pédas is declined one adjective: rddas, rddaiwa, rédday wretched. 

a. wédds is for perars by 37, 96. With the exception of wédGs and rd)as, 
adjective stems in » reject s in the nom. sing. yédag: for pedav-ce 96 a, 250 N. 
The feminine forms yédauva and répewa come from perarya, Teper-a by 111. 
The vocatives pédav and répey are rare, the nominative being used instead. 


299. Stems in vr occur in a few adjectives and in many participles 
(301). xapies graceful and was all are declined thus: 


SINGULAR 
Nom. Xaplers xaplerca yapley was mara Tay 
Gen. xaplevr-os xaptérons Xapievt-os mavt-és warns mwavr-ds 
Dat. xaplevr-- = xapiioon = Xaplevr-. mwavt-t  waoy «= wavr-t 
Acc. xaplevt-a xaplerca-v Xxaplev wavtT-a waca-v av 
Voe. xaplev xapleroa  Yaplev was wécao Tay 

DUAL 
N. A.V. xaplevr-e xapiioot xaplevt-c 
G. D. Xaprévr-o1v xaprecocary Xapiévr-orv 
PLURAL ; 

N.Y. xaplevt-es yapleroat yaplevt-a whvt-6§ Tasa. TWavT-a 
Gen. Xaptévr-wv xapleroGv yapiévt-ov ‘ mévr-ov macdv jwavT-ov 
Dat. Xaplerr(v) xapércas Xapleri(v) man(v) wacas mwaor(v) 
Acc. Xaplevr-as xapiéoocas  Xapievt-a wavr-as wactis wavT-a 


299 D. Hom. has aiparterca bloody, oxiberra shadowy, but rivfs and rip7j- 
es valuable, tinjvra and rintevra. Doric has sometimes -ds, -dvros for -devs, 
-devros, aS pwrdrTa, Attic poetry often has the open forms -des, -deroa. 
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Like yaplecs are inflected wrepbas winged, puryes voiced, Saxpybes tearful. 
Adjectives in -ées and -jes are generally poetical or Ionic. gemjevra meaning 
vowels is always open. 

a. xapies, was are derived from yapierr-s, tavt-s by 100; xapler from xapierr- 
by 133. The & of way (for r&y(r)-) is irregular and borrowed from rés. Com- 
pounds have @: day, ctprav. 

b. From yapeer- is derived xaplecca with oo, not rr, by 14a. yaper- is a 
weak form of the stem xapevr-; it appears also in xaplect for xapser-or (98). 
Participles in -es (807) form the feminine from the strong stem -evr + 1a. aoa 
stands for ravroa out of ravrya (113 a). wdvrwy, raor are accented contrary 
to 252; but warrés, ravrl, rao Gv are regular. 

c. Adjectives in -ses contract, as pedrrots, pederorra, pedcToiy, G. pedcTodrTos, 
pedcrovrrys, etc. (wedirders honted). mwrepbes has mrepoivra, wrepoteca. So in 
names of places: "Apyerrodoca Argennusae for -becra:; ‘Payvoiis, -oivros, for 
‘Papvders, -derros. 


DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 


300. Like dyads, ~7, -dy are inflected all the participles of the 
middle, and the future passive participle. 


301. Participles of the active voice (except the perfect, 309), 
and the aorist passive participle have stems in vr. The masculine 
and neuter follow the third declension, the feminine follows the 
first declension. 

a. Most stems in ovr make the nom. sing. masc. without s, like yépwy (248). 
‘But stems in ovr in the present and second aorist of i-verbs (d5ovs, devs), and 
all stems in avr, evr, vr, add s, lose »r (100), and lengthen the preceding vowel 
(-ous, -ds, -evs, -Us, 87). In like manner the dat. pl. is formed : -ovr-o1 = -ovai, ete, 

N. — The stem of participles in -wy, -ovros was originally wr. -yépwy was orig- 
inally a participle. ‘ 

b. The nominative neuter of all participles drops final + of the stem (133). 

c. The perfect active participle (stem or) has -ws in the masculine, -os in the 
neuter, -ws and -os are for -cwr-s, -or-s. 

d. The feminine singular is made by adding a to the stem. Thus, Atovea 
(Atovr-ia), ofa (drr-1a), lotaea (iorarr-ia), Tibeloa (TWerr-ya). The perfect 
adds -v(o)-sa, as in eid-via, 

302. The vocative of all participles is the same as the nomiuative. 


303. Participles in -wy, -ds, -es, -ous, -is frequently use the masculine for 
the feminine in the dual. 


304. The accent of monosyllabic participles is an exception to 252: dy, dvros 
(not dvrés), ords, or dvros. 


305. Participles in -ov, -ovea, -ov (w-verbs): Aver loosing (stem 
Ntovr-), dy being (stem dvr-). 


805 D. In the feminine of participles from stems in ovr, avr (308), Aeolic has 
oiga, -aia (Atoiwa, Abcoira), and -acs in the masculine (Avaais). 
GREES GRAM. —6 


N.V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


N.A.YV. 
G. D. 


N.V. 
Gen, 
Dat. 
Ace. 


DECLENSION 


Mase. 

Avov 

es 
AVovT-os 

Zz 
AVovT-1 

Zz 
AWovrT-a 


4 
AWovr-€ 
Nidvr-ow 


AUovr-es 
AUsvT-ov 
A¥over(v) 
A¥ovr-as 


Fem, 


Adovea 
Aotons 
AToter, 
Adoura-v 


Notes 
ATovoaw 


A¥overar 
Adour dv 
AYovoats 
Novis 


dvovr-e 
Midvr-owv 


PLURAL 


AvovrT-a 
AVdvT-ov 
APover(v) 
AVovT-o, 


OF PARTICIPLES 


Mase. 


2 Se 
2 


o 


VT=-OS 


VT=b 


VT -O 


” 
our-e 
Svr-ow 


Ovr-es 
évt-av 
ovar(v) 
ovr-ag 


Fem. 
otra 
otons 
otry 


otoa-v 


a 
otea 
obraty 


ovrat 

ovray 
otorats 
ovcas 


[306 


Neut. 


ovr-e 
ovr-oww 


bvT-a, 
Svr-wv 
ovor(v) 
byt-o 


So are inflected rasdeiwy educating, ypddwv writing, pépwr bearing. 
a. All participles in -wy are inflected like Asw», those in -#» having the 


accent of Gy, dvros, etc. ; aS Aurady, KuroGaa, AuTéy having left. 


are from w-verbs, in which o is a part of the tense suffix. | 
r aoe . . : a 5 s cor “350° 2 

b. Like participles are declined the adjectives éxav, éxofca, éxév willing, dcwy, 

dxovoa, dxov unwilling (for dékw», etc.), G. dxovros, dxovens, AKovros. 


Such 


participles 


306. Participles in as, -dou, -av: ddcas having loosed, ioras setting. 


NV. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


N.AY. 
G. D. 


Ya 
AVods 

Zz 
Moravr-os 
ABoaveT-t 


ae 
AWoavT-a 


= 
AWoavr-€ 
AvodvtT-ow 


dcaver-cs’ 
NodvT-ov 
BoB ouv) 
Aoavr-as 


Moira 
AITHoNS 
Ncdiocy 
Micaoo-v 


Noted 
Niciocaw 


Nictioa 
Nicicdv 
NMotcats 
Notioas 


SINGULAR 


Adorav 
Adcravr-os 
Moavr-v 
Atocay 


DUAL 
Moravr-e 
Nir dvt-owv 

PLURAL 


MoravrT-o 
Modvr-ov 
NMoaclv) 


4 
Noavt-o 


toras leraica 
ieravr-os tordons 
iordvrt tordoy 
iordvt-a  ioréca-v 


Z © te 
orayt-<« icraca 
4 
dvr-ow toraca 


tordvr-eg lordoa. 


toravr-wy trracdv 


igraou(v) tordcas 


. ‘ peter Sar 
toTaVT-ag ltoTacas 


So are declined maidetods having educated, erjcas having set. 


tordv 
totavt-0$ 
tordvr-1 
tordv 


tordyvr-€ 
toravr-o.v 


tordvt-o 
tordvt-ov 
iorGou(v) 
tordyr-a 


309] 


307. Participles in -as, 


DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 


placing, 8808s giving. 


NV. 


So are inflected 
having been loosed, 


SINGULAR 
Ties Tibetoa = TLBEV 
tiWévt-o5g tiWeions = T0EvT-05 
aévr-s TWeioy TUOdyt-. 
tWévr-a = tUeira-v  TLBév 
DUAL 
Ve reBévr-¢ wWecloa = TUDE vt-« 
tiWWévr-oy  TWWelcaty «= THévT-oLy 
PLURAL 
wibévr-es = Tetras = TO évt- 
tWévt-wv TWecdy ribévT-av 
tiWWelor(v) TWeirats TiWetor(v) 
tWévt-as 0 tUWelods «= TUB vT-a 


880us 
SiSdv7r-05 —- SiSovons 
SrbdvT-1 SiS0vc7 
b.b6vT-a. bib0tca-y 


b80tca 


SiSovr-« Sib0tca 
SiSdvt-o1 = SiSodoary 


&86v-Tes — BiBotor a 
SibdvT-ov — Sbourdy 
SiBode1(v) SiS0veats 
&bdvtT-as Si bovras 


83 


“LTH, -€V 5 -OUS, ~OUVTM, -ov (ueverbs) : riBeis 


S86v 
8iSdvT-05 
SiBdvr-1 
Si86v 


SiSdvr-c 
S.86v7-ow 


b86v7T-0 
Si86uT-wv 
SiBodo1(v) 
Sthdv7-0 


Geis having placed, wadevdeis having been educated, dvbeis 
Bots having given. ; 


a. In participles with stems in ovr of w-verbs the o belongs to the verb-ste, 


308. Participles in -¥s, toa, -vw: dexvis showing, dis born. 


N.Y, 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace, 


Sakvis Seuxvioa 
Saxvuivr-os Seuxr Boys 
SexvivtT-- Saux taq 
Sexvivt-a Saxvica-v 


see 
Saxvuvt-<  Saxviod 

Z 
Saxvivr-ow Sacvdrary 


Saxvivt-es Saxvioa 

Saxvivt-wv Sexvd0odv 
Saxvior(v) Sexvioats 
Sakvivr-as Sexviods 


SINGULAR 


Seuxviv 
Sexvivr-os 
Sex vivr-v 


Sexviv 
DUAL 
Seukvivr-e 
Seaxv¥vtT-ow 
PLURAL 


Saxvivr-a 
Seucvdvr-wv 
Saxvior(v) 
SanvivrT-o 


pis hioa 
ivr-os dons 
divr- ton 
duvt-a  dioa-v 


bivr-< — dtod 
duvt-ow dion 


divres oar 
divrav iocdy 
dior(v) picas 
uvr-as dicts 


309. Perfect active participles in -ws, -via, -os: AckuKw 
loosed, <idas knowing. 


uv 
ivt-os 
uve. | 


uv 


uvt-e 
uvt-ow 


ivt-a 
uvt-wv 
ior(v) 


givr-a 


s having 


309 a. D. 


toredoa, eatebs, G. éxTedros, ete. 


Hom. has écracds, éoraica, éorats, G. éoradros, etc., Hdt. éoress, 
Some editions have écre@ra in Hom. 
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SINGULAR 
N.V.  XeAuKds AedrvKvia AeXUKSs elSa5 elvia elSds 
Gen. AcAdvKét-05 AcAvKulas AEeAvKST-o5 elSdt-05  ciSuitis — e LB T-05 
Dat. AeAvKST-L AeAvKvig | AeAUKOT-1 elS6r-1 elSvia elSdr-t 
Acc. dAceduKér-a = AeAvvia-v = AeA Kes elSdr-a = elSvia-v.  el8ds 
DUAL : 

NLA.V. AeAvedt-e — Achukviat AeAvKOT-€ eiSdr-¢ elSula elSd7-€ 
G.D.  AedAvKét-o1w =AcAvKvlaLy AeAUKET-oLV eldr-o1w = elBviatv = elB67-o1v 
_PLURAL 

N.V. AeAvKdt-eg = AcAvkvtar = eA ukér- elSor-es = elBvtar «= e LS6T- 
Gen. AcdvKét-wv AcAvevidv AcAUKST-wv eBdr-wv elSuidv— elSdT-ov 
Dat. AcAvKdot(v) AcAvKviats AcAvKdot(v) elSdor(v) elSviats  elSdot(v) 
Acc. AeAvKST-as = AeA uKvlas AckuKdr-a elSdr-as el vias elS6T-a 


So are inflected weradeveds, 
yeyouuws, yeyouuta, yeyovds born. 

a. éorws standing (contracted from ésrads) is inflected éoruds, éor Goa, Eords, 
G. éor Gros (with irregular accent, from ésradros), cot dons, éor Gros; pl. N. or Gres, 
éoT Ora, éoT Ora, G. Eotdtwr, EcrwrGv. So reOveds, reOvedoa, Tebveds dead. 


N. — éo76s (the usual spelling in the neut. nom.) has -4s (not -és) in imitation 
of eiSés and of forms in -xés, thus distinguishing the neuter from the masculine, 


wemaideuxvia, memadevids having educated; 


310. Contracted Participles. The present participle of verbs in 
-aw, -ew, -ow, and the future participle of liquid verbs (401) and of 
Attic futures (588) are contracted. rizar honouring, rodv making, 
are thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
N.V. (rivdwy) — tipdy (Tiudovea) tipdoa (ripdor) Tipav 
Gen. (tTiwdovros) Tip@vt-os = (Timaoddys) Tipdbons (Tipdovros) Tipavt-og 
Dat. (Tipdovre)  Tipaver- (ripactey) Tipdry (Tiudovre) TipaveT-v 
Ace. (rTuydovra) Tipavt-a (riudougay) TipGca-v = (riudov) «= Tipav 


DUAL 


NAV. (riudovre) tipdvr-e (rinaotod) tipdod (Tiudovre) tTipavt-e 


G. D.  (ttmadrrow) tipdyt-o-w = (rivaotoay) tipdoaw = (Timadvrow) TipdvT-ow 
PLURAL 

N.V. 9 (riwdovres) tipG@vr-eg © (rivdovoea:) Tipaoat (tipdovra.) TipevT-a 

Gen. (ripadvrwy) tipdyt-wv = (rinaoveGy) Tipeadv (tTipadrvrwy) TipdyT-ov 

Dat. (riudover) TipSoi(v). (ripaotoais) Typdoals  (Tindover) Tipdor(v) 

Ace. (riudovras) Tipdvr-as = (rixeotoas) Tipdots (Tindovra) Tipavr-o 


310 D. Aeolic has also rivats, roles, S#Aors from rivdmt, wolnui, SpAwp. 


311] 


N.V. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


N. A.V. (aroéovre) 
GD. 


N.V. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


ADJECTIVES OF IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


(moéwy)  — trovay 
(wodavros) tmovotvt-os 


(motgovre) — trovodyr-u 


(rodovra) movotyT-a 


TrovotvT-€ 


(troiebvroiv) Trovotyr-owv 


(woigovres) movotvr-es 


(woebyTwy) TotobvT-av 


(wotéoust) — trorotor(v) 


(woidovras) mrovtvr-as 


SINGULAR 


(roéovea) 
(roreovons) 


(roeoton) 
(roéovoay) 


DUAL 


(roceovod) 
(roveotoaty) 


PLURAL 


(rordove'at) 
(roteove Gy) 
(rroveotorats) 
(roteotcas) 


movotca = (ro1dov) 
movotans (moidovros) 
mrovoton = (roiovrt) 
movotca-v (srovdov) 


mravotct  —(roidopre) 
mrovotcaty (moedbyrowv) 


movotoa:  (modovra) 
movovedy (oredr wr) 
tovoticars (rordéover) 
mootcts (roidorra) 
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Tovoty 
TOLodvT-os 
TwovoduT-L 
ToLoty 


movotyt-€ 
ToLovyT-OLV 


TovotvT-a. 
TovotvT-av 
Trovotion (v) 
Tovotrr-a 


a. The present participle of 5y\@ (dyAbw) manifest is inflected like roy: 
thus, dq\&v, Sprofca, Snhodv, G. SqrotrTes, Snrodans, SpArotrTOs, etc. 


ADJECTIVES OF IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


311. The irregular adjectives péyas great (stems peya- and peyaro-) 
and odds much (tome mokw- and woAAo-) are thus declined : 


péyas 
peyddov 
peydro 
péyav 
peydAe 


peydAw 
peyadAou 


peyador 

peydhor 
peyadous 
peyarous 


peyady 
peyarns 
peyaary 
peyédny 
peyaAr 


peyara 
peyaAauy 


peydAar 
peydAoy 
peyadacs 
peyaads 


SINGULAR 
peya 
peyddou 
peyaro 
péyo. 
péyao 

DUAL 
peydro 
peyaXouw 
PLURAL 


peyara. 
peyadov 
peyddous 
peydda 


Tohts 
aroddod 
TONG 
Tohkbv 


aroAdot 
arohh@v 
trohdots 
arohdots 


Toh 
TOA 
TOMAT 


_ wohAty 


Todhal 
Tohh@v 
todAais 
TONNES 


aroht 
amoAdod 
TOAKO 
TOAD 


woah 
TOAAGV 
mohdois 
TONNE 


811 D. Hom. has some forms from the stem modv- (rovAu-) which are not Attic: 
G. wadéos, N. pl. roddes, G. rodkdwr, D, rodderor (250 1. 2), wordoo. and roréoi, 
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a except in the forms uéyas, wéyar, uéya, the adjective udyas is inflected as if 
the nominative sing. masc. were peyddos. péyas is sometimes found in the voce. 
sing. Lxcept in mods, rod», rodd, the adjective wdds is inflected as if the 
nominative sing. masc. were odds. 

b. The stem voddo- is from wodvo-, i.e. wodgfo-, A¢ being assimilated to AX. 

c. mpgos mild forms its mase. and neuter sing. and dual [rom the stem mpgo-; 
its fem. in all numbers from the stem wpav-, as nom. wpacia for mpaev-ia formed 
like #5efa (297a). Thus apdos, rpadeia, tpGov, G. tpdov, wpaelas, rpgov, etc. In 
the plural we have : 


N.V. Tpgor OF mpiets mpactar ampGa or rpada 

Gen. Tpdov or tpidev Tpaedv Tpdeov OT Tpaéwav 
Dat. Tpdors Or mpaéot(v) paca mpdows OF rpdéor(v) 
Ace. Tpdovs wpaeias mpda Or pada 


d. Some compounds of rovs foot (wod-) have -ovy in the nom. sing. neut, 
and sometimes im the acc. sing. masc. by analogy to émdobs (290). Thus, 
tplaous three-footed, rplrovy (but acc. tpiroda tripod). 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING 


312. Adjectives of one ending have the same termination for masculine and 
feminine. The neuter (like masc. and fem.) sometimes occurs in oblique cases. 
Exainples: dyvas dyrGr-os unknown or unknowing, Grats &rad-os childless, 
apyhs dapytt-os white, dprat dpway-os rapacious, wdxap udkap-os blessed, dxdpyds 
dxdparr-os unwearied. Here belong also certain other adjectives commonly used 
as substantives, as yuprjs yuuvijr-os Ught armed, wévys wévnt-os poor, dvyds 
pvydd-os fugitive, Fue Hrcx-os comrade, ddatadv ddafdros flatterer. Some are 
masculine only, as éfedovrys (-of8) volunteer. Adj. in -is -[30s are feminine only: 
‘BAxus Greek, watpis (scil. yf) fatherland, ovppaxis (rédis) an allied state. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


313. Comparison by -tepos, -ratos. — The usnal endings are: 


For the comparative: -repos m. -repi f. -repov n. 
For the superlative: -raros m. -tary f. -rarov n. 


The endings are added to the masculine stem of the positive. - 
Comparatives are declined like déos, superlatives like dyads (287). 

BHdos (SA0-) clear, §ydd-Tepos, SYAS-raros ; lr yUpds (icxupo-) stro7eg, lox Tps- 
tepos, loxtpd-raros; péAds (yeAav-) black, peddv-repos, pedav-taros ; Bapis 
(Bapv-) heavy, Bupt-repos, Bapi-raros; adnOfs (dAnfeo-) true, adySéa-repos, 
GAnPér-raros ; ededcys (ciKAceo-) JAMOUS, edKhedo-Tepos, ciKhedo-TaTOS. 


A. woddas. Hom. has also roddbs, rord#, modddv (like dyads), and these forms 
are commonly used by Hdt. sovd¥ds (for wodds) is sometimes fem. in Hom. 
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a. xapidorepos, -ésraros are from yapier-repos, -TaTos (83, 299 b), from yapiees 
graceful. Compounds of xdpis grace add o to the stem (xaper-o-), whence émya- 
petdrepos more pleasing. mwévys poor has revéo-repos from wever-repos, with e for ». 

p. Originally -repos had no other force than to contrast one idea with another, 
and this function is retained in Sefirepos right )( dplerepos lest, quérepos our )( 
ysérepos your. Hom. has several such words: a@ypérepos wild )( tame, Onrvrepat 
yuvaixes )( nen, ep. Arcadian dppévrepos from dppnvy male. Cp. 1082 b. 


314, Adjectives in -os with a short penult lengthen o to w: vées 
new, ved-Tepos, ved-raros, xaAeré-s difficulf, yoAend-repos, yaAers-raros. 
An undue succession of short syllables is thus avoided. 

a. If the penult is long either by nature or by position (144), o is not 
lengthened : Aerrés lean, Aewrérepos, Aemréraros. A stop and a liquid almost 
always make position here (cp. 145); as acxpds bitter, mixpérepos, mixpéraros. 
cevds empty and grevés narrow were originally xevgos, srevgos (Ionic «eivds, 
srevos, 87D. 1), hence xevdrepos, orevérepos. 


a 

315. The following drop the stem vowel o: ‘yepaud-s aged, yepal-repos, yepat- 
raTos; wadatt-s ancient, wadal-repos, mahai-raros; sxoAalo-s slow, cxodal-repos, 
oxoral-raros ; plro-s dear, pfr-repos (poetic), pfr-raros (819, 11). 

a. Some other adjectives reject the stem vowel o and end in -a:repos, 
-airaros, as Houxos guiet, tcos equal, bpOpws early. These, like sxoAatrepos and 
yepalrepos, imitate wadalrepos, which is properly derived from the adverb mddac 
lony ago. So pecatrepos, -airaros imitate pecat- in Hom. ueoarrbdos niddle-aged. 

316. -errepos, -eoratos.— By imitation of words like dAnOéo~repos, ddnOéo- 
raros (313), -ecrepos, -eoraros ate added to stems in ov and to some in oo (con- 
tracted to ov). ‘Thus, eddalywr happy, eddaipor-dorepos, -€oTaros; awhois simple, 
dmrovarepos (for amdo-errepos), axdovararos ; ebvovs well-disposed, etvovorepos, 
-ovcraros, and so in all others in -voys from vois mind. (Others in -oos have 
-owrepos: dOpodrepos more crowded from dépdos.) 

a. Some stems in oy substitute o foro»; as (from émAjopwr forgetful, émiry- 
apovér-repos) érthynopd-raros ; wiwy fat, wiérepos, widraros ; wéxwv Tipe has meraf- 
‘repos, wmemalraros, Cp. 31l5a. 

b. Other cases: (with loss of 0) eppwpévo-s strong, eppwpertarepos, -toTaros, 
Axparo-s unmixed, dxpirésraros, dopevo-s glad, dpbovo-s abundant. 

317. -orepos, -veTaros. — By imitation of words like éxaplo7epos for dyaper- - 
tepos (83) from dxaos disagreeable, -wrepos, -Taros are used especially with 
adjectives of a bad meaning, as kAews-ioraros (xAéwrys thief, 321), kaxnyop- 

“ (arepos (kaxtyopos abusive), \ad-lorepos (Addos talkative). 


318. Comparison by -iwv, -rros. — Some adjectives add to the root 
of the positive the endings -iov for the masculine and feminine, -iov 


814a. D. Hom. d&fipdraros (but cp. Att. olfipés), Mpwraros (hdepdraros ?). 

318 D. Hom. and Doric poetry have also -iwy, which is as old as -twv. Forms 
in wy, -.s7os are much commoner in poetry than in prose. Hom. has fdéwros 
(Bats deep), Bpdoouwr (Bpaxts short), Bépdioros (Bpadds slow), Kbdicros (KDSpbs 
glorious), dkioros (dks quick). 
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for the neuter to form the comparative, and -icros -y -ov to form the 
superlative. The vowel (or the syllable po) standing before s of the 
nominative is thus lost. 


Positive COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE . 
5-0-5 sweet (4 p5-0v4 pleasure) nb-tov 8-Lo-ros 
Tax-0-s swift (rd rdx-0s swiftness) Carrey (112,125 1) rdx-toros 
Béy-a-s great (7b péy-e6os greatness) pelfov (116) pey-t3 Tos 
GAyevds painful (rd ddy-0s pain) édy-tov GAy-vorros 
alax-pé-s shameful (7d alox-os shame) atcy-iov alcx-torros 
éx0-pé-s hateful, hostile (7d €x0-05 hate) dy 8-tov 8-1 T0s 


Forms in -twy are declined like Bedriwy (293), those in -wros like éya0és (287). 


319. Irregular Comparison.— The commonest adjectives forming 
irregular degrees of comparison by reason of the sound changes or 
because several words are grouped under one positive, are the follow- 
ing. Poetic or Ionic forms are in (_ ). 


1. dyads good Gpelvav (from duer-iwy) 
(dpelwv) Gpurros (dp-er} vir- 
tue) 
BeAriov B&risros 
(Bérrepos, not in Hom.) (Bédraros, not in 
Hom.) 
(xparts powerful) kpelrrwv, kpelooa@y Kpatirros 
(cp. xpdros strength) (xpéoowr) (xdprio ros) 
. (béprepos) (dépraros, péprros) 
Adev (Awlwy, Awkrepos) AooTOS 
2. Kakés bad kaktov (xaxdrepos) peior KGKLTTOS 


Xelpov (xepelwv) meaner, de- xelpiorros 
terior (xeipbrepos, xepetd 


Tepes) 
ftrev, qoowv (for HK-iwy) (jxiros, rare), adv. 
weaker, inferior (Ecowr) Gxwora least of all 
3. KoAds beautiful KkadAtov KaAALoTos (KdA~os 
beauty) 
4. pakads long pPaKporepos (udoowr) paxpéraros (17)Ki- 
" @ros) 
5. péyas great peitov 318 (uetwr) péytoros 


_819D. Hom. has also xepdardéos gainful, crafty, xepdtwv, xépdioros; piylwy, 
Stywres nore, most dreadful (ep. pryos culd, piyydds chilling), Kyjdiwros (xydeios 
dear, «hides care). 
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6. pikpés small pitkpdtepos pixporaros 
(Adxea, f. of Aaxyus)  Adirtav, Adoowy (for é\a-  Wdxroros 
xiwv) 
pelav (uetoros, rare} 
7. odlyos little, pl. few ohelLov (inscriptions) " OhGypior-ros 


(or-ddl fw Hom. rather less) . 
8. modts much, pl. many adelwv, mhéov, neut. wAkéov, amdeleros 


; amhetv 
9. pdSios casy fdwv (Ion. Aylwr) pacros 
(Anldtos) Chalrepos) (bylrares, piotos) 
40. taxds quick : Varro, Wiocwr TaXLorTOS 
; . (raxtrepos) (raxvraros) 
ll. fros dear (p&Arepos) — o&taros 
; tdalrepos (Xenoph.) didaftaros (Xenoph.) 


(gtXlwy, rare in Hom.) 


a. dyelywy, Gpioros express aptitude, capacity or worth (able, brave, excellent) ; 
Berriuy, Béd7T.c 70s, a moral idea (virtuous) ; kpelrTwr, xpdrioros, force and supert- 
ority (strong) (jrrwy is the opposite of xpelrrwv); Agwy Means more desirable, 
more agreeable (& gare my good friend) ; xaxiwy, kéxisros express moral perver- 
sity, cowardice ; xelpwv, xelpisros, insufficiency, lack of a quality (less good) 
(worthless, good for nothing is paddos). 

b. drwy, ZAarrov, ékdxusros refer to size: smaller (opposed to peltwr); 

_ or to multitude: fewer (opp. to whelwy). pelwy, pelov, Frrov, fxora also belong 
both to pixpés and to éAlyos. 

c. The orators prefer the longer form of mhelwy, especially the contracted 
mrelw, wrelovs, but the neut. rAéovy, wAezy is not contracted from mov. 


_ $20. Defectives. —Some comparatives and superlatives are derived from 
prepositions or adverbs: 


(pb before) mporepos former mparos Jirst 
(trép over, beyond) bréprepos (poetic) higher, tmdpraros (poetic) high- 
superior. est, supreme. 
(whyolov near) mryoealrepos tAnoalraros 
(xpotpyou serviceable) mpoup’y.alrepos 
vorepos later, latter tvoraros latest, last 


a. -aros appears in Uraros highest, toxaros farthest, extreme (from é€). 


321, In poetry and sometimes in prose comparatives and superlatives are 
formed from substantives and pronouns. Hom. has fBaoidedrepos more kingly, 


$20 D. Hom. has érdérepos younger, ordéraros. Several defectives denote 
Place ; éracovrepos (aocov nearer), wapolrepos (rdpoibev before), puxolraros (uvxo2 
ina recess). -aros in pésares, yuésoaros (uéoos middle), riaros last, véaros lowest. 
‘For teraros Hom, has vordrios; and devraros lust from debrepos second, 
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-raros (Baordevs king), éraipéraros a closest companion (éraipos comracge), kévrepos 
more doglike, -ratos (xtwy dog), xovpdrepos more youthful (xodpos a youth). 
Aristophanes has kr\errlotaros most thievish («Aémrys thief, 317), and abréraros 
his very self, ipsissimus. 

322. Double Comparison. — A double comparative occurs sometimes to pro-~ 
duce a comic effect, as xuvrepwrepos (321). A double superlative is xpdérwros. 


323. Comparison by pa\Aov, pddttra. — Instead of the forms in 
-TEp0s, -TAaTOs OF -lwy, -coros the adverbs paAdov more, pariora most, May 
be used with the positive; as paAdov pidos more dear, dearer, pddiora 
fires most dear, dearest. This is the only way of comparing parti- 
ciples and words that do not take the comparative and superlative 
endings (uaAov éexav more willing). 

a. Comparison by ywaddov, pddiora is common in the case of compound 
adjectives, adjectives with a prepositional prefix, verbal adjectives in -rés, and 
adjectives in -.os, 

324. To express equality or iaferiority ovrw as (often in correlation with 
&omep), Hrrov less, may be placed before the positive. Thus, as good as hand- 
some may be expressed by obrws dyads domep kal xadés, dowep dryads obrw Kai 
Kahés, oux Frrov Kahds 4 Kal dyads, 


PRONOUNS 


325. The Personal Pronouns. — The pronouns of the first, second, 
and third person are declined as follows: 


SINGULAR 
Nom. éyo I ov thou —— he, she, it (825 d) 
Gen. épod ; pov enclitic cod ; cov enclitic ov; of enclitic : 
Dat. épot; por enclitic gol; cor enclitic of; of enclitic 
Ace. épé; pe enclitic cé; ce enclitic €; é enclitic 

DUAL 

N. A. vo we two ahd you two 
G.D. vav chav 

PLURAL 
Nom. hypets we upeis you odets they 
Gen. jypov tpay aay 
Dat. hpty dpty ooior(v) 
Acc. hpas bpas opas 


825 D. 1. Homer inflects the personal pronouns as follows, (The forms éyp-, 
Uup- are Aeolic). ‘ 
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® The enclitic forms pov, po, we; cov, cot, oe ave used when the pronoun 
is unemphatic, the longer forms of, ¢uol, gué and the accented god, coi, cé are 


SINGULAR 


Nom. éyd, éyav ob, tévn 

f épeto, endo, ened, oto, réo, reo (eucl, elo, éo, éo (encl.), 
Gen. pev (encl.),g.€ev A396), ved, ev, eb (encl.), 

| oev (encl.), redev ev, ev (encl.) 
Dat. pot, poe (encl.) coi, rou (encl.), rely —éot, of, of (encl.) 
Ace. éné, pe (encl.) oé, ce (encl.) &, & é(encl.), pov (encl.) 

DUAL 
N. A. vai, ve oHai, opd owe (encl.) 
G.D.  vaiv ohaiv, choy (5 62) oaiv (encl.) 
PLURAL 
Nom. pets, Gppes dpeis, Bppes (and voc.) 
Gen. { jpelov, hpewv dpeiov, Upcwy oheiav, opiav, 
mae cohewy (encl.), opdv 

{ hptv, &ppr(v) sptv, dppe(v) ohlor(v), odioi(v) cenel.)s 
Dat. { 

f ow (encl.) 

hpéas, Gppe tpéas, Sppe ohéas, reas (encl.), 
Acc, 
ode (encl.) 


ope (encl.) is used as accus. of all genders and nunibers. 
2. Herodotus inflects the personal pronouns as follows: 


SINGULAR 

Nom. éyd od 

Gen. épéo, ened, pev(encl.) oéo, ret, rev (encl.) eb (encl.) 

Dat. pol, por (encl.) coi, rou (encl.) oi (encl.) 

Acc. &€ pe (encl.) cé, ve (encl.) é (encl.), piv (encl.) 
PLURAL 

Nom. fpeis dpets odels 

Gen. jpéov tpéov odhéiov, odeov (encl.) 

Dat. jpiv opiv chlor, edie (encl.) 

‘NGG: { fpéas dpéas odéas, sheas (encl.), nent. 


oe (encl.) 

opto: is used for éavrois, -ats; gt (encl.) for adrois, -ais; open (encl.) for adrd. 

3. Ionic ww (encl.) is used in all genders (eum, eam, id), but not in the 
plural. dy, Supe occur a few times, o Ger often, in tragedy. 

4. The chief forms peculiar to Doric are: 1. é¢ydy also before consonants ; 
G. éudos, éuots, duets; D. duly; PLN. duds; G. dudwov, duav; D. dulo(i), dus ; 
A. dpé. TL. ru, révq; G. réos, reods, reds, réo, red, reod; D. rly, ring; A. ré, rly, 
70; PLN. tyes; G. budwov; D. bud, du; A. dpe. TIL. G. éofs, 600; D. ply; 

A, ws PL G. odelwy, yéwy; D. gly, ply; A. ope, ye. 
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used when the pronoun is emphatic. Thus, 36s uo. rd BiBrlov give me the bgok, 
ovk eol, GARG col émBouvdevouc: they are plotting not against ine, but against you. 
See 187 a. On the use after prepositions see 187 N, 2. 

: b. For éyoé, épol, ob the emphatic éywye, povye (186 a), otye occur. Also 
enodye, eueye. 

c. The use of the plural you for thow is unknown in Ancient Greek ; hence 
iyeis is used only in addressing more than one person. 

d. Ofthe forms of the third personal pronoun only the datives of and egici(y) are 
commonly used in Attic prose, and then only as indirect reflexives (1228). To 
express the personal pronouns of the third person we find usually : éxezvos, ofros, 
etc., in the nominative (1194), and the oblique forms of aérés in all other cases. 

e. For the accus. of of the tragic poets use uy (encl.) and o¢e (encl.) for 
masc. and fem., both sing. and pl. (= cum, cam; eos, eas). Doric so uses my, 
opiy is rarely singular (et) in tragedy. 

f. Fudv, quiv, judas, iuadr, itv, yas, when unemphatic, are sometimes accented 
in poetry on the penult, and -t and -as are usually shortened. Thus, fyw», 
Fuw, Fuas, tywv, du, juas. -iy and -~ds are sometimes shortened even if the 
pronouns are emphatic, and we have july, quds, iuly, dpds. ods occurs for opas. 


326. Stems. —TI. (€)ue- (cp. Lat. me), vw- (ep. Lat. nd-s), (2 pmo-, hue. 
éuo0 is from duéo ; juets from dyye-es (87) with the rough breathing in imitation 
of pets; judy from jydwr, Huds from judas with & not » by 56. éyé is not con- 
nected with these stems. II. cv- and ce- from ree; To-; opw-5; tyue- from bppe- 
(87). TIL é for oe (ep. Lat. se), é¢ for cere, of for cfo1, and o@e-. The 
forin of the stems and formation of the cases is often obscure. 


327. The Intensive Pronoun airés.— airds self is declined thus: 


« SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase, Fem. Neut. 


Nom. atrés aity airé N.A.aitd attra aird Nom. adrot atral aira 
Gen. atrot airis attod G.D. abroty abratv atroiv Gen, attév atray aitay 
Dat. aitO airy atta Dat. adbtois airais airois 
Acc. adbtév aitiy air Acc, abtots aitis aird 


airés is declined like dyaés (287), but there is no vocative and the neuter 
nominative and accusative have no -». But tadréy the same is common (328 N.). 


328. airés is a definite adjective and a pronoun. It has three 
meanings : 

a. self: standing by itself in the nominative, airis 6 dvjp or 0 dvhp adrés the 

man himself, or (without the article) in agreement with a substaiitive 

or pronoun ; as dvipés adroit of the man himself. 


827 D. Hat. has atréwy in the genitive plural. For the crasis wirés (Hom.), 
wtrés, rwird (Hdt.), see 68 D. 
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b. him, her, it, them, etc.: standing by itself in an oblique case (never in the 
nominative). ‘The oblique cases of adrés are generally used instead of od, 
of, @, etc., aS 6 warp atrod his father, of raides abr Ov their children. 

c. same: when it is preceded by the article in any case: 6 adris dvfp the same 
man, Toi abrod dvipés of the same man. 

N.—The article and airés may unite by crasis (68 a) : atrés, abr}, rairé or 
rabrév; Tabrod, rabrfs; tair@, Tavry, etc. Distinguish airy the same f. from 
aury this f.; radrd the samen. from rabra these things n.; ratrg from radrp. 


329. Reflexive Pronouns. — The reflexive pronouns (referring back 
to the subject of the sentence) are formed by compounding the 
stems of the personal pronouns with the oblique cases of adrds. 
In the plural both pronouns are declined separately, but the third 
person has also the compounded form. ‘The nominative is excluded 
by the meaning. There is no dual. 


myself thyself himself, herself, téself 

Gen. épavrod, -f5 cveavrod, -fs (ravrod, -fs) éavrod, -7s, -of (abrod, ~ijs, -00) 

Dat. épavré, -7 ceavTd, -f] (cavtd, -f)) éavr6, -fj, -6 (abré, -fj, -6) 

Acc. épavuréy, -qv ceavtov, -fv (cautdv, -hv) éautdv, -qv, -6 (atrév, -fVv, -6) 

ourselves yourselves themselves 

Gen. hpav airav dpav abrav éavrév or chav airay 

Dat. fpiv atrois, -aits vpiv aireis, -ais éavrois, -ais, -ots or odlow 
avrots, -ais 

ACC. Huds abrots, -Gs ipds adrots, -Gs éuvtots, -s, -d or odds ai- 
robs, ~as 


a. For éauréy, etc., we find atrav, atrois, -ats, abrots, -ds. Distinguish atroé 
of himself from adrod (328). 


330. Possessive Pronouns. — Possessive pronouns, formed from the 
stems of the personal pronouns, are declined like dya6ds, dgues (287). 


| eds Guy ensy my, my own; mine térepos -G -ov our, our own, ours 
és of adv thy, thine own; thine Upérepos -G-ov your, your own; yours 
[bs 4 By his (her, tts) own] odérepos -& -ov their own 


329 D. Hom. never compounds the two pronouns: thus, éué@er adrijs, cot 
ait@, of ait@, ce abrév, & air#y. Hdt. has a few cases of the uncompounded 
forms ; usually éuewvrod, -rG, -r6v, cewurod, Ewurot, éwuT Sp, -otas, -os, and opéwy 
abrav, etc. The forms with ewv started with éwu7d in the dative from éo(?) 
adr@, and spread thence to the other cases. 

’ 330 D. 1. Hom. has also reés thy, 6s for ds his, her own, Guds ovr, buds 
your, opos their (rarely of the singular), vwtrepos of us two, rpwirepos of you 
two. For éués Attic poetry may use dués (sometimes printed dués) our. 

2. 6s, é6s in Hom. nay mean my own, your vwn (1280 a). 
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a. Distinguish the adjectival from the pronominal use: 6 éuds didos or 6 pidos 
6 éués my friend (adj.) from Piros éuds « friend of mine (pron.). See 1196 a. 
b. és is not used in Attic prose. For his, her, its, adrod, -s, -of are used. 


331. Reciprocal Pronoun. — The reciprocal pronoun, meaning one 
another, each other, is made by doubling the stem of dAAos (4AA-aAAo-). 
It is used only in the oblique cases of the dual and plural. (Cp. aléd 
aliorum, alter altertus). 


DUAL PLURAL 

Gen. GAAfAoW =GAAHAGIY «= GAA GAO GAAjAwv GAATAwY GAAHAeV 
Dat. GdAMAow aAAWAaW GAAHAOLY GAAHAOs «= GAAHAGIS = GAAFAOLs 
Acc. @drfro GAAfAa BAHA@ GAAqAovs GAAFAGS BAANAG 


332. The Definite Article. — The definite article 6, 9, 76 (stems 6, 
d-, vo-) is thus declined: 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. 6 y  6 N.A. 4 de Td Nom. of ai a 
Gen. rod tig rot G. D. toiv rotv toiv Gen. tdv Tdv Tav 
Dat. tO TH Te Dat. ois tats ois 
Ace. év Thy 16 Acc, tots ths Ta 


a. The definite article is a weakened demonstrative pronoun, and is still used 
as a demonstrative in Homer (1100). 

b. ré (especially) and razv, the feminine forms in the dual, are very rare in 
the authors, and are unknown on Attic prose inscriptions of the classical period. 


333. Demonstrative Pronouns. — The chief demonstrative pronouns 
are d8€ this (here), obros this, that, éxetvos that (there, yonder). 


SINGULAR 
Nom. 68 Wde Td Be otros airy rotiro éxeivos exeivy exetvo 
Gen. rot& tijobe roiSe totrtov tatrys TovTov ékeivou ekeivys ekeivou 
Dat. T&S Tie Tad Tovrea tatTy TolTa tkelvo exelvy txelvea 
Ace. tovde thvbe 1éde tToStov rabtyv TotTo = exeivov exelvyv excivo 


332 D. Hom. has also gen, rofo, gen. dat. dual rou»; nom. pl. rol, ral; gen. 
pl. fem. rdwy ; dat. pl. mase, roie., fem. race, THs (Hdt. rotor, rho). Doric are 
7, Tas, etc. ; pl. also N. rof, rai; G. fem, ray. Generally poetit are rote., raice. 
tol pév, rol dé occur rarely in tragedy for of yév, of dé 

833 D. For rotode Hom. has also rotodecc: or totedeo.. Doric has n. pl. rodroe, 
ravrat, gen. pi. fein, ravréy (Aeol. ravraéy). xe@vos occurs in lldt. (together with 
éxelvos). Doric and Aecolic have «jvos. 
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DUAL 
N. A. ré8e dB rdbe = rotTw «TrotTw «rotTw exelva «exelva Exel 
G. D. roivSe rotvSe rotvSe rotrow rotrow todrow éxeivory éxelvow exelvou 
PLURAL 
Nom. ol aie rade ovro. avror taira éxetvor exetvar éxetva 


Gen. tévSe ravSe rdvie totrwv Trottav toitreav tkelvav treivav ixelvov 

Dat. rotc&e ratoSe rotcSe rovros raira rovrois éxeivots éxelvars exeivors 
- ft fou o oa, 

Ace. tovebe racde rdSe_ todrous ravras radra étkelvous ékelviig ekeiva 


a. 65¢ is formed from the old demonstrative 6, 4, 76 this or that, with the 
indeclinable demonstrative (and enclitic) ending -de here (ep. hi-c from hi-ce, 
Fr. cect). For the accent of #de, ofde, aide see 186, 

b. odvos has the rough breathing and 7 in the same places as the article. ov 
corresponds to the o, av to the a, of the article. For ofros as a vocative, see 
1288 a. (ofros is from 6 + the particle *v + the demonstrative suflix 70 + s). 

c. éxefvos has a variant form xeivos in poetry, and sometimes in prose (De- 
mosthenes). (éxetvos stands for éxe()-evos from exe? there + suffix -evos. ) 

d. Other demonstrative pronouns are 


toobe be Tornoe toabvie so much, so many pointing forward 
robo de rouse robvde such (in quality) (to what follows) 
Tadexdade = THAcKHDE Tanexdvoe so old, so great : 


These are formed from -de and the (usually) poetic récos, rots, raMxos with the 
same meanings. 
e. Combinations of the above words and ofros are 


pointing backward 


rowodros ToatTy rowtro(y) such (in quality) (to what precedes) 


Torodros TogalTn rosotro(v) so much, so many } 
TyNKoDTos = THdeatrn  TnHdLKodTo(y) so old, so great 


The forms in -» are more common than those in -o. Attic prose inscriptions 
have only -o». 

f. The dual rarely has separate feminine forms. 

g. The deictic suffix -i may be added to demonstratives for emphasis. 
Before it a, «, o are dropped. Thus, 63 this man here, noi, rodi, G. rovdt, rac dt, 
etc. ; obrost, abrat, Touri, obroit, rovrwst. So with other demonstratives and 
with adverbs: rocorroat, obrwoi, Si. For 7 we have, in comedy, -yi or (rarely) 
-dt formed from y(e), 5(€) +% Thus, adrayi, rovroyi, rovrodi. 


334. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. — The interrogative 
pronoun ris, ri who, which, what ? never changes its accent to the 
grave (154). The indefinite pronoun tis, 7) any one, some one, any- 
thing, something is enclitic (181 b). 


833 e, D. Hom. always, Hat. rarely, has the final »v. 
334 D. Hom, and Hadt. have G. réo, 768, D. rép (r@ Hom.), G. réwv, D. réowe. 


These forms are also indefinite and enclitic (gen. red» Hdt.). Hom. has dooa 
for the indefinite rid. 
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SINGULAR 
Interrogative Indefinite 
Nom. tis wt tis v1 
Gen. tly-os, Tod tiv-ds, Tod 
Dat. tiv-t, To tl, TO 
Ace. TW-o wh rw am 
DUAL 
N. A.V. tly-e viv 
G. D. tly-ow tiy-oty 
PLURAL 
Nom. tly-es thy-o Tuv-€5 rw-6 
Gen. tly-av Tw-v 
Dat. ti-oi(y) mi-ol(v) 
Acc. tly-as tiv-a Tus tw-4 


a. drra (not enclitic) is sometimes used for the indefinite rud. arra is 
derived from such locutions as toAddr7a, properly roAAd + Tra (for Ta). 


335. GAdos. — The indefinite pronoun dAdAos another (Lat. alius, cp. 
110) is declined like airés: dAAos, dAAy, GAAo (Never dAdov).- 


336. Actva.— The indefinite pronoun defva, always used with the article, 
means such a one. It is declined thus: sing. 6, #, 7d detva ; rol, THs, Tob detvos ; 
7G, 7H, TH Seve; Tov, Thy, 7d delva; plur, (mase.) of deives, TSv delvav, robs Sefvas. 
Example: 6 Setva roi deivos ray deiva elodyyyechev Such a one son of such a one 
impeached such a one [D.] 18. 5. defva is rarely indeclinable. Its use is 
colloquial and it occurs (in poetry) only in comedy. 


337. Other indefinite pronominal adjectives are: repos, -&, -ov: with 
article, the other, one af two, the one (Lat. alter, alteruter); without article, _ 
other, another, a@ second (alius), By crasis (69) drepos, Gérepor, etc. éxd-repos, 
-G, -ov: each (of two) uterque; pl. cither party, both parties, as utrique. txa- 
eros, -n, -ov: cach, each onc, every, every one, used of more than one (quisque). 
pévos, -y, -ov: alone, only, sole. mas (299): ail, entire, every. The negatives 
ob8els, pndeis (349 b) no one (poetical ovres, wpris, in prose only offre, wry, 
declined like ris; accent 388); Lat. nemo, nullus. od8érepos, pndérepos neither 
of two (Lat. neuter). 


338. Relative Pronouns.—The relative pronoun 6s, y, 6 who, 
which, that is declined thus: 


338 D. 1. Hom. uses the demonstrative forms 6, 4, 76 (332) as relatives 
(1105). In this case the nom. pl. has ro, raé (332 D.). 

2. Besides the forms in 338, Hom. bas gen. éo (miswritten ov) and éys. 

3. Hat. has és, 4, 74, of, af, rd. In the oblique cases he uses rod, rs, etc. ; 
though, especially after pr epositions capable of elision, he lias the relative forms, 
as 8¢ of, wap’ @, xar’ Hv, bw dv; also és d. 
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SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. 8 6 NA 6 & & Nom. of al 4& 
Gen. od fs od GD.  olv olv civ Gen. av ov av 
Dat. § Gg Dat. ois ais ols 
Acc. by fv & ; Acc. ols fs & 


a. The feminine dual forms @ and aly are seldom, if ever, used in Attic. 

b. és is used as a demonstrative in Homer and sometimes in prose (1113). 

c. The enclitic particle -rep may be added to a relative pronoun (or adverb) 
to emphasize the connection between the relative and its antecedent. Thus, 
do-rep, ij-wep, drep the very person who, the very thing which; so derep just as. 
borep is declined like és. 

d. Enclitic re is added in é¢’ gre on condition that, olés re (186) able to, 
dre inasmuch as. 


339. The indefinite or general relative pronoun deris, yris, 5 ze 
whoever (any-who, any-which), any one who, whatever, anything which, 
inflects each part (6s and zis) separately. or the accent, see 186. 


SINGULAR 
Nom. boris ares 8m 
Gen. obtivos, brow aorivos ovrivos, Srov 
Dat. Sr, to - ajreve gr, dro 
Ace, byrwa qvTwa bm 

DUAL 

NVA drive &ruve Grive 
GD. olvtioty oivrivow olvriyo.y 

PLURAL * 
Nom. otrives alrives drwa, &rra 
Gen. : dytworv, dtov GyTivey avtwey, Srav 
Dat. oteriot(v), dros aletiot(v) oloriot(v), sro 
Acc. oterwas dorwas awa, érro 


a. The neuter 8 rz is sometimes printed 4,7: to avoid confusion with the con- 
junction ér: that, because. 

b. The shorter forms are rare in prose, but almost universal in poetry (espe- 
cially 8rov, érw). Inscriptions have almost always grou, 8rw, érra, 

c. The plural érra is to be distinguished from drra (334 a). 


839 D. Hom. has the following special forms. The forms not in ( ) are used 
also by Hdt. In the nom. and acc. Hdt has the usual forms. 


SINGULAR ; PLURAL 
Nom. (Srs) (8 rr) dood 
Gen. (Oreo), (Srrev) Stev breov 
Dat. i brew éréowrs 
Ace. (8rwva) (6 rn) (twas) dooa 
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a. ris may be added to éxérepos, do0s, ofos (340) to make them more indefinite, 
as érotds ris of whatsoever hind, 

e. ob, 5%, or S4more may be added to the indefinite pronouns to make 
them as general as possible, as édc7iobv (or betes ob), Hriwodv, brwty any One 
whatever, any thing whatever, and 80 droove-rivas-o0r, dorig-84-ToTe, OF doTiT-8y- 
wor-oty. In these combinations all relative or interrogative force is lost. 

f. The uncompounded relatives are often used in an exclamatory sense, 
and sometimes as indirect interrogatives. Indefinite relatives may be used as 
indirect interrogatives, 


340. Correlative Pronouns.— Many pronominal adjectives corre- 
spond to each other in form and meaning. In the following list 
poetic or rare forms are placed in ( ). 


Interrogative 7 Indefinite . Relative Indefinite Relative 
Direct or peers Demonstrative (Specific) or or Indirect 
Indirect (Enclitic) Exelamatory Interrogative 

rls who? ris (6, 8s) 65¢e thts és who, which| Sorts whoever, 
which? what? | some one, any | (here), hic qui any one who 
qui? one, aliguis, | obros this, that quisquts, 

quidam is, ille quicungue 

éxeivos tlle 
abrepos wérepos OF érepos the one OY | Grérepos | owdrepos 
which of two? | worepds one of | the other of two | whichever whichever 
uter? two (rare) alter of the two of the two 
: utercumqgue 

mwécos how woods of some (rss i so | dos as bm boos 
much? how | quantity or imuch, | much as, of whatever 


as many as, size, number 


rogba b€ 
many? quan- | number so 


tus ? guot ? pee ONES many | quantus, quot! quantuscum@ue, 
tantus, tot quotquot 
motos mods of 80Me| (Toios) | olos of which | dmotos 
of what sort ? | sort toward. | such sort, of whatever sort 
qualis? - | rowoGros J malls (such) as qualiscumque 
quatis 
aydlxos tanlxos (so old, | #MKos of owndlxos 
how old ? of some {so which age, of whatever age 
how large? | age, size (rydlkos) | young, size, (as old, or size 
THixdcde 4 80 large) as 
TydiKoUT OS | large, 
j so 
(great 


340 D. Hom. has (Aeolic) wm in érmérepos, ommoios, and oo in dccos, rhocos, 
ete. Hdt. has x for m in (4)Kérepos, (6) xbaos, (6) xotos. 
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ADVERBS 


341. Origin. — Adverbs, like prepositions and conjunctions, were originally 
case forms, made from the stems of nouns and pronouus. Some of these nomi- 
nal and pronominal stems have gone out of common use, so that only petrified 
forms are left in the adverbs. Some of these words were still felt to be live 
cases ; in others no consciousness of their origin survived. Many adverbs show 
old suffixes joined to the stem or to a case form (342). It is sometimes uncertain 
whether we should speak of adverbs or of nouns with local endings. 


Nominative (rare): rvt with clenched jist, drat once, dvaplt pell-mell. 

Genitive: ens day after to-morrow, és next, rod, of where, abrod in the very 
place, exroday out of the way (é« + rodav); by analogy, ¢uwoddv in one’s way. 

Dative: dnuorla at public cost, Ad6pg in secret, cowy tn common, ete. (1527 b), 
GdAAq otherwise, wy how. 

Accusative: very common, especially such adverbs as have the form of the 
accusative of neuter adjectives, as rod much, pixpdy a little, rpGrov at sirst, 
Thpepov to-day, wodrdd often. See 1606-1611. 

Locative: ofxo-c at home (ofxo-s house), "Iodpo-? at the Isthmus, rot whither, and 
all adverbs in -oc. The-: of the consonantal declension is properly the ending 
of the locative, as in Mapad&pv-: at Marathon ; -o.w. (234) in 0 stems, in con- 
trast to -o1s; -aor (-yoe) in A stems (215): Gtpace at the doors, WAaraidor 
a Plataea, *Adqrno. at Athens ; further in rddax long ago, exe? there, ravdqpel 
in full force. : 

Instrumental: évw above, xirw below, ofrw not yet, &de thus (but the forms 
in -w may be ablatives); cpy¢H and Addpa in secret. 

Ablative: all adverbs in -ws, as os as, obrws thus, érépws otherwise. Here, eg. 
original érepwd (cp. Old Lat. aitdd, abl. of aitus) became é¢repw (133), which 
took on’-s from the analogy of such words as duis parallel to dupt. 


342. Place. —To denote place the common endings are: — 


- +t Ot, -ot at, in to denote place where (locative). -ov, the sign of the 
. genitive, is also common. 

-Gev from to denote the place whence (ablative). 
-b (-€e), -ve to, toward to denote place whither. 


In the following examples poetical words are bracketed. 


otko-4 (otko-61) at home  otko-dev from home otkade (olkdvbe) homeward 
(oixa- is an old accusative form. ) 
GAdAo-@ elsewhere Bro-Cev from elsewhere tddo-ce elsewhither 
or G@AA-aX-08 aA-ax-6-Oev GAA-ax-d-08¢ 


342 D. Hom. has many cases of the local endings, e.g. ovpari-& in heaven, 
ayopi-ber from the assembly; also after prepositions as a genitive case: éf &hé- 
Gev out of the sea, TAcé-0 wpé before Ilium. Cp. udder, oéGev, €er, 325 D.1. -Bein 

_| Gda-de to the sea, rddu-de to the city, wedlov-de to the plain,’ Acdéc-de to (the house 
. Of) Hades, dv-5¢ déuor-Se to his house. 
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dphorépa-O. on both Apdorépw-Oev from both  (apdorépw-oe to both sides) 
sides sides 


mavtT-ax-ot in every wavt-ay-6-Oev from every mavT-ax-d-o¢ in all 
direction side directions 
mdvt-o-Ocv (rare) TAVT-0-7€ 
adrod inthe very place atré-Oev from the very abré-ce to the very place 
place 
duos atthe same place éy6-8ev from the same épé-re to the same place 
place 


"ABjyn-o1 at Athens *AOhvn-bev from Athens "A®nvate to Athens 
"Odvprriti-ov at Olympia “Odupria-Sev fromOlympia ’Odvprlate to Olympia 


a. In -age, -de is added to the accusative (1589), and stands for -a(y)s, 
the old ace, pl.,t -de (Eng. ro). Cp. 26, 106. The other endings are added to 
the stem. -oe is usually added only to pronoininal stems. -o« forms a locative 
plural. o sometimes takes the place of @ of the first declension (plroder from 
the root, stem pega-), or is added to consonant stems. Words in -repo- lengthen. 
o tow. Between stem and ending ay is often inserted, 

b. -Gev nay take the form -fe in poetry, and especially when the idea of 
whence is lost, as wpéeGe in front (184 1).), -6a is found in %6a in all dialects. 
-6a for -Ger occurs in Aeolic and Doric. 

c. Some local adverbs are made from prepositions, as évw above, téw outside, 
gow within, xitw below, rpbcbev in frone. 


343. Manner. — Adverbs of manner ending in -ws have the accent 
and form of the genitive plural masculine with -s in place of -v. 


Sixatos just genitive plural 8:kalwv Sixaios justly 

* KaKds bad a eG KaKkOy KaKas a 
athots simple ee “ @mlav amhas stiaply 
cadis = plain te ‘ gabav capas plainly 
4Sts pleasant ‘© 7Séav 1S€as pleasantly 
cdbpev prudent aS ‘  ~wdpévev cappévas prudently 
Gddos other ie “&  @rev Gras otherwise 
was all - ‘ rdvrey aThvTOS in every way 
ov being AG ‘  SpTey Svres really 


a. Adverbs in -ws are not formed from the genitive plural, but are originally 
old ablatives from o stems (841), and thence transferred to other stems. The 
analogy of the genitive plural assisted the transference. 


344. Various Other Endings. — Adverbs have many other endings, ¢.g.:— 
-a: dpa at the same time, pada very, taxa quickly (in Attic prose perhaps). 
-anis: modAdas mary times, often, ckagrdns each time, TocauTdKis so often, dod- 
xis as Often as, rheordeas very often, ddcyduis seldom, wheovdars more times. The 
forms without -s (ood«t, wodddxc) are earlicr, and -s has been added by imitation 
of dts, rpls, -Byv: ovdAdHAdqv in short. -Gov: tydov within, sxedbv almost. -ett 
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” gavinuel in full levy (341, locative). -re: dre when (Aeolic bra, Dor. éxa). -r, 
-r7i: Gehovrl voluntarily, ‘BAdnvicri in Greek (fashion). 


345. Comparison of Adverbs.— In adverbs derived from adjectives 
the comparative is the same as the neuter singular of the compara- 
tive of the adjective; the superlative is the same as the neuter plural 
of the superlative adjective. 


copas wisely coddtepov coddrara 
xapiévras gracefully Xapiorepov Xapiiotara * 
evSaipdvas happily edSanovérrepov evSatpovérrata 
Kahds well KGAdiov K@Adicra | 
7bdéos ’ pleasantly 48iov Hbiora 

Arrov less (319, 2) ferro 
& well - dpervov ipiora 

(adv. of &ya8és good) 

pdda very pGAAov paurra 


a. Adverbs of place ending in w, and some others, retain # in the compara- 
tive and superlative. 


ave above dvwtipw aveTaro 
wéppa afar TroppaTépa TtoppoTara 


b. éyyts near has éyyirepoy (-répw), eyyuTdrw (-rara rare). mpg carly has 
mpwiaitepoy, mpwialrara, 

c. There are some forms in -ws from comparatives: dogaderrdépus (do pare- 
orepov) more securely, Bedribves (Bédriov) better. Superlatives in -oy are usually 
poetic; as uéyioroy. 


346. Correlative Adverbs. — Adverbs from pronominal stems often 
correspond in form and meaning. In the list on p. 102 poetic or 
rare words are in ( ). 

a. The demonstratives in ( ) are foreign to Attic prose except in certain 
phrases, a8 cal &s even thus, avd (und) ds not even thus (cp. 180c); éva wey... 
%yOa 5¢ here . . . there, vOev (uév) xai Evbey (84) from this side and that. 
&6a and zyHev ave usually relatives, ¢véa taking the place of of where and of 
whither, and evfer of bber whence. 

b. roré wey. . . roré d€ is synonymous with mworé wév. . . wore dé. 

c. oy (3389e) may be added for indefiniteness: orwcody in any way what- 
ever, drodevodv Jrom what place soever. moré is often used after interrogatives 
to give an intensive force, as in rls wore who in the world (as gui tandem) ; 
also with negatives, as in otmore never, olmumore never yet. Other negatives 
are otSayod nowhere, ofdauy in no way, otdapnds in no manner. 


346 D. 1. Hom. has (Aeolic) rz in érqus, érmére ; Hat. has « for the 7-forms, 
€.g. KoB, cob, Sxov, xére, etc, Hdt. has évdaira, évfetrev for évraia, vredGey (126 D.). 
2, Poetic are +60 for rob, 8 for of, Fuos when, F which way, where, etc. 
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Interrogative : Indefinit Indefinite Relative 
Direct and : chil e Demonstrative telative Specific oy Indirect 
Indirect (denelitie) Interrogative 
rot Tou (€r6a.) évOdde, of where dmov where- 
where ? somewhere| evradéa there | (va where) | (ever) 
; éxel? yonder 
whdev rodey from) (vbev) évdévie, | bev whence 
whence? some place) évrebOev thence | (€vOev whence) badder whence- 
Place exetev from (soever) 
yonder 
rot mol é0 (va) evodde, of whither dro whither- 
whither? | some place| évratéa thither | (év@a whither)| (soever) 
7 éxeloe thither 
mite moré some, tére then bre when érére when- 
when? time, ever (ever) 
Time anvixa at (ravlka) \ at | qrtka at which! éaqvlka at 
what time? THmKdde : that| time which time 
tyvKatra J time 
aq which | wi some | (7h) THde, TavTy| 7 in which dry in which 
Way | way? how?) way, | this way, thus | way, as way, as 
somehow 
mds how? | ras (rds), (és) Bde, | ds as, how bmas how 
somehow | ovrw(s) thus, 7 
Manner | so, in this way 
éxelyws in that 
way 


NUMERALS 


347. The numeral adjectives and corresponding adverbs are as 


follows: 


347 D. 1. For the cardinals 1-4, see 349 D. Hom. has, for 12, dddexa (for dpw- 


dexa), Svddexa, and dvoxaldexa (also generally poetic); 20, efxoce and ¢etxoa: ; 
30, rpupkovra ; 80, dyddxovra ; 90, éverpxovra and evyfxorra ; 200 and 300, depxd- 
cir, Teinxdoroe; 9000 and 10,000, évvedxTrot, Sexdxtroe (-xeidoe?). He has also 
the ordinals 3d, rpiraros; 4th, rérpatos; 7th, éBSéduaros; Bth, dyddaros; 9th, 
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Sien CARDINAL ORDINAL ADVERB 
1 a’ els, pla, & one amparos first Grog once 
2 PB 8bo0 two Sebrepos second Bis twice 
3 y tpets, Tpla three tolros third tpls chrice 
4 8 rérrapes, Tértapa TéTapToS, -7], -Ov TETPGKLS 
(rércapes, tTércapa) 
5 é qwévte aépatos TEVTGKLS 
6  & ETS dus 
7 f° arta EBSopos éxténus 
8 » oxrd bySo0s onTaKus 
9 08 éwha &vartos évaxus 
10 Vo 8éka, Sékaros, -7, -ov Sexdncs 
11 ow Sexo &béxaros &vBexdxus 
12 1P' 8aSexa Bwdéxaros Saber anes 
13° vy’ rpets (rpla) kal Séka = rplros Kal Séxaros TperKarSexdkus 
(or tperkaldera,) 
14 8 rértapes (rérrapa) kal réraptos Kal Sékatos TeTTaperkardekdKts 
Séka 
15 ue revrexaidSexa méumros kal Séxatos  wevrekaderdkis 
16 us’ éxkalSexa (for ekalSexa eros Kal SéxaTos éxkorSexdKis 
103) 
17 oY éwrakalSexa EPSopos kal Sékatos = érraxadekdkis 
18 uy oxraxalSexa byS00s kal Sékaros = Ok TaKalBexdxis 
19 8’ évveaxaldexa évatos kal Séxaros évvenxardexdks 
20k’ etkoot(v) elxorrés, -f, -6v elkoodxis 
21 xa’ els Kal elkoat(v) or “mparos kal elkorrés elxordxis dat 
doar (Kal) els 
80 Xo tpvikovra Tpilkorrés TpraKovTaKis 
40 po teTTApdKovra TETTAPAKOT TOS TETTAPAKOVTAKLS 
500 ov arevtfxovTa TevTMKOTTOS TEVTKOVTAKIS 
60 € &hKkovra tEqxootés eqnovTdnis 
70 | 0’ éPSoprjKovra EPSopqnnorrés EPSopnnovrdnis 
80 mb ySoqKovra dySornKkorrés oySornKovTdKis 


elvaros; 12th, Suwdéxaros ; 18th, rpic(rpeiw- ?)xadéxaros; 20th, cexoords; and 
the Attic form of each. 

2. Hdt. has duddexa (Suwidkaros), Terceperxaldexa indeclinable (rec ceperxarde- 
Karos), Tpijxovra (rpinxoords), Tergepdxorra, éySdxorvra, Sinkbosor (Sinxortogrds), 
tpinnboiot.: for %varos he has efvaros, and so eivdxis, elvaxdocvo, elvaxroxtrior, 

3. Aecolic has réure for 5 (ep. Hom. reprdBoror flve-pronged fork), gen. pluy. 
véprwp inflected, as also Séxwr, reroepaxdyrwy, etc.; for 1000, x¢éAdor, Doric has, 
for 1, js (87 D. 2); 4, réropes ; 6, pé&; Tth, EBdenos; 12, Suddexa; 20, pixar, 
felxare; 40, rerpwxorra (rerpwxoords); 200, etc., didxarlo;, etc.; 1000, xndrloe and 
xecrloe (87 D. 2); for Ist, rparos. 
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sien CARDINAL ORDINAL ADVERB 
90 9’ bvevixovra évevykoords evevykovrdkis 
100 pp’  &karov éxarooTds, -f, -6v éxaTovT anus 
200 o” §Svakdorvon, ~at, -o SvaxorlocTés SiaKkoridkes 
300 0” TplaKkdoor TplaKkog vores TPUaKoTLaKis 
400 vw’ rerpaxdcrot _ TETPAKOT LOT TOS TETPAKOTLAKIS 
500 y  wevTaKdorLoL TevTAKorLlorTés TEVTAKOTLAKLS 
600 x" &€axécror €axoovorrds Eaxoordkis 
700 op’) éwrakdovor érraKoriocrés ’ énTakocUdKis 
800’ OxraKdctor OoxTakor Log Tés OKTaKomLaiis 
900 7’ évaxdortor évaxoo Log 65 évaxooiaKes 
1,000 ,a xfArov, -ar, -a xTALogrés, -, -6v XAcanis 
2,000 ,B SroxtAror Sox trvorrés Bury Ards 
3,000 = xy) tpi xtAron TpirxidvorTés TploXTALaKes 
10,000 ) pdpton, -a1, - Pupwordés pipidus 
20,000 x = Btopipion Sir pUpiocrés Siopupldnes 
100,000 = ,p_- Sexaxiopipror Sexakiorpipiorrds Sexakiopprdkrs 


N,— Above 10,000 : 580 pipiddes 20,000, etc., pipidxis pbptoi, te. 10,000 x 10,000. 


348. Notation. — The system of alphabetic notation came into use after the 


second century B.c. 
tens, the third nine for hundreds (27 letters). 


The first nine letters stand for units, the second nine for 
In addition to the 24 letters of 


the alphabet, three obsolete signs are employed: ¢, a form identical with the 

. late abbreviation for o7, in place of the lost ¢ (3), once used for 6; 9 (koppa), 
in the same order as Lat. q, for 90; for 900, % sampi, probably for san, an old 
form of sigma, + pi. From 1 to 999 a stroke stands above the letter, for 1000’s 
the same signs are used but with the stroke below the letter (a! = 1, ,a = 1000). 
Only the last letter in any given series has the stroke above: prf! 157, va! 401, 
am! 1910. da is sometimes used for 10,000; 8 for 20,000, etc. 

a. In the classical period the following system was used according to the 
inscriptions: {=1, Il}l=4, F (wére) = 5, Fl =6, A (Seca) = 10, AA = 20, 
H (éxarév) = 100, HH = 200, X = 1000, M = 10,000, [F (revrdis ddca) = 50, 
kX Cwrevrdxes ytdcor + x7Atoc) = 6000. 

b. For the numbers from 1 to 24 the letters, used in continuous succession, 
are frequently used ‘to designate the books of the Iliad (A, B, T, etc.) and of the 
Odyssey (a, B, y, etc.). 


349. The cardinals from 1 to 4 are declined as follows: 


849 D. Hom. has, for pda, fa (ifs, ip, tay); for évt, ig ; do, ddw Cundeclined); 
the adj. forms do.w and pl. dowi regularly declined. For 4, réooapes, (Aeolic) 
micvpes; Pind. has rérpocw, Hdt. has 6vo sometimes undeclined, also dvdr, 
Suoiot; réocepes, -a, Teccepwy, téooepai; Tecoeperxaldexa 14 undeclined. ROH 
Sterw 2; mécoupes, aOR for 4, 
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one two three Jour 
Nom. «ls pla & N. A. 840 tpets = tpla rérrapes = rérrapa 
Gen. évés prds évés G. D.- Svoiv Tea TeTTapav 
Dat. & pra evi Tpiol(v) rértapot(v) 
Ace. @va plav év Tpeis = Tota rérrapas tértrapa 


a. els is for év-s (cp, 245). The stem év was originally cen (Lat. semel, sim- 
plex, singuli), weak forms of which are d-rag, d-rhofs, from cp-n- (35b). wa 
stands for cu. * 

b. obde efs, unde els not even one unite (with change in accent) to form the 
compounds oddels, pydels no one. These words are declined like els: thus, ovdels, 
obdeula, obddv, odderds, ovdeuds, obderds, etc., and sometimes in the plural (no 
men, none or nobvodies) ovddves, ovdévav, ovdéor, oddévas. For emphasis the com- 
pounds may be divided, as ovdé eis not onn. A preposition or &y may separate 
the two parts, as obS dad yids from not a single one, o8 ay évl ne unt quidem. 

c. mp&ros (primus) means the first among more than two, rpérepos (prior) 
the first of two. 

d. 8vo may be used with the gen. and dat. pl., as do pryvay of two months. 
dvoty occurs rarely with plurals: qaily . . . dvotv D, 89, 32. duefy for duoty does 
not appear till about 300 z.c. 

e. dudw both, N. A. dum, G. D. dugoty (Lat. ambo). But both is more 
commonly duddrepoc, “Ay -. 

f. For rérrapes, -pdxovra, etc., early Attic prose and tragedy have réocapes, eto. 

g. The first numeral is inflected in pels kal déxa 18, rérrapes xal ddxa 14 
Tpeoxaldexa and Ionic recceperxaldexa (very rare in Attic) are indeclinable. 


350. The cardinals from 5 to 199 are indeclinable; from 200 the 
cardinals, and all the ordinals from first on, are declined like dyads. 


a. Compound numbers above 20 are expressed by placing the smaller num- 
ber first (with cal) or the larger number first (with or without xal), 


S00 Kal dkoot(y) two and twenty Sedrepos xal elxorrés 

elxoo. kat dv0 twenty and two, or efxoc: duo twenty-iwo elxogrbs Kat detrepos 

555 = wévre kal wevrjxovra xal wevraxdoto. OY wevraxdccor (cal) mevrajxorra (xal) 
wévre, 


b. For 21st, 31st, etc., eis (for mp&ros) cat eixoords (rpiaxoords) is permissible, 
but otherwise the cardinal is rarely thus joined with the ordinal. 

c. Compounds of 10, 20, etc., with 8 and 9 are usually expressed by sub- 
traction with the participle of d¢w lack, as 18, 19, Svoty (évds) Séovres efxoor. So 
vavel pads Seovcus rerrdpaxorra with 39 ships, dvoty déovra wevrijxovTa ery 
48 years; and with ordinals évds Séov elxooroy Eros the 19th year. The same 
method may be employed in other numbers than 8’s or 9's: érTd droddorres 
Tpiixdsrot, te. 293. 

d. An ordinal followed by éri Béca denotes the day of the month from the 
13th to the 19th, as réurry érl déxa on the 15th. 
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351, With the collective words (996) 4 trmos cavalry, 4 dowis men with 
shields, numerals in -1oc may appear even in the singular: Si&txooi& trmos 200 
horse T. 1. 62, dowts piiplé cal rerpaxocla 10,400 horse X. A. 1. 7. 10. 


352. pip, the greatest number expressed by a single word, means 10,000; 
ppl, countless, infinite. In the latter sense the singular may be used, as 
uipla épnula infinite solitude P. L. 677 E. 


353. Fractions are expressed in several ways: qyious 4, o fpucous Tod apOpod 
half the number, al nuloea Tay vey half of the ships, rd Husa rod otparot half 
the army, qyetddavrov half a talent; rpla querddavra 1} talents, rpirov juduvacoy 
2) minke; Terr pbpwr 4, weyrrnydpuoy 4, exlroiros 14, erlreumrros 14, ry wévre al 
béo aotpa: g. But when the numerator is less by oxe than the denominator, the 
genitive is omitted and only the article and wépn are used: as ra tpla yépy 4, 
i.e. the three paris (scil. of four). 


354. Other classes of numeral words. 

a. Distributives proper, answering the question how many each? are wanting 
in Greek. Instead, dvd, e’s, and kard, with the accus., and compounds of stv 
with, ave used: card 6v0 or otvivo two by two, two each (Lat. biné). The cardinals 
are often used alone, as dvipl éxdore ducw révre dpyuplou pads singulis mititibus 
dabo quinas argenn mings K. A. 1.4. 18. 

b. Multiplicatives in -rdoits -fold (from -whoos, Lat. -plex), dahois anal, 
Sirdods treofold, rpurhots threefold, wodhardots manifold. 

c. Proportionals in -rhocws: durddews twice as great or (plur.) as many, 
mohharhdows many times as great (many). 

d. dirrés means dowble, rpirrds treble (from Siy-wos, Tpcx-tos 112). 

N.— Multiplication. — Adverbs answering the question how many times? are 
‘used in multiplication : ra Sls wdrre Séka doriy twice five are ten. See also 347 N. 

Abstract and Collective Numbers in -~ds (gen. -d3-05), all feminine: évés 
or perds the ammber one, unity, monad, duds the nuanber two, duality, rpids 
trinity, triad, dexds decad, decade, eixds, éxarovrds, xtAids, pipuds myriad, éxardv 
pbpuddes a million. Also in -ds: rpirrus (-vos) the third of a tribe (properly the 
wumber three), Tet paxts. 

f£. Adjectives in -atos, answering the question on what day? Sevrepatos (or 77 
fevrepaia) drGrve he departed ai the second day. 

g. Adverbs of Division. —povaxh singly, in one way only, dla, dy in two 
parts, doubly, Tax g, TévTpaxa, etc., rokhaxG in many ways, ravraxy in every way. 


VERBS 


INFLECTION: PRELIMINARY REMARKS (355-380) 


355. The Greek verb shows distinctions of voice, mood, verbal 
noun, tense, number, and person. 


364.D. Hat. has dufés (from diyéts), rpitds for dirrds, rorrrés; also -wAnqocos 
and -gacios. Hom. has éfxa and dry 6d, rpfya and rpiydd ; rowhh, rerpawdg. 
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356. Voices. — There are three voices: active, middle, and passive. 

a. The middle usually demotes that the subject acts on himself or for him- 
self, aS dovouar wash myself, dudvouae defend myself (lit. ward off fur myself ). 

b. The passive borrows all its forms, except the future and aorist, from the. 
middle. 

c. Deponent verbs have an active meaning but only middle (or middle and 
passive) forms. If its aorist has the middle form, a deponent is called a mid- 
dle deponent (xapifoua gratify, éxapudunv); if its aorist has the passive form, 
a deponent is called a passive deponent (é»ipdoua: reflect on, évebvuhOny). 
Deponents usually prefer the passive to the middle forms of the aorist. 


357. Moods. — Four moods, the indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
imperative, are called finite, because the person is defined by the end- 
ing (366). The infinitive, strictly a verbal noun (358), is sometimes 
classed as a mood. 


358. Verbal Nouns.— Verbal forms that share certain properties 
of nouns are called verbal nouns. There are two kinds of verbal 
nouns. : 


1. Substantival: the infinitive. 
N.—- The infinitive is properly a case form (chiefly dative, rarely locativ.), 
herein being like a substantive. 
2. Adjectival (inflected like adjectives): 
a. Participles: active, middle, and passive. 
b. Verbal adjectives : 
In -7és, denoting possibility, as @Ayrds lovable, or with the 
force of a perfect passive participle, as yparrds written. 
In -réos, denoting necessity, as yparzéos that must be written. 


359. Tenses. — There are seven tenses in the indicative: present, 
imperfect, future, aorist, perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect. 
The future perfect commonly has a passive force, but it may be 
active or middle in meaning (see 581). 

The subjunctive has three tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. 

The optative and infinitive have five tenses: present, future, aorist, 
perfect, and future perfect. ; 

The imperative has three tenses: present, aorist, aud perfect. 


360. Primary and Secondary Tenses.—There are two classes of 
tenses in the indicative: (1) Primary (or Principal) tenses, the pres- 
ent and perfect expressing present time, the future and future per- 
fect expressing future time; (2) Secondary (or Historical) tenses, 
the imperfect, pluperfect, and aorist expressing past time. The 
secondary tenses have an augment (428) prefixed. 


359 D. Hom. does not use the future or future perfect in the optative. 
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361. Second Aorists, etc.— Some verbs have tenses called second 
aorists (active, middle, and passive), second perfects aud pluperfects 
(active only), and second futures (passive). The meaning of these 
tenses ordinarily corresponds to that of the first aorist, etc.; but 
when a verb has both forms in any tense (which is rarely the case), 
the two forms usually differ in meaning. Sometimes one form is 
poetical, the other used in prose. 


362. No single Greek verb shows all the tenses mentioned in 
359 and 361; and the paradigms are therefore taken from differ- 
ent verbs. 


363. Number. — There are three numbers: the singular, dual, and 
plural. 


364. Person.— There are three persons (first, second, and third) 
in the indicative, subjunctive, and optative. The imperative has 
only the second and third persons. 

a. Except in a few cases in poetry (465 c) the first person plural is used for 
the first person dual. 


365. Inflection. — The inflection of a verb consists in the addition 
of certain endings to the different stems. 


366. Endings. — The endings in the finite moods (857) show 
whether the subject is first, second, or third person; and indicate 
number and voice. See 462 ff. 

a. The middle has a different set of endings from the active. The passive 
has the endings of the middle except in the aorist, which has the active endings. 

b. The indicative has two sets of endings in the active and in the middle: 
one for primary tenses, the other for secondary tenses. 

c. The subjunctive uses the same endings as the primary tenses of the indica- 
tive ; the optative uses the same as those of the secondary tenses. 


STEMS 


367. A Greek verb has two kinds of stems: (1) the tense-stem, to 
which the endings are attached, and (2) a common verb-siem 
(also called theme) from which all the tense-stems are derived. 
The tense-stem is usually made from the verb-stem by prefixing 
a reduplication-syllable (439), and by affixing signs for mood (457, 
459) and tense (455). A tensestem may be identical with a verb- 
stem. 


368. The Tense-stems.— The tenses fall into nine classes called 
tense-systems. Each tense-system has its own separate tense-stem. 
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SYSTEMS. TENSES. 
I. Present, including present and imperfect. + 
IL Future, ue future active and middle, 
IL. First aorist, ei Jirst avrist active and middie. 


IV. Secord avrist, second acrist active and middle. 
‘V. First perfect, “ Jivst perfect, first pluperfect, and fut. perf., active. 
VI. Second perfect, second perfect and second pluperfect active. 
WIL. Perfect middie, ‘“* perfect and pluperfect middle (pass.), future perfect. 
VUL First passive, tt Jirst aorist and jirst future passive, 
IX. Second passive, “ second aorist and second future passive. 


The tense-stets are explained in detail in 497-597. 

a. Since few verbs have bath the jirst and second form of the same tense 
(361), inost verbs have only six of these nine systems; many verbs do not even 
have six. Scarcely any verb shows qll nine systems. 

b. There are also secondary tenss-stems for the future passive, the plu- 
perfect, and the future perfect. 

c. The tense-stems assume separate forms in the different moods. 


369. The principal parts of a verb are the first person singular 
indicative of the tense-systems occurring in ‘it. These are generally 
six: the present, future, first aorist, first (or second) perfect active, 
the perfect middle, and the first (or second) aorist passive. The 
future middie is given if there is no future active. The second 
aorist (active or middle) is added if it occurs. Thus: 

Atw loose, Atow, édtoa, AAvKA, AéAypat. EAVOqV. 

Aelrw leave, sey AéAourTa, AdActppas, ereipOyy, 2 aor. éAurov. 

yeddw write, ypdibo, eypaija, yiypado, yeypappat, 2 aor. pass. eypddyv. 

oKenre jeer, oxdyouat, erxatva, caxapbyr. 

370. The principal parts of depouent verbs (356) ave the present, 
future, perfect, and aorist indicative. Both first and second aorists 
are given if they occur. 

BovAopox wish, Bovhsjoopuat, BeBoidnpeat, eBoudjOqv (passive deponent). 
yiyvopar become, yerhoopat, yeyernpas, 2 aor. éyerdunv (middle deponent). 
epydLopar work, épydcopat, cipyacdpyy, cipyaoyat, cipydoOny. 

371. Verb-stem (or Theme). — The tense-stems are made from one 
fundamental stem called the verb-stem (or theme). 

This verb-stem may be a root (193) as in riw honour, or a Toot to which a 
derivative suffix has been appended, as in 7i-pd-w honour. 


372. A verb forming its tense-stems directly from a root is called 
a primitive verb. A denominative verb forms its tensestems from a 
longer verb-stem, originally a nounstem; as dovdda enslave from 
dotiAes slave. Verbs in pe (379), and verbs in w of two syllables 
(in the present indicative active, as A€y-w sneak) or of three syllables 
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(in the middle, as Sexoyo: receive) are generally primitive. Others 
are denominative. . 


373. The verb-stem may show numerous modifications in form. 

Thus, corresponding to the gradations in sing, sang, sung (35), the verb 
hela-w leave shows the stems eu-, Aoer~- (2 perf, Aé-Aotw-a.), Auw- (2 aor, E-Aurr-0-v) ; 
the verb gevy-w flee shows pevy- and duy- (2 aor. &puy-o-v). In pyri break we 
find the three stems pay, pwy (2 pert. Zppwya), pay (2 aor. pass. éppdyny). orédd-w 
send has the stems ored- and orah- (perf. @-orad-xa, 2 fut. pass. cradr~poopac). 

a. When the fundamental stem shows modifications, it is customary for 
convenience to call its shorter (or shortest) form the verb-stem, and to derive 
the other forms from it. The student must, however, beware of assuming that 
the short forms are older than the other forms. 


374. The verb-stem may also show modifications in quantity, as 
present Av-w loose, perfect ACAV-Ka. | 

N. — Various causes produce this variation. Atw has @ from analogy to 
At-cw, &di-oa where the verb-stem Av has been regularly lengthened (5384, 543). 
For Attic ¢@dvw anticipate Hom. has ¢@dévw for p@argw (28, 147 D.). 


375. « Inflection and jy. Inflection.— There are two slightly dif 
ferent methods of inflecting verbs, the first according to the common, 
the second according to the w: system. The names w-verbs and pe- 
verbs (a small class) refer to the ending of the first person singular 
active of the present tense indicative only: At-w loose, riOry-pe place, 


a. In the w inflection the tense-stein ends in the thematic vowel. To this 
form belong all futures, and the presents, imperfects, and second aorists showing 
the thematic vowel. 


376. According to the ending of the verb-stem, w-verbs are termed: 


1. Vowel (or pure) verbs: : 

a. Not contracted: those that end in v or 4, as Ab-w loose, wadei-w 
educate, xpi-w anoint. Such verbs retain the final vowel 
of the stem unchanged in aj] their forms. 

b. Contracted: those that end in a, ¢, 0, as riya honour from 
Tind-w, roa make from raw, SAG manifest from SyArd-w. 

2. Consonant verbs, as: 

Taiquid or nasal verbs: 8ép-w flay, wa-o remain. 

Verbs ending in a stop (or mute), as dy-w lead, wei6-w persuade. 

N.— Verbs ending in a stop consonant are called labial, dental, or palatal 
verbs. Consonant verbs do not retain the final consonant of the stem un- 
changed in all their forms. The final consonant may be assimilated to a fol- 
lowing consonant, or may form with it a double consonant. 


377. Thematic Vowel. — Some tense-stems end in a vowel which 


varies between o and ¢ (or » and ») in certain forms. This is called 
the thematic (or variable) vowel, Thus Ato-pev Adere, Adw-per Av7rTe, 
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Aigo-pev dige-re. The thematie vowel is written °/, or °/y, as Av°/,-, 
ypab"/. See 456. 


378. o-is used before » or v in the indicative, and in the optative, 
» before » or v in the subjunctive, elsewhere « is used in the indica- 
tive (q in the subjunctive). 

379. In the wu inflection no thematic vowel is employed, and the 
endings are attached directly to the teusestem. The mu form is used 
only in the present, imperfect, and second aorist. In the other 
tenses, verbs In pt generally show the same inflection as w-verbs. 
For further explanation of the » and the ju inflection see 602 ff., 717 ff. 


380. Meanings of the Tenses and Moods.—In the synopsis (382) 
meanings are given wherever these are not dependent on the use of 
the various forms in the sentence. The meanings of the subjunctive 
and optative forms and the difference between the tenses can be 
learned satisfactorily only from the syntax. Some of these meanings 
may here be given: 

a. Subjunctive: Mwpyer or Aébowyer let us loose, (éav) dbw OT Afow (if) T loose, 
(iva) ypdgw (that) I may write. 

b. Optative: (ef@e) Adouu or Adoayu (would) that I may loose! (ei) borer 
or Abcatuer (if) we should loose. 
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I. Verbs in o: 
A. Vowel verbs not contracted : 
Synopsis and conjugation of Adw (pp. 112-118). 
Second aorist (active and middle) of Aci (p. 119). 
Second perfect and pluperfect (active) of Aeiru. 
B. Vowel verbs contracted : 
Present and imperfect of riudw, rotéw, Syrow (pp. 120-123). 
C. Consonant verbs: 
Liquid and nasal verbs: future and first aorist (active and 
middle), second aorist and second future passive of daivw 
(pp. 128-129). 
Labial, dental, and palatal verbs: perfect and pluperfect, 
middle (passive) of Acta, ypddo, zelOu, mpatra, édtyxw 
(p. 130). Perfect of the liquid verbs dyyéAw, daivo; and 
perfect of redéw (p. 131). 
II. Verbs in pt. 
A. Present, imperfect, and 2 aorist of ri@yut, tornyt, didopus 
(pp.. 185 ff.). 
Second aorist middle of érpidyyy (p. 138). 
B. Present and imperfect of defxvij (p. 140). 
Second aorist: by (p. 140). 
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382. 
I. PRESENT SYSTEM 
ACTIVE: Present and Imperfect 
Indic. Ave I loose or am 
loosing 
Atov I was loos- 
ing 
Subj. Ave 
Opt. Avoupe 
Imper. Ave loose 
Infin. Avew to loose 
Part. Avev loosing 
Mrippie: 
Indic. Avopar I loose (for 
myself) 
ehuspyy I was 
loosing (for 
myself ) 
Subj. AWepar 
Opt. ABolpny 
Imper. Avov loose (for thy- 
self) 
Infin. dwverbar to loose ( for 
' one’s self) 
Part.  Adsépevos loosing (for 
one’s self) 
Passive: 
Indic. AW I 
ndic earn : am | (being) 
Opry 
Benny f loosed 
Subj. Like Middle 
Opt. oe iT 
Imper. Fe sf 
Infin. ee i 
Part. ua ra 


Verbal adjectives: ‘ 
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[382 


CONJUGATION 


I. (A) VOWEL. VERBS: 


D. FUTURE SYSTEM 
Future 


Miow I shall loose 


Boot 
dicey to be about to 


Loose 
AIowv about to loose 


AVropat I shall loose 


Cfor myself) 


Nicotwny 
Acer Var to be about to 
loose (for one’s sels’) 


AVospevos about to 
loose (for one’s self) 


SyYNOPsIs OF 


IL FIRST AORIST SYSTEM 


1 Aorist 


éduoa I loosed 


Mice 

Avoaipe 

Adoov loose 

Atcat to loose or to 
have loosed 

Avots having loosed 


vodapyv I loosed (for 
myself ) 


Mic opar 

Moaipny 

Noa lvose (for thy- 
self) 

AioacBat to loose or to 
have loosed (for 
one’s self) 

Aiodpevos having 
loosed (for one’s self) 


VIII FIRST PASSIVE SYSTEM 


1 Future 


Avojcopat I shall be 
toosed 


Avoycoipny 


Avbjcec bar to be about 
to be loosed 

Avoycdspevos about to 
be loosed 


Autés that may be loosed, loosed 
Avréos that must be loosed, (requiring) to be loosed 


1 Aorist 


venv I was loosed 


AvbG (for Avbdw) 

Avbeinu 

AVOnT. be loosed 

AvoAvaL to be lovsed or 
to have been loosed 

Aubeis having been 
loosed 


382] 


OF 2-VERBS:. 
NOT CONTRACTED 
Ade (AV, AD) Loose 


y. FIRST PERFECT SYSTEM 
1 Perfect and Pluperfect Active 


AAvKa J have loosed 
&edvny J had loosed 
AeAvKaS @ or AdAdKo 
AeAveds elyv or AeATKoupt 
AeAvKas torOt or [AéAuKE] } 
AedvKévar to have loosed 


AeAvnds having loosed 


SYNOPSIS OF Avo 
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VIL. PERFECT MIDDLE SYSTEM 


Perfect and Pluperfect Middle 
Aehupar I have loosed (for mysely) 


theAvpny I had loosed (for myself) 


AeAupévos 
Acdupévos elny 
Aveo (712, 714) 


Aedtoa to have loosed (for one’s self) 


Aecdvpevos having loosed (for one’s self) 


Perfect and Pluperfect Passive 


MAvpar T have ! been 
Adipny I had | loosed 


Like Middle 
ae 


‘ 


Future Perfect Passive 
AcAvorouar I shall have 


been loosed 
Aeddoroluny 
AedAvorer Var 


Aedtorspevos 


1The simple forms of the perfect imperative active of \éw probably never 
occur in classical Greek (697), but are included to show the inflection. 
GREEK GRAM.— 8 
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383. 


InpIcaTIVE, 


SuBJUNCTIVE. 


OPTATIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


wh WD Wl whe wh wpm 


wh woh oo Pr 


woh goto wy 


CONJUGATION 


Present 
Nia 
Adas 
Aver 
Averov 
A¥eTov 
Avopev 
Avere 


. ABourr 


Avourov 
ADolrHY 
AVoLpev 
Avoure 
Avouev 


Ade 
Nérw 


Aberov 
Niérav 


. ABere 
. AMdvTav 


4 
Avew 


r+ 
A¥wv, Avoveras, 


ABov (805) 


OF Q-VERBS 


[383 


I. (A) VOWEL VERBS: 


Imperfect 
eXtov 
Aes 
Ave 
aerov 
ehveryv 
Atopev 
ahvere 
EXtov 


1. Active 
Future 
New 
Aioers 
Noe 


4 
ABoreToOv 

rl 
Nicerov 

a 
Nvoopev 
Nicere 
NIicovet 


AFooupe 

Neos 
‘a 

Adoror 


Niovrov 
NIcolrny 
Aicoupev 
ANorouTe 
Adcrovev 


P4 
NVorew 


Acwv, iooura, 
ABcrov (305) 
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NOT CONTRACTED 


Vorck or jw 
1 Aorist 


In. S. dioa 
ioas 
Atoe 
Qicarov 
Qicdryv 
ddoapev 
dtcrare 
ica 
Mew 
ions 
dio 


Susy. 8. 


ABoryTov 
Mioqrov 
Aioopev 
Abo nre 


WN pt gh GPO ge RD EH gb O9 to 


e 4 
Nirwct 


Orr. S. ABorape 
. Morais, Adoeas (668) 


. Aviorat, Moree (668) 
NWeoavrov 
Moalryv 


4 A¥oatpev 
icaure 
A¥casev, Miretav (668) 


o 
ONE OP whe 


Aicov 

AIerdrw 

Maroy 

Ncarov 
4 

Aicare 

ANodvrwv 


Ine. Adora 


Parr. Mirds, Wodoa, 
Aforav (306) 


1 Perfect 


AAvKa 
AAvKas 
A&ure 


AeAtKaTov 
AcAdKarov 
Ar dkapev 
AAdKare 
ANKE 


AeduKds @ (691) oF 
AeAvKdS Ys 

AeAvKas 1 

AeAuKGTE TOV 
AedvKore ATOV 


AeduKeres Opev 


AeAuKdrEs ATE 
AeruKores Gore 


Aedrvnds ety (694) or 


AeAuKas els 
Aeduxas ety 


AeAvKdre elnToy, elroy 
Aedv«dre elfryy, elrqv 


AeAvKdres elnpev, elev 
AeAvudres elyre, elre 
Nehukéres elnorav, elev 


Aedunds tor Os. (697) or 
AeduKds Ero 
AeduKdte trrov 


AeAvKSTE ExTOV 


Aeduxdres torré 
Aedvedres Bvrav 


ReAvKEvar 


AedvK ds, AeAvKVIA, 
AedvKds (309) 


1 Pluperfect. 
Yeading 
Aedbens 
theddner(v) 
Dedinerov 
Adlvnérny 
Ahedvnenev 
Dedinere 


Xedivecav 


Achixw (692) 
hedonys 
AdtEQ 
Achixnrov 
Aehdnnrov 
Achonapev 
AcdonyTE 
etrart 


Aaddnorpn, -olqv 
AAtKors, -olys 
AAdKoL, -of7 
AAdKOLTOV 
AdvKolryy 


AcAdnopev 
AA dnote 
AcAdxorev 


[rAuKe (697) 
ddvKeTHO 


AeAtKETOV 
AdvKETwOY 


AeAdxere] 
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2, Mmpip} 


Present Imperfect Future 
Iypicative. §. 1. Avopa DdSpnv dicopar 
2. Ay, Aver (628) Aiou Avery, Avorer (628) 
8. Avera Aero AWorerar 
D. 2. AverBov adver Sov AicerSov 
3. Aveo8ov tir Inv Adore Bov 
P. 1. Av6peOa Xvspeba Mio opeba 
2. Adeode adver Ve Avorec Oe 
3. Avovrar 'iovro AVorovrat 
Supguncrive. 8. 1. Adopar 
2. Ady 
3. Avyrae 
D. 2. Avner Boy 
3. ATyncVov 
P. 1. Avdpeda 
2. ABnobe 
3. Avovrar 
OPTATIVE. 5S. 1. Avolyyy Nioolwny 
2. APoro Avorovo 
3. AWouro Avoouro 
D, 2. A¥ouwBov Aicors8ov 
3. ATolo Onv Meroicinv 
P. 1. Avoipeda: ADooipeda 
2. Avore Be Avcourbe 
3 ASow7To Aicrowvro 
IwrerativeE. 8S. 2. A¥ov 
: 3. Ader Ow 
D. 2. AweoBov 
3. Adeobwv 
P. 2. Averbe 
3. dAdéoBor 
Isrmaiive. : Aveo Sar : Mioeo Bar 
PaRTICIPLE. AvSpevos, Avopevn, Avorépevos, -1; 
Adédpevov (287) -ov (287) 


1\0w in the middle usually means to release for one’s self, get some one set 
Sree, hence to ransom, redeem, deliver. 


383] 
Voice or hijo 


INDICATIVE. 


Sunsuncrive, 


OPraTIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


8. 
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SOI A Ge. BS ge Re 


wr gh wh Wir WN wtp gop Pt oop oh 


1 Aorist 


. dordpyv 


Xdico 


. dicate 


Aicac Pov 
AiodoOny 
Oiticdpeba 
Aicacbe 
adioavro 


Adoopor 
ion 


. Menrar 


hiona lov 


. Aionofov 


ATodpcba 
bono be 


. Neovrar 


Nicalpnyv 
dicaro 


. Aoatro 


AToaeGov 


. NoatcOny 


» Noalpeba 
. Arab. 
. ASoraivro 


Miro 
Nordcbo 
Meacboy 
Nic do lov 


Abcacbe 


. iodo bwv 


MeoacBar 


Niodpevos, 1, -ov 
(287) 


Perfect Plaperfect 


AAvpar Heropny 
Aveo Badveo 
AAvrar Davo 
dAvo bo &Avebov 
AAveBov Aeris Oye 
AcdAbpcOa Ad ipela 
Awa be HAAveGe 
AAvvrav ahéduvro 
AeAupévos & (599 f) 

Medupdvos ys 

Aedupevos Fy 

deupévo Frov 


Aedupéva Frov 

Achupévor Spev 

Aehupévor Fre 

AeAupévor Sor 

Aeadvpévos e’ny (699 f) 
AeAvpévos els 

Aedupevos ety 

Aedvpévw elnrov or elrov 
Aedvpéva elyrny or ryv 


AeAvpévor einer oF eTpev 
Acdupévor elnre or etre 
AeAupévor elyoav or elev 


Advoro (599 g) 
Aedtic Bw (712) 


Ave Gov 
Adtobov 


dAve Be 
Aa bo Bov 


AcAte Oar 


Aedupévos, -1, ~ov 
(287) 
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IyDIcaTIVE. 


SuUBJUNCTIVE. 


OPTATIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PAaRTICIPLE. 


SO Bory G8. BO Gor bones 


go po go to go be 


ne 


$2 No pr 9 1D ge bo 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


8. Passive Vorce or dio 


Future Perfect 


» eAtoropat 
. AeAdog, Achiore 


Aaddoerar 


. Adtrerbov 


AaAToerbov 


» hedto dpa 
. edAToreo Pe 


£ 
Acdtoovrar 


« Adtcolpny 


AeATeroto 
Aadootro 


AedTorourbov 
AdtcoleOnv 


« Adtooipela 
. AAToouoHe 


AedTcowvTo 


st 
Aeddorer Oar 


AeATo-spevos, 


-n, -ov (287) 


1 Aorist 
vOnv 
AvOns 
Avon 
Aveyntov 
Avojrqv 
bOnpev 
Avenre 
RvOncav 


AveS 
Avo Fs 
Avdoq 
Avbijrov 
Avo FTO 
Av@adpev 
AvOFTe 
AvoGore 


AvOelny 
Aubeins 
Avbetny 


Avbetrov or AvbelnTov 
AvOelrny or Avvajrny 


AvGeipev or Avdelnpev 
Avocire OY AvOElqTE 
AvOetev or Avoelnorav 


ADOyre 
AvOATA 


AVOnrTov 
AvoqTev 


ALOnTE 


Avbévrwy 
AvOfjvar 


Avis, AvOciora, 
Avbéy (307) 


[383 


4 Future 
AvOjropat 
Avojoy, AvOnoe 
Avojrerar 


Aveh rer Gov 
AvOjr ee Bov 
Avonodpeba 
Avo Ares Oe 

AvoArovTaL 


Avoyrolpyny 
Avbycrove 
AvOArovre 


Aveyjrouw ov 
Aven ola Onv 


Avonrolpeba, 
Avojrors Ge 
AvofArowro 


AvoArer Oar 


Avon spevos, 
-1, -ov (287) 
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384. As examples of the second aorist and second perfect systems 
(368), the second aorist active and middle and the second perfect and 
pluperfect active of defrw leave are here given. 


Inv. 58. 


D. 
P. 
Susy. 8. 
D. 
PB, 
Ort. S. 
D. 
2. 
Imp. S. 
D. 
P. 
Inr. 
Parr. 


. 


go go 99 9 go go bo Pe go PO go BD PGR EH go PD GORD TE go RD Et go BD oo bo pe 


Quroyv 
umes 
Qaure 
leroy 
Qurérqy 
eX bropev 
HUowere 
@utov 


Abra 

x larys 
Aimy 
Alamrov 
Alryrov 


« Abropev 
» Alaryre 
« Alroot 


. Alrocpe 


Alrrois 
Aino 


Aitouroy 
Aurolrny 


Alrroupev 


« Abrroure 
~ Abtrovev 


Altre 
Auréro 


Altrerov 


Aurérav 


. Adtere 
. Aurévrev 


Aureiv 


Aurdv, Avrof- Acrdpevos, 


a, Aurdy 
(305 a) 


2 Aorist Active 2 Aorist Middle 


Aurépny 
Alrrov 
Alero 
Alec Pov 
Auréc Ony 
umd peda 
lores Oe 
eAlrovto 


Alropar 
Airy 
Adyrar 
Aiarnobov 
Alaryorbov 
Avrdpeba 
Alanode 


Alrovrar 


Aurolpny 
Alrovo 
Alrouro 


Atrovrbov 
Aurolobyv 
Avrolpeba 
Alrrove be 
Abrowro 


Aurod 
Auréc bo 


Aber Bov 
Aurérbov 


Alec Be 
AurécBav 


Auméo Bar 


-1, -ov 
(287) 


2 Perfect 
A@orra 
AAouras 
dAAoure 
Aedolrrarov 
Aedoltratov 
Aeholrrapev 
Aedolrrate 
AdolrGcr 


AeAouras & (599 c) or 
Aehourras 7)5 

Aedouras F 

AeAourrére Arov 
Aedourdre Frov 
Aedoumores Spev 
AcAortéres Fre 
AedouTéres dor 


Aedourds etyy (599 c) or 
AeAorTrads ens 
Aedourras ely 


Acdourére elnrov, elrov 
Aehourdte elfryy, elegy 


Aehoumdtes elnpev, elpev 
Aedoumdres elyre, elre 
Acdourréres elnoay, elev 


Achourévar 
Acdourrdis, -via, -ds (309) 


2 Plaperfect. 
Dedolry 
Aedolarns 
Acdolarer(v) 
Qedolrerov 
Qedrourérny 
Dedrolrepev 
Dedroltrere 
Dedolrecav 


Aedolirra (692) 
Adedolarps 
Adolry 
AAolryrov 
Aedolryrov 
Adrolrwpev 
Aedoirnre 
Aaolmroct 


Aedolrrovps (695) 
AeAoltroug 
AeAolrron 
Aedolrorrov 
Aedourrolrny 
Addo lroupev 
Aedolroure 
Aedolrrovev 
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I. (8) VOWEL VERBS: CONTRACTED VERBS 


385. Verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow are contracted only in the present and 
imperfect. The principles of contraction are explained in 49-55, 
tipdw (ripa-) honour, wovéw (ro-) make, and dyAdw (Sydo-) manifest are 
thus inflected in the present and imperfect of the active, middle and 
passive. 


ACTIVE 


PRESENT INDICATIVE 


8. 1. (rizdw) Tipe (roids) Tod (dd6w) BAS 
2. (riudes) Tipds (xoées) —-rorets (dnrbes) — Sqrois 
3. (ripder) Tye _ (order) wovet (Snrdex) .  ByAoe 
D. 2. (riuderov) tipéirov (roi€erov) rovetrov (8ndberov) SndAotrov 
8. (Tinderov) tipéirov (movéerov) roveirov (Sndéerov) Sndotrov’ 
P. 1. (rindoper) tipdpev (mordoper) movotpev (Snrdouev) Syrodpev 
2. (rindere) -tiptire (aordere) -rovetre (dnr6cere) — ByAodre 
8. (riudovor) Tipdes (rodoves) - rovotee (SmAdover) Syroborr 
IMPERFECT 
S. 1. (értuaov) — tripov (éroleov) — brolovv (€54doov) — &ShAovv 
2. (értpaes)  ertptis (érolees)  Erotas (€3pdoes) ES HAOS 
38. (éripae) éripa (érolee) — érolen (€5pdoe) ESHA 
D. 2. (ériuderoy) eriparov (éroierov) étrovetrov (€dndberov) eBndrotrov 
8. (érizadrny) exipiirny (éroveérnv) erovelryy (é8ndoérnv) eydobryy 
P. 1. (éripdoper) evtpdpev (érodouev) érovodpev (é5nrbouer) eSyAoTpev 
2, (dripdere) éripare (érodere) brrovetre (€dndbere)  ebmAobre 
8. (értuaov)  ertpov (éroleov) — érolovy (€5%jdoov) = HB Aovv 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 
S. 1. (ripdw) Tipe (rrodw) TOL (Snrébw) ByrAGo 
2. (riudys)  ripds (rracés) rougs (Syrdys) —- ByAvis 
3. (riwdn) ting (sroteq) Torq (8ydby) Sydot 
D. 2. (ripdnrov) tiparov (moténrov) rovfyrov (SydbynTov) SnAGrov 
3. (Tipdynrov) Ttiparov Cronrov) movtrov (8ndbnrov) SyAGrov 
P. 1. (ripdwpev) tipdpev (rodwuer) Tordpev (anr\buper) SyrSpev 
2. (ripdnre) Tipare (woénre) —-wovtre (Syr6qre)  SyAGre 
8. (riudwot)  ripdoe (rower) rordore (dnréwor) SnAdor 
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ACTIVE — Concluded 
PRESENT OPTATIVE (see 393) 
1. (ripaolyy) — tipeny = (roreotgv) = rowel ny (Snrootyv) — Sqrolyv 
2. (ripaolys) — tipedns (woteolys) — rorolms (Smroolys) — SyAolys 
3. (ripaoly) Tian (rroveoln) Trotoly, (8ndooln) Sroly 
2. (ripaolnroyv) ripgyrov Crowcolnror) Totolyroy (Sqroolytov) Sydolnrov 
3. (ripaoujrny) timpiray (roeoujrny) movoupray — (Snroouprgv) dpdouprav 
1. (ripaotyuer) ripdnper (roteotnuer) mrovolnnev (8nroolgpev) Sy rolyper 
2. (ripaolyre) — ripgyre (roueolnre) —-rowlnre (8mroolnre) dy rolnre 
3. (rinaolycay) ringyoay (rowolnoay) rowlyoay (8doolycav) dyrolyoay 


or or or 
S. 1. (sindoupe) Ting pe (rocdoy) —ronotpe (8ydbouus) — SmAoTUL 
2. (ripdoss) Tips (rrotéors) mrovots (Sndéots) dndots 
8. (ripdor) Ting (arosdou) Tow (5qd600) Sno? 
D. 2. (ripdowrov) tipgrov (sroiéorrov) ~movotrov (SyAdorrov) — SyActrov 
3. (rinaolrny) tipgdrnvy (aoreolrny) wowoirqy (Sndoolrny) SmAolryy 
P. 1. (ripdowev) ripgper (srocdacuev) rrovotper (Sy doquer) Spot pev 
2. (ripdorre) Tipere Croiéovre) —-trovotre (Snddorre) — Bydotre 
3. (ripdower) Tipdev (rotéouey) —-trovotev (SnArdoery) — SyAotev 
PRESENT IMPERATIVE 
8. 2. (ripae) Tipe (role) aroter (84fd0e) Bydov 


» (ripadérw) tiptiro (mover) —- roel (8ndoérw) SnAoite 


. (Tivadrov) tipGrav (woérwv) movelrav = (Sndoérwv) — BxAodTav 
. (ripdere)  — tipare (roidete) movelre (Sq déere) Bqdodre 


2. 
3 
D. 2. (ripderov)  tipdrov (roiderov) moretrov = (SyAderov) ~~ ByAotrov 
3 
2 
3. (rypadytwv) Tipdvrev (roedytrwy) amovosvtav (SnAodyrwv) SydotdvtTwy 


PRESENT INFINITIVE 


(rindery) Tipav Crotéety) Trouty (SnAdew) Bydoty 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE 
(ripdwr) Tipdy (rroréwv) woudy (Sy dbwr) Sydav 


For the inflection of contracted participles, see 810. For the infinitive, see 
469 a. 

Attic prose always, and Attic poetry usually, use the contracted forms. 

N. 1. — The open forms of verbs in -aw are sometimes found in Homer. Verbs 
in -ew often show the uncontracted forms in Homer; in Herodotus contraction 
properly takes place except before o and w. Verbs in -ow never appear in their 
uncontracted forms in any author. 

N. 2.— wow sometimes loses its « (48) except before o sounds. 
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MIDDLE AND Passive 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 
S. 1. (vindouat) — ripdpar (wodopar) = rorotpar = (dy Adopar) SyAodpar 
2. (riwdy, ripder) Tipe (worén,roréer) Trovfj, trovet (Sy Ady, Sy Ader) SHAT 
3. (ripderac) vTiparar (moderac)  moretror (dyddeTar) Byrodrar 
D, 2. (ripderfov) tipicBov (aoderOov) moreiofov (SadderGov)  SydAotcbov 
3. (ripderbov) ripdicBov (aoderGov) woretcbov (SyAderIov) SyAotabov 
P. 1. (ripadueda) ripdpa (aroeducfa) rorotpeba (Syrobucba)  SyAovpeda 
2. (ripderde) Tipdabe (roderde)  rorvetrBe  (Sndderde) Bydotc be 
3. (rimdovrac)  Tipdvray (modoyra:) movwidvra, (Sndbovra:)  BSyAodyrar 
IMPERFECT 
S. 1. (érizaduqv)  éripdpyy (érocebugv) brrotobpny (ddmdobuqv)  BnAotpy 
2. (éripdov) éripd (érotdov) érrovod (€54d60v) &qyrod 
3. (érindero) éripGro (érodero)  eworeiro = (ed pAder0) &ndodro 
D..2. (ériuderOov) éripéiotov (droterGor) érrovetrbov (édqdderGor) eSndotobov 
3. (eripadrOyy) eripdeOyy (erocedrOyv) erroreloOny (eomraésOnv)  Byrotobqy 
P. 1. (éripadyeba) eripadpeba (érocebse60.) trovotpeba (e5yrodueba) eSnAodpeba 
2. (éripderOe)  eripdote (éroréecde)  éroretrbe (edqAdecbe) eS oitobe 
8. (éripdovro) éripdvro (droidovro) erovodvre (éiyddovro) e&ydodvrTo 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 
S. 1. (ripdwmar)  tip@por (rordwpar) = roupar = (Sy Adwpar) SyAGpar 
2.. (tind) Tipe (roidy) Trovg (dqd6q) SyAot 
3. (ctuiqrar) = Tipton = (wouéyrar) «= outros «= (Sy Ady UL) Sor\dra1 
D. 2. (ripdqodov) ripacBov (roidyobov) moviieBov (dydbncbor) Sydrda Pov 
8. (tivdyobov) tipacBov (rodgobov) aorijcfov (dnddqo90v) SyArAdo ov 
P. 1: (ripaspeda) typdpeOa (rrorechueda) movdpdda (dyrodueba) Sydropeba 
2. (ripdnode) ripacbe (roigode) rorijobe  (dyrdqode)  Syrdobe 
3. (ripdwrrat) otipdvrar (roidwyra) modwrar (dnddwrra) SyAdvrar 
PRESENT OPTATIVE 
S. 1. (ripaciway) tipdpny (roveoluny) rorotuny (Smdooluqr) — SyAolunv 
2. (ripdowo) Tipdo (wovéoto) wovoto (dyAdot0) SnAo&to 
3. (ripdocro) Tipoto (rrotéouro) movotra = (dn Adot70) SyAotro 
D. 2. (ripdowrGov) tipSrbev (rodow Gov) morotebov (dnAdotcbov) SyAoteGov 
3. (rinaolc6qv) tipsebyy (rroteolc@yv) movoteOny (SArools@nv) SyrolrOnv 
P. 1. (ripaoiueda) tipgpeda (sroreofpeda) smorolpeda (Smroolueba) SyArolpeda 
2. (ripdowbe) tipdrbe (rrordoishe)  morotobe  (dndAdoicHe)  Sydroio be 
3. (ripdowro) tipavro (ordourro) = rovotvre §=— (Sy hbotvro) ~~ ByAoivTo 
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Mippie anv Passive — Concluded 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE 
8. 2. (ripdov) Tipd (rotéov) root 

8. (ripadedw)  ripaobw (motes Ow) rover Ow 
D. 2. (rinter Gov) tipaicbov (arose Pov) —trovetorDov 

3. (vinadcbwr) ripteOwy (rode Owv) Torte Ow 
P. 2. (rindeobe) ripdiobe (roierbe) rovetor Be 

3. (Tivadobwr) tipaobav (roeds@uv) moveie uv 


PRESENT 


INFINITIVE 


(ripdeo@ar) tipicbar  (morderGar) moreto Oar 


PRESENT 


(ripadueros) tipapevos  (aoreduevos) Trovobpevos 


PARTICIPLE 


386. Examples of Contracted Verbs. 


1. Verbs in -aw: 
anatdw deceive (drdry deceit) 
Podw shout (80% shout) 
pererao practise (uedéry practice) 
vikdw conquer (vixy victory) 


2. Verbs in -ew: 


aScxéw do wrong (bios unjust) 
BonSéw assist (Bonds assisting) 
Koopén order (xdopuos order) 
piodo hate (uioos hate) 


38. Verbs in -ow: 


Gfidw think worthy (dfs worthy) 
Bovddw enslave (So0d0s slave) 
EevOepdw set free (€devdepos free) 


(8 Adov) 
(Snr0€da8w) 


(8nrbea8or) 
(Snrodo wv) 


(SAbeaGe) 
(8pr0dc bur) 


(8ndAdeaGar) 


(8ndodpevos) 


1238 


Brrod 
Syotcbw 


ByrotoBov 
Byrotcdwv 


Brrotobe 
Syrotobav 


Syroto bar 


Sydotpevos 


Spidw set in motion (dpuy impulse) 
Tapdopar atienpt (meépa trial) 
tedevTéw finish (redevry end) 


tokpaw dare (rd\yna daring) 


olkéw inhabit (olkes house, poetic) 
Tokepéw make war (rddeyos war) 

dovéw envy (pOdvos envy) : 
piréw love (plros friend) 


Kipda make valid (xipos authority) 
Trohepow make an enemy of (rédepos war) 
orepavew crown (orépavos crown) 
{vyow put under the yoke ({vybv yoke) ratevéw humiliate (ramrewés humbled) 


387, Principal parts of Contracted Verbs. 


Tipdw Tphce == értpqoa 
enpiw enpice Bipica 
roved Tore éroinga 


Byddw Snrdow Bhroca 


rertunka 
reOfpaka 
arerroinka. 


BeS4koKa 


tertunpat 
rebripTpat 
arerro{t]par 
SebHAwpar 


ert hon 
8pabnv 
éroryOny 
eAGEny 
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388. SYNOPSIS OF Tipd-w honour 
Pres, Act. Iinpf. Act. Fut, Act, Aor, Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. tipo éripwov = Tipyrw éripyca rertpnka éreriphKy 
Sub. ripe Tipioe TeTipnkas & 
Opt. ripdyy, -Opr Tipsorouse Tiphooun Teripnkas efyv 
Imp. rtpa tipyoov 
Inf. tipav Tiphoew Tipioat TeTtprkévar 
Par, tipav Tipyrey Tipyoas rTeTipyKds 
Mid. Pass. Middle . Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind. tipdpat értpadpny tiphoropar eripnodpyy tertpnpat éreTipyypyy 
Sub. tipadpot Tipfropat  teripnpévos & 
Opt. ripepny Tipnoolpyy Tipnoaipny Teripnpévos elyv 
Imp. ripe tiyorat tettpyoo 
Inf. tipaic@ar tipirer Bar Tipqoacba. reripiobar 
Par. rtipdpevos Tipo dpevos Tipyodpevos TeTtpnpévos 
Passive Passive Fat. Perf. Pass, 
Ind. tipneyoopar = ériphOqv Tertpfropar 
Sub. Tipndd 
Opt. Tipnayootuny  riprnbeinv Tetipyooiyy 
Imp. Tipyeyre 
Inf. tipneycer@ar = ripnPAvar = reriptyrer Oar 
Par. tipniyodpevos  TipnPeis TeTIBTO OpEvos 


Verbal adjectives: ripyrds, tipnréos 


389. Syvopsis or @ypd-w hunt 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plap, Act, 
Ind. @npa Bhpov Onpiica paca TeOHpaKka ereBypany 
Sub., @npad : Onpiiocw rTeOnpaxads & 
Opt. Onpwny, -dpe Onpacroupe Onpica.  Tebnpaxds etyy 
Imp. 04pa OApicov 
Inf. Snpav Onpacrev Onpacar relnparévar 
Par. @ypdv Onpacavy Onpicas teOnpakds 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind. @ypdpar U@npdpny Onpticopar Onpacdpynvy rej papa ereOnpapyy 
Sub. @ypdpar Onpdcwpar  reOnpapévos d 
Opt. @npdpnv Onpacolwny Onpacaluny reOnpapévos etyy * 
Imp. 6ypé Ohpacar rebhpaco 
Inf. @npac Bar Onpdcecrtar Onpacacbar reOnpacbar 
Par. Onpdpevos On paodspevos Onpticdpevos TeOnpapévos 
Passive (late) Passive 
Ind. [Onpatycopar] eOnpabyy Verbal adjectives: 
Sub. Onpald Onpatds 
Opt. [enpaeyoolpny] enpaberny Onpiréos 
Imp. Onpaeyre 
Inf. [Onpabfoerbar] Onpabjvar 


Par. [Onp&Cnodpevos] enpaleis 
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390. Synopsis oF todo make 
Pres. Act. Linpf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor, Act, Perf. Act, Plup. Act, 
Ind. rod érolovy = rorjrw trotyoa merrolyxa erermouyky 
Sub. row TOT wo TETOLYKOS O 
Opt. aovolyy, -otpr Toujroume TOTAL «= TreTOLN|KaS elyV 
Imp. sole arolyrov 
Inf. rovetv TOL ew TOLA|r aL TreToUyKéevar 
Par. ov Toray — Touyods qreTOLNKes 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass, 
Ind. sototpat érovodpyy moujropat érownrdapyy weroinpar émeroujpny 
Sub. woimpar Toijropar Terornpévos @ 
Opt. aovotuny Toroipny roijraipny tmemotnpévos ely 
Imp. rovot molyoat § Trerolyco 
Inf. roveio Bar roijoer Oar roujoacbar merorfobar 
Par. aovotpevos Tou Gpevos TOLNTapevos TeTOLyWevos 
Passive "Passive Fut. Perf. Pass, 
Ind. Tomeyoopat érrorhOqy TETOLIT OPAL 
Sub. ronda 
_ Opt. Toimbyroinny mowndeiny = rerrotyrolpyy 
Imp. roumdyte 
Inf. rmrandqoer Oar mronOfvat = rerrovgorer Oa 
Par. rouniyodpevos troinbels => aretrouodpevos 


Verbal adjectives: wounrés, tounréos 


391. Srnopsis OF tedé-w complete 2 
Pres. Act, Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. terk@ —~ « éréAovv —s reNG (TEAL w, 488) evrAcoa, rerédexa, — erereh ey 
Sub. TAD tedérw TeTEAKaS O 
Opt. reAoiny, -otpe teolyy, -otpt redéoaipe  TeTehekds elyv 
Imp. ré\er teerov 
Inf. tedety tedeiv tedérar TeTeAEKEvaL 
Par. teddv tedGv tedéods rete ecds 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. . 
Ind. reAoGpar éredodpyy teAotpar érederdpyy reréderpar éreredéopyy 
Sub. teAdpor tedéowpar  rereherpévos & 
Opt. rtedoipny Tedoipny Teheraluny TereAcopévos inv 
Imp, redod Teco OL tereero 
Inf. tedetor Par redeir ban tedecacba, teTeAcr bar 
Par. redodpevos Tehobpevos TeAcodpevos TEeTEAET LEVOS 
Passive Passive 

Ind. tedec Ojo opar érehéo Onv Verbal adjectives: 
Sub. TeAccOd Teco TSS 
Opt. TeAecOycolpny Tedeobeinv Teder Téos 
Imp. tedéoOyTe 
Inf. teAccOjoerbar = TeAcorO aL 


Par. rede Ono dpevos Teder Beis 
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392. Synopsis oF 8yAé-0 manifest 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. 8rd Ghrovy  Syrdaca Ghreca  SebfAroxa HebyArKH 
Sub. SyrAG Syrdow  SeSnroxads & 
Opt. BSyAolny, -otpe SnArAdqoupe Syrdearpe SeBqAwKas elqv 
Imp. 8fAov ; Shrorov 
Inf. SyAodv Syrocey Syrdoar SeBAaxévar 
Par. 8nddv Syrdoav Syrdoods Seintakds 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. : 
Ind. SyAotpat e&nAodpny SyrAdropar SeBHAopar Hedyropnv 
(as pass., 809) 
Sub. SAdpar SeBnAwpévos d 
Opt. Syrolpnv Syrooolpny SeBrAwpévos ety 
Imp. Syrod SeBhracro 
Inf. Syrotcbar SyrAdo er bat SeByrAGo0ar 
Par. SnAodpevos SnAwod pevos SeByAapévos 
Passive Passive Fat. Perf. Pass. 
* Ind. SnroPhoopa,  ebyrAdOnv SedyAdoopar 
Sub. Sndrwbd 
Opt. . SmprwOlyrolunv SyrAwleinv Sebyrwroluny 
Imp. SyAGOgTs 
Inf. SpolfrerGar SyArAwDAvar Se5nAdo eo Gar 
Par." SnrAwOyodpevos SyrAwSels SeSpAwWodpevos 


Verbal adjectives: SyAwrds, S5ndwréos 


REMARKS ON THE CONTRACTED VERBS 


393. In the present optative active there are two forms: (1) that 
with the modal sign -1y-, having -v in the 1 sing., and -cav in the 3 pl.; 
(2) that with the modal sign -i., having -ws in the 1 sing., and -e in 
the 3 pl. The first form is more common in the singular, the second 
in the dual and plural. 

ripeny (rarely rinq@uc), tipdrov (rarely ringyrov), ripdpev (rarely ringauer), 
rovoinv (rarely woot), wovotrov (rarely roiolnroy), mwovoipev (rarely tocolquev), 
SrAolyy (rarely Sydoius), ByAotrov (rarely dyAroinrov), SnAotper (rarely dnrolquev). 


394. Ten verbs in -aw show » where we expect ad. These are dupa 
thirst, 6 live, Tava hunger, «v's scrape, vo spin (rare), op wash, xoo 
give oracles, xp3 am eager for (rare), xpapar use, and ya rub. See 641. 
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1 
395. @ live and ypapar use are inflected as follows in the present 
indicative, subjunctive and imperative and in the imperfect. 


Indic. and Subj. Imperative Imperfect : 
8. 1. {6 Xpopon Lov expduqv 
2. ffs xf ta xpa tins exp 
3. fi Xpfiras {Are xphrbe en expfiro 
D. 2. {irov = xpfjrbov Lijrov Xpiovov Harov — éxpfiotov 
3. ffirov x pfiobov {irev Xphodov eLarqv expt Ov 
P. 1. fapev _xpapeOa apev — expadpeda 
2. tare xphrbe {frre xpio Fe eLire ex piiove 
3. Laer xpavrar Yevrav  xpnobov Rov éxpavro 


Infinitive: fav, xpHeba  Participle: {a@v, x pdpevos 


396. xalw burn, cralw weep, do not contact the forms in which « has dis- 
appeared (38). Thus, caw, cde, dec, xdouer, cdere, xdovos. 


397. Verbs in -ew of two syllables do not contract e« with o or w. 
The present and imperfect indicative of wAéw sail are inflected as 
follows. 


Tow ah éopev érrdeov émdéopov 
mrActs aeirov aheite : erdes endctroy énAetre 
ahet aheitov arAdovet érhen érdelrqv No 


and so wAéwo, wAdowpt, del, wAeiv, rAdwv, wAdovera, wAdov. In like manner béo 
run, wréw breathe. i 


a. dé need has dels, def it ts necessary, déy, Sdor, Sety, TO Sdovy what is neces- 
sary; Séopa: want, request, has dée, Setras, Sedpeda, Sdwpar. But déw bind is 
usually an exception, making Seis, del, doduey, ZSovr bound, 7d Sobv that which 
binds, SoGuar, Sodyrai, but deduevoyv, 5¢ov appear in some writers. 

b. téw scrape contracts. Bddw, téw and rpéw have lost a; mAdw, Ow, mrdw 
have lost y(¢) ;.déw need is for devow ; 5éw bind is for dew, 


398. Two verbs in -ow, tSpdw sweat, piyow shiver, may have w and » 
instead of ov and o. See 641. 

Thus, indic. pry, Atygs, pry@ (or piyot), opt. prygny, inf. prydy (or pryody), 
part. piyav. So (8pdox, opt. pap (or Spot), part. ispdy (or iSpotr). 

a. dotw wash, when it drops its v (43), contracts like dn\éw. Thus, dovw, 
Rovers, Aover, Dut Aoduew (for Ao(y)o-uev), Aofre, Aodae ; and so in other forms, as 
Zdov, obras, AofcPar, ovpevos. 

b. ofoua: think (imperfect géznv) has the parallel forms ofa: (eur). 


399. Movable v is never (in Attic) added to the contracted 3 sing. 
imperfect (ézove, not éoteyv). 
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i} 
I. (C) CONSONANT VERBS 


400. Verbs whose stems end in a consonant are in general inflected 
like non-contracting w-verbs in allteuses. The future active and mid- 
dle of liquid and nasal verbs are inflected like contracted ew-verbs. 


401. Liquid and Nasal Verbs: future active and middle of 
gave show, 


Future Active Future Middle 
Inpicative. 8. 1, (avéw) dave (paréopat) avodpar 
2. (pavées) aveis (pavéy or -det) bavi or -t 
3. (pavder) ave? (pavéerat)  aveirar 
D. 2. (pavéeror) daveitov (pavdéesGov) avetodov 
3, (pavéeror) aveirov (pavéerGov) caveirfov 
P. 1. (pavéoper) avotpev (pavedpefa) avotpeta 
2. (pavéere) aveire (pavéerbe) chavetorte 
3. (pavdover) davotor (paréovra) davodvray 
Oprative. S. 1b. (daveolnr) avolny (paveotunr)  davoluny 
2. (paveoins) avolys (pavéoro) ayvoto 
3. (pareoin) avoly (pavdorro)  — pavotro 
D. 2. (davréorrov) avotrov . (pavéoisbov) davotebov 
3. (paveolrnr) avolrny (paveolcOnr) avolaOnv 
P. 1. (davéoper) avoipev (pavectueda) avoliela 
2. (pavéare) avoite (pavéoisbe)  cpavoiabe 
3. (pavéoer) avotev (paréowro)  avotvro 
or : 
S. L. (pavdouur) avotpe 
2. (pavdous) avois 
3. (pavéor) avor 
D. 2. (pavréoirov) avotroyv 
3. (paveolryy) avoirny 
P. 1. (davdomer) cavotpev 
2. (davéoure) davotre 
3. (pardoier) avotev 
INFINITIVE. (pavéey) avety (pavderOar) cavetor dar 
PARTICIPLE. (davéwr, pavéovoa, havav, havotea, (pareduevos, cpavovdpevos, 
avéov) davoiv -n, -ov) “7, -0v 


(310 ) (287) 
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402. Liquid and Nasal Verbs: first aorist active and middle, 
second aorist and second future passive of ¢aivw show. 


Inp. 


Suny. 


Imp. 


Inv. 


Part. 


8. 


iv) 


go bO goto go tort geno gtr 


bo whe pre 


oo bo go bo go bo 


1 Aorist Active 
ebyva 

» 

ébqvas 

Ebrve 


. ébivarov 
- ébnvarny 


ebfvapev 


tvyroyv 
dfvqrov 


» bivepey 


ivyre 
bjvect 


diva 


. prvalryy 
« Oivarpev 
» bfvarre 


. bivarev or diveray 


divev 


. onvdto 


tjvatov 
onvarov 


. byvare 
. &yvavroyv 


bijvar 
ids, -ica, pfjvav 
306 


GREEK GRAM. —9 


1 Aorist Middle 2 Aorist Passive 2 Future Passive 


tbnvapny 
epijve 
ébtvaro 
ipfivacBov 
epyvac Ov 
épyvapeda 
epfivac be 


épijvavro 
ivopar 
$fva 
yvyrar 
divyc8ov 
divycbov 
dyvapeda 


bivyc be 
dfvovrar 


dyvalpny 


. bivats or pyveras (668) dyvaro 
- prvar or pivere (668) ivairo 
. Pivarroy 


byvarebov 
dynvaloOnv 


}yvalpeda 
bfvarebe 


dhvaivro 


}ijvar 
dnvacbw 


hvac lov 
dyvacbov 
pivac be 

dyvaciov 


bjvac Gat 


ehavny 
ébdvys 
avy 
épdvyrov 
thavirny 
ebdvypev 
epavyre 
épdvyacay 
have 
davis 
dari 
davijtoy 
avijtrov 
davdpev 
davijte 
davacr 


avetny 
davelys' 
Havein 


_ daveirov or 


davelntov 
gavetryy or 
davenryy 
paveipev or 
avelqpev 
aveire or 
avelnte 
avetev or 
avelyoav 
aivyde 
davite 
davytov 
avitev 
avyre 
davévrav 


davivar 


dyvdpevos, -n, haves, 


-ov (287) 


aveicra, 
thavév (307) 


davaropar 
gavin, davioe. 
davticerar 
davies ov 
daviceobov 
davyodpea 
davhrerGe 


davioovra: 


davnoolpyy 
davijcovo 


davfqroiro 
daviroriov 
gavyrolebyy 
davyncotpeba 
davicore be 


daviroiro 


davirer Bar 


davycdpevos, -n, 
-ov (287) 
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PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE (AND PASSIVE) 


403. In the perfect and pluperfect middle (and passive) of stems 
ending in a consonant certain euphonic changes (409) occur upon 
the addition of the personal endings. 


404. Several verbs with stems ending in a short vowel retain 
that vowel in the perfect (and in other tenses); such stems originally 
ended in o; a8 redé-w finish, from rédos end (redeo-). This o appears 
in the perfect middle stem (reréde-o-pou, teréAe-c-rat). In the second 
person singular and plural but one ¢ is found: reréde-cat, reréde-obe. 
By analogy some other verbs have a o at the end of the verbal stem. 


405. In the perfect and pluperfect middle the third person plural 
of stems ending in a consonant or of stems adding o consists of the 
perfect middle participle with «ioé are (in the perfect) and qoay were 
(in the pluperfect). 

406. Perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of Acéaw (Aci) 
leave, ypddw (ypad-) write, weifw (reb-) persuade, rpétru (apay-) do. 


Perfect Indicative 


S. 1. A&AXctppar yéypappat wéteopar aérpaypar 
2. APeupar yéyparpar néTaAcaL awérpatar 
3. AdMevrran yéyparran néracran - wérpaxTar 
D. 2. AKadlov yéypap lov awétrevrBov aémpixGov 
3. AAerpOov yéypaplov rérecBov rérrpax Sov 
P. 1. Acdelppeba yevedppeba reTrelorpeda, menphypeda 
2. Aer/be yévpadee arérrever Be wérpay Ge 
3. Aedetppévor elo yeypappévor eli = remacpévor clot metmparypévor eloi 
Pluperfect 
S. 1. thedelppny éyeypappny éremelopqy éwemp&ypyv 
2. AAeufo éyéyparfo érérevro érérpato 
3. Aero éyéyparro éréreocto - érémpaxro 
D. 2. dérerhOov éyéypadbov érrétreroBov érérpax Gov 
3. Aer|lhOnv eyeypadOny érereio Ov erempaxOny 
P. 1. dAcAcippeda éyeypdppeba érrerreto peOa érerpaypeda 
2. hale éyeypabe érrérevo Be brér pay Ge 
3. Aekeappévor Foav yeypappévor Foav weTacpévor Foav Tempaypévor Hoav 


Perfect Subjunctive and Optative 


AcActppevos & yeypappévos & aevreropévos © menmpaypévos @ 
AeAerppévos ely -yeypappévos efqv wereacpévos ely awerpaypévos elqv 


407} 


fw 


o 
wn why wh 


a 
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Perfect Imperative 
» AAenpo yéypaipo aérrercro aim pato 
. AedeihOoo yeypaie mremelorOw aren pax Bw 
» AerhOov yeypadbov wéreoBov arérpaxbov 
» Acdeibfov - yeypddbav rereiobwv Ter paXxdov 
. Nedebe yeypadbe arérrevoBe arém pax de 
» AAibdov yeypadOov renelordav memp&y Bov 
Perfect Infinitive and Participle 
hedeidbOar yeypadOar remetobar wempax dar 


Aederppevos, -n,-ov yeypappevos, -1, -ov qemeropevos, «1, -ov wempaypvos, ~1, -ov 


407. Perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of édéyxw (eAcyy-) 


confute, dyyddAgu (dyyerd 


Jinish. 
Perfect Indicative 
S. 1. &freypar FryyeApae atbacpat 
2. ehipreyEar yyeadoas (wéhavoat, 707 a) 
3. edipreyerar AYYATOL wébavroas 
D. 2. AfjreyxOov yyea8ov aéhavdov 
3. AfreyxGov ry yer8ov _mépavboy 
P. 1, Amdeypeda FyyApeta mebdopeda 
2, eireyx Ge Tyyerde ribavde 
3. AnAeypévor clot — yyeApevor eloi =e rehaopévor elot 


P. 


I 
one ww wbdr 


Pluperfect Indicative 


- Andéypny ayyApyy bmehdo any 

. Aipreyto Fyyeaoco (bréhavero, 707 a) 
. Afdeynto aryyeATo bxébavro: 

. Airey Gov Hyyabov érépavOov 

. Andreyx Ory Ayyeroqu erehdvdny 

. Anrdypeba ayyedpeta éredbicpeda 

~ yreyyxbe ty yeAde éréparde 


. Anreypévor Foray ayyedpévor Hoav mwehacpévor jorav 


Perfect Subjunctive and Optative 


AnAcypéevos O Try yeApévos & mebacpévos & 
Enreypevos envy pyyeApévos elny rebacpevos elny 


-) announce, daivw (por-) show, teAéw (TeAc) 


TeTéAe-o- par 
wer e-oar 
weréXe-0-Tar 


metéhe-c8ov 
wete-cbov 
TeTedé-o-pe8a, 


tere-o0e 
verehe--pévor elo 


évrerehé-o-pqy 
é-rer&e-o 
b-retTEAE-o-TO 


é-reréde-cbov 
é-rerehé-oOqv 


t-rerehé-o-peba, 
é-rer&de-o0e 
verehe-7-pévor Foray 


reTeherpévos & 
rereXecpevos ely 
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Perfect Imperative 


S. 2. ddfreygo TyyeAco (wépavro, 712a) = reréhe-wo 
3. Andeyx Oo AyyAba mrepavlw rerehé-o 

D. 2. Afpreyx Gov TYyeAOov arépavBov reréhe-obov 
3. &nrAéyxPov WyyAbov mepavbov © reredé-olwy 

P. 2. Afreyx Ge Ty yerGe mrépavbe TeTede-o be 

» 8 Andrey Sov AYYAGoy Twepdvboy tTeTeAeo boy 


Perfect Infinitive and Participle 


Andeyx Gar AyyYaCar mrepdvbar rerehé-o Bar 
e&nrcypévos, -n, Fy yeApévos, -n, mehacpdvos, -n,  —teTeAe-o-pévos, -n, 
“ov “OV -ov «ov 


EXPLANATION OF THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT FORMS 


408. The periphrastic third plural is used instead of the forms 
derived directly from the union of the stem with the ending. 


Thus, yeypapypévor eicl is used for yeypag-vrat which would become yeypddarar 
by 35 b, » between consonants passing into a. The periphrastic form is also 
used in verbs adding ¢ to their stems, as rerede-c-uever ell for rerede-o-vrat. 
Stems in p» that drop » in the perfect system form their perfect and pluperfect 
regularly ; thus, «pivw (xpey-) judge has xéxpiwrat, éxéxpurro. 


N. —On the retention of -a7va1, -aro see 4654, 


409. Euphonic Changes. — For the euphonic changes in these forms 
see 82-87, 103. 


a, Labial Stems. — ¢Aciu-wac is for deder-war, A¢Aerp-Oov ts for AcAeuT-c Gor, 
rédderpGe is for Aedeer-cOe (103). In the same manner are inflected other labial 
stems, as rpiSw (rpif-) rub, pirtw (pim-) throw: rérplu-wa for rerpip-pas, Térpi- 
ya: for rerpi8-ca:, etc. Stems ending in zm drop w before uw, but retain it before 
other consonants. Thus, 


mwereuT-par becomes wéweppar mereun-peba becomes rerdppeda 
TET ELM -CAL te mwérepmpat remeun-o Oe ne rérenpbe (103) 
TENE ULT=T At se WETELTTAL 


b. Dental Stems. — réreic-ra: is for rere-rae (83), wéreic-Gov is for mem eO- 
. Gov (88), Térei Ge is for were:d-(c) Oe (83, 103). The o thus produced was trans- 


409b. D. Hom. has the original forms reppadudvos, xexopudpevos. 
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ferred to the first persons mémecpyar, merelopeda (86, 87). Like wéreopar, 
etc., are formed and inflected @pevopa: from Pediw (Wev'-) deceive, wéppacta: 
from ¢pdftw (ppad-) declare, éomepa: (100) from orévdw (orevd-) pour a 
libation. . 

c. Palatal Stems. — rérpata: is for rerpiy-ca: (97), wéwpaxras is for werpary- 
rac (82a), méwpaixée is for mwempay-ce (103). Like wérpayyat are inflected 
mwréxw (whex-) weave wéwhey-yat, dyw (dy-) lead fyya, ddAdrrw (ddAay-) ex- 
change idaypuat, tapdtrw (rapax-) confuse Tterdpayyat. Stems in -yx change 
x before » to y and drop one y (as in édpdey-uar for édydeyy-mar, 85 and 
85 b), but keep the second palatal before other consonants (as in édjdeyia 
for &preyx-o01, 97; dpreyx-ras for Andeyx-Tar, 82). On the reduplication 
see 446. 

d. Liquid and Nasal Stems. —Stems in 2 or p are inflected like #yyeduas, 
as oré\kw (ored-, oTad-) send ~orarpat, alpw (dp-) raise Rous, eyelpw (éyep-) 
wake éyiyyeppa: (446). Stems in » retaining the nasal are inflected like réfac ja, 
as onuatyw (onuar-) signify cecthpacuat (For -cya: see 94a and b.) Stems 
in y dropping the nasal (5594) are inflected like AéAuyas, as xplvw (xpu-) judge 


Kék pupa, 


e. Vowel Stems adding o.— Here the stem ends in a vowel except before. 
wand 7; thus, reréde-car, Teréde-cOov, TeTEde-0 Ge; Dut rer éde-o-pas, TeTeA€e-c-peOa, 


rer éhe-o-Ta, 


N.-—Since the stem of reAéw is properly redeo- (redeo-uw, 624), the original 
inflection is veredeo-car, Whence reréde-oor (107); rerdher-Ta; rTeredhes-cbor, 


TeTeher-06e, Whence Terddeabor, TeTédeoGe (103). 


due to the analogy of the other forms. 


rerédeo por and teredéo peda are 


410. The forms régavoa., érégayoo, and régavoo are not attested. Cp. 


707 a. 


411. The principal parts of the verbs in 406-407 areas follows: 


dyyéAho announce (dyyeA-), ayyedd, 
tyyerda, Hyyehno, ‘yyeApat, iyyér- 
anv. 

yeah write (ypap-), yptio, typaya, 
yéypapa, ‘yéypappot, 2 aor. pass. 
eypany. 

edéyx@ consute (eheyx-), théySo, HAeyga, 
eAfjreypar, NAdyx Onv. 

Aelrw leave (Aut-, Aeum=, Aou-), Achpo, 
2 perf. AéAXowra, Adcippon, ehelhOny, 
2a. &etov. 

wel(Oo persuade (mO-, eiO-, mord-), 
relow, reoa, 1 perf. rémeka I have |! 


persuaded, 2 perf. wéroWa I trust, 
wémer pat, éreio bry. 

ampirro do (wpay-), tptko, éempata, 
2 perf. wémpaya J have fared and 
I have done, wéerpaypot, érpayOny. 

rede jJinish (reXe-o-), TEAG, erddera, 
rer&exa, rerderpar, éredéc dv. 

halve show (pav-), pave, Epyva, 1 perf. 
néhayxa Thave shown, 2 perf. répyva 
I have appeared, wégacpar, tbdOnv 
I was shown, 2 aor. pass. ébavyy I 
appeared. 
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CONJUGATION OF PULVERBS 


412. The conjugation of yt-verbs differs from that of wverbs 
only in the present, imperfect, aud second aorist active and middle; 
and (rarely) in the second perfect. The ,. forms are made by 
adding the endings directly to the tense-stem without any thematic 
vowel, except in the subjunctive of all verbs, and in the optative of 
verbs ending Im -vopu. 


413. Verbs having second aorists and second perfects of the 
pe form are, as a rule, w-verbs, not peverbs, in the present. Thus, 
the second aorists: ¢@yv (Baivw go), éyvav (yeyvioxw know); the 
second perfect: réOvapev (Ovyoxw die). 


414. There are two main classes of yi-verbs. 

A. The root class. This class commonly ends in -ype or -ope 
(from stems in ¢, a, ore). The present stem is usually reduplicated, 
but may be the same as the verb-stem, which is a root. 


Verb-stem Present Stem Present 
Ge-, Oy ribe-, Ty (for Oe, 6:6, 125 a) riOnpt place 
&, te-, by (for owe, oon) type send 
oTe-, OT iora-, iorn- (for atota, otory, 119) tornpe set 
80-, du- 6i80-, dtd0- Sidwue give 
ga-, oy gor, py ype say 


’ B. The vy: class. This class adds vo (vi), after a vowel vv (wi), 
to the verbstem. In the subjunctive and optative regularly, and 
sometimes in the indicative, verbs in -viy. are inflected like verbs 
1 -w.. . 


Verb-stem Present Stem Present 
Seux- dexve-, Seixvd- Selevipe show 
cevy- devyve-, fevyri- Ledyvope yoke 
KEpa- Kepavyy-, Kepavvu- Kepayvu pe mia 
bay boyve-, pyyvu- byyvome break 
oBe- oBewv-, oBevve- oBevvips extinguish 


C. There are some (mostly poetic) verbs in -yyu, which add va-, vy- to form 
the present stem; as Sdu-vy-ws I subdue, ddu-va-uery we subdue. 


415. All the possible «: forms do not occur in any single verb. 7lOype 
and l3wu. are incomplete and irregular in the second aorist active; and éo Snr 
went out from oPévrvu: is the only second aorist formed from viueverbs. 
éxpiduny I bought, second aorist middle (from the stem mpia- with no present), 
is given in the paradigms in place of the missing form of iorqjue; and gdvv 
ZT entered from dtw (but formed as if from 562) in place of a second aorist of the 
voui-verbs. 


416] 


CONJUGATION OF rym, torn, SiBupn 
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416. (A) Root Class. — Inflection of ré@qye place, forme set, Sidops 
give, in the present, imperfect, and second aorist tenses; and of 
éxpiapnvy I bought. 


P. 


PPP weNYPwPYPr 


gop gp go Eh gw go go Pt 


poh re wh wh 


ACTIVE 
Present Indicative 


rh Oyepe Lory-pe 
rt-8y-5 Loris 
rl-8y-o1 eory-ot 
v(-Be-rov t-ora-tTov 
wl-Oe-rov t-ora-Tov 
ri-e- prev {-ora-pev 
wi-De-re t-ora-te 
71-06-08 i-oraou 
Imperfect 
é-ri-On-v t-ory-v 
é-ri-Bas (746 b) torys 
é-rl-Ber tory 
é-7(-0e-rov f-rra-tov 
e-r1-OE-T Hy t-ord-tyy 
éo7(-Be-pev t-ora-pev 
d-r(-Oe-re f-ora-te 
é-7(-Be-cav f-ora-cav 


Present Subjunctive 


71-08 t-ora 
71-07-5 i-org-s 
71-07] Lory 
w-87)-Tov Lorij-tov 
7-Ofj-Tov L-orij-Tov 
71-00-pev Lora-pev 
Tr-O7-Te Lorie 
71-00-01 t-ora-ot 


Present Optative 


7i-Oely-v t-orain-v 
7-0eln-s i-oraly-s 
Ti-Oein t-oraty 
wt-Get-rov t-orai-rov 
ti-Gel-ryy Lorai-ryy 
7-Oet-pev : L-orat-pev 
71-Bel-re i-orat-re 

. TiPele-v i-orate-v 


8i-Be-pr 
$i-Ba-5 
§L.80-01 
8i-S0-rov 
8(-80-rev 
8(-Bo-pev 
8t-50-re 
61-66-40 


¢-81-Souv (746 b) 
é-8{-S0us 
€-5(-800 
€-5(-50-rTov 
&.81-56-THv 
2-8(-50-pev 
&87-80-re 
£-8(-80-cay 


§-80-Tov 
§-54-Tov 
§1-83-pev 
§1-5d-re 
8-8a-ot 


5u-Boly-v 
§-50tn-s 
8c-Boly 
8u-Bot-rov 
6.-S0t-rv 
8t-Soi-pev 
$1-Bot-re 
Bi-Bote-v 


186 


g2 pO 99 pO ge bo 


g2 9 EH 99 bo 


SPP wD WP 


bt eee a a 
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or (750) 
71-Oely-Tov 
wi-Bevt-THv 
ti-lely-pev 
7-Oely-Te 
ti-Oeln-cav 


riBer (746 b) 
71-06-Te 
7(-Oc-rov 
1-Oé-Tev 
7(-0e-Te 
TwW0é-vrov 


TUHBé-var 


Tubels, -ctoa, -év (307) 


ri-Be-par 
ti-fe-crar 
wt-Be-rar 
7i-0e-c ov 
7i-Be-c8ov 
71-0é-peBa 
TlBe-obe 
w(-Oe-vrar 


é-71-8é-pny 
é&ri-8e-c0 
&7l-Be-To 
2-7 (-0e-0-8ov 
e-r1-8é-00 qv 
e1-0é-peba 
&-7(-Be-0 Be 
é-7i-be-vr0 


Active — Concluded 


Present Optative 
or (750) 
Loerain-rov 
bLorauh-Thy 
Loraly-pev 
i-oralny-re 
Lorain-cay 
Present Imperative 
tory 
tord-ro 
t-ora-rov 
t-ord-rav 
t-ora-re 
i-orda-vrev 
Present Infinitive 


l-ord-var 


Present Participle 


Mippie anp Passive 


Present Indicative 
f-ora-pat 
tora-cat 
tora-rar 
t-ora-cbov 
i-ora-cbov 
i-ord-peba 
t-ora-be 
t-ora-vrar 


Imperfect 
ieord-pyy 
t-cra-co 
t-rra-to 
t-ora-cfov 
Lord-oOqv 
Lord-peda 
f-rra-obe 
t-ora-vTo 


t-ords, -dea, -dv (306) 


[416 


or (750) 
&1-80(n-Tov 


_ 81-Bou}-rav 
* $-5oln-pev 


&-50(n-Te 
$-b0ly-cav 


St-f0u 
&-86-Tw 
&(-80-Tov 
§.-86-Tav 
$i-S0-re 
$1-86-vrev 


Bi-Bé-var 


S1-S0uvs, -otera, -dv 
(307) 


8l-80-par (747 £) 
8t-Bo-car 
8(-8o-rav 
8i-80-c8ov 
§(-80-c8ov 
§t-86-peba. 
Si-50-c be 
&(-80-vrar 


€-81-56-pyv (747 £) 
é-§(-50-c00 
é-8(-50-To 
£.8(-80-c8ov 
€-81-86-c 8 qv 
é-§1-86-peba. 
€-8(-§0-08€ 
é-8(-80-vro 


416] 


D. 


CONJUGATION OF riOypu, Torn, 5i8apn 


MippLe anp Passive — Concluded 


Present Subjunctive 


1. r1-06-par t-ord-par 
2. 71-04 org 
3. r-OF-raL i-ori-rar 
2. T-O4-cbov i-ori-cfov 
3. t1-04-c8ov tori-cboy 
1. TH Ob-peda, t-ord-peba, 
2. Tu0F-006 i-ori-obe 
8. 11-0a-vTae t-oré-vrar 
Present Optative 
1. re-Bel-pny . t-orai-pnv 
2. trBet-o ~ i-orat-o 
3. te-Bet-ro t-orat-ro 
2. Ti-Bet-cbov i-crat-clov 
3. trBel-cbyv i-crai-cOnv 
1. r1-Bel-peba. i-orai-peba 
2. t-Oet-obe t-crai-oe 
3. t-Oci-vro i-crati-vro 
or 
1. tu-Bel-pyv 
2. Ti-Bet-o 
3. T-Oot-ro (746 c} 
2. t-Bot-cbov 
3. t1-Bot-c bap - 
1, Tr-Bot-peba 
2. r-Oot-obe 
3. Tt-Bot-vro 
Present Imperative 
2. rt-Oe-0o Lera-co 
3. 11-04-08 0 t-ord-c0o 
2. ribe-cbov t-ora-cbov 
3. 11-0é-c0wv i-ord-cbov 
2. rl-Be-0be t-ora-o0ce 
3. ri-bé-cbwv t-ord-cbov 
Present Infinitive 
tt-Be-c8ar t-ora-cbar 


Present Participle 
71-8é-jLevos L-ord-pevos 


81-84-par 
8-89 
8-83-Tar 
§t-84-c0-bov 
§.-8G-cbov 
81-8d-peba, 
80-85-cr8e 
8-88-vrat 


8--Bot-pyy 
§1-Bot-o 
81-Bot-ro 
t-80t-o8ov 
1-B0l-cbny 
81-Bol-peda 
8-Bot-o be 


§-B0t-vro 


8-80-00 
81-86-08 . 
81-80-c@ov 
§1-86-clov 
8i-B0-0be 


8-86-cbwr 
81-80-08 


S-80-pevos 


187 


138 


D. 


D, 


Pr, 


_ 


Nort go go 


go 


Active 
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Middle 


(nea, 755) ¢-0€-pyv 


(#@nkas) 

(ne) 
€-0e-Tov 
é-0é-THV 


é-Be-pev 
° €-e-Te 
&-Oe-ray 


@ 
8fj-s 
94 
0f-Tov 
Oa-Tov 
0G-pev 
OF-Te 
ba-or 


Geln-v 
Geln-s 
Sein 
Qei-rov 
Gei-ryy 
Oet-pev 
Oet-re 
Gete-v 

or (758) 
Gein-rov 
Ceh-rHv 
Oein-pev 
Gein-re 
Bein-cav 


€-Bou 
€-O€-T0 


é-0e-0 Boy 
£.0é-0 Oyv 
é-Bé-peba 
e-Be-orbe 
é-Be-vTo 


0G-par 
64 
OF-TaL 
Of-c8ov 
04-c8ov 
05 -peOa 
07-00 


08-vraL 


Oel-pny 

Gci-o 

Oci-r0, Boi-ro 
Oet-cbov 
Bci-c nv 
Oci-peba 
Oci-obe 
Oet-vro 


or (746 c) 


Boipeba 
Bote be 
Botvto 


Sxconp Aorist 


Indicative 


Active 


Middle 


é-ory-v stood émpidpny (415) 


Active 


{416 


Middle 


(wna, 755) €-86-pyv 


&-or7-s érpio (kas) 
born émplaro (Boxe) 
é-or1-Tov é-mpia-cbov é-80-Tov 
dorhetyy — éarpid-oOqv é-56-THv 
é-0-T1]-peEv é-rpid-peOa €-50-pev 
e-ory-Te é-arpla-cbe &-$o-Te 
&ory-cav — é-rpia-vro é-5o-cav 
Subjunctive 
ord tpio-pat (424, N.2) 66 
orgs apiy S6-s 
ori arpin-Tar 86 
ori-Tov apin-cbov 8G-Tov 
oT f-Tov tpin-c8ov 84-rov 
o7d-pev Tpid-pela 8G-pev 
ori-Te a pin-o Oe 86-re 
oTd-o1 aplw-vrar 8-04 
Optative 
orain-v aTptai-pyny Soin-v 
oraln-s arpiat-o (424,N.2) S0in-s 
oraly apla-ro Soin 
otai-rov , mpla-obov Sot-rov 
orat-myv -  aprai-cny Soi-ryv 
oroi-pev arpval-peba, Soi-pev 
orai-Te trpla.-obe Soi-re 
orate-v tplar-vro Soie-v 
or (758) or (758) 
otaly-rov Soln-Tov 
oTauy-THY Souq-THY 
oraly-pev Soin-pev 
orain-Te Soln-Te 
orain-cay Soln-cav 


(756 b) 
é-5ou 
€-50-To 
€-50-0foy 
é-56-0 On 
é-86-peba 
é-50-ce 
-50-vro 


8a-c8ov 
$6-c8ov 


86-80 
4-08 
§$6-vrar 


Sol-pyy 
Sot-o 
Sot-ro 
So0t-cbov 
Sol-cbyv 
Soi-peda, 
Soi-cbe 
Soi-vro 


437] , CONJUGATION OF riPqu, forqus, don 


y 


Bé-s 
0é-Twe 
0é-rov 
Oé-rwv 


J i] 
got go bo go bo 


Oé-re 
bé-vrov 


Oci-var 


Gels, Beira, Oé-pevos, ~n, 


0é-v (307) 


Sseconp Aorist — Concluded 


Imperative 
808 org-Ou tole 
0é-cba ori-re mpid-c0o 
0é-cbov oT i-TOv tpia-cbov 
0é-cbwv orh-TOV tpid-78 ay 
Gé-o8€ oTH-Te npla-cbe 
Oé-cbwv oTé-vreav rpid-cOwy 
Injinitive 
Bé-cbar ori-var rpia-cba 
Partictple 


SECOND PERFECT OF [L-VERBS 


orts, crac, wpid-pevos, -1, 


-ov ordé-v (306) 


-ov (287) 


86-5 
$6-ro 


§6-roy 
$6-rTey 


86-r« 
86-vrev 


Bod-van, 


139 


Sot 


$6-c0w 


&6-c8ov 
86-0 Bor 


66-08 


66-0 Bor 


§6-c0ar 


Bots, Sota, 56-pevos, 


86-v (307) 


<1, -0v 


417. A few verbs of the wu class have a second perfect and plu- 
perfect. Only the dual and plural occur; for the singular, the first 
perfect and pluperfect are used. The second perfect and pluperfect 
of iornpt are inflected as follows: 


Indicative 


Sscorp PuRFEctT 


Subjunctive 


S. 1. (fornka) stand tori 


2. (kerykas) 
3. (forge) 


tora-rov 


2 

3. t-ora-rov 
1, Beora-pev 
2 


» borate 
3.0 éerraon 


INFINITIVE éo7d-var 


&ori-s 
éorfj 
&ori-tTov 
&ori-rov 
&ord-pev 
éori-re 
éord-o1 


PARTICIPLE 


Optative 
éorain-v (poetic) 
éorain-s 
éoraly 


Imperative 


&o7a-8. (poetic) 


¢ £ 
&OTa-TH 


&orat-tov or -aljrov (461b) &ora-rov 


éorai-ryy or -aujryy 


éorai-pev or -ainpev 


&orat-te or -ainre 


éoraie-v or -aincav 


Sreconp PLuPERFECT 


8. 1. (elorqKn) stood 


2. (eorhens) 
3. (elerrqer) 


For a list of second perfects of the us form, see 704-705. 


D. 2, &oera-rov 


3. éord-ryv 


¢ Z 
&-OTa-TOV 


Bora-te 


bord-vrav 


whe 


&éord-s, -ordoa, &éotds (309 a) 


fora-pev 
é-oTa-Te 


é-ora-cav 
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41s. (B) -vop. Class. — Inflection of the present system of 8exripu 
show and of the second aorist éévv entered. 


Indicative : 
ACTIVE MIDDLE anp Passive AcTIvE 
Present Imperfect Present Imperfect 2 Aorist 
S. 1. Selk-vo-pr (746 a) &-Bele-vi-v (746 a) Selke-vu-par é-Be-vi-pyv &-80-v (415) 
2. Selk-vo-s é-Seix-vi-g Selx-vu-cat €-5eik-vu-co —- €-87-5 
8. Selk-vi-o €-Bele-vd Seik-vw-trar é-Beik-vu-ro —-&-83 
D. 2. Selx-ve-rov €-Sele-vu-rov Seix-vi-cOov é-Seix-vu-cbov &-50-rov 
3. Selk-vu-rov é-Berx-vi-Thv Selk-vu-cbov é-Berx-vi-cbyy é-8-rqv 
P. 1. Selx-vu-pev é-8elk-vu-pev Serx-vi-peOa é-Serx-vi-peba ¢-50-pev 
2. Selk-vu-re €-Seik-vu-Te Seix-vu-cbe é-Belk-vu-obe &-80-re 
3. Seuk-vb-@oru €-Belk-vu-cav Seik-vu-vrar 2-Belk-vu-vro  &-80-cav 
Subjunctive 
S. 1. Sexvio Sexviopar dio 
2. Sexvins Sexvig Sons 
3. Sakvig Serxvinrar big 
D. 2. Sexvinrev Serxvincboy Sénroy 
3. Sexvinrov Seaxvinodorv Sinrov 
P. 1. Setkviopev Serxvudpeba Stopev 
2. Sercvinre Sexving Oe Sinre 
3. Sekviwet : Sexviavrar Siac 
Optative 
S. 1. Sexvdoupe Senvvotuny 
2. Seucviors Sercviioro 
8. Sexvior Sexviouro 
D. 2. Sexvtorroy : Sexvioirbov 
3. Sexvuoirny : Sexvvoic ny 
P. 1. Serxvioupev Serxvvolpede, 
2. Seucvoorre " Sexviowrbe 
3. Sexviorev Sexviowro 
Imperative 
S. 2. Selk-vt (746 a) Selx-vu-co 83-0 
8. Bek-vi-ro Seix-vi-cbw 8¥-Te 
D. 2. Sele-vu-rov Seik-vu-cbov St-rov 
3. Seuc-vb-rev Seuc-vb-cbov 8-rav 
P. 2, Seix-vu-re Selx-vu-o be 80-re 
3. Se-vi-vrav Serx-vi-cbav $8-vrev 
Infinitive 
Bex-vi-var (746 a) Seik-vu-c bar Si-var 
Participle 
Sax-vis -ira, -bv (308, 746 a) Seux-vi-pevos, -1, -ov 8s, Sica, 


Biv (308) 
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419. Synopsis or rlOqpe (e-, 6y-) place 

Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. 1 Perf. Act. 1 Plup, Act. 
Ind. rlOqp. — érlOqv bare qKa THO QKa ereOxy 
Sub. 108 : 0a TA nKAS 
Opt. rielnv OAroun Getqv TeAnKds ely 
Imp. rlOe Oés 
Inf. riOévar Onrev Oetvar TeAnKévar 
Par. tibels Onowv Deis TeAnKes 

Pres. M. P. Impf. M. P. Fut. Mid. 2 Aor. Mid. Perf. M. P. Plup. M. P. 
Ind. riWepar ervOépny OAropar eunv Téeepar ereBelpny 
Sub. riOdpar Odpor TeOeipévos 
Opt. ribelpny Oqoolpny Gelpny TeOepéevos elyv 
Imp. ri@ero 00% ré0euro 
Inf. rlderOar OArer Bar Oér Bar reBeio Oar 
Par. tiépevos Onodpevos Oépevos TeBerpevos 

1 Fut. Pass, 1 Aor. Pass. 

Ind. eA ropat éréOnv 
Sub. Pz3IA) 
Opt. tebyrolpny tTebelny 
Imp. Tyre 
Inf. TART bat TEA Avan 
Par. TtAncopevos — reDels 


Verbal adjectives: Oerds, Geréos. 
420. Sxnopsis oF totnpt (ora-, o77-) set (in perf. and 2 aor. stand) 


Pres, Impf. Act. Fut. Act. 1 Aor. Act. 2 Aor. Act. Perf. Plup. Act. 
Ind. tornpe set oryrw shall set : fornka stand 
torny errno set torny stood elorqKn stood 
Sub, toré oriro cre éorqKo, rtd 
Opt. teralny oricoupe oryrayn otalny forfkoupt, éoralny 
Imp. torn orirov orieu Eorad 
Inf. tordvor erie rica, = orivar irrykévar, éordvar 
Par. tords oricov oTngas otas éorykads, éotds 
Pres. Impf. M. P. Fut. Mid. 1 Aor, Mid. Fut. Perf. Act. 
Ind, torapas stand rrhropa (intrans.) forntw shall stand 
tordpyy éornodpny (trans.) 
Sub. terépar orhropar 
Opt. torratyny orncoipny oTqraipny éorhtoun 
Imp. teraco oriray 
Inf. Yoracéar orhoer bat orfcacbat tothtev 
Par. tordpevos TTHTSPEVOS OTT apevos éorigov 
1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor, Pass. 
Ind. cradqropat shall be tordOyy was set 
Sub. setup —~ oad 
Opt. oradyooliny orabeiny 
Imp. ordOnre 
Inf. orabhrec bar oradfvar 
Par. oTabyod pevos orabels 


Verbal adjectives: otarés, ctartéos. 
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Pres. Act. Impf. Act. 


Fut, Act. 
Saou 


Sdcoupe 


Shore 
Sécov 
Fut. Mid. 
Sacopar 


Secolpny 


Sacer Oar 

Sword pevos 
1 Fut. Pass. 
So8jAropar 


+ 


SoOqnc olny 
So0jcer Bar 
S08 yospevos 


Aor, Act. 
Bora 
86 
Solnv 
86s 
Sodvar 
Sov 

2 Aor. Mid. 
éBopnv 
Sopar 
Soipny 
S06 
Sdr8ar 
Sopevos 

Aor, Pass. 
&66nv 
6088 
So08einy 
S$60qTe 
Sobijvar 
Sodets 


Synorsis oF SiSepu (d0-, dw-) give 


1 Perf, Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
8aKa BeBdKy 
SeBwxads O 


SeBwxads elyy 


SeBorévar 

SeBwkds ; 
Perf. M. P. Plup. M. P.*, 
SéBopar €6cS5 pv 


Sedopévos & 
SeSopevos ely 
8€Booro 
Sed6o00an 
SeSopévos 


Verbal adjectives : 80rdés, Soréos 


Ind. bi8or eiBouv 
Sub. 6:66 

Opt. 850lnv 

Imp. 8(80v 

Inf. Sd6vear 

Par. &iSots 

Pres. M. P. Impf. M. P. 
Ind. SiSopa. éSeS6p-yv 
Sub, 8:86épar 
Opt. SSoipnv 
Imp. 8l80c0 
Inf, S(80cba. 

Par. 8t8épevos 
Ind. 
Sub. 
Opt. 
Imp. 
Inf. 
Par. 
422. 

Pres. Act. Impf. Act. 
Ind. Seikvtp.  eSetxvoy 
Sub. Saxvie 
Opt. Seucvooupe 
Imp. Seixvt 
Inf. Secvovar 
Par. Sexvis 

Pres. M. P. Impf. M, P. 
Ind. Seikvupar eSexvopny 
Sub. Sexvoopar 
Opt. Sexvuolpny 
Imp. Seixvuce 
Inf. Selxvucdan 
Par. Sexvipevos: 

Ind. 
Sub. 
Opt. 
Imp. 
Inf. 
Par. 


Fut, Act. 
Seitw 


SelEoun 


Selfew 
Seliov 
Fut. Mid. 
Selfopor 


SecEolyny 
SelEeo Bar 
SerEdpevos 
Fut, Pass. 
Sax OAropar 
Sax Sqroipny 


Sex Ojorer Oar 
Berx Onodpevos 


1 Aor, Act, 
Bera 
SelEw 
SelEarue 
Settov 
Seigar 
SelEas 
1 Aor. Mid. 
Seadpnv 
Setfopan 
Sagkatpry 
Scigar 
SelEacbar 
SaEdpevos 

1 Aor. Pass. 
ely Oqv 
Sery OS 
Sex Velqv 
SelxOnre 
Serx ORvar 
Serx Veis 


Syyorsis oF Selkvupe (dex-) show 


1 Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Saya eBelx 
SeSax as & 

BeSarx as elqy 


SeBerx evar 
SeBarxos 

Perf. Mid. Plop. Mid. 
SBevrypae eSedelypny 


SeSerypévos 
Seberypévos elnv 
SéBaEo 

SeBety Oar 

SeBery pévos 


Verbal adjectives: Sexrés, Sex réos 
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ACCENT 


423. Simple or compound verbs usually throw the accent as far 
back as the quantity of the last syllable permits (recessive acceut, 159). 


bw, Adouer, eAViuny; Tadedw, radevover, ewadevérny ; dwoBdd\dtw, droBadre ; 
droddw, dwédtoy ; kre, civecper, chupnus, wdperte, 


424. To this general rule there are exceptions. 


a. Enclitics. — All the forms of gyi say, and efui am, except rs and ef. 

b. Imperatives. — (1) The second person sing. of the second aorist active 
imperative of five verbs is oxytone: eiré say, eA come, eipé find, idé see, daBé 
take. ‘Their plurals are accented eirdre, Aéére, etc.; compounds have recessive 
accent: cdreure, diredGe, Epevpe, TapadraPe. 

(2) The second aorist middie (2 sing.) is perispomenon, as Aaod, rapaBadod, 
Kadenrov, : 

c. Contracted verbs are only apparent exceptions: thus, ¢e.g., Tiud for ripde:, 
Smrober for dyAdover, gidetv for Pidrée. So the subjunctive of the first and sec- 
ond aorist passive Av@G for Avédw, avd for pavéw; the optatives Avdetuer from 
Avdé-t-wev, SiSotuev from 51d6-t-pev ; the futures dave for gavew, Pavol for Paréorue, 
davetv for pavéev, paver for pavéwy ; Aurety for \uréev; and the present and sec- 
ond aorist active and middle subjunctive of most mi-verbs, as 7:04 for r.déw, 
lordpat, @Gua, perf. cexrGuar, On didobor, reOstor, see 463 d. 

N. 1.—In athematic optatives the accent does not recede beyond the diph- 
thong containing -i-, the sign of the optative mood : israio, ioraiver, isratro, 3:- 
Sofro ; and So in AvOeipev, AvOcier, 

N, 2. —ddvana am able, ériorapa: understand, xpéuapa: hang, dvivqu profit, 
and érpiduny bought (749 b, 750 b, 757 a) have recessive accent in the subjunc- 
tive and optative (d%rwual, érlotwpat, dvvarro, Kpéuarto). 

d. Poetic forms sometimes fail to follow the rule, as édy being. 


425. Infinitives, participles, and verbal adjectives are verbal nouns (358), 
and hence do not regularly show recessive accent. 

a. Infinitives. — The following infinitives accent the penult: all infinitives 
in -vat, aS Aehuxdvat, AvOAvaL, lerdvar, orhrae (except Epic -evat, aS oryevae) ; 
in verbs in w the first aorist active, as Moa, radefoat, the second aorist middle, 
as durée Gat, the perfect (middle) passive, as AeAvoOat, memadeoba, remorfoba. 

N.— The present inf. of contracted verbs and the second aorist active inf, 
of w-verbs have the perispomenon by 424 c. 

b. Participles. — (1) Oxytone: the masculine and neuter sing. of the second 
aorist active, as \urdy, Auréy; and of all participles of the third declension end- 
ing in -s in the masculine (except the first aorist active), as Avéels. AvO¢y, AeAuKds 
redunds, éorws éoréds, rideis ridév, didovs diddy, iards lordv, Setxvds Secwiv (but 
Abas, rorjoas). Also idsv going from ety. 


425a.D. The 2. aor. mid. inf. in Hom. is recessive in dyéper Gat (dyelpw assem- 
Ble) ; so the perf. daddyoGa: (dddopat wander), dxdxnoba. (dx rupa om distressed). 
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(2) Paroxytone: the perfect middle (passive) : Xeduuévos. 

N.—Participles are accented like adjectives, not like verbs. The fem. 
and neuter nom. accent the saine syllable as the masc. nom, if the quantity of 
the ultima permits, thus radedwv, wadevoura, madeHov (not maldevor) ; mromjods, 
Tovoioa, wojcay (NOt rolycav) ; Prrdv, didodea, gidodv (from Pidéov). 

ec, Verbal Adjectives. — The verbal adjective in -ros is accented on the ultima 
(Aurés); that in -reos on the penult (Auréos). 

N. — Prepositional compounds in -res denoting possibility eetily accent 
the last syllable and have three endings (286), as diahurés dissoluble, éfarperss 
removable, Such compounds as have the force of a perfect passive participle 
accent the antepenult and have two endings, as d:dduros dissolved, ééalperos 
chosen. All other compounds in -ros accent the antepenult and have two end- 
ings, as &Baros impassable, xe:porolyros artificial. 


426. Exceptions to the recessive accent of compound verbs. —a. The accent 
cannot precede the augment or reduplication : dre: am absent, dav was absent, 
elo~fdOov they entered, dr-foav they were absent; dd-ikra: arrived (ep. txrar). 

N.— A long vowel or diphthong not changed by the augment receives the 
accent : in-etxe was yielding (indic. ba-clxw, imper, vr-ecxe). 

b. The accent cannot precede the last syllable of the preposition before the 
simple verb nor move back to the first of two prepositions: meplées put around, 
cvvéxdos give up together (NOt civexdos), svyxdbes put down together (not oby- 
xaGes). Compounds of the second aorist active imperatives dés, #s, 6és, and oxés 
are thus paroxytone: érlées set on, wepldes pul around, éricxes hold on. 

c. When compounded with a monosyllabic preposition, monosyllabic second 
aorist middle imperatives in -of from mu-verbs retain the circumflex: mpodod 
betray, ¢véod put in. But the accent recedes when these imperatives prefix a 
dissyllabic preposition : aré3ou sell, xard@ov put down, The open forms always 
have recessive accent, as Ev@eo, xarddeo. 

d. The accent of uncompounded infinitives, participles, acrist passive, per- 
fect passive, and of the second aorist middle imperative (2. p. sing., but’ see 
426 ¢) is retained in composition. 

e. dnéora will be far from, éréora: will be upon do not have recessive accent, 

f. Compound subjunctives are differently accentuated in the Mss.: droddpuat 
and drédwyat, ériO}rar and érlénrar; the aorist of ty has mpoGpar and mpdwpas, 
dréxw has drécxopuar. Compound optatives retain the accent of the primitives: 
dmrodetro, a8 dotro, For cuvrfoiro, rpocboicbe (746 c) the Mss. occasionally have 
cbvGotTo, wpa Bowbe ; and so rpbo:re. 


427. Final -a.: (and -o:) are regarded as long in the optative (169), elsewhere 
as short, Hence distinguish the forms of the first aorist. & 


3. Sing. Opt. Act. Infin. Act. 2. Sing. Imper. Mid. 
Mow boar Adoat Adar 
arrodbw drodboat droddcot ar bdvoaL 
Trawbeto mradevoat mrawdevras mraidevoar 


425 b (2) D. But Hom. has dhadijyevos (dddouat wander), deaxtpevos or dxn- 
xéuevos (EXmpa: am distressed), écotpevos (cebw Arive). 
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AUGMENT 


428. The augment (increase) denotes past time. It appears only 
in the secondary or past tenses of the indicative mood, namely, im- 
perfect, aorist, and pluperfect. The augment has two forms, the 
syllabic and the temporal. 


429. Syllabic Augment.— Verbs beginning with a consonant pre- 
fix «as the augment, which thus increases the word by one syllable. 
In the pluperfect « is prefixed to the reduplication. 


Abo loose &Avov Avoa eArvKH 
matsevn educate é-raidevov é-raidevoa é-rerratdevey 
a. Verbs beginning with p double the p after the augment. jimrw throw, 
E-ppiaroy, e-ppipa, e-ppipdyy ; prryvime break, t-ppyta, e-ppdynv. 
N. — pp is here due to assimilation of cp, as in Hom. éppeta did (and épeta) ; 
of op in Zppeor flowed. Cp. 80a. 


430. Bovrovar wish, dbvaya: am able, pédrAw intend augment with e or with 
(especially in later Attic) ; thus, éBovdduqv and #Bovdduny, ddurdunv and Aovvdunrv, 
edurhOnv and jdvrneyy. 

a. These forms seem to be due to parallelism with #@cAo»v (from d#dAw wish) 
and éedor (from @¢dw). 


431. Some verbs beginning with a vowel take the syllabic aug- 
ment because they formerly began with a consonant. Thus, 


&yvopr break (Fayvopt), taga, aor. pass. ééynv. 

GAlokopar am captured (FaklcKopar), imperf. fAeKdpyy, aor. éAov (with tem- 
poral augment) or qAev. 

avddve please (favSdve), aor. aSov (Ionic). 

dy-olyw open (Folyvipr), imperf. dv-dwyov. 

tao permit (veFaw), cluv, daca, &ddqv. 

€fopar sit (for reStopor), elodpryv. 

lfw accustom (oFeitw, cp. 123), eOrfor, Oiioa, l0iotny. 

eXitrw roll (pedtrro), eldurtov, elArka, eid ly Onv. 

Ano or éhktw draw (wehke), eiXov, elAkvoa, ctAkicOny. 

frropar follow (cemopar), elaopyv. 

epydtonar work (Fepydtopar), elpyardpny. 

éprw creep (ceprw), elpwov. 

éoriéo entertain (Ferrlaw), elorlov, coriaca, eloriaeny, 


429 2. D. Hom, has f\dafe took (for é-chaPe), tvveor swam (for Eaveor), éo- 
selovro shook (for e-rgeorro), gddece feared (for ébpewe). Enpade learned is 
due to analogy. 

481 D. Syllabic augment in Homer before a vowel is a sure proof of initial ¢ 
in gewroy and some other verbs. Similar Tonic and poetic forms occur from 
el3ov, hw, etpw, dtu, Evvima, Epdw, olvoyodw, etc. 

GREEK Gram. — 10 
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yw hold (wexo), etyov. 

Eque send (ovrnpe), avr. du, elrov for &érov, dnv for ¢-éOyv. 
lorype put (wrornpt), plup, eorhky for &reorykn. 

épaw see (Fopdw), édpwov, édpaxa or eépaka. 

addin push (Foléo), &dPovv, won, tdrbyv. 

dvéopor buy (Fervopar), Ewvodpny, éovadyv. 

«Sov saw, 2 aor. of épdw (for é-frbov). 

eidov took, 2 aor. of atpéw (for é-éov). 


432. Some forms of some verbs in 481 are augmented as if no consonant 
_had preceded the first vowel, as #pyaféuny (and elpyagounr). 


433. Since ¢ disappeared early, many augmented forms show no trace of its 
existence, as, @xovy from olkéw dwell (fotxos). Besides ¢, n was also used as the 
syllabic augment. This appears in Honi. q-eldes (-ns ?), Attic fies you knew. 


434. The verbs dyvii, aNokoua, (dvjolyvtu, dpdw, which began originally 
with ¢, show forms that appear to have a double augment; as éddyny, édd\wr, 
(dv) épyor (rarely Frovyov), dwpwr, éwpaxa (and éépixa). These forms appear to 
be due to transference of quantity (34) from 4-¢dynv, 4-poryor, 4-fopwy (cp. 433). 


435. Temporal Augment.— Verbs beginning with a vowel take the 
temporal augment by lengthening the initial vowel. The temporal 
augment is so called because it usually increases the time required 
to pronounce the initial syllable. Diphthongs lengthen their first 
vowel. 


a. becomes 4: ayo lead iyyou : axe axa 

€ " a: Anite hope FAmiov qAmoa Ama = AAarley 
L “ t: ixerebo supplicate tkérevov ixérevoa inérevca  Exeredey 
° ee @: opto mark off dprtov dépira OSpuca dpixy 
vo v: bBptte insult DBpifov  sPpica UBpera SBplky 
av ff n: aipéw seize pov dpnka aeaKy 
av au: addéw play the flute nbdouv nirnoa = nbAnka = oA KY 
e ‘ q: elkdtw liken qkatov qkaca 

ev mu: eyopar pray axdpny ntédpyv oniypar  qtypyy 
of wo: otkéo dwell @Kouv éknoa oknka oKqKy 


436. Initial « becomes 9: diw sing, jdov. Initial 9, ¢, 3; w remain un- 


changed. Initial @ usually becomes 9: dpia7tdw breakfast, jplarnca. dvaNoxw 
and dvahéw expend form dvadwoa and dvjhwoa, dvarwOnv and dyyrdény. 


437. Initial diphthongs are sometimes unaugmented : av in abalvoua: ary ; 
ev: elxagov, Fxatoy; ev: ebpéeny and nipéeny from evpicxw find, evéduny and nvéd- 
wy» from e¥xoua: pray; ov is never augmented, since it is never a pure diph- 
thong when standing at the beginning of a verb-form. 


435 D. Initial a becomes 4 in Doric ahd Aeolic ; initial a: and av remain. 
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438. Omission of the Augment.—a. In Attic tragedy the augment is some- 
times omitted in choral passages, rarely in the dialogue parts (messengers’ 
speeches), which are uearer akin to prose. 

b. In xp%v (from xp + Hv) the augment is strictly unnecessary, but is often 
added (éxpv) since the composition of xpq» was forgotten. 

c. In Homer and the lyric poets either the syllabic or the temporal augment 
is often absent; as ¢dro and é¢aro, BHy and eByvy, Zxov and elyey. Iteratives 
(495) in Hom. usually have no augment (2xecxor). 

N, —In Homer the absence of the augment represents the usage of the parent 
language, in which the augment was not necessarily added to mark past time. 
It is therefore erroneous, historically, to speak of the omission of the augment 
in Hoiner. 

d. In Herodotus the syllabic augment is omitted only in the case of pluper- 
fects and iteratives in cxoy; the temporal augment is generally preserved, but it 
is always omitted in verbs beginning with a1, av, ev, ev, oc, and in dyivéw, dcbréw, 
dvaiyw, tpdw, édw, dpuéw, etc. ; in others it is omitted only in some forms (as d-yo- 
pevw, &yw, Exw, opudw), and in others it is variable (dyyAdo, drrw, Epxw, éri- 
orapa, dvéxouar) ; in cases of Attic reduplication the augment is never added. 
Hdt, omits the augment for the reduplication in the above verbs. 


REDUPLICATION 


439, Reduplication is the doubling of the sound standing at the 
beginning of a word. It is used in the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect tenses in all the moods, to denote completed action. It is 
sometimes found also in the present and second aorist. 


440. Verbs beginning with a simple consonant (except p) or with a stop and 
a liquid (A, w, », p) place the initial consonant with e before the stem. tw 
doose, Aé-AuKa, Ae-AuKévar, ACAuwat, Ae-Adoouat; yod~w write, yé-ypaga; KAivw 
incline, xé-xdixa; BPrdrrw injure, BE-Brada; mptw saw, wé-mpto wa. 

a. Exceptions: verbs beginning with y», most of those with yA, and some 
with PA. Thus, yrwpitw recognize, éyrapica ; yyrdokw know, eyroxa ; ybpw 
carve, &yhuda ; BraoTdew sprout, ¢-Prdorgka (usu. PePAdoTKa). 


441. An initial aspirate is reduplicated by the corresponding smooth stop; 
govedy murder, we-pdvevka; bbw sacrifice, TEOuxa ; xopedw dance, xe-xdpevxa. 


442. In all other cases the reduplication is formed like the augment. 

a. Verbs beginning with a short vowel lengthen the vowel, as dyw lead, xa ; 
bp0du set upright, SpGwxa; dyyéAkw announce, FyyedKa. 

b. Verbs beginning with two or more consonants (except a stop with a 
liquid), a double consonant, and p simply prefix «, » is here doubled (cp. 429 a). 


489 D. Reduplication (or the augment for the reduplication) is generally 
retained in Hom. Exceptions are Zexara: and gpxaro from tpyw shut, drwya 
order, tora: from evvdin clothe. On déxarat awatt, e6éyunr was expecting ep. 634. 

442, b. D. Hom. has fe-purwpdvos (putdw soil), Euuope (Melpouar obtain) 
for é-cnope 445 a, Eooupar (cetw urge) for é-Ku-uat; Ionic has éxrquat 
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Thus, «ritw found, @-x«rua; orelpw sow, Eowapuar; orpatnyéw am general, 

Lorpariynka ; tntéw seek, e-Ciryca; yatw touch, tava ; pirrw throw, Eppida, 
N.— paprricxw remind and xrdope: acguire are exceptions: péyrnuar, pe 

pyhny; Ké-KTypas, €-Ke-KT HUN, , 


443. The verbs mentioned in 431 which originally began with a consonant 
now lost, reduplicate regularly. Since the reduplicated consonant has disap- 
peared ouly ¢ is left, and this often contracts with the initial vowel of the theme. 
Thus, é@ya for re-paya from féyrije break ; Ewopar for fe-fwopor from fwhtw 
push ; éorgxa for cerrnka from tornu-set ; xa for ceoexa from tyme (cron) send. 


444. Pluperfect.— The pluperfect prefixes the syllabic augment « 
to the reduplicated perfect beginning with a consonant; when the 
perfect stem begins with a vowel the pluperfect retains the prefix of 
the perfect, 


Thus perf. \éAvca, \éAvpar, plup, é-AedAUen, é-ehbuny ; perl. Z-oradxa, E-cTaduat, 
plup. éerddxn, é-ordduny from orddw send; perf. iyépevea, plup. jyopedxn from 
ayopetw harangue; perf. qenxa, plup. ypg«n from aipdéw seize. 

a. Verbs showing ‘Attic’ reduplication (446), in almost all cases aug- 
ment the pluperfect. 

b. The verbs of 431 follow the perfects of 443; as ddyy (dyvim), édopuyy 
(dbéw), elunu (tinue), eppadryn from (¢)pyyvims. torque forms cior Aen (= é-(o)errnKn), 
Ion. and poet, éorjxy (rare in Att. prose). Zona am like forms égen. 


445. Some verbs beginning with a liquid or uw take « instead of the redupli- 
eation: AapBdve (AaB-) take, ei-Anga, e-hywuar, el-Ajpy > Aayxdve (Aax-) obtain 
by lot, ef-dhyxa, el-hjx7 5 Aéyw collect (in composition) -ct-hoxa, -e-hdx7, -e-heyuar 
(rarely A@Aeyyar) ; pelpopar receive a share, el-papra: it is fated, et-~apro with 
rough breathing ; also the stems ep, py say, el-pyxa, el-phxn. 

a. etdoda is from ce-ohnga by 37 (cp. Hom, fdraBor for &cdaBor), eluaprar 
is from ce-cuaptac (cp. Hom. gupope). The other forms are probably analogues 
of efdnda. 


446, Attic Reduplication.— Some verbs whose themes begin with 
a, ¢, oro, followed by a single consonant, reduplicate by repeating 
the initial vowel and the consonant and by lengthening a and « to 7, 
o tow. Thus éyepw collect, dy-pyepna, dy-fycppat; éyeipw awaken, 


444b. D. Hat. has ofka (for Zora), ZwGa, éddea ; Hom. has whey and efw0e. 

445 D, Hom. deldw fear stands for de-Spw from de-dro(s)a (cp. d¢éos). So 
deiSorxa for de-Sroua. For deldexro greeted we should read dydexro with y-redu- 
plication, Hdt. has XeAd@nxa and -AeNayudvos. Anuar OCCUrS in tragedy. 

446 D. — In Hom. ‘ Attic ’ reduplication is even more frequent than in Attic ; 
thus, ¢indés from %w cat, épipra have fallen, épéperro (without lengthening) 
from é¢pelrw overthrow, édpwpéxara: from épéyw reach. Vor other poetical forms 
see in the List of Verbs dyeipw, alpéw, dddoua:, dpaploxw, epeidw, épliw, txw, bfw, 
opda, Serums, 
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ey yeppae 5 : ereyxw confute, ed-preypar; dpirro dig, 6 dp-wpuya, 6p-opvypas 5 
S-vu pe swear, 6p-dpoxa; Gr-hopt destroy, dd-drAexa. SO also pépw bear, 

év-yvoxa, ev-iveypat. 

a. The name ‘Attic’? was given by the Greek grammarians to this form of 
reduplication though it occurs in Homer and in the other dialects, 

b. dxodw hear has dx-jxoa for dx-qxo(uja; dyw lias dy-foxa for dy-i-y)oxa. 
The pluperfect augments except in the case of verbs witli initial ¢: qx-nxdy, 
Op-wuonn, drwrddry 5 but &d-nddOn, G-nvéyuny. 


447, Reduplication in the Present. — A few verbs reduplicate in the present 
by prefixing the initial consonant and 1, as yi-yvopar, ye~yvdboke, pu-mrroxw, ThKTO 
for t-1(€)xa, wi-wrw for me-r(e)Tw, Lorgut for ce-ornue, Th-Onus for O-Onus (125 a), 
b-Swm. mlp-wry-pe fill (wda-, TAn-) and mlumpnye burn (rpa-, roy) insert p 

a. In some verbs the reduplication belongs to the verbal stem: Bidfw make 
go éBtBaca, Siddoxw teach ebldaka. 


448. Reduplication in the Second Aorist. — dyw lead forms the second aorist 
Fy-wyor, ay-dyu, dy-d’youn, dy-ayely, middle wy-aydunv. So also jr-eyxa and 
hreyxov from dépw. 


POSITION OF AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION IN COMPOUND 
VERBS 


449. In verbs compounded with a preposition, augment and redu- 
plication stand between the preposition and the verb. 

Thus, vrepBalvw pass over, vrepéBaivor, trepBéBynka ; elaBdrdw throw into, elaé- 
Baddor, ele BEBANKA. 

a. Before « of the augment é« regains its fuller form ¢ (133 a), and é and 
avy reappear in their proper forms which were modified in the present. Thus 
éxBdddw throw out, éféBaddov, exBéBdyxa ; euBdddw throw tnio, évéBardov; gudr- 
Aéyw collect, cuvédeyov, guvethoxa; cuppirrw throw together, cvvéppta, cuvép- 
pida; cvexevdtw pack together, cvvecxetator, cvvecxevdc Onv, 

pb. Prepositions (except repi and rpé) drop their final vowel: drofdddw throw 
away, ar-€Barrov ; but mepeBdrArktw throw around, wepéBaddov, mpoBalvw step for- 
ward, mpoéBnv. But rpé may contract with the augment (mpotBnr). 


450. But some verbs, which are not often used except as compounds, are 
treated like uncompound verbs and take the augment before the preposition, as 
éxaShunv sat from KdOnpar, éxdéicor set, sat from xablt{w, hudleoa clothed from 
dupiervine, éxdGevdov (and xaénddov) slept from xaGebiw, jricrduny, AriorhOny 
from éricraya: understand. fy forms die and jdie The simple verbs occur 
mostly in poetry. But drokadw enjoy makes drodédauxa, ekerd{w review éijraxa. 


448 D. Hom. has many reduplicated second aorists, as ré-rifor from meléw 
(wi6-) persuade, xexrbunv, xe-xdouevos from xédowar command, re-abdcba from 
avOdvea (Aad-) escape the notice of, we-pidéo Oa: from PelSouar (P15-) spare, Hp-apoy 
from dpaploxw (dp-) join, Sp-opor from Sprymu arouse. The indicative forms may 
take the syllabic augment, as in éwédpadoy from ¢pdtw (ppad-) tell. From 
dein chide and épixw check come tyimamey and evévimor, and dptxaxor, 
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451. Double Augment. — Some verbs take two augments, one before and 
the other after the preposition, as #r-eyouny, qv-ecxduny from duvdyouae endure, 
qe-dhy dour from dvoyAdw annoy, éravwpfwpac from éravopGdw set upright. So also, 
by analogy to the foregoing, a few verbs derived from compound words: qude- 
oByrour fron) augur Byréw dispute, qwredéxe. from duriducdw go to law (dvrldexos). 


452. Compounds of Sue- did and eb well. (1) dvoruxdw am unhappy, é-dvc- 
tUxour, de-duc-TUX KA. Svo-npécrovy, bua-npéoT Ka from dvo-aperréw do not occur. 
(2) evepyeréw do good, evepyérnoar, edepyéryxa (inscrip.), ebnpyéryxa (texts). 


453. Verbs derived from compound nouns take the augment and the redupli- 
_ cation at the beginning ; as éuvGordyour, peutdodbynxa from pidoroyéw tell legends 
(wuorbyos teller of legends) ; @xoddpovy, @koddunxa from olkodopéw build (olkodbyos 
house-butlder) ; jprédwr, qurbdqea from éurordw trafic in (€uwon} traffic). 
a. éxxdrnoidtw hold an assembly (éxcdnola) makes aAx-xAnolagoy or é&e-Kdy- 
clagor. éeyyudw pledge makes éveytwr, éveytnoa and (better) yyydwr, ayyUnoa. 


454. Verbs derived from compound nouns whose first part is a preposition 
are commonly treated as if compounded of a preposition and a simple verb; as 
Karyyopéw accuse (Karyyopos), kaTnyépouv, Karnyépyxa ; évOipéouac ponder (erbi- 
Bos) eveOuuHOny, évTedvuoOa: ; érupxéw swear falsely (émlopxos), émimpxnxa ; éy- 
xepliw entrust (év xepl), evexelpira. 

a. But several verbs are not treated as cumpounds, such as dérardw deceive, 
dmuréw distrust, dmopéw am in dificulty, wappyoitfopae speak Freely. 


TENSE-SUFFIXES, THEMATIC VOWEL, MOOD-SUFFIXES 


455. Tense-Suffixes. — The tense-suffixes, which are added to the verb-stem 
to form the tense-stems, consist of the thematic vowel and certain other letters. 
No tense-suffixes are added to the verb-stem (1) in the second aorist active 
and middle, and second perfect and plupertect, of u-verbs ; (2) in the perfect 
and pluperfect middle of verbs in -w and -4. The tense-suffixes are as follows :— 

1. Present system, -%-, -r%-, --%-, -v%-, -av%-, -ve%-, -va-y ~vv-, -(0)on% ; 
or none, asin ga-pér. 

Future system, -0 %-. 

First aorist sytem, -ra-. 

Second aorist system, -%-; or none, as in @orn-v. 

First perfect system, -«a- (plupf. -«y- from -xea- ; -xei- from -Kee- 5 -xe-). 
Second perfect system, -a- (plupf. -7-, -e-, or -e-) ; or none, as in é-ora-re. 
Perfect middle system. none (future perfect -o %-). 

First passive system, @y-, -e- (future passive -én0 %-). 

Second passive system, 7, -e- (future passive -ya%-). 

N. —-«a in the aorist is properly a relic of the personal ending (666). 


S030 toe Sie Cob): 


456. Thematic Vowel. — The thematic, or variable, vowel appears at the 
end of the tense-stems in the present, imperfect, and second aorist active and 


455. D. For the Doric future -ce%-, see 540. — For the Epic first aorist -7%-, 
see 542 D.—For the doubling of o in the future and first aorist, see 534 b. D., 
544 b. D. 
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middle of w-verbs, and in all futures and future perfects, The thematic vowel 
in the indicative is o before « or v (and in the optative of the tenses mentioned) ; 
elsewhere it is «, Thus, 0%-, hur%-, Avo %-, Muna %-, NeAvo %- 3 ABo-t-yu, In 
the subjunctive it is “/». 

a. Attic inscriptions have both -er@wy and -s74wyv in the imperative, 


457. Subjunctive. —In the subjunctive of all verbs the thematic vowel is 
wf/y-. Thus, dw-pev, Mg-re, Niow-per, oT ethy-TE. 
a. Verbs in -vd forin their subjunctive like w-verbs. 


458. In the present and second aorist of wi-verbs, and in the aorist passive, 
“/, is added to the tense stem. Thus ri@Syer from riféw-yer, 0S from Od-w, 
riéjre from rifé-y-re, AvOG from Avdew. 


459. Suffix of the Optative. — The optative adds the mood suffix -t, or -i7- 
which contracts with the final vowel of the tense-steim : Adore for Ato-i-y1, pirolgv 
for pideo-in-v, TeOsinv for reBe-fy-v, -cy- occurs only before active endings. When 
the suffix is -«y-, the 1 pers. sing. ends in -v; as ripac-in-y = Tinggyv; when it is 
-i-, the 1 pers. sing. ends in -me, as riudo-i-ue = Tipps. 


460. 17 is used as follows (in all other cases ~i-) :— 

a. In contracted verbs in the singular, rarely in the dual and plural, 
appears in the dual and plural, rarely in the singular. 

b. In liquid verbs in the future active singular: ¢avoly-y for pareo-ly-v. In 
the dual and plural <-: gavoirov, pavotuer for puvebiror: paved-i-ner. 

c. In thesingular of w-verbs : re9etyy for 7eBe-ly-v, d:b0lqy for b:50-tn-v, belny for 
ée-in-v, Here the modal sign is added to the tense-stem without any thematic 
vowel. -i- is more common in the dual and plural: riOetuev for rié-i-pev, 5.50% 
pev for 5:36-1-yev, Oetre for Oéi-re. Werbs in -vuue make their optatives like \tw. 

d. In the aorist passive: Av@eiyv for duGe-ly-v, davelyy for dave-ty-v. In the 

_dual and plural -i- is more common: Av@eiwer for AvOe-tpev, havelre for pavd-i-re. 

e. In some second perfects, as mpoedydvGoins, and in the second aorist oxolnv 
from Zxw (but -rxo%u in composition). 

N. —In the 3 pl. -ve- is regular before -y: Ado-ce-», TeBe-te-v, AuBe-Ce-v. 


461. a. In the 1 aor. opt. act. of w-verbs the endings -eas, -ee, and -car are 
more common than ~-ats, -at, -ater. 

b. In the aor. opt. passive of all verbs and in. the opt. of y:-verbs and of con- 
tract verbs -crov, -.rny, -cuev, -cre, -cey are CoMMOner than ~iyToy, ~yTHY, ~cypEr, 
-iq7e€, -tyoav. Prose writers use either the shorter or the longer forms ; poets use 
only the shorter forms. Except in contract verbs -cyre is very common in the 2 
pl. and is sometimes the only form in the Mss., a8 dotyre, belyre, yuolnre, -Balnre, 
Avéeinre, Pavelyre; but the forms in question occur in prose writers and their 
genuineness is therefore unsupported by metrical evidence. 


457 D. Hom. has -%- instead of -“/,,-, especially in the 1 aor., 2 aor. of pu- 
verbs, and 2 aor. pass. (épvocouev, Sdopev, rparelouey ; also in Youer, efdouer). 
‘These forms do not occur in the sing. or 3 pl. active. Verbs in w rarely show 
this % in the present. (Other exaurples 532, 667 D., 682 D.) 

460 D. -:y- is very rare in Hom. in the dual and plural. 
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ENDINGS OF THE VERB: PERSONAL ENDINGS 


462, To make the complete verbal forms, to the tense-stems in the 
various moods are attached the personal endings in the finite moods 
and other endings in the infinitives, participles, and verbal adjectives. 
See 366. The personal endings of the four finite moods are given 
below. In many forms only the y-verbs preserve distinct endings. 
Some of the endings are due to analogy of others. and many are still 
unexplained. The first person dual, when it is used, has the form 
of the first person plural. 


ACTIVE MippLe 
INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE 
(primary tenses) (secondary tenses ) (primary tenses) {secondary tenses) 
AND AND AND AND 
SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
Sing. 1. — or -ps ~v spat “py 
2. -s (for -01), -@a (-c0a) 5, -o 8a -oat ro 
3. -ov (for -r1) - _ -TaL -T0 
Dual 2. -rov -Tov -oBov -o8ov 
3. -Tov -TyV -ofov -c Oy 
Plur. 1. -pev ~pev ~peba, ~pe8a. 
2. -Te Te -o Be -ofe 
3. -vory (for -yre) ~v, wav, -vTan -vTo 
ACTIVE MiIppDLB 
IMPERATIVE 
Sing. 2. —, “Ot, -s -r0 
3. -To -78wo 
Dual 2. ~TOV -cbov 
3. -Tev -obwv 
Plur. 2. ~TE 7 be 
3. -vtwv (-Twoar) -78wv (-cOucar) 


462 D. Doric has -r: for -ce, -wes for -vev, -vri in 8 pl., and -ray, -o Oay, -pay for 
-Tyv, -oOny, “ayy. -T&y, -c Oa», -pay are also Aeolic. 

The close agreement between Greek and Sanskrit may be illustrated by tne 
inflection of Old Greek and Doric past say, Skt. bhami shine, %depor, Skt. 
abharam bore. 
ga-pt bha-mi ¢d-réy bla-tds  edepo-y Abhara-m  égepé-ryy Abhara-tim 
gd-s  bha-si gpd-pés Dha-nds Eepe-s Abhara-s épépo-pey Abhara-ma 
ga-rl bha-ti ga-ré bh3ihd — epepe-(7) Sbhara-t égépere  adbhara-ta 
gpu-réy bha-thdés pd-vrf bha-nti épépe-roy Sbhara-tam  %pepo-r(7) abhara-n(t) 
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463. PRIMARY ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE (IND. AND SUBJ.) 


a. 1 Sing. —-y is found only in su-verbs. Verbs in -a have no ending 
and simply lengthen the thematic vowel (Atw, Xelrw). The perfect has no per- 
sonal ending, -a taking the place of a thematic vowel. 

b. 2 Sing.—- (1) -oc is found in Hom. éoct thou art from the m-verb elué I 
am; possibly also in dys thou sayest. Attic ef thou art is derived from é-cc. 
riOy-s is obscure. Ades is probably for Ave-cr, Adel, AJeL, to Which s has been 
added. Subj. X6y-s follows the analogy of the indicative, but-with long thematic 
vowel. 709s for r:@é-ys. In the perfect -s (not for -o1) has been added. 

(2) ~6a is a perfect ending, as in olc@a knowest for of6 + 6a (83). From the 
perfect it spread to the imperfects fo0a wast, Heacba wentst, %pycba saidst, 
and to #éye0a or FdewOa kriewest. The perfect has commonly -a-s. ole@as and 
fio Gas are late. 

ce. 3 Sing.—-r: is found in mw-verbs: éo-rl, rl@not for rléy-re (Doric) by 
115. Aber is Obscure, but it cannot be derived from Ave-ci for Ave-ri. Ady, 710 
(for reGéy) follow Aver, but with long thematic vowel. In the perfect, -e with no 
personal ending. 

ad. 3 Pl.— Original -pr: is retained in Doric Adovrt, whence. Attic Above. 
(115 a); deri, Attic efet. Subj. Adwo: from Adw-yri, Tou from ribéw-yre, Todor 
from ro:év7: (Dor.). Many ps forms are derived from -avrz, as riéaai (riOé-avri), 
RddGe (5:5d-ar71), Eoraot (éord-arri), leraot (from iord-ayr:), the accent of which 
has been transferred to rifetor (747 D. 1), didodee from (Dor.) rl€e-vri, d150-r71. 
-i7i from -yre (85 b), properly the ending of the perfect after a consonant, ap- 
pears as -do. in Hom. repvxdo.; but it has been replaced by -dcr out of -arri, 
as in re7pdg-acu. 


464. SECONDARY ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE (IND. AND OPT.) 


The optative usually has the endings of the secondary tenses of 
the indicative. 


463 a. D. The Hom. subj. dum, rixwui, dydéyou, are new formations. 
Aeolic has gidnm, Soxiuwu (indic. ). 

b. (1) eés or etfs in Hom. and Hat. is derived from «+s. For this form 
éoc(£) may be read in Hom. Theoer. has -es for -es (duéNyes, etc.) and perf. 
membvOes (557. 2. 1.). 

b. (2) -c@a in Hom. indic. gfc6a, rlOnoba, Fiyoba ; subj. 26¢ncGa also writ- 
ten é6éAnoGa; opt. (rarely) xAalowOa, Bddow Ga. -ca occurs also occasionally in 
Doric (rofop#cGa) and Aeolic (éxeba, pidnoda). 

c. Aeolic has ri@n, roln, orepdvor, but For says. Subj.: Hom. é6éAyox (also 
written ¢@éAyor; cp. Arcad. %xn). popéger, bégo.. 

d. Tlom. has -aor in taou they go, ao they are, and in fePdaow, yeydaon, 
Aeolic has dMowwt, plreot, rina 

464 a. D. -r for -m is very rare (rpépow in Eur., dudprov in Cratinus). 

c. Doric #s was for 4o(7). 

e. -v is regular in Doric and common jin Hom, and later poetry ; as écrd-~ 
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a. 1 Sing.—-» stands for w (183 ¢), ep. depo-», Skt. dbhara-m. After a 
consonant « (sonant nasal, 20b, 85 ¢) becaine a: #ddea for éd\dou, Epic fa was for 
4(o)a from joy.a In the pluperfect -y is from e-a (467). -v is found in the opta- 
tive when the mood suffix is -1y- ; elsewhere the optative has -. 

b. 2 Sing. — On -c6a see 403 b (2). 

c. 3 Sing. — -r dropped (133 b) in Ave, érfOn, aud in the opt. Ado. ety (ep. 
Old Lat. sted). duce has its -e from the perfect (cp. ofe) and shows no per- 
sonal ending. . 

d. Dual. — -ryv is rarely found for -roy in the 2 dual (etpérqy in Plato). 
Hom, has ¢revxerov as 3 dual. 

e. 3 Pl —-» for-vr by 183 b.  -cay (taken from the 1 aorist) is used (1) in 
‘the imperf. and 2 aor. of y-verbs, as érlfe-cav, ¥0e-cav; (2) in the aor. pass. 
AXthn-cav, epdvyoay (here -y preceded by a short vowel occurs in poetry, 
585 a. 1D.) ; (3) in the pluperf. é\eddxe-cav; (4) in the opt. when -:7- is the modal 
suffix (460). In the opt. -cay is rare. 


465. ENDINGS OF THE MIDDLE (INDIC., SUBJ., OPT.) 


a. 2 Sing.—VDPrimary -ca: retains its o in the perfect of all verbs (AédAu-car), 
and in the pres. of wi-verbs (7lGe-car), Elsewhere ¢ drops between vowels, as in 
by or Ader from Abe-car, AVOHoy OY -c1, Pav} from Pavée-oat, Tiug from Tiude-cat ; 
subj. Ay from Avn-cat, Pjvy from Phvy-ca, 67 from Ofe-cat, 6G from dSan-ca1, 7 
from éy-ca:, pry from girdén-cas, Snrot from Syrdy= Syrdbq-oat. 

N. 1. — The forms -y and -ec are found in the present, future, and future per- 
fect. See 628. 

N. 2. — dvvg and duvq for dUvaca, éwlorg and éwiory for érloraca:, égiec for 
épieoa:, are poetic and dialectic or late. 

b. 2 Sing. — -oo stays in all plups. and in the imperf. of pi-verbs. Else- 
where it loses its ¢, as in ¢Adov from édve-co, d\dow from édtca-co, égjvw from 
éptra-co, édimou from éAtre-co, €69u from &e-co, érpiw from érpla-co, ériu@ from 
értude-co, edidroo froin é@irde-co. In the optative, Atos, Alaowo, TuBeZ0, elo, Aboaio, 
from dbor-co, etc. ; Tigo from ripdow-co. 

N. 1. — ddr or 7d0vw aud jrictw are commoner than édévaco and Arlrraco 
from dtvapa: am able and érlorayat understand. 

N. 2.— After a diphthong or a long vowel in the 2 aor. indic. mid. -co is re- 
tained, as eloo (inmt send), Svnco (évivyu benefit). 


(Zorn-cav), 25id0-v (25l50-cav), pirnbev (épirHOn-cav), reaper (érpdgy-car). Tlic 
short vowel before »(r) is explained by 40. Hom. je-» were became fy, used 
in Dor. as 8 pl. ; in Attic it was used as 3 sing. 

465 a. D. Hom. has fovdeu, perf. wéurnar, but pres. divaca, wapicracas ; 
dye. is uniqne (for 6vear) ; subj. duvqar. Doric often contracts, as of’ for ofe-a. 
Aeolic generally leaves ea: open (xelee-cr). Ht, has open -eas, -yac, 

b. Hom., Doric, and Aeolic have generally open forms, as Hom. Bddde-o 
(rarely BdAdev), @tea-0. %peo, oweto are from -eco. Hom. has éudpvao for Attic 
éudpvaco, and may drop o even in the pluperfect (€77ve). When Doric con- 
tracts ao we have a. In Hat. ao, eo are open, but the writing ev for eo is found. 
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c. Dual.—‘The 1 pl. is used for the 1 dual execpt in the three poetic forms 
Twepdiyebov, ereiupebor, dpumpeboy. Hom. has -cGov for -oOnv in Owpjooes Gov. 

d. 1 Pi.—In epic and dramatic poetry -neo@a is often used for -weéa for’ 
metrical reasous (Bovdéuerba, érisrdperda). 

e. 2 Pl. —On the loss of ¢ in oe (Zoradbe), see 103. 

f. 3 Pl. — After vowel stems -»rai, -yro are preserved. After stems ending 
in a consonant -rrac, -vro became -araz, -ato by 35 b. These forms were retained 
in prose till about 400 B.c. (e.g. rerdyxarat, érerdyaro), 
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1. Active. 

a. 2Sing.—)fe, NAlwe, rlGe: (for ree) have not lost ~#. -& is found 
in 2 aor. pass. ¢dvy-O; in or F-& and sra-&; in some 2 aorists, like yvd-H, 
rThH-O, wi-6, Which are we forms though they have presents of the w fomn 
(687). Also in to-6: be or know, t0 go, pa& Or Pahl say. NUOpTe is for Avon& 
by 125 b. 

pb. -s occurs in és, és, 56s, oxés (and in the rare @fyes, ries). This -s is not 
derived from -&. 

c. Ado-oy aor. act. and Afo-ce aor. mid. are obscure in origin. 

2. Middle. 

a. 2 Sing. —-co retains its ¢ in the (rare) perf. of all verbs and in the pres. 
of pt-verbs (Addugo, Tifeco, icraco). Elsewhere o is dropped, as in dvov from 
Me-vo, Acrod {rom Aurd-co, 608 from 6é-c0, o} from &-oo, rpiw from mpla-co, Tina 
from ripude-co. 

N.—rl6ov, torw, SlSov are poetic or late. 

8. 3 Pl. —For -yrwy and -c@wy we find -rwoay and -cOwoay in prose after 
Thucydides, in Euripides, and in inscriptions after 300 n.c. Thus, \dérwoar, Niod- 
Twoav, NuécOwaar, AVodTOwoay, AVOATwCaY, Nimérwoar, AiwéTOwoay, Pyvdobwoar, 
darirwoay, TinacOwcay, pitelcOwcar, yeypapbwcar, TerdcOwoar, TibETWoar, 5156 
resay, Oérwoay, TEs Owcay, bdo Owoar, -Erwcay, -EcPucar. 

N.—ésrwy for bere is rare, Attic inscriptions have (very rarely) 
“PT WOaY. 


f. -arat, -aro- occur in Hom. regularly in the perfect and pluperfect of 
consonant stems, as rerpdg@ara:, arat for éo-vrai, fare for je-vro from Fyac 
(hover) ; also in stems ending in -:, as ¢p@laro. -arat, -aro were transferred to 
vocalic stems, as fePdjarar, BeBAHaro, Hdt. dvréara. llom, has -8-arae in éAy- 
Addarae from éhadvw drive. In the opt. -aro always (yevoiaro for yévowro). In 
Hat. » before -ara., -aro is shortened, as perf. #ydarac for Fyf-arae = Hynvras, 
éBeBdéaro for -yaro, For xefvra:, Hom. xelarae and xéarat, Hdt. has xéarar. In 
the opt. Hat. has -aro: Bovdolaro, Sefaiaro. In Hdt. -arai, -a7o occur even in the 
present system, ribéarat, duvdarac, tordaro. 

466 a. D. -é& is not rare in Hom., pres. 8{3w6e = Sidov, Bpyv6t, a0r. KAbG, perf. 
térhabt, Aeolic has terG, plry. let, Séxor, Sld0e (Pindar) are very rare. 

8. Doric has also -»rw, as in wapexydyrw; Acolic -yrov, as pdporyrov, Doric 
has -7@w (pl.) and -cé@wy, 
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ENDINGS OF THE PLUPERFECT, ENDINGS IN o@ 


467. Endings of the Pluperfect Active.—-y, -ns, -e(v) are aver from 
-e(s)a, -e(o)as, -e(o)e. In later Greek the endings are -ev, ~e:s, -eu(v), -erroy, 
-errny, ~emmev, -ecre, and very late -ecay, 


468. The Endings -re, etc. —The ¢ of the endings -o6e, -0 dw, -oOov, -cOuy, 
-cGa: (409 N.) has no exact parallel in cognate languages, and seems to have 
spread in Greek from forms like revéhec-fe, tfwo-Ge, etc., where a sigma-stem 
was followed by original -ée. 


ENDINGS OF THE INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE, AND VERBAL 
ADJECTIVE i 


469. Infinitive. —The following are the endings added to the tense-stem to 
make the infinitive. 

a. -ev: in present and 2 aorist active of w-verbs, all futures active. Thus, Atecy, 
Timdy, Numeiv, NdceLy, Pavetv from Ate-ev, Tiude-ev, Kumé-ev, hbae-ev, Havée-ev, 

b. -at: in 1 aor. active, as Boas, raWedoar, dettar. : 

c. ,-vat: (1) present, 2 perf. of ui-verbs, the two passive aorists, as T:0é-var, dard- 
vat, AvOFR-vat, pary-vac; (2) perfect active, AeAucévat, and eléé-vae from 
l8-e (of8a). 

N. 1.—The ending eva: appears in the 2 aor. of ju-verbs, a8 dofva: from one 

Oeivarc from 6é-evar. 

d. -@a.: in other cases. 

N. 2. — The infinitives are old cases of substantives, those in -a: being datives, 
the others locatives. 


470. Participles. — The stem of the participle is formed by adding the fol- 
lowing endings to the tense stem. 
a. -vt-: in all active tenses except the perfect, and in 1 and 2 aor. passive (301). 
b. -or-: in the perfect active (for-for-) ; masc. -ds, fem. -via, neut. -ds (801 ¢). 
c. -pevo-: in the middle, and in the passive except in the aorist. 


471. Verbal Adjectives. — Most of the verbals in -rés and -réos are formed 
by adding these suffixes to the verbal stem of the aorist passive (first or second). 
Thus, gedy7ds, -réos (Eptdy-Onv) 5 mewrrds, -réos (é-meis-Onv); Tederrds, -réos 
(@reddo-Onv) ; sradrés, -réos (aTdd-nv); BAnrés, -réos (&-GAH-Onv). On the 
accent of compound verbals, see 425 c. 


467 D. Hom, has -ea, -ns, -e or ev (-ee only in qdee), -ecav, and rarely -o», 
-es, -¢; Hat. has -ea, -eas, -ee (-e 2), ~eare, -eoav. 

463 D. -ev appears also in Hom. id¢ev (miswritten (dev). Hom. has no case 
of -evae (for lévac write tuevai). For -ev or -vae Hom. often uses -pevar (also 
Aeolic) and -pev (which is also Doric) ; both endings show the accent on the 
preceding syllable, as tevyrdpeva., Euperar (= elvac), pidtyevat, ortpevar, Errdpevat, 
dtduevat, duowOrjpevar, Sajuevar; TiOduer, Eupev, tue, Oduev, E\Oduer, dkduev. Doric 
has -wev in the aorist passive, as alcxuvOfuer. -pyev is preceded-by a short syllable 
and generally stands before a vowel. -vae always follows along vowel. Doric 
has -yv and -ev in the present. Aeolic has -yv in the present and 2 aorist. 
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‘ 
a. Some are derived from other stem forms (pres. and fut.), as ¢ep-7és, 
i-rdov, duva-rds ; peverds (Cp. nevé-w = pevG fut.). 


472. Verbals in -rés, -r7, -rév either (1) have the meaning of a perfect pas- 
sive participle, as xpumrés hidden, madevrss educated, or (2) express possibility, 
as vonrés thinkable, opirés visible. Many have either signitication, but some are 
passive only, a8 words done. See 425¢. N. 

a. Usually passive in meaning are verbals from deponent verbs, as piunrbs 
imitated. 

b. Usually active in meaning are compounds derived from transitive active 
verbs ; but some intransitive verbs make active verbals, as purés flowing. 

c. Many are active or passive, others only active: weyrrdés blamed, blam- 
able, blaming, aiords trusting in (vare), trusted, dwpaxros doing nothing, not 
done, p@eyxrés sounding. a 


473. Verbals in -réos, -rda, -réov express necessity (cp. the Lat. gerundive in 
-ndus), a8 dordéos that must be given, wadeuréos educandus. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSE-SYSTEMS (f AND MI-VERBS) 
CHANGES IN THE VERB-STEM 


474. From the verb-stem (or theme) each tense-stem is formed by 
the addition of a tense-suffix (455) or of a prefix, or of both. In 
475-495 certain modifications of the verb-stem are considered. 


475. Variation in Quantity. — Many verbs of the first class (498 ff.) 
show variation in the quantity of the vowel of the verb-stem, which is 
commonly long in the present but fluctuates in other tenses, as At-o, 
db-ow, 2dv-ca, but AdT-Ka, AAT-pat, €AS-Onv. (Other examples, 500.) 

a. Some verbs of the Fourth Class (523 c) lengthen a short vowel of the pres- 
ent in some other tenses. Thus, AcuBdvw (AaB-) take, Mppouat, elrAnga, ef Anupat, 
édpOnv, but 2 aor. ZraBov. 


476. Vowel Gradation (35, 36).— Verbs of the first class show a 
variation between a strong grade (or two strong grades) and a weak 
grade. The weak grades, %, i, a, appear especially in the second 
aorist and second passive systems; the corresponding strong grades, 
eu (ov), ev (ov), 7 (w), appear usually in the other systems (ou, ov, w, In 
the second perfect). 

a. Expulsion of a short vowel between consonants (so-called syncope 493) 
produces a weak form of the stem of the same grade asi, v,a (36). Cp. yl-yr-0- 
Has become (aor é-yerdunv), (emt pny (pres. ér-o-woe Jly) with &-Dur-o-y, 
e-puy-o-v, é-rdx-n-v (477 c). So #-cx-0-v got from zx-w have. 

b. ais the weak form of  (@), as in r4#Kw érdxyy; and of e, when e has), p, 
v, p before or after it, as in rpérw, érpdmny (479). 


477. The following examples illustrate the principles of 476. 
a evore: elrw lemuve, Actvw, 2 perf. \Aoura, Néreupar, EAetPOnv, 2 aor. EXurov. 
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N.—The weak form appears when the verb undergoes Attic reduplication 
(446) ; as in drclgw anoint, 2 perf. ddrprhipa, arjAcuwar; epeixw tvar (lonic and 
poetic), 2 perf. epypeyuar, 2 aor. fipixoy; epelrw overthrow, Lypic épypara; but 
épeldw prop, épypew pas. : 

b. evouy: ddet(Mooua: I shall go, 2 perf. eXHduba (Epic é\#\ov9a), 2 aor. 
(Epic Hrvdov) ; pebyw flee, pedtouar or devtodiar, 2 perl, répevya, 2 aor. Epvyor ; 
péw flow (for pev-w, 43), pebooua, Eppinxa (pue-), 2 aor. pass. épptny. 

N. —xéw pour (for xev-w, 43), exea (for Zxeva), has v in xéxuxa, kéxupat, éxv- 
Onv; cebw (poetic) urge, %ooeva, Eoouyas, eoovdny or éovOnr rushed. See also 
tebxw in the List of Verbs. 

C. yoa: pyyvrine break, phiw, Xppyéa, 2 perf. Zppwya, 2 aor. pass. éppayny ; 
Thx-w meit, THkw, ernta, Térnka, erHxOnr, 2 aor. pass. érdxyy. ; 

N.— Verbs of class ¢ usually have & in the 2 aorist, w in the 2 perfect cif 
there is one), elsewhere y. w occurs in the present in tpdyw gnaio, 2 aor. érpayov. 


478. Change of « to o in the Second Perfect. — In the second perfect 
e of the verb-stem is changed to o. 

Kdér-t-w steal xékdopa, (dao-)erelyw Kill (xrev-, 519) -éetova, Néy-w collect 
edroxa, tdrxw, fut. reloouar (from revOoopat, 100) rérorda, réur-w send réroppa, 
otépy-w love écropya, tikrw beget réroxa, tpéx-w turn tétpodpa, tpép-w nourish 
térpopa, Pbelp-w corrupt épbopa. So in yiy(e)vouar become éyerduny, yéyoua ; 
tyelpw awaken éyptyopa (446). This change corresponds to that of et to o: (477 a). 


479. Change of « to a. —In verb-stems containing A, pm, v, p, ane is 
usually changed to a in the first perfect, perfect middle, and second 
passive systems. 


tpér-w turn, Térpappar, érpdany (1 aor. érpépOny); rpéo-w feed, réSpapmar, 
érpdgdny (1 aor. ebpépOny) ; orelpw (omep-) sow, Eowapuat, eomdpny ; pbelpw (bbep-) 
destroy, pOappar, epOdpnv; oréd\dw (ored-) send, oradxa, Eorarpyai, dorddny; 
telvw (rev-) stretch, réraxa, rérapat, érdOny (1 aor.). 

a, Also in the2 aor. pass. of kddrrw steal (éxhdanr), whéxw weave (érrdxyr), 
téprw gladden (Epic érapryy). Many of these verbs also show o in the second 
perfect (478). 


480. This & is also found in the second aorist active and middle of xrelow hill 
(gxravory poetic), réuvw cut (dialectal grayor), tpérw turn (érparor poetic), téprw 
gladden (érapréuny poetic), poetic déprouat see (Z5paxorv). Also répfw, rrjoow. 


481. ¢ in the perfect middle in xékeppat(KrAerrw steal), wétheypar (rréxw 
weave) is introduced from the present. 


482. The & in 479, 480 is developed from a liquid or nasal brought between 
two consonants (385b). Thus, geradrpar, rérapac from éordpat, rerzuat, érdOny 
from érvOnv (20 b). Here ork, ty represent weak grades of the stem. 

° 


483. a. The variations ¢, 0, a, w appear in rpérw turn, tpévw, Etpepa, 2 perf. 
rérpopa, TéTpaypat, érpépOny, 2 aor. pass. érpdryy; frequentative rpwrdw (867). 

b. The variations €, 0, o appear in wérouae fly, wordéoua: (poet.) and frequen- 
tative rwrdouas (poet., 867) fly about. 
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484. 4, ain the Second Perfect.—In the second perfeet ad of the 
verb-stem is lengthened to y (a): GéAAw (Gad-) bloom, réOyra; daivw 
(pay) show, wéepnva; paivo (war) madden, peunva; Kkpalo Coane) cry 
oul, Kéxpaya. 

485. Addition of «.—a. To the verb-stem e is added to make the present 
stem in doxéw seem, fut. d6fw, aor. Zofa (Sox-) ; so in yauéw marry, bbe push. 
Usually ¢ is added in some stem other than the present. 

b. In many verbs ¢ is added to the verb-stem to form the tense-stems other 
than preset, second aorist, and second perfect, e.g. udxoua: (uax~) fight, paxod- 
por (= paxe(o)opat), euaxeoduny, peudxnuat. So dxPouar am grieved, Botdopa: 
wish, yiyvouar become, déw want, (2)6érw wish, péd\dAwW tniend, pédre. is a care, 
otopat think. 

c. In some verbs ¢ is added to forin one or more tense-stems, as péyw (pev-) 
remain, pepévnxa (ueve-) to avoid -»«a in the perfect. So, véuw distribute, txyw 
have, otxopatam gone. So also dapbdvw, dopalvoua:, péw, creiBw (poetic), rvyxdru. 

d. Some verbs have alternative presents with or without e. Here sometimes 
one is used in prose, the other in poetry, sometimes both are poetic or both used 
in prose. Thus, é\cw draw (Hom. also édxéw), idxw faxéw sound (both poetic), 
nédw yedéw (both poetic), sirrw and pirréw throw (both in prose). 


486. Addition of a and o.—a or o is added to the verb-stem in some verbs. 
Thus, picdepa: bellow (Epic 2 aor. pixov), duuxnodyny ; adloxopa: (dd-) be cap- 
tured, addaoouat from a&do-; Byvt-ut swear (du-) Syoca, dudpora etc. (dpo-) ; 
ofxopuar am gone, Epic ofywka or xwra, 


487. Lengthening of Short Final Vowel. — Verb-stems ending in a 
short vowel generally lengthen that vowel before the tense-suffix 
in all tenses (except the present and imperfect) formed from them. 
Here a (except after «, 1, and p) aud « become 7, o becomes wo, 


Tind-w (Tiva-) honour, tiph-ow, éripn-ca, Terivn-Ka, reTivn-pat, ériwi-Ogv; 
Onpd-w (Gnpa-) hunt, @npa-cw, €Ofpai-ca, etc. (889) ; mow (rore-) make, rovj-ow, 
éroln-ca, weroln-ka, temolyn-pat, éroch-Onv; Sydow (Sndro-) manifest, Snrdb-ow, 
e4rw-oa, etc. ; édw permit, ddow, etc. 

a. Note dxpodcopya:, dxpododuny, etc., from dxpodopat hear; xprow, Expnoa 
from xpdw give oracles; xphoopar, éxproduny from xpdopac use; Tpyjow and 
érpnoa from rerpalyw bore are from Tpe-. ; 

b. Verb-stems adding ¢ or o (486), and stems apparently receiving a short final 
vowel by metathesis (128), lengthen the short final vowel, as BotAouae (Bovd-) 
wish, Boud}-couar (Boude-, 485), kdpyw (kap-) am weary, Kéxun-a (Kya-). 


485 D. Some Ionic and poetic verbs adding e are ddétw, EAOouat, yeywrdw, ynbéw, 
dovrrdw, elpopar, efAdw, émavpéw, xedabéw, Kéhopat, xevréw, kRdw, kTuTéw, Kupéw, hdoxw, 
Hédouar, pitw, taréouar, piryéw, oruyéw, Topéw, xdfw, piréw (poetic forms), xpar- 
opéw; dumdaxtoxw, dwadloxw; Epic @iddoxgoa (biddenw), wihjow, wemiPjow, 
wiOjods (reldw), repidjoopuar (peldouat). 

486 D. a is added also in Bpiydouat, yodw, dnpidopat, My pdw, pyxdopar, pnridw, 
All these are mainly poetic. 
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488. Retention of Short Final Vowel. —- Many verb-stems ending 
apparently in a short vowel retain the short vowel, contrary to 487, 
in some or all the tenses. 


yerd-w laugh, yehdcopat, éyéddoa, éyekdo@ny ; rehéw finish, redo from reré-w, 
éréheca, Terdhexa, TeTédeopar, érehécOnv; dviw accomplish, avicw, #rioa, Friopat, 

a. The following verbs retain the final short vowel of the verb-stem in all 
tenses: Gya-par, aldd-ouas, dxé-ouar, dhéw, dvi-w, dpéoxw (dpe-), apxéw, dpé-w, 
dpl-w, yedd-w, éatvw (éda-), éded-w, and @k-w (erk-e-), Eué-w, epd-w, epa-uat 
(poet.), do Olu (éoOe, d5-€-, dd0-), td-w, Ord-w, thdcxopat (ia-), KAd-w break, pebdoKw 
(ueOv-), t&w, mri-w (r7-, rTi-), ord-w, TAL, Tp&w, POivw (PO-), Pdd-w, 
xard-w, x&w (xv-). Also all verbs in -avyvue and -evris (except toBnxa from 
ofPévvips extinguish), and Erie (6d-€-), Surtun (du-, due-, du0-), ordpriga (oTop-e). 

b. The following verbs keep short the final vowel in the future, but lengthen 
it in one or more other tense-systeims, or have double future forms, one with the 
short vowel, the other with the long vowel: airdw (airéow, Fresca, Hvexa, HveOny, 
Fvnpat), ExOopar (axO-, dxde-), xard-w, wdxowar (max-e-), wow, wivw (me, me 
wo0bé-w, rové-w, épt-w (Epic), pPdyw (p8a-). 

c. In some verbs the final short vowel of the verb-stem remains short in one 
or more tense-stems, but is lengthened in the future, as déu bind, d4jou, fdyoa, 
Sédexa, SéSeuar, 6540nr. So alpéw, Balww (Ba-), Pivdw (fr-), Sliwee (S0-, Sw), 
Sbva-par, dbw (5i-, 5U-), etploxw (ebp-e-), Zw (cex-, TxE-), Odw (OU-, Gi-), enue 
(é-, f-), large Co7d-, ory-), dw (AD-, AT-), rly (He-, On-), Tlyw (Tt-), Hbw (Pi-, 
g5-), and the root ép-, fe- (efor). 

da. Most of the verbs refusing to lengthen a final short vowel have verb-stems 
originally ending in o (624) ; as reddw from redeo-w (cp. 7d Tédos). By analogy 
to these, other verbs retain their short final vowel. 


489. Insertion of o.— In the perfect middle and first aorist pas- 
sive systems, verbs which retain a short final vowel and some others 
usually insert o before the personal ending. 


Thus, reddw (488 d), reréAcopar, ereddodnv; omdw draw, toracyat, dordcOny; 
kenedw order, Kexdrevopar, exehetobny 5 yeryvdonw know, &yvwopar, éyrwabny. 

a. Hf the aorist passive ends in nv and not in -cény, the perfect middle does 
not insert ¢. Thus -@nv, not -c@yy, occurs in all verbs in -evw except det’w stone 
to death, in all verbs in -w which have -6y» preceded by 7, in all verbs in -ow 
except xéw heap up, and in all verbs in -aw except those that retain ad. Stems 
originally ending in ¢ (624) properly show co. 

b. If the aorist passive ends in -r@ny, the perfect middle may or may not 
insert o, Verbs in -agw and -~ctw (stems -ad, -d) regularly have ¢ by 83, 587. 
In the case of other verbs some always show c, some never show ¢, and some 
are doubtful. In many cases the later usage with ¢ has crept into the Mss. of 


488 D. Here belong Epic dxndéw, xoréw, dodw, verxéw, and the forms dasa, 
-duny, deoa. éeptw shows épi- and épi-. 

489 D. Hom. has original forms in repadpévos (ppatw), xexopuOpévos (xopitTw), 
éwériOpuer (weldw). 
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the classical authors (so with the perfect of dAdw, Baivw, dpdw, Savviipe, Kreiw 
(kAjw), oP{w, xpiw, and with the aorist of wavw). 

c. The following verbs show an inserted o both in the perfect middle and the 
aorist passive in classical Greek : aiddopar, yryrdoxw, éAxtw, OAdw, Opatw, cedetvw, 
Kado, xva(Qw, Kopérvips, cvdtw, tbo, mlurrym, piv, Triste, oPévvip, cetw, oKe- 
ddvvte, ondw, Taviw, Teddw, Tirw, tw, Prdw, xdw, xpPfw. 

ad. The following form only the perfect middle with ¢ in classical Greek : piréw, 
évvime (efuar, but goro Hom.), epdw, fdvvigi, Edw, *dvecouat, rhéw, Predw (Hadt.). 

e. The following form only the aorist passive with o in classical Greek : &yapae, 
dxotw, dudw, dpéoxw, &xPouat, yeddw, Salvdpr, Spdw, Mw, Epauar, épdw, tAdoxouat, 
krelw'(KAYjw), devw, peOtickw, peurifoxw, dtw, dvopat (Hdt.), walw, waralw, werde 
vip, wlhumpyme, palw, pdrvia, orbpriju, xahdw, xpdonar, Xpaw, xpiw. 

£. Only in post-classical Greek is « attested both in the perfect middle and 
aorist passive in dpkéw, féw, xdalw, (dao) Aadw, Adw, SAU, Ew, Wralw, gdw, Pabw. 
—Only in the perfect middle: dyapa:, dxovw, dviw, yeddw, Spdw, éudw, Epapyac, 
kepdvvim, Kodotw, pebiicxw, valw, rdw spin, édrulw, ralw, rahalw, meraévvdye (and in 
Tonic), rlurpyut (Aristotle; earlier perf. rérpnyat), orépvipe, yordw, pat. 
When the perfect middle is not attested in classical Greek some at least of 
the « forms from the above verbs may represent. classical usage, provided the 
aorist passive has -c#yv. — Only in the aorist passive: dxdopat, dhéw, dpiw, alow, 
Bovdw, yeu, clridw, ddadvw, Epupat, éptw, favrvin, Kalu, bw, udxouar, véw heap up, 
*6dtocona, Théw, wriw, sffw, Pbdvw. ' 

g. Some verbs have double forms (one of which may be disputed) in the 
classical period: Sévapar: dduvidq» and éduvdcOny (chiefly Ionic and poetic) ; 
kendvvip.: expadnv and éxepdoOny ; Kpobw: xéxpovuar better than kéxpovepa; véw: 
vévnuar and vévgc pat; Spvipr: dudpopa: (and dudpocra), dpbeyy and apdcoyy. — 
Dialectal or dialectal and late are ¢Bdo@qv for €Bo4Onv (Bodw), EdprAacuar Hrdo Oqv 
(@ravvw), xexdonpas for xexdperpar (Kopévvips), weméracuae (merdvvipc). 

h. Some verb-stems ending in » show -o-ac in the perfect middle: #5drw, 
Halyw, taxbvw, wepairw, bpalvw, galyw. Thus répacuar, fovopar, peulacpar 
Dialectal or late: 6yAtvw, cordalvw, Rewr bw, ABpalvouat, Ealyw, Eqpalyw, onpalyw. 
On -ypyat see 579. : 

i. Observe that some vowel verbs inserting ¢ do not lengthen the final vowel 
of the verb-stem in any tense (yeAdw, redéw); and that some not inserting ¢ 
(5éw, 66w, Ajw) do not lengthen the final vowel in some tenses, ém-o.véw com- 
mend and srap-awéw exhort do not insert « and have the short vowel in aii tenses. 

j. The insertion of ¢ in the perfect middle started in the 3 sing. and 2 pl. 
Before the endings -ra: and -c@e, « was retained in the case of verbs with stems 
originally ending in ¢ (as reXdw), or where o developed from 7, 6, @ (98) before 
~rat, -o8e (réreora: from remebrar). See 409b, 624. Im all cases where the 
verb-stem did not originally end in c, the sigma forms are due to analogy; as in 
Kexédevo par (Kedebw), mémArAnouar (rlurdrnp), Fyvwopar (yeyvdoKw). 


490. Addition of 6.—The present stems of some poetical verbs are made 
by the addition of 6; as v4-6-w spin, wdi}-6-w am full (alu-wAy-u). Cp. 832. 


490 D. A few verbs make poetic forms by adding -9%- to the present or 
the 2 aorist tense-stem, in which a or « (uv once) takes tlie place of the thematic 
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a. Most of the indicative forms seem to be impérfects, but since some have the 
force of aorists (eg., Soph. O. C. 862, 1334, O. /’, 650), in certain editions they 
are regarded as second aorists, and the intinitives and participles are accented 
(against the Mss.) on the ultima (dwxaety, elxaddr). 


491. Omission of v.— Some verbs in -yw drop the v of the verbal 
stem in the first perfect, perfect middle, and first passive systems. 


kpivw (xpiv-), judge, xéxpi-xa, xéxpt-pat, éxpl-Oqrv. So also xdivw incline, rhtvw 
wash. 


492, Metathesis.— The verbal stem may suffer metathesis (128). 


a. In the present: Ovyoxw die, 2 aor. Zavov, pert. réOvynka. 

b. In other tenses : BéAw throw (Badr-), perf. BéEArAnKa, EBAjOny (Bdy-); Téuvw Cut 
(rep-v-), 2 aor. trepor, perf. rérunxa; Sépkouae (Sepx-) see, 2 aor. Zdpa- 
xov; tTéprw delight, 2 aor. pass. érdprny and érpdrny (both poetical). 


493, Syncope. — Some verbs suffer syncope (44 b). 


a. In the present; wirrw fall for m-(e)7-w, toxw hold for (o)i-o(e) x-w (125 e), 
pluvw for pt-pev-w. 
b. In the future: wr#coua: from rérouar fly. 
c. In the second aorist : goxov for écex-ov from %xw (éx- for cex-, 125 e). 
d. In the perfect: ré-rra-pa: have expanded from rerd-vvip. 
N.— Syncopated forms are properly weak stems (476 a). 


494. Reduplication. — The verb-stem may be reduplicated. 

In the present with ¢: yeyrd-oKw (yrw-) know, ri-On-me place, torn-m set, 
bi-3w-w. give. The present reduplication may be carried over to other 
tenses: d:5¢(«)okw teach (99), dddiw. With e: re-rpalyw bore. 

b. In the second aorist: dyw (dy-) lead, Hy-ay-ov 3 Eropa: follow, éordbunv (for 
oe-oT-O"nY). . 

c. Regularly, with ein the perfect. 


P 


495. Iterative Imperfects and Aorists in -cx%-.— Homer and Herodotus 
have iterative imperfects and aorists in -cxoy and -cxouny denoting a customary 
or repeated past action. Homer has iterative forms in the imperfect and 1 and 
2 aorist active and middle. Herodotus has no iteratives in the ] aorist and few 


vowel of the simple verb. Such forms are chiefiy Homeric, but occur sometimes 
in Attic poetry, very rarely in prose. Thus, drcyébw (gréyw burn), bsdxaGor 
(didkea pursue), ErxeOov (Exw have). 6-forms are found in moods other than 
the indicative (elxd9w, elxdOoius, dubvdbare, Sewxdderv, eixddwy), 

492 D. See the List of Verbs for poetical forms of duaprdrw, dapbdvw, Opitrw, 
Brdoxw, Sapdvw, Séuw, rop-. 

493 D. See the List of Verbs for poetical forms of rédw, TeAdfw, uédw, nédO- 
pat; also grerpov found, érepvov slew. 

494 D. Poetic dpaplcxw (dp) fit, and the intensives (867) pap-ualpw (uap-) 
Slash, rop-ptpw (pup-) grow red, rap-gaivw (par-) shine brightly, ro-nviw (rw-) 
puf. Also with 7 in 57-déx-ro grected (Mss. deldexro). 
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in the 2 aorist ; and only from w-verbs. Herodotus regularly and Homer usually 
omit the augment, -aw verbs have -aa-cxoy or -a-cKxoy; -ew verbs -ee-cxoy, in 
Hom. also -e-cxov. -a-cxoy is rare in other verbs than those in -1w. The vowel 
preceding the suffix is always short. 

a. The suffix -cx«%- is added to the tense-stem. Timperf.: pevye-oxe (Pedyw 
Slee), Exe-oxov (Exw heave), vixd-oxoper (vikdw conquer), yoda-cxe (yodw bewail), 
xptwra-cKe (xptrrw hide), xadéecxov (xaréw call), fwvvicxero (Kswvige gird) ; 
Laor.: dmo-rpépa-cne (drorpérw turn away); 2 aor.: piyecke, ord-cre stood. 


VERB-STEM AND PRESENT STEM 


496. From the verb-stem (or theme) the present stem is formed 
in several ways. All verbs are arranged in the present system 
according to the method of forming the present stein from the verb- 
stem. Verbs are named according to the last letter of the verb-stem 
Cy 1. Vowel Verbs, 2. Liquid Verbs (including hquids and 
nasals),. 3. Stop Verbs. 


|. PRESENT SYSTEM 
(PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


497. The present stem is formed from the verb-stem in five dif- 
ferent ways. There are, therefore, five classes of present stems. 
The verb-stem is sometimes the present stem, but usually it is 
strengthened in different ways. A sixth class consists of irregular 
verbs, the present stem of which is not connected with the stem or 
stems of other tenses. 


FIRST OR SIMPLE CLASS 


498. Presents of the Simple Class are formed from the verb-stem 
with or without the thematic vowel. 


499. (I) Presents with the thematic vowel (w-verbs). The pres- 
ent stem is made by adding the thematic vowel %- to the verb-stem, 
as hi-w, matdet-w, wat-w, piv-w, wetb-w, pedy-w, aud the denominative 
verbs ripd-w, dtrtéw, Bactded-o. For the personal endings, see 463 ff. 
For the derivation of many of these verbs, see 522. 


500. The final vowel of the verb-stem is long in the present indicative, but 
either long or short in the othey tense-stems, of the following verbs in -vw or -w, 
1. a. Verbs in -vw generally have t in Attie in the present; as Mow louse, dw 
go under, @6w sacrifice (almost always), ¢6w make grow (usually). Also in 
ddbw, dpriw, BperObouar, ynpbopa, daxpiw (once b), idptw, icxdo, rarréw, «vbw, 


500. 1. D. Homer has short v in ddtw, aww, Bpdw, tw, épiw, Futw, Tavdw, 
¢vw, and in all denominative verbs except epyrtevro and éri@dover, where v is 
metrically necessary ; long vu in f6w, rr6w, bv; anceps in dow sacrifice (6 doubt- 
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kwkto, Kwr\do (usually), wqviw, dréw (drulw), rrbw, pbhoyat, orbopat, rpbw, bet ; 
possibly in efAvopat, Auto, piw, Ede, driw; duvtw, pnptopat, mhydiw (once ¢), 
girtw. apo (8) is doubtful. 

b. -vw has v short in dviw, dptw, Bptw, Kiw (but «rG6c), weOdw, and in all 
verbs in -ww. 

2. Attic has 7 in primitive verbs in -w, as piv, xpiw, yAtw, but Zin tlw. De- 
nominative verbs have t; but éodiw. 

501. Several verbs with medial 7, 6 in the present, show 7 or t, # or b in some 
other tense or tenses. Thus, OdAiBw press réOuha, rviyw choke érvlyny, rpiBw 
rub rérpipa érplBnv, ridw raise smoke érigny, poxw cool épixny 


502. Verb-stems having the weak grades a, z, v, show the strong 
grades y, a, ev in the present; as THK-@ » (Tax) melt, dei (Aur-) leave, 
pevyw (puy-) flee. 

a. To this class belong also \}0w, cfrw, réby7a am astonished, 2 aor. Erapor, 
drelgw, (Séd0rxa, 703), exw (Zoixa), (elwOa, 563 a), épelkw, dpelrw, welw, crelBu, 
areixw, pelSouat; épetyouat, KevOw, revOopai, TEVXW, 

503. Present Stems in -«%- for ev%-.— The strong form ev before the the- 
matic vowel became ef (ev) and thene (20 a, 48) in the verbs 0éw run detcouat, 
véo swim Evevoa, wAéw sail Erhevoa, wvéw breathe Ervevoa, péw slow petoopat, xéw 
pour kéyuKa, Kéxupar, éxvenr. 

504. (IT) Presents without the thematie vowel (j4-verbs). The 
persoual ending is added directly to the verb-stem, which is often 
reduplicated. The verb-stem shows different vowel grades, strong 
forms ne in the singular, weak forms e (a), o in the dual and plural. 
Thus ri-Oy-p, rébepev; torype for cvorypu (= ot-ord-pit), Loro-pev; 
8i-d0-pu, 8i-do-pev. 

a., All verbs in ju i aueeles 723 ff) belong to this class “except those in 
-vipe (528 £) and -vnm (528 g). 


SECOND OR T CLASS (VERBS IN -77T@) 


505. The present stem is formed by adding -r%- to the verb- 
stem, which ends in w, 8, or ¢. The verb-stem is ascertained from 
the second aorist Gf there is ona). or from a word from the same 
root. 


ful), 6iw rush on, rage, Ave (rarely Mw), roerwiw, piouas. Pindar has v short 
in Ow sacrifice, loxtiw, Nw, pariw, pbw, plouat, in presents in -»yvw, and in 
denominative verbs. 

2. Hom. has iin the primitives riowa: and ypiw; but riw and riw (relw?) ; 
-tw in denominatives (except ujvie B 769). xovtw, dfouar are from Kom(c)-1w, 
6t(o)-tonat, 

3. Where Attic has u, 7 in the pregent, and Epic 0, t, the former are due to 
the infiuence of b, 7 in the future and aovist. a 

503 D. These verbs end in -evw in Aeolic (arvetw etc.). Epic mew, rvelw have 
e: by metrical lengthening (28 D.). 
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KérTw cul, verb-stem xom- in 2 aor. pass. é-Kér-nv. 
PrAdrrw injure, “ ‘ BrafB- sf ee ‘C&P B-ny. 
Kadimrw cover, ** *  xadup- UO cartp-n hut. 
pirtw throw, (cM pipe, pip- “ 2 aor. pass. é-ppld-nv. 


a. dorpdrrw lighten, xadéxtw oppress may be from -wiw (117, 507). 


506. Some of the verbs of this class add « in the present or other tenses, as 
pinréw throw, wexréw comb, riary strike rurjcw. 


THIRD OR IOTA CLASS 


507. The present stem is formed by adding -.%- to the verb-stem 
and by making the necessary euphonic changes (109-116). 


I, PRESENTS IN -{@ 


608. Dental Verb-stems.— Verb-stems in 8 unite with . to form 
presents in -fw (116), as dpdfw tell (ppad-.w), eAmifw hope (érmd-), 
Kopigw carry (koud-74 a carrying), ilu smell (68-py odour), cabeLopar seat 
myself (8-05 seat). 

a. ogtw save (for cwitw) forms its tenses partly from the verb-stem ow-, 
partly from the verb-stem oun. 


509. Stems in y.—Some verbs in ~w are derived from stems in 
y preceded by a vowel; as dprafw seize for dgway-w (Cp. dprayy} 
seizure), kpale cry out (2 aor. éxpayov). See 116, other examples 
623 y IIT. 

a. vite wash makes its other tenses from the verb-stem »ip- (fut. vive, cp. 
Hom, virropat). 


510. A few verbs with stems in yy lose one y and have presents in -tw; as 
KAdgiw scream (Kraryy-4), fut. wdyiw; codrmitw sound the trumpet éoddavyta 
(also AUkw sob, TAdiw cause to wander). : 


511. pervs, épyiw yield pétw do (poetic) and Zpdw (lonic and poetic). See 116. 


512. Most verbs in -Cw are not formed from stems in 6 or y, but 
are due to analogy. See 516, 623 y ITI, 866. 6. 


Il. PRESENTS IN -tra (IONIC AND LATER ATTIC -coo, 78) 


513. Palatal Verb-stems. — Stems ending in « or x unite with » 
to form presents in -rrw (-cow). 

guddrrw guard from @vdax-~w (pvdax-4 guard (112)); xnpittw proclaim from 
knpix-iw (xiput, xpptx-os); rapdrrw disturb from rapaxw (rapax-7 confusion). 

a. wérrw cook is for wex-.w ; all other tenses are made from wer-. 


508 D. Acolic has -cdw for -fw. 
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514. Several verbs showing forms in y seein to unite y with. to form pres- 
ents in -rrw (-cow.) ‘Thus ddAdrrw change, patte knead, mitre strike (with 
the 2 aorists passive #AAdy-ny, eudy-qr, ewhhy-nv), TpatTe@ do (2 pert. wérpaya, 
571), tdrrw arrange (ray-6s commander). 

a. So dpdrropat grasp, vdrrw compress (515 b), vittw push, rrvocw fold, 
odrrw load, siptrtw pipe, opdrrw kill, ppdrrw fence. mpdtrw has the late perf. 
rémpaya. 


515. Some presents in -r7w (cow) are formed from stems in 7, 6 
like those from «x, x. 


Poet. épdoow row (épér-ns rower) aor. Fpeoa ; poet. xopdacw arm (kdpus kdpuG-os 
hetmet), impert. éxdpucce, 
a. Soalso Brirrw take honey, rérrw sprinkle, rrittw pound, and perhaps whdrr]@ 
form; also a¢dcow Hdt., and poetic ipdoow, Aagioow, Macouat 
b. vdrrw compress (vary-, wab-) Evata, vévacpar and vévaypot. Cp. 514 a. 


516. Formations by Analogy.—a. As y +. andé +, unite to form {, none 
of the verbs in -rrw can be derived from -y,w or -djw. Since the future and 
aorist of verbs in -f~ might often seem to be derived from stems in x, x, Or T, @, 
uncertainty arose as to these tenses: thus the future o¢dfw (cgday-cw) from 
Epic o¢dtw slay (ogay-w) was confused in formation with guddkw (pudax-cw), 
and a present o¢drrw was constructed like gudd77Tw. Similarly, Attic dprdacw 
(ovat) for Epic épwate; and so in place of (poetic) apudtw sit (apyod-) the forin 
douérrw was constructed. 


Ill. LIQUID AND NASAL STEMS 


517. (I) Presents in -AAw are formed from verb-stems in A, to 
which , is assimilated (110). Thus, éyyédAAw announce (éyyer-w), 
oréddo sent (ored-pw). ‘ 


518. (ITI) Presents in -aww and -aipw are formed from verb-stems 
in -av and -ap, the 4 being thrown back to unite with the vowel of the 
verb-stem (111). Thus, pairw show (dar-ww), dvouaive name (évopar-~w), 
xaipw rejoice (xap-40). 


a. Many verbs add -w to the weak form of the stem, as évopedy-w for 
évopar-yw from dvoyzy-w, cp. nomen (35 bd). 

b. Hom. has kijaivw and Kiddvw honour, wedraivw Dlacken and perdvw grow 
black, édoGatyw slip is late for ducddvw, 

ec. The ending -ai» has been attached, by analogy, in @eppairw make hot, etc. 
(620 TIL, 866.7).. Likewise -ixw (519) in poetic dprive prepare, parallel to apréw 
(in composition), by analogy to Baptyw weigh down, pdivw sweeten. 


516 D. Homer has many cases of this confusion; a8 rodeultw (wodeuid-) but 
wodevi=w, In Doric the ¢ forms from -tw verbs are especially common, as xwpitw 
Separate, xwpiEO, exdpita, maitw sport has (late) éraiga. 
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519. (IIT) Presents in -evw, -cipw, -ivw, -ipw, -tvw, and -ipw are 
formed from stems in ev, ep, iv, ip, tv, tp with .%- added. Here 1 
disappears and the vowel preceding y or p is lengthened by compen- 
sation (c to a; ¢t071; vtov). See 37 a, 111. 

relvw stretch (rev-.w), pbelpw destroy (POep-), xpivw (xpev-), olxripw pity (olxrip-) 
generally written olxrelpw, dutive ward off (duvy-), wapropopar call to witness 
(uaprup-). 

a. ddethw (dger~) owe, an obliged is formed like relvw, POelpw in order to dis- 
tinguish it from éPéhdw (dped-) increase formed regularly. Hom. has usually 
Acolic é@éddw in the sense of dpetrw. - delpw slay (dep-w) is parallel to dép-w (499). 


520. Verb-stems in -av- for (av, -af-).— Two verbs with verb-stems in -av 
have presents in -aw from -arcw out of -a¢-w 38a): Kalo burn (Kav-, Kag-), 
fut. cad-ow ; and Kral weep (Krau~, kAag-), fut. wrav’-conar. Others 624 b. 

a. Attic prose often has «éw and xddw, derived from arg before ec (xdecs, and, 
with a extended to the 1 person, céw). Cp. 396. 


521. Addition of «.— The following verbs add « in one or more tense-stems 
other than the present: Bd\\w throw, KaGlfw sit, kralw weep, S{w smell, dpetrw 
owe, am obliged, xalpw rejoice. 


522. Contracted Verbs and Some Verbs in -1a, -ve.—a. Verbs in -aw, -ew, 
-ow, which for convenience have been treated under the first class, properly 
belong here, : (y) having been lost between vowels. Thus, rizdw from ripa-w 
(vipa-), olxéw dwell from olke-.w (olxe- alternate stem to olxo-, 229b), dyhéw from 
dydro~w. So in dénominatives, as poetic pyvie am wroth (unv-w), dirbw sow 
(giru-yw). Primitives in -iw, -jw are of uncertain origin. Cp. 608, 624. 

N.— The rare spellings ddvlw, @viw, peOvlw, puiw indicate their origin from -1w, 

b. So with stems in long vowels: 6p@ do from dpa-jw, (@ live from Sy-1w 
(cp. £90), xp& give oracles from xpy-w (2 pers. xp7qs, 894). 


FOURTH OR N CLASS 


523. The present stem of the N class is formed from the verb- 
stem by the addition of a suffix containing v. 
a. -v%- is added: Séx-vw bite, réu-vw cut. 
So dive, kdurw, wirw, tlrvw poet., Tlew, POdvw, POirw. 
b. -av%- is added: aic@-dv-opa: perceive, duapt-de-w cr. 
So adédvw,’ Bracrdyw, daphdvw, dmrexOdvopa:, oiddyw, ddcbdvw, dodocxdrw (526). 
c. -av%- is added and a nasal (j, », or y nasal) inserted in the verb-stem : 
da-p-B-dv-w (AaP-) take, \a-v-9-dv-w escape notice (Aad), Tuy-x-dv-w happen (rvx-). 
So avidvw please (a3-), Oryydva touch (Bey-), keyxdew find (mx-), axvXdrw 
obtain by lot (Aax-), pavOdvw learn (uab-), rvvOdvouar inquire (mvé-). 


xrelvw, it has xralyw; ep. Doric péalpw for dbetpw. 
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xu-vée-w kiss, dum-wex-véopat have on, br-ex-vé-cuat promise (ep. fox-w for 
or-ox-w, 493 a). 

e. -vwv%- is added: éXavyw drive for éda-w-w. 

f. -vv (-vvu after a short vowel) is added (second class of w:-verbs, 414): 
Betk-vi-pe Show (Sex-, present stem dexvi-), fevy-vd-ue yoke (fevy-), SAATue destroy 
(for dh-vayt, 77 a) 3 Kepd-vvi-ue mix (xepa-), oKedd-vvd-me scatter (oxe6a-). Others 
729 ff. Some of these verbs have presents in -vw (746). 

N. 1.—The forms in -vvdu: spread from evviys, oBévvdue, which are derived 
from éo-vijs, oBeo-vdpe. 

N. 2. —Some verbs in -yw are formed from -»¢%- for -»y%-; as Hom. rivw, 
pbive, pbdvw, Evoua from rrve-w, etc., (87D. 1). Attic rive, ete.dropped the ¢. 

g. -va, -vn are added (third class of ywt-verbs 412); as in (poetic) ddy-vy-me 
T conquer, ddp-va-yev we conquer (dau-), and in oxld-vy-e (rare in prose for 
oxeddvvbyn) scatter. The verbs of this class are chiefly poetic (Epic), and most 
have alternative forms in -aw. See 737. 

In two further divisions there is a transition to the lota Class. 

h. -w%- for +1% is added: Balve go (Ba-viw), xepdalve gain (xepda-y-w), 
rerpalvw bore (rerpa-v-iw). So poetic palyw sprinkle. For the added », cp. 
Sdx-vw (523 a). See 518 a 

i -aw%- for ar 1% is added: dogpalvoua: smell (doppar-opar), Hom. dderal- 
voua. sin (also dhirpalyw). See 518 a, 


524. A short vowel of the verb-stem is lengthened in the case of some verbs 
to form one or more of the tense-stems other than the present. Thus, \aufdvw 
(CraB-) take Ajpouac (AnB-) 5 Sdxvw (Sax-) bite dnfw (Snx-). So dayxdvw, har 
Odvw, ruyxdvw, wuvOdvouar (avd-) inguire, fut. revoouat (ev6-), 

a. febywips yoke, wiyrige fasten, pyyvije break have the strong grade in all 
tenses except the 2 pass. system, yelyvtu mix (commonly written uiyrius) has 
piy- only in the 2 perf. and 2 pass. systems. 


525. Addition of e and o.—a. Many verbs add e to the verb-stem to form 
all the tenses except present, 2 aorist, and 2 perfect; as alg@dvopar, duaprdvw, 
avidvw, atédvw, darexOdvouat, Pragrdyw, dapddvw, Kvyxdvw, parOdvw, dhucddvw, 
é¢doxdyw. One or more tenses with « added are formed by xepdalyw, SdAdvuL, 
bcdpalvouat, ordpvip, TUyyarw. 

b. Surime swear has éuo- in all systems except the present and future, as 
Gpooa, dudpoxa, but fut. duotuar from dpueomat, 


FIFTH OR INCEPTIVE CLASS (VERBS IN -oKo) 


526. The present stem is formed by adding the suffix -ox%- to the 
verb-stem if it ends in a vowel; ~cx%- if it ends in a consonant. 
Thus, dpécxw please, ebp-icxw find. : 

a. This class is called inceptive (or inchoative) because some of the verbs 
belonging to it have the sense of beginning or becoming (cp. Lat. -sco); as 
‘Ynpdoxw grow old. But very few verbs have this meaning. 

b. In O@vqgonw die, pypmfoxw remind, -iwxw was later added to verb-stems 
ending ina vowel, The older forms are @rjcKw, pyuvjoKo, 
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c. The verb-stem is often reduplicated in the present; as yi-yvd-oxw know, 
Be-Bpw-cxw cat, d-dpd-cxw run away. Poetic dp-ap-icxw fit, poetic da-ag-loxw 
deceive, have the form of Attic reduplication. sloyw may stand for pi-(p)oyw. 

d. A stop consonant is dropped before -cxw (99) ; a8 d-dd(«)-cxw teach (cp. 
St-dan-r6s), ddd(«)-oxw avoid, d(x)-cKw speak. adoxw suffer is for wa(é)-cxw 
(128). 

e. The present stem often shows the strong grades w (weak o) and @ or 9 
(weaka). Seeb,c. Weak grades appear in pdoxw say, Booxw feed. 

f. On the iteratives in -oxw see 495. 


527. The following verbs belong to this class (poetic and Ionic forms are 
starred) : 

a. Vowel stems: dddjoKxw* (dddy-), dvaBidoxopnar* (Bto-), dpérxw (dpe-), Bdoxw* 
(Pa- for By-, 35 b), Bifpdaxw (Bpo-), BAdoxw* (wor-, pAo-, Bro-, 180 D,), Borw 
(Bo~), yevedoxw (Cp. yeverdw), yapdoxw (ynpa-), Yeyvdonw (yvo-), dedloxopar 
Srighten, didpdoxw (Spa-), HpioKxw (pBa-), PrAdoniws* (Hda-), Ovifoxw (Gay-, Ava-), 
Opoxw* (Bop-, Opo-), ihdoxopar (tha-), xekhhoxw* (xade-, Krq-), KuloKoper* 
(xu-), peBbokw (webv-), pemvfoke (uva-), remloKw® (re), wempdow (rpa-), mevd- 
oKo* (rev-), wipatoKeo™® (pav-), rerpdoxw (Tpo-), pdoKw (po-), xdoxw* (ya-). 

b. Consonant stems: &Moxopac (4-0-), ddtonw* (ddvK-), dusMoxw (dupr- dufro-), 
dptraxlonwo® (dymdax-), dviidloxw (dr-Gh-0-), draploxw* (d2-ag-), dpaploxw* 
(4p-), SeSloxopac* welcome (de-8ex-) and SySloxovae (usually written d¢d-) 
welcome, diidaxw (didax-), eloxw (eik-), drauplonw* (adp-), edplaxw (ebp-e-), 
Adoxw® (hak-), uloyw* (ury-), dpdurkdvw (dpr-e-), wdoxw (wad-), oreplonw 
(orep-e-), rertoxopar® (ru-ruK-), Ddonu® (iraK-), xpytoxopa* (xp7q-). 


528. Addition of « and o.—crepicxw deprive (cp. orédpouat) makes all the 
other tense-stems from ovepe-; edpicxw has edpe- except in the present and 2 aorist. 
—aNexoua: am captured (4d-) adds o in other tense-stems, 


SIXTH OR MIXED CLASS 


-529. This class includes some irregular verbs, one or more. of 
whose tense-stems are quite different from others, as Eng. am, 
was, be, Lat. sum, fui. For the full list of forms see the List 
of Verbs. 


1. alpéw (alpe-, é-) take, fut. aipiow, qpyxa, etc., 2 aor. eldov. . 

2, eldov (¢15-, 15-) saw, vidi, 2 aorist (with no present act.) ; 2 pf. ofda know 
(794). Middle efdoua: (poetic). efdov is used as 2 aor. of épdw (see below). 

8. elroy (eiw-, ép-, pe-) spoke, 2 aor. (no pres.) ; fut. (dpéw) ep, perf. ef-py-xa, 
elpnuat, 20F. pass. éop%0nv. The stem ép- is for rep-, seen in Lat. ver-bum. 
(Cp. 492.) fe- is for rpe, hence elpnuac for pe-fppq-pac. 

4. Epxopas (épx-, edevG-, Edvd-, €O-), go. Fut. édedcouae (usually poet.), 2 perf. 
énjruba, 2 aor. FAPov. The Attic future is ei shall go (774). The im- 
perf. and the moods of the pres. other than the indic. use the forms of ef. 


526 c. D. Hom. has dioxw liken for cefi(x)-oxw, also toxw from ¢i(x)-cKw, 
rerh(K)-oKowar prepare, S¢-5i(x)-cKxowa welcome. 
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5. éoblw (é00-, €3-, day-) eat, fut. Boyar (541), pf. edpdoxa, -d7Adecpar, Addo ony, 
2 aor. Epayor. 
6. épdw (dpa-, dr-, ftd-) see, fut. BYoua, perf. édpdxa or ébpixa, perf. mid. 
édpiipat OF Supa: (wa-par), SSOnv, 2 aor, eldor (see 2 above). 
1. mdoxw (wao-, wevd-) suffer, fut. reloopar for revd-conat (100), 2 pf. rérovéa, 
2 aor. Erafov, (See 526 d.) 
8. rive (re, wo-) drink, from wi-y-w (523 a), fut. riopa: (541), pf. rérwxa, 2 aor. 
Zriov, imp. wid: (466. 1, a, 687). 
9. rpéxw (rpex- for Opex- (125 g), Spap-, dpaye-) run, fut. dpayotua, pf. dedpdunxa, 
2 aor. €dpapyov, : 
10. pépw (pep-, of-, évex-, by reduplication and syncope émevex and éveyx-) bear ; fut. 
olow, aor. Fveyxa, perl. ér-nvox-a (446, 478), évjvey-wat, aor. pass. yvéxOny. 
11. drdopae (dve-, rpea-) buy, fut. ovicopar, perf, ddvnpar, dwriOnv. For éwrycd- 
pny the form érpidyny is used, 

530. Apart from the irregularities of Class VI, some verbs may, by the 
formation of the verb-stem, belong to more than one class, as Salyw (III, IV), 
do ppatvopat (III, IV), épdoxdvw (IV, V). 

531. Many verbs have alternative forms, often of different classes, as xvdavw 
Kidalow honour, tkw ixdvo come, peddr-w grow black, pehalvw (pehaviw) blacken, 
KAdtw (Krayy-) KAayy-dew scream, obdtw oddtrw siay (516). Cp. also dvw 
avira accomplish, apiw dpirw draw water, Hom. épixcw, épixdvw, épixavdw 
restrain. Cp, 866. 10. 


Il FUTURE SYSTEM 
(FUTURE ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 

$32. Many, if not all, future forms in o are in reality subjunctives of the 
first aorist. Atow, radedow, Aehbw, crhow are alike future indicative and aorist 
subjunctive in form. In poetry and in some dialects there is no external dif- 
ference between the future indicative and the aorist subjunctive when the latter 
has (as often in Hom.) a short mood-sign (457 D.); ¢.g., Hom. Sijooper, duel- 
wera, Ionic inscriptions rovjees. : 


533. The future stem is formed by adding the tense-suffix -0 %- (-er%- 
in liquid stems, 535) to the verb-stem: Ai-ow, I shall (or will) loose, 
Abcopat; Oj-cw from ri-Oy-pi place; Sdeiéw froin deix-vw-pe show. 

a. In verbs showing strong and weak grades (476) the ending is added to 
the strong stem : Aeirw elu, rhew THtw, wréw mveboouat (503), Sldwps Sdow. 


534. Vowel Verbs, — Verb-stems ending in a short vowel lengthen 
the vowel before the tense suffix (a to y except after ¢,1, p). Thus, 
Tipdw, Tipjow; tw, dow; piréw, pirrjow. 

a. On xpdw give oracles, xpdouat use, dxpodouat hear, see 487 a. 

b. For verbs retaining a short final vowel, see 488. 


534 D. Doric and Aeolic always lengthen a to & (ripdow). 
b. In verbs with stems originally ending in -¢ Hom. often has oo in the future : 
dviw dviccerbat, Teh Tehécow ; by analogy 6rd érA€oow (and drdow, dretrac). 
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535. Liquid Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in A, py, », p, add -co%-; 
then o drops and ¢ contracts with the following vowel. 


galvw (pav-) show, dave, davets from gdar-€(o)w, dav-d(o)es ; oTéAkw (oTeA-) 
send, oredobper, oredetre from ored-€(o oper, ored-e(r)ere, See p. 128, 


536. o is retained in the poetic forms KA&ow (kéddw land, Ked-), Kipow (Kbpw 
meet, kup-), Oépropar (Aépoyae wcarm myself, Gep-), dprw (Sprouse rouse, dp-). So 
also in the aorist. See dpapicxw, efrw, Kelpw, PGelpw, Pipw in the List of Verbs. 


537. Stop Verbs. — Labial (7, 8, ¢) and palatal (x, y, x) stops at 
the end of the verbstem unite with o to form y or & Dentals 
(z, 8, 6) are lost before o (98). 


xér-7-w (kor-) cul, Koyw, Kdpouar; Brda-r-w (BdaB-) injure, Prayw, PrAdyopac ; 
ypio-w write, ypdww, ypdwoun ; mrék-w weave, wAdtw, wAdtomar ; Ady-w say, AdEw, 
Adkouat; TapdrTw (rapay-) disturb, rapdiw, rapdtona: ; ppdtw(ppad-) say, ppdow ; 
weidw (riO-, wei8-) persuade, melow, welooua 

a. When e or o is added to the verb-stem, it is lengthened to y or w: as 
fovropas (Bovd-e-) wish Bovdjoouar, adloxopas (&d-0-) am captured &dworona. So 
also in the first aorist and in other tenses where lengthening is regular. 


538. Attic Future.— Certain formations of the future are called 
Attic because they occur especially in that dialect in contrast to the 
later language; they occur also in Homer, Herodotus, and in other 
dialects. ; : 


539. These futures usually occur when o is preceded by d or ¢ and these 
vowels are not preceded by a syilable long by nature or position. Here o is 
dropped and -éw and -éw are contracted to-&. When « precedes o, the ending 
is -(c)éw which contracts to -.d. 

a. kxadréw call, reddw finish drop the « of xahéow xardoopat, TeAdow reAdgopat 
and the resulting Attic forms are KaXG xadoSpyai, TeAD (redrolar poetic). 

b. @datvw (€dra-) drive has Hom. éddw, Attic éX&. — xabéfoua (kabed-) sit has 
Attic catedotuar, — udyopar (uax-c-) fight has Hom, paxéooua: (and pax joouac), 
Attic payotua. —ddrdAbpus (6A-e-) destroy has Hom. édrdow, Attic ddd. 

c. All verbs in -ayvius have futures in -d(o)w,-d. Thus, oxeddvvdue (oxeda-) 
scatter, poet. oxeddcw, Attic axed&. Similarly some verbs in -evvipe: dugedvvipe 

‘ (dupe-) clothe, Epic dupiow, Attic duped; ordprigs (erop-e-) spread, late oro- 
~ pérw, Attic cropd. 

d. A very few verbs in -atw have the contracted form. fBiBatw (f.8a5-) 
cause to go usually has Attic #86 from BiBdow. So &erdyer = ekerdoouer from 
elerdtw examine. 

e. Verbs in ~tw of more than two syllables drop « and insert e, thus making 
-(o0)éw, -1(o )éouar, which contract to -.@ and -cipar, as in the Doric future (540). 


535 D. These futures are often uncontracted in Homer (Badéw, xrevées, dyye- 
Adovorv) ; regularly in Aeolic ; in dt. properly only when ¢ comes before o or w. 

537 D. Doric has -tw from most verbs in -¢w (516 D.). 

539. b. D. For Hom. -ow for -aw, see 645. ° 
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So vopifw (vomd-) consider makes vouirew, voue-ew, vowtG and in like manner vou 
odzas, both inflected like mod, rowodpar. So €0cobe1, olxcodvres from efifw accus- 
tom, olxif{w colonize. But oxifw (oxd-) split makes cxiow. vod etc. are due 
to the analogy of the liquid verbs. 

N. —Such forms in Attic texts as éddew, reAdow, vouicw, PiBdow are erroneous, 


540. Doric Future.— Some verbs, which have a future middle with 
an active meaning, form the stem of the future middle by adding 
-oc%-, and contracting -oéoua to -cotya. Such verbs (except véw, 
xtrrw) have also the regular future in -couai. 


Kralw (Khav-, 520) weep Kravoodpat, véw (yu-, vev-) swim vevooiuar (doubtful), 
whéw (whu-, Whev~) Sail mrcveoipas, wvéw (mvv-, Trev-) breathe wvevoodua, ainrw 
(wer-) fall reooSpa, ruvbdvopae (wvd-, mevd-) wevootpac (once), petyw (puy-, 
gpevy-) pevtoduar, xéfw (xed-) xecobpar. 

a. The inflection of the Doric future is as follows: — 


io &, -coduac Atoodues, -cobpeba Ave Gy, -codmevos 
Nuceis, -o 7 Avetre, -cEta Be Adcely, -cetio Oat 
Noee?, -ceTrar hooobivtt, -cobyras 


b. These are called Doric futures because Doric usually makes all futures 
(active and middle) in -céw -0&, -cdopa: -cotipac. 

c. Attic recoiua: (Hom. reodouar) from rirrw fall comes from rereouar, Attic 
?zecov isderived from 2 aor. érerov (Dor. and Aeol.) uuder the influence of recodpar. 


541. Futures with Present Forms. —The following verbs have no 
future suffix, the future thus having the form of a present: %oua 
(26-) eat, atopot (m-) Brink, xéu (xu-) and yéouar, pour. See 529. 5, 8. 

a. These are probably old subjunctives which have retained their future 
meaning. In gdoyac and wowar the mood-sign is short (457 D.). Hom. has 
Béopas or Belopar live, dyw find, kjw (written xelw) lic, éaviw achieve, épiw draw, 
taviw stretch, and ddetera: avoid. véouat go is for veromar 


iL FIRST (SIGMATIC) AORIST SYSTEM 
(FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 
642. The first aorist stem is formed by adding the tense suffix -ca 


to the verb-stem: @Av-oa I loosed, dAiovw, AtIoapyr; Beata I showed, 
from dcék-vi-ue. See 666. 


539 D. Hom. has deed, com, xrepid; and also redéw, xaréw, dddw, dvriéw, 
dapdwor (645), drdw, éptover, raniover. Hat. always uses the -.@ and -wOyec forms. 
Homeric futures in -ew have a liquid before «, and are analogous to the futures 
of liquid verbs. 

540 D. Hom. éocetrac (and Zocerar, frerar, ¥orar). In Doric there are three 
forms: (1) -céw (and -¢8), -o¢opar (and -coduar) ; and often with ev from eo as 
~civre, -eipes ; (2) -ciw with « from ¢ before o and w; (8) the Attic forms. 

542 D, Mixed Aorists. — Hom. has some forms of the first aorist with the the- 
matic vowel (%) of the second aorist; as dtere, dkes@e (dyw lead), éBjoero, 
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a. In verbs showing strong and weak grades (476), the tense-suffix is added 
to the strong stem: welw frewa, rixw Ernia, rdw rvevoa, ton (6Ta-, OTN-) 
zornoa, cornoduny. 

N. — rlOnue (Ge-, On-) place, 5t8wps (30-, Sw-) give, tnue (é-, 7-) send have aorists 
in -xa (20nKka, Edwxa, Hea in the singular: with « rarely in the plural). See 755. 


543. Vowel Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in a vowel lengthen a 
short final vowel before the tense-suffix (a to y except after «, 4, p). 
Thus, ripdw ériunoa, édw eaoo (431), prrdw epidqoa. 

a. xéw (xu-, xeu-, xef~) pour has the aorists yea, éxeduny (Epic éxeva, éxevd- 
wnv) from éxevoa, éxevoaunr, 

b. For verbs retaining a short final vowel see 488. 


544. Liquid Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in A, p, », p lose o and 
lengthen their vowel in compensation (87): a to y (after c or p to a), 
etoa, i toi, v tov. 

galyw (par-) show, %pyva for épavoa; repalyw (repar-) finish, érépava for 
érepavoa 3 oréddw (ored-) send, Zorera tor éorehoa; xptvw (xpir-) judge, expiva for 
éxptvoa ; Eropat (4d-) leap, Hrduny for HrAcayny. 

a. Some verbs in -aivw (-av-) have -dva instead of -yva; as -yAucalyw sweeten 
éyhicara. So loxvalvw make thin, xepdalyw gain, xoratyw hollow out, Mralyw 
fatten, dpyalyw be angry, reraluw make ripe. Cp. 30 a. 

b. The poetic verbs retaining ¢ in the future (536) retain it also in the aorist. 

c. atpw (ap-) raise is treated as if its verb-stem were dp (contracted from 
dep- in delpw): aor. fpa, dpw, dpayu, apov, apa, dpas, and Apduny, dpwpua, dpal- 
pny, dpacBar, apapevos. 

d. qeyca is used as the first aorist of gepw bear. cima is rare for elroy (549). 


545. Stop Verbs. — Labial (7, 8, ) and palatal (x, y, x) stops at 
the end of the verb-stem unite with o to form yor. Dentals (7, 8 
8) are lost before o (ep. 98). 

wéun-w send tremia, émeppduny; Brarrw (Praf-) injure tBrapa; ypdd-w 
write typapa, eypavdunv, wrédk-w weave Urdeta, ewrefdunv; éy-w say erga; ra 
pirrw (rapax-) disturh érdpata, érapatépgy; poetic épéocw (éper-) row fpeca; 
ppatw (ppas-) tell Eppaca, eppacdpuny; melO-w (wi8-, wecb-, 018-) persuade ereca. 

a. On forms in o from stems in y see 516. 


imper. Bijceo (Balyw go), ebcero (Stw set), itor (ikw come), olive, otcere, olcduer, 
olcduerac (dépw bring), imper. dpceo rise (épvius rouse). 

543 a. D. Homeric pdeuduny and #redunv avoided, Exna burned (Att. éxavea), 
érceva drove, also have lost c. 

548 b. D. Hom. often has original co, as yeAdw éyédacca, Teddw érédegoa; in 
others by analogy, as SAAtue Beco, Survie Euotca, karéw xdderco, 

544 D. Hom. has Ionic -yva for-ava after « or p. Acolic assimilates ¢ to a 
liquid ; as Zxpivva, daéoredda, évéuparo, cuvéppaca (= ovvelpioa). Cp. Hom. 
SAcArAe (6P€AAW increase). 

545 D. ILom. often has oo from dental stems, as éxdmiooa éxomooduny (Kopltw) . 
Doric bas -fa from most verbs in -%w; Hom. also has  (#prate), See 516 D. 
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IV. SECOND AORIST SYSTEM 
(SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


546. The second aorist is formed without any tense-suffix and 
only from the simple verb-stem. Only primitive verbs (372) have 
second aorists. 


547. (I) 0-Verbs. —Q-verbs make the second aorist by adding %- to 
the verb-stem, which regularly ends in a consonant. Verbs showing 
vowel gradations (476) use the weak stem (otherwise there would be 
confusion with the imperfect). 


Aelrw (Aur-, Aer-) leave Eruroy, -édumbunv; pevyw (pvy-, pevy-) flee Eduyor ; 
méropat fly émroyny (476 a) ; KapBdvw (AaB-) tuke EaBor. 


548. a. Vowel verbs rarely form second aorists, as the irregular alpéw seize 
(elhov, 529, 1), écOlw eat (Epayor), dpdw (clSov). rior drank (wivw) is the only 
second aorist in prose from a vowel stem and having thematic inflection, 

b. Many wverbs with stems ending in a vowel have second aorists formed 
like those of ws-verbs. ‘These are enumerated in 687, 


549. Verbs of the First Class (499) adding a thematic vowel to the verb- 
stem form the second aorist (1) by reduplication (494), as dyw lead trayor, 
and elroy probably for &fe-fer-ov ; (2) by syncope (498), as wéropar fly éwrbuny, 
éyelpw (éyep-) rouse wypouny, troua: (cer-) follow éordynr, imperf. eirépyy from 
é-ceropny, Exw (cex-) have Erxov; (8) by using « for e (476 b) in poetic forms 
(480), a8 tpérw turn Erpawey; (4) by metathesis (492), as poet. d¢pxoyar see 
Zd5paxov, 


550. (II) Mu-Verbs.— The stem of the second aorist of pu-verbs is 
the verb-stem without any thematic vowel. In the indicative active 
the strong form of the stem, which ends in a vowel, is regularly em- 
ployed. The middle uses the weak stem form. 


546 D. Hom. has more second aorists than Attic, which favoured the first 
aorist. Some derivative verbs have Homeric second acrists clussed under them 
for convenience only, as «ruréw sound exrvmoy; puxdopat roar Euveoy ; ctuyéw 
hate éorvyov. These forms are derived from the pure verb-stem (485 d, 553). 

547 D. Hom. often has no thematic vowel in the middie voice of w-verbs 
(édéyunv from déxoua: receive). See 634, 688. 

549 D. (1) Hom. has (4) «éxdero (xého-par command), érafov (AjO-w lie hid), 
éréppasde (ppadgw tell), wemBety (rel0-w persuade). jptxaxov (€pbx-w check), jrtma- 
mov and évévimoy (évlmrw chide, évr-) have unusual formation. (2) émd-& 
Hn (wédo-par UM, COME, TEA-). (3) Empadoy (wépO-w sack), ~rapoy (réu-v-w Cut), 
(4) Bdijro (BddAw Rit, 128 a). 
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Lorn-m (ora-, oT7-) set, second aorist gorny, ZoTHs, Forn, Eornrov, eoryrny, 
Zornpev, EaTyre, Eornoay; middle &@éyny from rlnue (Ge-, Oy-) place, €-d6-unv 
from dl5wyr (60-, dw-) give. 


551. Originally only the dual and plural showed the weak forms, which are 
retained in the second aorists of ri@ypu, Sidwye, and tue: ener, Eoper, elper (d-€- 
vev), and in Hom. Sdrqy (also Byrn) from @Byvy went. Elsewhere the weak 
grades have been displaced by the strong grades, which forced their way in from 
the singular. Thus, @yvov, @p¥v in Pindar (= Zyvw-car, Epi-cav), which come 
from ¢yvwr(r), épiv(r) by 40. So Hom. érdav, eBay. Such 3 pl. forms are rare 
in the dramatic poets. 

a. For the singular of rlé@ynyi, dldwyr, nur, see 755; for the imperatives, 759 ; 
for the infinitives, 760. 


552. No verb in -y: has a second aorist in Attic from the stem in v. 


553. The difference between an imperfect and an aorist depends formally on 
the character of the present. Thus ¢-¢7-» said is called an ‘imperfect’ of gayi: 
but @ory-v stood is a ‘second aorist’ because it shows a different tense-stem 
than that of fern. Similarly ¢-@ep-oy is ‘imperfect’ to Péow, but é-rex-or ‘sec- 
ond aorist.’ to rlxrw because there is no present rexw. %orexov is imperfect to 
orfxw, but second aorist to stelyw. Cp. 546 D. 


NOTE ON THE SECOND AORIST AND SECOND PERFECT 


554. a. The second aorist and the second perfect are usually formed only 
from primitive verbs (372). These tenses are formed by adding the personal 
endings (inclusive of the thematic or tense vowel) to the verb-stem without any 
consonant tense-suffix. Cp. Z\ure-v with fAv-c-a, érpda-qv with érpép-6-qv (rpérw 
turn), yé-ypag-a with dédvu-x-a, 

b. The second perfect and second aorist passive are historically older than 
the corresponding first perfect and first aorist. 

c. tpérw turn is the only verb that has three first aorists and three second 
aorists (596). 

d. Very few verbs have both the second aorist active and the second aorist 
passive. In cases where both occur, one form is rare, as @rvrov (once in poetry), 
érinny (rimre strike), ; 

e. In the same voice both the first and the second aorist (or perfect) are rare, 
as %pOaca, epOqv (Pbdvw anticipate). When both occur, the first aorist (or 
perfect) is often transitive, the second aorist (or perfect) is intransitive (819); 
as tornoa I erected, i.e. made stand, érryy I stood. In other cases one aorist 
is used in prose, the other in poetry: %reoa, poet. %riGov (relfw persuade); or 
they occur in different dialects, as Attic érdgyy, Ionic dedp@ny (Odrrw bury); 
or one is much later than the other, as kena, late for ékurov. 


551 D. Hom. has éxrdév I slew (xreivw, xrev-) with ¢ taken from ékripey, and 
ora he wounded (oirdw). 
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Vv. FIRST (K) PERFECT SYSTEM 
CFIRST PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE) 


555. The stem of the first perfect is formed by adding -xa to the 
reduplicated verb-stem, AdéAv-xa I have loosed, ¢AcAixy I had loosed. 


a. The «-perfect is later in origin than the second perfect and seems to have 
started from verb-stems in -«, as Z-oux-a (= ¢é-fotx-a) from elkw resemble. 

b. Verbs showing the gradations ec, ev: oz, ov: ¢, u (476) have ev, ev; as relOw 
(ai-, wec0-) persuade wérecxa (560), But dé8o:xa fear has o: (cop. 564). 


556. The first perfect is formed from verbstems ending in a 
vowel, a liquid, or a dental stop (7, 8, 6). 


557. Vowel Verbs. — Vowel verbs lengthen the final vowel (if 
short) before -xa, as tipd-w honour rettun-Ka, éd-w permit ed-Ka, ToLew 
make we-woin-Ko, ThOns (Be-, Oy-) place ré-On-Ka, diSwpe (60-, du-) give de-Su-ka. 


558. This applies to verbs that add ¢ (485). For verbs that retain a short 
final vowel, see 488, (Except oBéwijs (oBe-) extinguish, which has @o8y«a.) 


559. Liquid Verbs.— Many liquid verbs have no perfect or émploy 
the second perfect. Examples of the regular formation are daivw 
(fav-) show, méoyxa, dyyAdw (dyyed-) announce, HyyaAxa. 

a. Some liquid verbs drop »; as xéxpixa, xéxdixa from xpirw (kpiv-) judge, 
Krivw (Krew) incline, relvw (rev-) stretch has réraxa from reryxa. 

-b. Monosyliabic stems change eto a; as foradka, pPapxa from ordAhw (oTed-) 
send, pbelpw (pOep-) corrupt. 

N.. For a we expect o; a is derived from the middle (2cradpar, 2pOappac). 

c. All stems in » and many ‘others add ¢ (485) ; as véuw (vewe-), distribute 
vevéunka, péhw (ped-e-) care for pepédnxa, Tvyxdvw(Tux-e) happen rerix Ka. 

d. Many liquid verbs suffer metathesis (492) and thus get the form of vowel 
verbs ; aS BdAdw (Bar-) throw BEBdnxas Oryjoxw (Oav-) die réOvyxa ; Kadhéw (Kade-, 
KXn-) call KéxdXpxa ; kduryw (Kop-) am weary xéxunka; Téurw (reu-) Cul TérunKa, 
Also rtr7w (wer-, rro-) fall rérrwxa. See 128 a. 


555 b. D. Hom. defdw (used as a present) is for de-Sfo(s)-a. decd- was writ- 
ten on account of the metre when ¢ was lost. Hom. ééé:a is for de-(¢)i-a with 
the weak root that is used in Sédyuer. See 703 D. 

557 D. 1. Hom. has the «-perfect only in verbs with vowel verb-stems. Of 
these some have the second perfect in -a, particularly in participles. ‘Thus xe- 
kunds, Attic Kexunnds (xdu-v-w am weary); Kexopyas (Kopé-rripe satiate) ; mepv- 
xaor and reptac: (piw produce). 

2. In some dialects a present was derived from the perfect stem; as Hom. 
dvuvyw, Theocr, dedolxw, repixe: (in the 2 perf.: Theocr. rerévOw), Inf. re@vdxny 
(Acol.), part. xexAyyorres (Hom.), wedpixwy (Pind.). 

3. From péunxa (unxdouac bicat) Hom. has the plup. ézéunnov 
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560. Stop Verbs. — Dental stems drop 7, 8, @ before -ca; as weOw 
atO-, ret-, wot8-) persuade réreka, Kopilw (Kopsd-) COTY KeKdputKa. 
3 B fe (KOp y fe 


VI. SECOND PERFECT SYSTEM 
(SECOND PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE) 


561. The stem of the second perfect is formed by adding a to the 
reduplicated verb-stem: yéypag-a I have written (ypad-w). 


562. The second perfect is almost always forined from stems end- 
ing in a liquid or a stop consonant, and not from vowel stems. 

a. dxijxoa (dxobw hear) is for dxnxo(f)-a (dxog- = dxoy-, 43). 

563. Verb-stems showing variation between short and long vowels (476) 
have long vowels in the second perfect (@ is thus regularly lengthened). ‘Thus, 
Tyke (Tax-, THK-) melt réryKa, pdt (Kpay-) cry out Kéxparya, paluw (par-) show 
wéonva have appeared (but régayxa have shown), piyrope (pay-, prry-, pwy-, 477 ¢) 
break eppwrya. 

a. ewha am accustomed (= ce-cfw6-a) has the strong form w (ep. $éos 
custom, 123); Hom, %w (Attic é6ffw accustom). 

564. The second perfect has o, o when the verb-stem varies between a, e, 
o (478, 479) or 1, et, oc (477 a): Tpép-w (rped-, Tpop-, Tpad-) nourish Térpopa, Nelrw 
Cvur-, Aeur-, Nowr-) leave Aéhoewa, welbw (118-, wWEB-, od-) persuade wéwoba trust. 
: 565. Similarly verbs with the variation v, ev, ov (476) should have ov; but 

this occurs only in Epic eiAjAovéa (= Att. édpduda); cp. éred(6)-conas, Other 
verbs have ev, as devyw flee répevya. 

566. After Attic reduplication (446) the stem of the second perfect has the 
weak form ; ddelpw (dderd-, drrp-) anoint adjrrpa. 

567. Apart from the variations in 563-566 the vowel of the verb-stem re- 
mains unchanged: as yéypapa (ypddw write), xéxiga (ximrw stoop, Ki¢-). 

568. The meaning of the second perfect may differ from that of the present ; 
as éypiyopa am awake from éyelpw wake up, céonpa grin from calpw sweep. 
The second perfect often has the force of a present; as rémowda trust (rémeixa 
have persuaded). See 819, 


569. Aspirated Second Perfects.—In many stems a final 7 or B 
changes to p: a final « or y changes to x. (¢ and x here imitate 
verb-stems in @ and x, as rpéhw, dpvrru.) 


561 D. Hon. has several forins unknown to Attic : dé3ou7a (dovr-é-w sound), 
Zokma (€ha-w hope), Zopya (pévw work), mpo-BéBoura (Botdouar wish), wéyndra (uérw 
care for). 

562 D. But 5é6a fear from SF. See 555 b. D., 703. 

569 D. Hom. never aspirates a, 8, x,y. Thus xexords = Att. cexopas (kbm-7-w 
cut). The aspirated perfect occurs once in Hat. (éremdude 1. 85); but is un- 
known in Attic until the fifth century B.c. Soph. Zr. 1009 (dvarérpodas) is the 
only example in tragedy. 
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xémre (xom-) cut xéxopa, méum-w send mérouda, Prdarw (Bdaf-) injure Bé- 
Praga, rpiBw (rpiP-) rub rérpida, duddt7w (pvdran-) guard -repbrhaya; Tpéd-w 
(rpep-) nourish rérpogda ; dpvrrw (épux-) dig épwpuxa. 


570. Most such stems have a short yowel immediately before the final con- 
sonant; a long vowel precedes e.g. in detx-vi-ue déderxa, kyptrrw (xnpdK-) -KeKy- 
poxa, mrjoow (x7TKk-) Exrynxa. Térppa and 7éOdpa show I in contrast to 7 in the 
present (rpiBu, OdiBw). ordépyw, Adurw do not aspirate (¢rropya, poet. AéAapra), 


571. The following verbs have aspirated second perfects: dyw, d\ddrru, 
dvolyw, PrAdwrw, delxvijn, didxw (Tare), Oifw, knpirrw, wréatw, xbtTw, Aayxdro, 
AapBdvw, Adw7w, Adyw collect, udrrw, pely wu, wéure, Théxw, TPATTY, TIIhTTw, 
rdtTu, Tpétw, TpBw, dépw (évivoxa), Puddrrw. dvolyw OF dvolyvije has two per- 
fects: dvépya and dvéwya. mpartw do has rémpaiyo have done and fare (well or 
ill), and (generally later) rémpaxa have done. 


572. Second Perfects of the p-form.— Some dies add the endings 
directly to the reduplicated verb-stem. Such second perfects lack 
the singular of the indicative. 

torn (ora-, ory-) set, 2 perf. stem éora-: ¢ora-mev, érra-te, éora-o1, inf. 
éord-vac; 2 plup. éera-cav (417). The singular is supplied by the forms in -xa ; 
as toryxa. These second perfects are enumerated in 704. 


573. Stem Gradation. — Originally the second perfect was inflected through- 
out without any thematic vowel (cp. the perfect middle), but with stem-gra- 
dation : strong forms in the singular, weak forms elsewhere. -a (1 singular) was 
introduced in part from the aorist.and spread to the other persons. Corre- 
sponding to the inflection of oféa (794) we expect réroda, wéwoicba, érorde, 
rériorov, wémiOuev, wémiore, mewléare (from meméyrt). ‘Traces of this mode of 
inflection appear in Hom. yeydrny (from yeyyryy, 35b) yéyauer from yéyova ; 
Rixrov;, étxrny, étxds from fouxa ; émériGuev; pwéuauey from pdyova; méracée (for 
wenabre = wewyére) from mérovéa (other examples 704, 705). So the masc. and 
neut. participles have the strong forms, the feminine has the weak forms (ueun- 
kis, wepaxvia as cdds, idvea). 


Vil. PERFECT MIDDLE SYSTEM 


(PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE, FUTURE 
* PERFECT PASSIVE) 


574. The stem of the perfect and pluperfect middle and passive 
is the reduplicated verb-stem, to which the personal endings are 
directly attached. Acdupa I have loosed myself or have been loosed, 
Creddpyv; S£do-pyo. (d/-do-pr give), dédevy-par (Seix-vi-pu show). On the 
euphonic changes of consonants, see 409. 


574D. A thematic vowel precedes the ending in Hom. ‘péuPdera: (uddw care 
For), épaperar (Spvigu rouse). 
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575. The stem of the perfect middle is in general the same as 
that of the first perfect active as regards its vowel (557), the reten- 
tion or expulsion of v (559 a), and inetathesis (559 a). 


Tind-w honour rerivn-mar éreripjuny; mo'é-w make weroly-ar érerouuny ; 
ypdd-w write yeypap-var; Kpivw (xpiv-) judge xéxpi-yar; Telvw (Ter-) stretch réra- 
Har; Pbelpw (POep-) currupt épOap-par; Bdddrw (Bar-) throw BéBAp-wae €BeBAHUNY ; 
melOw (6-, wecd-, ro.8-) persuade méwecuar éwerelo any, 


576. The vowel of the perfect middle stem should show the weak form when 
there is variation between e (e, ev): 0 (01, ov): a (4 v). The weak form ina 
appears regularly in verbs containing a liquid (479): that in v, in rérvoyar from 
wuvOdroua: (rvd-, wevd-) learn, poet. roma: hasten from cedw (ov-, cev-) urge. 


577. The vowel of the present has often displaced the weak form, as in 
mémwheypat (rhéx-w weave), AéAeiwpar (Aelr-w leave), wémeopac (rel-w persuade), 
Efevypnas (fevy-rd-us yoke), 


578. A final short vowel of the verb-stem is not lengthened in the verbs 
given in 488 a. «¢ is added (485) in many verbs, For metathesis see 492; for 
Attic reduplication see 446. c 


579. » is retained in endings not beginning with », as galyw (gar) show, 
mépartat, répavde, Before -uar, we have wz in Sfyppas from dftvw (dguy-) sharpen, 
but usually » is replaced by ¢. On the insertion of ¢, see 489. 


580. Future Perfect.— The stem of the future perfect is formed 
by adding -c%- to the stem of the perfect middle. A vowel imme- 
diately preceding -o%- is always long, though it may have been short 
in the perfect middle. 


db-w loose, hedt-couat I shall have been loosed (perf. mid. rAd-par), dw 
bind ded%-couae (perf. mid. Séde-nar), ypdd-w write yeypdy-ouat, xad€w call xe- 
KARO opat, 


581. The future perfect ustially has a passive force. The active meaning is 
found where the perfect middle or active has an active meaning (1946, 1947). 

kexTHoouar shale possess (Kéxrnuae possess), Kexpéfoua: shall cry out (xéxpaya 
cry out), cexdd-youar shall scream (xéedoyya scream), weurqoouar shall remem- 
ber (uéurnuae remember), mematoouat shall have ceased (rémaupa: have ceased). 


582. Not all verbs can form a future perfect ; and few forms of this tense 
occur outside of the indicative: diamerodeunodpevoy Thuc, 7. 25 is the only sure 
example of the participle in classical Greek. The infinitive nexrjoec@ae occurs 
in Hom. and Attic prose. 

583. The periphrastic construction (601) of the perfect middle (passive) 
participle with Zooua: may be used for the future perfect, as déevouévos ropa T 
shall have been deceived. 


580 D.. Hom. has dedétouar, peprioopar, KeKrhon, KexohWoeTAL; KExadjooua, 
megidhoerat gre from reduplicated aorists. 
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584. Future Perfect Active. —-The future perfect active of most 
verbs is formed periphrastically (600). Two perfects with a present 
meaning, éoryxa I stand (torn. set) and réOvyxa Tam dead (Gvycxw), 
form the future perfects éornéw I shall stand, rebviéw I shall be dead. 


VII. FIRST PASSIVE SYSTEM (@H PASSIVE) 
(FIRST AORIST AND FIRST FUTURE PASSIVE) 
FIRST AORIST PASSIVE 


585. The stem of the first aorist passive is formed by adding -Oy- 
(or -e-) directly to the verb-stem: 2Av-Oy-v I was loosed, é-pav-On-v I 
was shown (daivo, pav-), €-86-Oyv I was given (Sidwpt, S0-, Sw). 

a. -6y- appears in the indicative, imperative (except the third plural), and 
infinitive ; -@e- appears in the other moods. -6- is found before a single conso- 
nant, -6e- before two consonants or a vowel except in the nom. neuter of the 
participle. 


586. The verb-stem agrees with that of the perfect middle herein: 

a. Vowel verbs lengthen the final vowel of the verb-stem, as re-rijsn-par, 
é-rtyh-Onv. On verbs which do not lengthen their final vowel, see 488. 

b. Liquid stems of one syllable change ¢ to a, as ré-ra-par, é-rd-Ony (reivw 
stretch, Tev-), But orpégo turn, tpérw turn, Tpépw nourish lave éorpépény, érpé- 
pony, €0pépOny (rare), though the perfect middles are gorpappar, térpappar, TE 
Opappar, 

c. Primitive verbs showing in their stems the gradations e (ec, ev) : o (ot, ov): 
a (4, v) have a strong form, as érpépéqy from rpérw (rpex-, Tpor-, tpar-) turn, 
érelpOny from Aelaw (Aur-, Aewr-, Nowr-) Leave, éwredaOnv from wrAéw (mdv-, TAev-) 
sail, . 7 

a. Primitive verbs showing in their stems a variation between ¢: 7 and 0: 
have, in the first aorist passive, the short vowel. Thus, ri@nut (Ge-, On-) éréOny, 
SlSwpe (5o-, Fw-) €56Oyv. 

e. Final » is dropped in some verbs: xé-«pt-par, explOnv. See 491. 

f. The verb-stem may suffer metathesis : Bé-BAn-uat, ¢-Bd4-Onrv. See 492. 

g. Sigma is often added: xe-xéNevo-par, éxededo-Ony. See 489. 

587. Before 6 of the suffix, and B become $; « and y become 
x (82 c); 7, 8, 6 become o (83). gp and y remain unaltered. 

helr-w édelp-Ony, Branra (BraB-) éBrad-Onv; puddtrw. (pudak-) epvddy-Oyv, 
a&y-w Fx-Onv; xopifw (Kouid-) éxouic-Onv, welb-w érela-Onv; ypdd-w éypdd-Ony, Ta- 
patTw (rapax-) érapax-Onv. 


584 D. Hom. has xeyapiow and xexaphoouas from xalpw (xap-) rejoice. 

585 a. D. For -@ycav we find -@ery in How., as dcéxpiber, 

586 b. D. dorpddény is Ionic and Dorie; Hom. and Hdt. have érpdgény 
from rpérw. Hom. has érdpdéyy and éréppéqy from réprw gladden. 

586 e, D. Hom. has éxdivOny and éxXlOny, éxpivOny and éxplOny ; LdpdvOnv = Att. 
LSpbOqy (L8ptw erect), dumuivOny (dvarvéw revive). ’ 
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588. 6 of the verb-stem becomes 7 in é-ré-Ony for €-Ge-Onv, and in é-rd-Ony for 
é-6u-Ony from rl@nus (Ge-, On-) place and 66w (6v-, 60-) sucrifice. See 125c. 


FIRST FUTURE PASSIVE 


589. The stem of the first future passive is formed by adding 
-o%- to the stem of the first aorist passive. It ends in -@ycopat. 
Thus, wadevOy-copor I shall be educated, Av6y-coua I shall be loosed. 

Tindw, eriphdny rinnOncopa ; édw, iaOnv €ayoopa ; elt, ChelPlny NecPOHoopa ; 
TwelOw, érelaOny wes Oycopat ; Telvw, €rdOny radjoouar; rdrrw, eraxOny Tax Oyoopar ; 
TO nus, réOny Tebjoopar ; Sidwus, €5b0qy doOjeoua ; delxvign, CdelyOnv derxOjoopar. 


IX, SECOND PASSIVE SYSTEM (H PASSIVE) 
(SECOND AORIST AND SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE) 
SECOND AORIST PASSIVE 


590. The stem of the second aorist passive is formed by. adding 
-y- (or -e) directly to the verb-stem. Thus, éBraByv I was injured 
from BrdrTw (Braf-). 

a. -7- appears in the indicative, imperative (except the third plural), and 
infinitive; -e- appears in the other moods. -y- is found before a single con- 
sonant, -e- before two consonants or a vowel except in the nom. neut. of the 
participle. 


591. The second aorist passive agrees in form with the second aorist active 
of wi-verbs; cp. intransitive exdpny rejoiced with éorny stood. The passive use 
was developed from the intransitive use. 


592. Primitive verbs showing in their stems the grades e:0:a have a. 
Thus ane of a monosyllabic verb-stemn becomes a, a8 in whéx-w weave émrdkny, 
khén-r-w steal exrdrnv, Pbclow (POep-) corrupt épOdpyr, oTé\dw (oTed-) send 
égrddn» But rA*?yw collect has déynv. 


593. Primitive verbs showing in their stems a variation between a short 
and long vowel have, in the second aorist passive, the short vowel. Thus-r#«w 
(rak-, TyK~) melt érdeny, piyrine (bay-, pny-, bwy-) break epadynv. 

a. But wdjrre (rhay-, wAny-) strike las érAdynv only in composition, as 
ékemddynv; otherwise érdqyqy. 


594. The second aorist passive is the only aorist passive formed in Attic 
prose by Gyvige (€dynv), yoddw (eypagnr), dépw (eddanv), Garry (érdpny), Kor7w 
(éxérny), walvw (eudynv), rriyw (érvtyny), pdrre (éppdpyy), péw (épptny active), 
piyvipe (€opdyny), ofrw (dodaqy), oxdatw (éoxddny), onelpw (eomdpnv), cr Aw 
(€orddny), ood fw or opdrrw (erpayny), TPaANW (Co PdAnY), TUdY (ErdGyY), POElpw 
(€¢@dpny pass. and intr.), pio (in subj. gud), xalpw (éxdpny active). 


589 D. Hom. has no example of the first future passive. To express the 
idea of the passive future the future middle is used. See 802. Doric shows the 
active endings in both futures passive: derx@ncoivri, dvaypagnoe?. * 

590 a. D. For -ncav we generally find -ev (from -yv7, 40) in Hom. ; also in Doric. 
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595. Both the first aorist passive and the second aorist passive are formed 
by drclow (prelpOnr), @Addrrw (-nrAdXOny, PAAynr), Bdwrw (éBddny), Brdrrw 
(48rd ONY, EBEBnY), Bpéxw (éBpexOyv), Sevyvins (éGbyqr), OriBw (€0XPONY), 
wrdérra (éxddrgy), Krivw (-exdlynr), kpdrtw (éxpidOnv), éyw collect (diehexOny, 
but cuvedéyny), patra (éudyny), pelyrupe (ulynv), wiyvipe (érdynv), whékw 
(érrdxnv), whirre (émdpyny and -erddyny), pirrw (eppidpOny, epplpnr), sreploxw 
(€crephOnv), orpépw (éorpdgdyy), trdrrw (érdxOnv), tHxw (érdenv), tpérw (érpd- 
any pass. and intr.), rpédw (érpdgyny pass. and intr.), rpiBw (érplBny, ‘érpipOny), 
galvw (épdvOqy was shown, épdyny appeared), ppd-yriaa (eppdxOnr), pixw (aps- 
xnv). Most of these verbs use either the one in prose and the other in poetry, 
the dialects, or late Greek. Only the forms in common prose use are inserted 
in brackets. 


596. Only those verbs which have no second aorist active show the second 
aorist passive ; except rpérw, which has all the aorists: active ¢rpeva and zrpa- 
wor turned; middle érpepduny put to flight, érparduny turned myself, took to 
Slight ; passive érpépény was turned, érpdrnv was turned and turned myself. 


SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE 


597. The stem of the second future passive is formed by adding 
-c%- to the stem of the second aorist passive. It ends in ~yoopa:. 
Thus, BrAnByoopat L shall be injured from BrAdrrw (Bra B-) ¢-BrASHr-v. 


xén-7T-0, éxbrny xomihoropar; ypddw, éypddny ypadjooua; dalyw, épdvyy ap- 
peared, parvijcouar; dbclpw, epOdpny Pbapjcouar; mHyvime fix, érdyov rayioopua. 


598. Most of the verbs in 594, 595 form second futures passive except &yrvput, 
drelpw, Bdarrw, Bpéxw, Cedyvim, ONBw, KAéTTW, palyw, pdTTwW, pdrTw, 
But many of the second futures appear only in poetry or in late Greek, and some 
are found only in composition. 


PERIPHRASTIC FORMS 


599. Perfect. — For the simple perfect and pluperfect periphrastic 
forms are often used. 


a. For the perfect or pluperfect active indicative the forms of the perfect 
active participle and ezuf or #» may be used: as deduxebs elpr for AdduKa, AeAUKAS 
hy for éredvKn. So BeBonOnxbres oar for éBeBonOjxeray (BonOéw come to aid) ; 
eiul TeOnxws for TéOyxa I have placed; yeypagas Hv for éyeypady I had written ; 
mwenovdas Hv I had suffered. Such forms are more common in the pluperfect 
and in general denote state rather than action. 

b. For the perfect active a periphrasis of the aorist participle and ¢yw is 
sometimes used, especially when a perfect active form with transitive meaning 
_ is lacking ; as orjoas éxw I have placed (€crpxa, intransitive, stand), ¢pacdels 
éxw I have loved. So often because the aspirated perfect is not used, as éxes 
tapdéas thou hast stirred up. Cp. habeo with the perfect participle. 


597 D. Hom. has only dajoeat (€ddqv learned), mryjoecOan (pelyripe mix). 
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c. In the perfect active subjunctive and optative the forms in -xcw and -Koue 
are very rare. In their place the perfect active participle with 3 and efv is usu- 
ally employed : Aehuxds (Achour ds) &, fy. Other forms than 3 sing. and 3 pl. 
arerare. Cp. 691, 604. 

d. The perfect or pluperfect passive is often paraphrased by the perfect par- 
ticiple and dort or fv; as yeypauuervoy dorl it stands written, écri dedoypévov it 
stands resolved, wapyyyehuévov Fv = waphyyehto (wapayyédhw give orders). 

e. In the third plural of the perfect and pluperfect middle (passive) the per- 
fect middle participle with eécé (fav) is used when a stem ending in a consonant 
would come in direct contact with the endings -vra:, -vro. See 408. 

f. The perfect subjunctive and optative middle are formed by the perfect 
middle participle with & or efgy : hehuuévos 3, ety. 

g- The perfect imperative of all voices may be expressed by combining the 
perfect participle with tcé., éorw (697). dedukds Fob loose, etc., eipyyévor 
totw let it have been said, yeyoras o7w PL, 951 ©; yeyorbres éorwcar PL. 779 a. 

h. Periphrasis of the infinitive is rare : re@yvnxéra elva to be dead X. C. 1.4.11. 


600. Future Perfect Active.— The future perfect active of most 
verbs is formed by combining the perfect active participle with éoo- 
par shall be. Thus, yeypadis éoopar I shall have written, cp. scriptus 
ero. For the two verbs which do not use this periphrasis, see 584. 

a. The perfect middle participle is used in the case of deponent verbs: diro- 
Achoynuévos Erouar And, 1. 72. 


601. Future Perfect Passive.— The future perfect passive may 
be expressed by using the perfect middle (passive) participle with 
écouat shall be. Thus, évevopevor goecbe you will have been deceived. 


FIRST CONJUGATION OR VERBS IN Q 


602. Verbs in -w have the thematic vowel -% (#/»-) between the 
tense-stem and the personal endings in the present system. The 
name “conjugation,” or “thematic conjugation,” is applied to all 
verbs which form the present and iinperfect with the thematic vowel. 


603. Inflected according to the w-conjugation are all thematic 
presents and imperfects; those second aorists active and middle in 
which the tense-stem ends with the thematic vowel; all futures, all 
first aorists active and middle; and most perfects and pluperfects 
active. 


604. Certain tenses of verbs ending in -w in the first person 
present indicative active, or of deponent verbs in which the personal 
endings are preceded by the thematic vowel, are inflected without 
the thematic vowel, herein agreeing with p-verbs. These tenses 
are: all aorists passive; all perfects and pluperfects middle and 
passive; a few second perfects and pluperfects active; and those 
second aorists active and middle in which the tense-stem does not 
end with the thematic vowel. But all subjunctives are thematic. 
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605. Verbs in -w fall into two main classes, distinguished by the 
last letter of the verb-stem : 


1. Vowel verbs: a. Uncontracted verbs. b. Contracted verbs. 
2. Consonant verbs: a. Liquid verbs. b. Stop (or mute) verbs. 
N. Under 2 fall also (c) those verbs whose stems ended in o or ¢ (624). 


606. Vowel Verbs. — Vowel verbs usually do not form second 
aorists, second perfects, and second futures in the passive. A vowel 
short in the present is commonly lengthened in the other tenses. 
Vowel verbs belong to the first class of present stems (498-504; but 
see 612). 


607. Vowel Verbs not contracted. — Vowel verbs not contracted have 
verb-stems ending in j, v, or in a diphthong (as, «, av, ev, ov). 

Q) érélw cat, rpiw saw, xpiw anoint, poet. diw fear, riw honour (500. 2); 
(v) dviw accomplish, peGiw am intoxicated, tw loose, bbw sacrifice, bw produce, 
kwrbw hinder (and many others, 500. 1a); (ar) xvalw scratch, walw strike, wratw 
stumble, wadalw wrestle, dyaloya: am indignant, Saiw kindle, Salouar divide, 
Aralowar desire eagerly, poet. patoua desire, valw dwell, palw strike; (a) KAqzo 
(later xAclw) shut, celw shake, Epic xelw split and rest; (av) adw kindle, @patw 
break, arodatw enjoy, matw make cease (ravouac cease), poet. ladw rest; (ev) 
Baorredw am king, Bovdedw consult (Bovretowar deliberate), Onpebw hunt, xededw 
order, hetw stone, radedw educate, xopetw dance, povetw slay. Most verbs in -cuw 
are either denominatives, as Baoikedw from Baordeds ; or are due to the analogy 
of such denominatives, as radedw. yevouar taste is a primitive. @éw run, véw 
swim, wrAéw sail, rvéw breathe, péw flow, xéw pour have forms in ev, v; cp. poet. 
cebw urge, drew avert, axetw am grieved; (ov) dxotw hear, xodovw dock, xpotw 
deat, Aobw wash, 


608. Some primitive vowel verbs in -w, -vw (622) formed their present stem 
by the aid of the suffix «(y), which has been lost. Denominatives in -w, -vw, 
-evw regularly added the suffix, as poet. uyrl-w am wroth from pyyeyw (panes 
wrath), poet. daxpiw weep (ddxpu tear), poet. pirt-w beget from ¢iru-w, pebiw 
am drunk, Bacdeiw am king. Poet. dypiowar, pacrlw, unrlopa, xnxlw, dxdAvw, 
ynptw, Bde. 

609. The stem of some of the uncontracted vowel verbs originally ended 
in o or ¢ (624). 

610. Some verbs with verb-stems in vowels form presents in -»w (528), as 
rive drink, p0ive perish ; and in -cxw (526). 


611. Vowel Verbs contracted.— Vowel verbs that contract have 
verb-stems ending in a, e, 0, with some in a, y, w. 


612. All contracted verbs form their present stem by the help of the suffix 
t{y), and properly belong to the Third Class (522). 


613. Some contracted verbs have verb-stems which originally ended in o 
or ¢ (624). 
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614. Liquid Verbs. — Liquid verbs have verb-stems in A, p, y, p. 


The present is rarely formed from the simple verb-stem, as in pév-w remain ; 
ordinarily the suffix « (y) is added, as in aréXAw (oTeA-gw) send, xpivw (Kpiv-.w) 
judge, xrelvw (xrev-ww) slay, palyw (pariw) show. 


615. A short vowel of the verb-stem remains short in the future but is 
lengthened in the first aorist (644). Thus; 


a. a in the future, y in the aorist: falrw (dar) show, davd, 2onva. In this 
class fall all verbs in -atww, -arpw, -addo. 

b. ¢ in the future, e« in the aorist: pév-w remain, pevd,. Enea; or&d\X0u (o7ed-) 
send, oreh@, orecka, Here belong verbs in ~edAw, -ep, -eunw, -epw, -erpw, 
“EVO, -ELVO?, 

c. tin the future, t in the aorist: xdtvw (kdw-) incline, wrivd, Exdiva. Here 
belong verbs in -.AAw, -ivw, -ipw. 

d. vin the future, v in the aorist: cipw (cup-) drag, ctp&, tctpa, Here belong 
verbs in -vpw, -vrw. 

For the formation of the future stem see 535, of the aorist stem see 544, 


616. For the perfect stem see 559. Few liquid verbs make second perfects. 
On the change of ¢, « of the verb-stem to o, 7 in the second perfect, see 478, 484. 
Liquid verbs with futures in - do not form future perfects. 


617. Monosyllabic verb-stems containing ¢ have a in the first perfect active, 
perfect middle, first aorist and future passive and in all second aorists, but o in 
the second perfect. Thus, Péelpw (pbep-) corrupt, EpGapka, EpGapua., épOdpnv, but 
$:-EpPopa have destroyed (819). 


618. A few monosyllabic stems do not change e toa in the 2 aor., as réuryw cut 
Ereuov (but érapoy in Hom., Hat. etc.), yiyvouc: (yer-) become éyexdunv. See also 
Geiva, Gépopat, KéXouat, TOOt Pev-. Few liquid verbs form second aorists, 


619. Stems of more than one syllable do not change the vowel of the verb-stem. 


620. List of Liquid Verbs. — The arrangement is according to the classes of 

the present stem. Words poetic or maiuly poetic or poetic and Ionic are starred, 

I. fovrouae (Bovdr-e-), fédw (éfed-c-), ciddw* (eid-e-), TAW*, wEArWw, Hew, 

Toua*, préw (Epic pth-).— Bpéuw*, yéuw, déuw*, dépuw*, véuw, rpéuo, 

and youéw (yap-e-).— ylyvouar Cyere-), pévw, pluvw* (uev-), mévopat, 

obéva*, orévw, and yeywréw* (yeywr-e-). — Verbs in -euw and -ew have 

only pres. and imperf., or form their tenses in part from other stems, — 

Sépw, Fpouar (ép-e-), Eppw (épp-e-), Gépouar, orépouat, Pépw, éraupéw*, 
(éravp-e-), and xupéw* (xup-e-), Topéw* (rop-e). 

TH. d&yddAopar, dyyAdw, alddhw*, dArouat, drerdddw*, BdALw, SaddrAw*, OdAw, 
laddw™, ivdddArAouack, dxéddw, Shelrw (dper-, sere), SGéAAW*, TArAW, 
mothhw, oxédAw*, orédhw, -TAAAW, TIAAW*, THdrAAW, WaAAW.— -atv@ Verbs 
(the following list includes primitives, and most of the denominatives in 
classical Greek from extant »-stems, or from stems which once contained 
vy; 518 a): atpw*, doGualvwX, dopalyw*, Seualyw*, dpalyw*, eldpalyw, 


— 


614 D. redtpoec@a: in Pindar is made from Piprw (pipw knead), 
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Oavyatyw, lalrw*, calvw*, xpalww*, kopalyw*, kwpalyw*, ADpalivouar, wedalyo- 
pat, falvw, dvopalyw*, wnpuatyw*, mialvw*, womalyw, palyw, calyw, cnualyw, 
omeppatyw*, rextalvouat, patrw, preyuatyw, yeiualyw*, xpalvw, All other 
denominatives in -aiww are due to analogy ; as dypialvw, adalvw, yAvKalyw, 
Sua xepalvea, éx Opalvw, Peppalvu, loxvalvu, Kepdalvw, Korlalyw, ddalvw*, Nealvu, 
Nevxalyw*, papalyw, papyalvw™®, uialyw, popalyw, Eqpatvw, dpuaivu*, dgppatvo- 
pat, reTalvw, Tepalvu, mixpalva, puTalivw, Terpalyw, wyialyw, Sdpalvw*, bdalyw, 
xareralyw. — dheelva*, yelvouar®, épectvw*, Oelyw™, xrelyw, recpelyw*, crelvw*, 
relva, paetvw*,— Krtva (xdi-r-), Kpivw (Kpi-v-), dpivw*, sivouas (Xenoph.), 
ddivw, —alryive, dryéve, dprive*, Baltvw, Bapdvw, Bpadérw¥, hddrw, 
Oaprive, iGtvw*, Nerrivw, dipw, dprivw*, rhivw,— alpo, domalpw, yepalpu*, 
évalpw*, éxOaipw*, xadalpw, uappalpw*, peyalpu*®, calpw*, cxalpw, Trexpwatpouar, 
xalpw (xape-), palpw.— dyeipo, duclpw*, Selpw, eyelpw, etpopac*, -elpw 
join, ctpw* say, luetpw*, celpw, pelpopat, melpw*, orelpw, Telpw*, pbelpw. — 
olkripe (miswritten olxrelpw), — kivipopar*, Lapripopat, puripopal*, pop~ 
popw*, uipw*, ddépouar, dropipouar, roppipw*, ctpw, pipw*. 

IV. 2 kéurw, réuyw; DVD. dpdcKdrw (dpdr-e-); h. Balvw, xepSalyw, rerpalyw 
(also Class If) ; i. dogpatvoua: (d0¢p-e-), also Class III. V. See 627. 


621. Stop Verbs. — Many verb stems end in a stop (or mute) con- 
sonant. 

The present is formed either from the simple verb-stem, as in rAék-w weave, 
or by the addition of 7 or ¢ (y) to the verb-stem, as in BAdmrw (Braf-) injure, 
gurdarrw (dvdaxuw) guard. All tenses except the present and imperfect are 
formed without the addition of 7 or ¢ to the verb-stem; thus, SddYw from 
Braf-c-w, purdéw from pudax-o-w. 

622. Some monosyllabic stems show a variation in the quantity of the stem 
vowel ¢ or v, as Tpigw rub perf. rérpipa, byw cool 2 aor. pass. pixar, THKw melt 
(Doric rdw) 2 aor. pass. érdxny. Cp. 475, 477 ¢, 500. Many monosyllabic stems 
show qualitative vowel gradation: te.o.; vevov; ay w; aeo. For examples 
see 477-484, 


623. List of Stop Verbs.-—-The arrangement of the examples is by classes 
of the present stem. Words poetic or mainly poetic or poetic and Ionic are 
starred. The determination of the final consonant of the verb-stem of verbs in 
-tw, -rTw (poetic, Ionic, and later Attic -rcw) is often impossible (516). 

w— I. préra, dpérw, Paw, évérw*, Erouat, épelrw*, pw, Adurw, Aelrw, A€rw, 
pew, réurw, Teéme, pérw, TépTH, TpéTe. 

II. dorparrw, yrdurrw*, Sdrrwk, dlatw*, épérroua*, lawro*, xcayrrw, 
Khéxtw, korTw, pdprrw*, oxémropar, oxirTa, oKyplrTopar*, cKaTTw, 
xarérrw, and douréw* (Soumr-e-), cruTéw* (xrumr-e-), ruTTw (TUT-E-). 

B— I. dyelBopar, PAtBw, AelBw*, céBoue1, crelBw*, TpiBw, PéBopack, 

Tl. Prdrrw, cadinrw.—IV. c. X\apBdvw (A0B-). 

b— I. dhelow, yAudw, yoddu, épédw, udupoua, velpe (vider), ridw, crépe, 
orpépu, Tpé~u, TIdw*, 

Il: a@rrw, Barrw, dptrrw*, Odrrw (125 g), Opdatw (125 g), Kpvrrw (Kpud-, 
KpuB-), Kinrw, Adrtw, pdatu, pirrw (éppld-ny, but pla-}), cxdarrw. 

IV. a. rityw* = rintw. — addodvw* (ddd-).-— V. dradploxw* (dd-e-), 
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. Saréoua* (dar-e-), revtéw* (xevr-e-), waréouat (war-e-), wérouae (rer-, 


Tre). 


» aypdoou*, aludcow*, BAlr7w (Bder- from wir-, 180), Bpdtrw, épéoow*, 


Mocopa*, wupér7w (ruper-, wupey-). 


« b. duaprdvea (dpuapr-e-), Brarrdvw (Bragr-+-). 


G5w, ENSw™* (drivd-e-), dudpda*, Epiw, Z5w*, Lona, erelyw, épeldw*, 
(ad )eddw (ebd-€-), Fdouar, xpdw* (xyb-e-), cudlvdo*, uedopac® (yed-e-), 
pAdopar*, répdoua, ordvdw, creddw, pelSopar (also Epic peide-), pevdo- 
Ba, and xehadéw* (xedad-e-). 

Examples of denominatives from actual d-stems. -yusrdta, dexdfw, di- 
xdfe, merydfopa, drifoua®, ralfw, meurd{w, Yaxdtw.— atdNigouat, da 
plga, edakka, épigfw, xepxl{w, Aatfopai, crorAlfw, dportiia, Ynpltw. 

avSdrw* (dd-€-), xepdalvw (xepSav-, xepd-e-), olddvw* (oid-e-), yavddvw 
(x06-, xavd-, xevd-), 


« alOw*, EOouack® (dAG-e-), Ex Popa, Boddw*, elwba. (€0-, 563 a), épevOw*, 


ZyGa*, nedOw*, KAD Cw*, AfOw*, welOw, wépOw*, mevOouar*, rdw, and 
ynbéw (y70-€-), GOW (B6-€-). 


xoptcou*, 


« db. aleOdvopat (alo6--), dex Odvopar (€x 0-e-), Sapddva (dap0-c-), dc Odve 


(do 9-e-), Aaridvw (had-), pavOdyw (uad-e-), wuvOdvouar (rvd-). 


. wag xe for rad-cxw (98, 126). 


Bptxw, Sépxopar*, dudxw, kw yield, eixw* resemble, Edxu, épetkw*, épixw™, 
Fxw, tka, welku*, wrékw, peyxw®, THK@, TikTw (Tex-) and Soxéw (Sox-e-), 
paxdopat (unk-a-), pdxdopar (udx-a~-). 

alvitropat, drrw, 8edirtopat, éditTw, dviccw*, Swphocu™, KknpiTTw, wa- 
Adrrw, pirte, wérrw (and wérrw), wMocopact, ppitre, rriccw, 
gurdrTw. 


a. Sdxeva; d. ixvéoua (ix-). —V. See 527d. 


. dyw, dudya, dptyw*, éreiyw, lpyw, pevyoua*, Oéryw%, Oiyyw, AEvo, ATyw, 


opéyu*, rrityw, oréyw, orépyw, odlyyw, Téyyo, TuHyw*, Tpadyw, pet-yw, 
poy youa, PrAeyw, Ppvyw, Péyu, and piryéw (sry-e-), aruydw (oTuvy-c-), 


. epdw* and pégw (511), — dfouark, drardfw*, drardfw*, dprdgw, abddsw, 


Paordfw, xphifa, rAd Sw%, oTdfw, crevatw, spdtw* (egpirtw).— datfu*, 

Bapltwo*, xplfw, pacrigw, cadrmigw, ornpt{w, orlfw, oTpoparl(ar, cipliw, 

tplfw*, populfu*. — drivouak, ypdiw, witw, drohvfw, cpifw. — olnw tu. 
C. Oryydrw (Bry-).— V. ploy (526 ¢). 


. dyxw, Epxw, Bpax- in eBpaxe*, Bpéxw, YAlxouai, Sdxouat, Aéyxw, epxo- 


pat, eDyoua, Zyw (cex-), ldxw*, toxw (cu x-w), ely w*, udxopae (pax-e-), 
vay wr, of xouat (olx-€-, oly-0-), cuiyw*, ordpyw*, oreixw*, Tevyw*, Tpd- 
X4, TPYXW (TPIX-0-), PIX, Pix, and Bpixdouai* (Bpiy-a-). 
dpicow*, BirTw, Oparrw, dpitrw, rricow, rTwToW*, TAPATTY. 
C. xeyxdvw® (xiy-e-), Mavxdyw (Aax-), Tvyxdvw (TUx-€, TEVX-). — A. du- 
miox véopat (apmrex-), vrirxvéowar (brex-).-—V. diSdonw (dtdax-). 
ahéEw* (ddek-e-, ddex-), atgw.—IV. b. adtdvw (até-e-).—I. pw (éy-e-). 


Verbs in « or f(v).— Some verb-stems ended originally in 
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a. Sigma-stems (cp. 488 d) with presents either from -c-w or -o-w. Thus 
(1) from -c-w: deodw, atw burn, yebw, eto, fw, Opatw, xpobw, viropar* (n- 
vo-opat, Cp. vbe-ros), téw, celw, roéw*; (2) from -c-yw (488 d): dyatouar*, 
alddoua:, dxéoua. (Hom. dxelopar), dpxéw, yeddw, xelw* split, xrelw*® (7. 
xheéw) celebrate, xoviw*, Acdaloua*, paloua*, valw* dwell, vexew (Hom. 
vexelw), olvoBapew*, ofouar (from éfouat), wevOéw (How. wevbelw), arirtw 
(rrwe-w), rehéw (Hom. redefw), and some others that do not lengthen the 
vowel of the verb-stem (488). 

Also others, such as dpéoxw (dpeo-), vv, Sorvdpe, tBérvopu (7382). —o is 
retained in répropa:*. 

b. g-stems (from -v-tw): yalw*, dalw* kindle, xalw (520), xralw (520), valo* 
swim, flow . 222, — For the loss of ¢ in ééw, etc., see 43, 503. 


INFLECTION OF 2-VERBS 


625. Verbs which end in w in the first person present indicative ac- 
tive, and deponent verbs in which the personal endings are preceded by 
the thematic vowel, have the following peculiarities of inflection: 


a. The thematic vowel usually appears in al] tenses except the perfect and 
pluperfect middle (passive) and the aorist passive (except in the subjunctive). 
These three tenses are inflected like su-verbs. 

b. The present and future singular active end in -w, -es, -e: (463). The ending 
-ue appears only in the optative. 

c. The thematic vowel o unites in the indicative with the ending -»7., and 
forms -ove: (4634). 

d, The third plural active of past tenses ends in -y, 

e. The imperative active has no personal ending in the second person singu- 
lar except -o-» in the first aorist. 

f. Except in the perfect and pluperfect the middle endings -ca: and -co lose 
¢ and contract with the final vowel of the tense-stem (465 a, b). In the optative 
contraction cannot take place (Ato (7)o, Atoa-(o)o). 

g. The infinitive active has -e» (for -e-ev) in the present, future, and second 
aorist ; -e-va: in the perfect; and -a: in the aorist. 

h. Active participles with stems in -ovr- have the nominative masculine in -w». 


626. In 627-716 the method of inflection of all w verbs, both vowel 
and consonant, is described. ‘The examples are generally taken from 
vowel verbs, but the statements hold true of consonant verbs. 

Forms of w-verbs which are inflected according to the non-thematic 
conjugation are included under the w-verbs. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


For the formation of the present stem see 497-531. 


627. Indicative.— Vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the present by 
attaching the primary endings (when there are any) to the present stem in -% 
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(-9fy-). bw, Tivd (rTind-w), dalow, delww. The imperfect attaches the second- 
ary endings to the present stem with the augment. See the paradigms, pp. 114, 
120. For the active forms -w, -ers, ~e., see 463, 


628. -y and -« are found in the pres. fut. mid. and pass, fut. perf. 
pass. e-(c)a: yields y (written EI in the Old Attic alpbahet, 2 a), which is 
usually given as the proper spelling in the texts of the tragic poets, whereas e: is 
printed in the texts of prose and comedy. « was often written for q (7) after 
400 B.c,, as in dyabe? rdxet, since both had the sound of a close long e. It is 
often impossible to settle the spelling; but BodAe wishest, ofer thinkest, and dyer 
shalé see (from épdw) have only the -e: forms. -e is sometimes called Attic and 
Ionic in contrast to -y of the other dialects, including the Koiné, 


629. Subjunctive.— The present subjunctive adds the primary endings to 
the tense-stem with the Jong thematic vowel. or the endings -ys, -» see 468. 
Thus, bw, -ys, -9, Teds (= Tiud-gs), Ting (= Tind-y), palvwper, -yre, -woe (from 
-wyTt), Middle Atw-par, Ady (= Adyar), AUN-TaL; Tind-cPov (= Tiudy-cbor); 
pawd-peba, palyn-obe, Palrw-vra. 


630. Optative.—To the tense-stem ending in the thematic vowel (always 0) 
are added the mood-sign -i- (-te-) or -1y- (459, 460) and the secondary personal 
endings (except -~: for -», where the mood sign is -i-, 459). In the 3 pl. we 
have -te-». 

a. The final vowel of the tense-stem (0) contracts with the mood suffix (2), 
o-~ becoming o Thus Abou (Ado-i-p.), Abou (Abo-i-s), Morew (Abo-ce-v), Avoluyy 
(Avo-t-yunv),, Moto (Ato-i-00). 


631. Imperative. — The present imperative endings are added to the tense- 
stem with the thematic vowel « (o before -vrwy). The 2 pers. sing. active has 
no ending, but uses the tense-stem instead (waldeve, patve). In the middle -co 
joses its o (466, 2 a) ; Atou from Ade-co, galwov from galve-co. On the forms in 
-erwoar and -eodwoap for -oyrwy and -eo wv, see 466, 2 b. 


632. Infinitive.— The present stem unites with -ey: Ate-ev = Aterv, Nelae-ev 
= defreww. In the middle (passive) -c@a: is added : Atve-cPar, Aetme-rOat. 


633. Participle.— The present participle adds -»r- to the present stem end- 
ing in the thematic vowelo, Sterms in -o-»7 have the nominative singular in -w». 
Thus mase. Adwy from Adorr-s, fem. Avovea from Avorr-ya, neut, Afov from dbor(7). 
See 801 a and N. 


634. A few w-verbs in the present and imperfect show forms of 
the pu-conjugation. These are usually Epic. 


déxouar, 3 pl. déxaTae await for dexyrat, part. déyuevos, imperf. éd¢yunr. But 
these are often regarded as perfect and pluperfect without reduplication. éd€yuqy 


632 D. Severer Doric has xv and #xev; Milder Doric has tve»; Aeolic has 
éxnv. Hom. has dutverv, dutréuevar, dudvéper, 

633 D. Aeolic has fem. -owa in the present and second aorist (87 D. 3), 
Adora, Alrowa, 
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in some passages is a second aorist (688).—%5w eat (529. 5), inf Zayerar. — épvw 
(or eptw) in efptara:.—oirar wask is from déeras, not from Aovw (ep. 898 a).— 
olua: think is probably a perfect to otoua: (ol-o-).— obrdw wound in obra, otrd- 
pevat is 2 aor. — pépw bear, imper. Pépre. 


CONTRACT VERBS 


635. Verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow contract the final a, e, o of the verb-stem 
with the thematic vowel “ofc (-e/n) in the present and imperfect 
tenses. Thus, tipdw ripe, rovéw rod, SyAdw byAG; éxipaov éripor, érroieov 
éxoiouv, edydoov edjroww. The rules of contraction are given in 49- 
55; the paradigms, p. 120. 


a. Open forms of -ew verbs occur in the lyric parts of tragedy. 


636. Subjunctive.— The subjunctive adds the primary endings. For the 
contractions see 59. 


637. Optative.— do. becomes ¢, éo. and doc become o?, Thus, -do-i-u = -gxt, 
-ao-lyn-» = -@ny, -a0-tpeny = -wyny 3 -éo-i-wt = -ofyt, -€0-Ln-» = -olyy, -€o-L_ny =-olunp ; 
~bo-i-ui = -ofpme, -0-fn-v = -olny, -00-t-uny = -olunv. Thus, ripgdqy (ripao-ly-v), ripgiys 
(tipao-fy-s), Ting (Tipao-ly), tingpyny (ripac-i-unv), moto (sotdo-t-co), mowotro 
(wotdo-t-r0). 


638. In the singular -aw verbs usually end in -gnv, -gns, -wn, rarely in -Gut, 
-@s, -@. -ew verbs usually end in -ofnv, -olys, -oin, rarely in -otps, -ots, -of (-of 
chiefly in Plato). 


639. In the dual and plural -aw verbs usually end in -Gro», -grqr, -Guer, 
~gTé, -Gev, rarely in -ginrov, -wArqy, -wnuer, -Gyre, -gycav. -ew verbs usually 
end in -ofrov, -olr ny, -otwer, -ofre, -ofev, rarely in -olyrov, -owtjrny, -olnuer, ~olnTe, 
-olno are 


640. Few cases of the optative of -ow verbs occur. In the sing. both -oly» 
and -otus are found ; in the plur. -oiuey, -efre, -ofer. For peygnr from prydw shiver 
see 641, 


641. Several contract verbs have stems in -d, -y, -w. 


These are the verbs of 394, 398 with apparently irregular contraction, and 
6p6 do; with presents made froin -d-1w, -n-1w, -w-yw. Thus, from gyw, fhes, phe 
and xprowat, xpye(o)ar, xpyjerar come (6, (Hs, ¢f and xpOua, xp, xpArac; 80 
bupqy, wevqy from Supj-ev, revi-ev. ipdw, pryow (398) derive the forms in w and 
@ from lipe-, pryw- (lipde, pryww from Wpwo-sw, plywo-yw). The forms in -ow 
are from the weaker stems idpoc-, piyoo-. 


641 D. Hom. has dupéws, reivdwr, revjperat, urdowar, xphwr (Mss. xpelwr) . 
uttering oracles, vee, i8péw, The verbs in 394, except dn/6 and reve, have 
stems in 7 and & (86e); thus, in Hdt., yparac from ypderat, but xpéw imper., 
xpedpevos from xpfo, xpnduevos by 34. Hom. and Ion, g¢éw has the stem fw 
(fey), Hat, has oy, dupqy, but kvav, onar, 
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CONTRACT VERBS IN THE DIALECTS 


642. -ow Verbs in Homer. — Hom. leaves -aw verbs open 64 times, as varerdw, 
-tovot, thdet, dodidouoa, yodouey, TnAEOdovTas. When contracted, -aw verbs have 
the Attic forms, as 694, 6p@s, 69g ; as weipG makest trial from wepde-(o)ac from 
weipdopat ; #p@ didst pray from jpde-(o)o from dpdopa. 


643. When uncontracted, verbs in -aw often show in the Mss. of Hom., not 
the original open forms, but ‘assimilated?’ forms of the concurrent vowels, 
ae, act, on giving a double @sound by a prevailing over the ¢ sound ; ao, aw, aot, 
aov giving a double o sound by the o sound prevailing over the a. One of the 
vowels is commonly lengthened, rarely both. 


ae = (1) aa: dpderGar = dopdacdat, dyd- = (2) ow: perorrdw = perowdw, 
code = dydacde, aor = (1) o@: dpdorre = dpdyre. 
= (2) Ga: prdecOa = prdac bar, yyd- = (2) wou: HBdoyu = ABdoun, 
egbe = Hydacde. aov= (1) ow: dpdovea = épbwoa, dpd- 
ae. = (1) aa: dpders = dpdas, édec = ddg. ovat = épbwer, dddou (from 
= (2) Ga: pevorrder = pevorrdg. dddeo iimper. of éAdouac) = 
an = (1) aa: édys = édas. adda, 
= (2) Ga: prdy wooest 2 sing, mid. = (2) ww: HSdovea = PBdwoa, dpd- 
: = pra. ovct = dpwuct. ov here is 
ao = (1) ow: dpdovres = dpdwrres, a spurious diphthong (6) 
= (2) wo: HBdovres = HBdovres, uvd~ derived from -ovr-: dpa- 
ovro = pywarto. ovr-ta, Baovr-ta, Spdovre ; 
aa= (1) ow: dpdw = dpdw, Bodwv = or by contraction in é\dov 
Bodwr, from dddeo. 


N. — dd\6w from dddeo wander is unique: -yeAdorres is from yew (641). 


644. The assimilated forms are used only when the second vowel (in the 
unchanged form) stood in a syllable loug by nature or position. Hence dpowper, 
dpaare, dpaaro, do not occur for dpdoper, etc. (urwbpevos for prdbpevos is an excep- 
tion.) The first vowel is lengthened only when the metre requires it, as in #80- 
ovres for #B8dorres —Y—v. Thus two long vowels do not occur in succession 
except to fit the form to the verse, as wevorvdw for perorrdw; but HSworu, not 
7BSeu. When the first vowel is metrically lengthened, the second vowel is not 
lengthened, though it may be long either in a final syHable (as in pevorrdg) or 
when it represents the spurious diphthong ov from -ovr- (as in 7Bdwoa, Spdwer 
for #Bdovea, Spdovor from -opria, -ovre). 


645. The assimilated forms include the ‘ Attic” future in -aw from -arw 
(589) 5 as éddwor (= eArdover), xpepbw, Sauda, dapswor. 


646. The assimilated forms are found only in the artificial language of 
Homer, Hesiod, and their imitators, and nowhere in the living speech. They 
are commonly explained as derived from the contracted forms by a process of 
‘distraction,’ and as inserted in the text for the sake of the metre. Thus épds, 
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Podvres, the spoken forms which had taken the place of original dpdeis, Bodovres, 
in the text, were expanded into opdas, Bodwyres, by repetition of the a and o. 
While the restoration of the original uncontracted forms is generally possible, 
and is adopted in several modern editions, a phonetic origin of many of the forms 
in question is still sought by some scholars who regard épéw as an intermediate 
stage between dpdw and 66. It will bé& observed, however, that the forms in 
648 can be-derived only from the unassimilated forms. 


647. In the imperfect contraction generally occurs, and assimilation is rare. 


648. Some verbs show eo for ao, as #vreor, Tpbmeoy, jevolveov, wor éovrat. 
Cp. 649, 653. 


649. -aw verbs in Herodotus. — Hdt. contracts -aw verbs as they are con- 
tracted in Attic. In many cases before an o sound the Mss. substitute e for a 
(roruéw, dpéwr, épolreov). This ¢ is never found in all the forms of the same 
verb, and the Mss. generally disagree on each occurrence of any form. — Hdt. 
always has -gnv, -vunv, in the optative. 


650. -ew verbs in Homer.—-a. Hom. rarely contracts ew and eo (except in 
the participle). In a few cases ev appears for eo, as rocetuny ; rarely for cov, as 
rehebor. When the metre allows either -ee and -ee, or -ec, the open forms are 
slightly more common. e is often necessary to admit a word into the verse (as 
iyyeto Oa, éptrer), and is often found at the verse-end. -ée-a:, -ée-0, in the 
2 sing. mid. may become -efa:, ~efo, or -éai, -éo, by the expulsion of one «; as 
pbdetac or wvOéac sayest, aldeio show regard. 

Db. vecxelw, Tedelw, from -eo-.w (vetxes-, TedXes-) are older forms than vecéw, 
reréw. See 488 d, 624. felw, wreiw, wvelw show metrical lengthening (28 D.). 

c. On -npevar in Hom. see 657. 


651. ~-eo verbs in Herodotus. —a. Hdt. generally leaves «o, ew, eov, open, 
except when a vowel precedes the e, in which case we find ev for eo (dyvoebvres). 
In the 3 plur. -éoveris kept except in moedor, For -é-e0 in the 2 sing. inid. we find 
é0inairéo, ce, ce, in stems of more than one syllable, are usually uncontracted 
in the Mss., but this is probably an error. de? ¢¢ is necessary and deity are never 
written otherwise. —‘The Ion. ev for eo, eov, occurs rarely in tragedy. 

b. In the optative Hdt. has -éo after a consonant, as caddéor, but -of after a 
vowel, as rosotuc, mosol. 


652. Verbs in -ow.—a, Hom. always uses the contracted forms except in 
the case of such as show assimilation like that in -aw verbs. 


00 = (1) ow: Syibovro = Syidwrro. oo = oy : Snidotey = Syidwer. 
(2) wo : drvdovras = br vdovras. oov = ow : dpdover = apbwor, 
b. Hdt. contracts -ow verbs as in Attic. Forms with ev for ov, as dexaceior, 
(Sucalevy, are incorrect. 


653. Doric. — Doric (59 D.) contracts ae and ay to 7; ae and ag to n3 ao, 
aw, to @ except in final syllables: rig@, rivgs, riug, Timaues, ripfre, Timavre, 
tiun, Tiwiv. Monosyllabic stems have w from a-+o ora-++w. Some verbs in 
-aw have alternative forms in -ew (648), as dpéw, Tinéw, 
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654. The contractions of -ew verbs in Doric may be illustrated thus: 


Severer Doric Milder Doric 
prrlw, Prd, Pillw drdrév, PAT 
pirets, pidés(?) gidets, prrés(?) 
pre é prec 
prréoues, pidlopes, pirlwpes, Pirdpes Pirdopes, PiroBues, PrreDues 
pirate / pidetre 
“‘piddorri, Pidlorri, pid6vTe prrdovri, prrobyri, pirebvre 


a. w for eo isadiphthong. ev for eo is common in Theocritus. In Cretan 
t (= y) for e is often expelled (xoopyéyres = xoopdovres). 


655. Verbs in -ow contract oo and oe to w in Severer Doric and to ov in 
Milder Doric. ‘ 


656. Aeolic.—In Aeolic contract verbs commonly pass into the u-conjuga- 
tion : rivatpt, -acs, -ar, Tipduer, Tivare, Tiuacor, imperfect, éripay, érivas, értva, etc. 
inf. risav, part. riwass, -avros, mid. ripauar, inf. ripdpevac. So pihnuc, pldrquer, 
girnre, Pplrewi, épidny, inf. girnv, part. Pires, -evros, Thus bosque from dpéa 
= Att. doedw, cédnut, afynu:. So also dHrws, 8 pl. d4row:, inf. S~rAwr. Besides 
these fornis we find a few examples of the earlier inflection in -aw, -ew, -ow, but 
these forms usually contract except in a few cases where e is followed by an oe 
sound (roréovra:). From other tenses, ¢.g. the fut. in -yow, 7 has been trans- 
ferred to the present in ddixjw, robhw. 


657. Hom. has several cases of contract verbs inflected according to the wu: 
conjugation in the 8 dual: ctd#-rqy (ctAdw spoil), mpocavdy-rny (mpocavddw 
speak to), dredi-rny (dradéw threaten), duaprh-ryy (ouaptéw meet); also odw 
3 sing. imperf. (gadw keep safe). In the infinitive -nyeva:, as yormevar (yodw), 
mewvhpevat (werviw, 641), prrypevar (prréw), Gophuevar and gdopfvai (Popéw). But 
ayivéw has dyivéuevat 


FUTURE ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (582 ff.). FUTURE PERFECT 
(580 ff.) 
658. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the future alike. 


659. Indicative. — The future active and middle add the primary endings, 
and are inflected like the present; as \dcw, Moouat, On the two endings of the 
second singular middle, see 628. Liquid verbs, Attic futures (538), Doric 
futures (540) are inflected like contract verbs in -ew; thus pavG Pavotpyai, Kaho 
KadoSpuar, and wecotua:, follow rod rowipuae (385). 

a. The only future perfect active from an w-verb is redvytw shall be dead 
(584), which is inflected like a future active. Ordinarily the periphrastic forma- 
tion is used : AeAeuxdds Zropuas shall have loosed. The future perfect passive (Aed6- 
gouat shall have been loosed) is inflected like the future middle. The periphrastic 
forms and the future perfect passive rarely occur outside of the indicative. 


660. Optative. —The inflection is like the present: Atoo-yx, Adoo-t-uyv. In 
the optative singular of liquid verbs, -17-», -r9-s, -cn, in the dual and plural ~i-roy, 
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-L-rny, -i-pev, -i-re, -e-v, are added to the stem ending in the thematic vowel o; 
thus gaveo-lyy = davolny, pardo-i-per = gavotver. So in Attic futures in -dfw, as 
Bipasw (539 d) cause to go: PiBSnr, -Sys, -Sn, pl. HBPyer. | 

661. Infinitive. — The future infinitive active adds -cr, as \tvecv from Nboe-er, 
gavety from pavé(c)e-ev. The infinitive middle adds -cda:, as \boe-oOat, Pareto Gar, 
from ¢avé(o)e-cOa, 


662. Participle. — The future participle has the same endings as the present: 
Abowry Abgouvca Moor, pavdv havoloa davodv; middle, AvVedpevos, Pavovpueros. 


FIRST AND SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE (589, 597) 


663. All verbs’ inflect the first and second future passive alike, 
that is, like the future middle. 


664. The indicative adds -wa: to the stem ending in -@ye0- or -noo-, as dhvOy- 
oo-pai, Par}-co-wat. For the two forms of the second person singular see 628. 
The optative adds -i-uyv, as \vonoo-i-pyr, Parngo-i-wny. The infinitive adds @a, 
as dvb}-ce-c Oat, parj-ce-cbat. The participle adds -yevos, as Av@yod-yevos, pary- 
ob-pevos. 


FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (542) 
665. All vowel and consonant w-verbs inflect the first aorist alike. 


666. Indicative. —The secondary endings of the first aorist active were 
originally added to the stem ending in -c-; thus, ddvop, édto-s, edvo-7, Edto-per, 
édpo-re, €AUe-r. From éMiow came Zrtoa (by 35 c), the a of which spread to 
the other forms except in the 3 sing., where e was borrowed from the perfect. 

a. In the middle the secondary endings are added to the stem ending in -ca-. 
For the loss of ¢ in -o, see 465 b, 

667. Subjunctive. —In the subjunctive the long thematic vowel -/y. is 
substituted for the a of the indicative, and these forms are inflected like the 
present subjunctive: Ntow Adcwpar, Pjyw Pyyvwpat. For the loss of « in -cae 
see 465 a. 


668. Optative.— To the stem ending in a the mood-suffix 7 is added, making 
at, to which the same endings are affixed as in the present: Adca-i-m: = Adoaim, 
bca-Luny = Nigaluny, PHva-l-we = Pyvaus. The inflection in the middle is like 
that of the present. For the loss of ¢ in -co see 465 b. —In the active -eas, 
ele, cay are More common than -ats, -ac, -acev. 


661 D. Hom. has dfdyevar, dédper, dtey. Doric has -y», -ew; Aeolic has -yv. 

667 D. Hom. has forms with the short thematic vowel, as épvccouer, ddy7- 
TETE, VEMETHTETE 3 UVOHTOMAL, Epdeat, Thagbueoba, SyAnoeras. In such forms aor- 
ist subjunctive and future indicative are alike (532). Pindar has Bdcouer, 
atddcouer (457 D.). 

668 D. Hom. has both sets of endings, but that in a is rarer. In the drama 
-cas is very much commoner than -ais. -acs is most frequent in: Plato and Xeno- 
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669. Imperative. — The regular endings (462) are added to the stem in -oa 
(or -a in liquid verbs) except in the active and middle 2 sing., in which -o» and -a 
take the place of -a: dcov AtodTw, Aicat Aicdobw, Pirvov GnrdTY, Piva: onrdg Iw. 


670. Infinitive, — The aorist active infinitive ends in -a., which is an old da- 
tive : the middle ends in -cat: doar Aboa-cbar, PHvat Phva~-cdar, wrétar wréfa-cOa. 


671. Participle.— The active participle adds -»r like the present: masc. 
atods from dicarr-s, fem. Avoioa from Avodrr-a, Neut. Adcay from dicar(7). 
See 301. The middle ends in -wevos: Avod-uEeros, Pyvd-pevos. 


FIRST AND SECOND AORIST PASSIVE (585, 590) 


672. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the aorists 
passive alike, that is, according to the pceonjugation, except in the 
subjunctive. 


a. Vowel verbs rarely form second aorists that are passive in form, as jéw 
flow, éppinv (803). But Aéw is properly not a vowel verb (see 503). 


673. Indicative. — The indicative adds the active secondary endings directly 
to the tense stem ending in -6y- (first aorist) or -7- (second aorist), The inflec- 
tion is thus like that of the imperfect of a verb in -. 


EV0y-v — eridy-v VOq-pev er He-pev 
EOy-s — EriOy-s €\GOn-Tov érlOe-rov EXbOq-Te érOe-Te 
EU0y erly eAvOq-THy —-erwWE-THY Atoy-cay  éride-cav 


a. For -cay we find -» from -»(7) in poetical and dialectic forms before which 
7 has been shortened to « (40), thus dpunbev for apunénoay from épudw urge. 


674. Subjunctive. — The subjunctive adds -w/, to the tense stem ending 
in -Ge- or -e- and contracts: AvO&, -s, -7, etc., from Avdéw, -égs, -én, etc. ; Pavd, 
-as, -p from gapéw, -dys, -é, etc. 


675. Qptative.— The optative adds -i- or -1- to the tense-stem erding in 
-e- or -e-, aud contracts. In the singular -iy- is regular; in the dual and plural 
-i- is generally preferred, Thus Avéelqr from Avéely-y, pavelgy from pave-ly-v, 


phon, less common in poetry, and very rare in the orators. Neither Thuc. nor 
Hat. bas -ais. -a is rave in prose, most examples being in Plato and Demosthenes. 
Hat. has no case. In Aristotle -a: is as common as -ee. -atey is very rare in 
poetry, in Thuc. and Hdt., but slightly better represented in Xenophon and the 
orators. -eav is probably the regular form in the drama.— The forms in -eas, 
-ete, -e.av are called ‘ Aeolic,’? but do not occur in the remains of that dialect. 

671 D. Aeolic has “tS, -aiTa, -aY (87 D. 3). 

674.D. Hat. leaves ew open (aipeOéw, paréwor) but contracts en, ey (gary). 
Hom. has some forms like the 2 aor. subj. of w-verbs. Thus, from dayrdw (od- 
pvnut) subdue: Santo, -hys, hy, ~jere. So also Sahw (da- learn), carhy (cpre 
cause to rot), pavhy (dalw show), Tpawjouer (rTéprw amuse), The spellings 
with & (e.g. dapelw, daetw) are probably incorrect, 
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Avdetrov from Avoe-I-Tov, pavetroy from Pavé-t-roy, Avoetuev from Avde-t-yer, Paveiey 
from davé-e-v, The inflection is like that of the present optative of a s:-verb. 


Avde-In-v — Tie-Ly-v AvBe-Tepev -TrBe-7-pev 
Avoe-in-s —- T1Be-fy-s AvOe-i-rov —- ri8-7-Tov Avbe-t-re —- T1Be-i-Te 
Avde-Ly TiWWe-ly Avee-Gryv — riBe-l-THV Avbe-te-v —- TWWe-Te-v 


a. -elqvev is used only in prose (but Plato and Isocrates have also -ciuer). 
-elqre is almost always found in the Mss. of prose writers; -cire occurs 
only in poetry (except from yw-verbs). -eley is more common in prose than 
-elnoay. 


’ 676. Imperative. The eudings of the imperative are added to the 
tense-stem ending in ~@y- or -y-. Before -yrw», -@y- and -y- become -ée- and 
-e- (AvGévrwy, gavévrwy). For -re instead of -6. in the first aorist (Avéyre) see 
125 b. 


677. Infinitive. —-va: is added to the tense-stem in -@y- or ~y-: dAvdij-vat, 
Pavi-vac, 


678. Participle.—The participle adds -»r, as masc. Avéels from AvdevT-s, 
fem. \v@cica from Avderr-ya, neut. Avdev from AvGer(7T). See 301. So gpavels, etc. 


SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (546) 


679. Most verbs in -w inflect the second aorist according to the 
o-conjugation; some inflect it according to the pi-conjugation. 


680. The inflection of most second aorists of w-verbs is like that of an 
imperfect of w-verbs in the indicative, and like that of a present in the other 
moods. 


, 


-Auro-v &Nio-v Aime Ave 
&-Avmd-pyy €-2G6-pyv Aurrod (424 b. 2) A¥ov 
Ado dbo Auretv (Auréev, 424.¢) Adieu (Ade-ev) 
Alro-pas AVo-par Auré-cOan Nieodar 
Auro-i-pyy Mio-L pny Aurdv Nav 

: Aurs-pevos Av6-pevos 


For the loss of ¢ in -co in the second person singular see 465 b. 


681. A number of w-verbs form their second aorists without a 
thematic vowel, herein agreeing with the second aorists of pu-verbs. 
Cp. éuv p. 140. The second aorist of yryvd-oxw know is inflected 
as follows. 


” 677 D. Hom. has -nevar, as dnouOhuevac, Aagpeen (and gafva). Doric has 
-uev, Aeolic -» (ueOio Onn = yeducOivar), 

680 D. Hom. has the infinitives elréuevac, aibcen elwety. For davéey (Attic 
Baveiv) etc., Gavéey should be read. -¢e.» in Hdt. is erroneous, Doric has ~y, 
as morfv (PAwoxw go). Aeolic has -qv, as AdByy 
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682. The indicative is inflected like éorq (p. 138); the subjune- 
tive, like 8@ (p. 138). 


é-yve-v e-yveo-pev va yvd-pev 
eyva-s éyva-rov é-yva-Te yva-s yvO-tov = -yvG-Te 
eyve é-yva-r qv e-yvo-crav ye yvG-rov —-yvG-ov 


a. We expect éyvoroy, Eyvopner, etc. (551), but the strong stem yw has been 
transferred to the dual and plural. So also in é8yv, @p6qv, éédwv. — Subjunc- 


tive 8G, Bhs, BD, Birov, BGpev, Bre, BGor. On the formation of the subjunctive © 
see 757 D. 


683. The optative is inflected like Soiqv (p. 138). 


yvolny ; yvotpev or yvolnpev 
yvolns yvotrov or ywolnrov yvotre or yvolnre 
yroln yvoltny OF yvou;Tny yvotey or yvolqnovav 


a. So Balyv, Batrov or Balnrov, Baiuev or Balquev. In the 2 plur. the Mss. of 
prose writers have only -inre (yvofnre, -Balnre) ; but -yre is not attested by the 
evidence of verse. 


684. The imperative is inflected like or: (p. 139). 
ya, yore yvGrov, yudrov yvGre, yvdvTev 
a. In composition didyuwes, dvd Bn (428). For pie (from Bafyw) -84 in 
composition occurs in poetry, as dvd fa, 


685. The infinitive adds -eva, as yvdvac from yve-eve: (like orjvac 
from otyevat). In composition &eyvava (426 d). 


686. The participle adds -yr-, as masc. yvovs from yvorr-s, fem. 
yotoa from yorr-ya, neut. ydv from yvov(r). See 301. In composi- 
tion d&eayvods (426 d). ; 


a. Before vr the long vowel w is regularly shortened to o by 40. 


687. The following w-verbs have second aorists of the ps form. 
aXloxopat (adr-0-) am captured, éddwy or HAwy (GAG, ddolgv, GXGvat, ddrovs). 
Balww (Ba-} go, EBnv (86, Batyy, B70e and also -8a in composition, Byva:, Bas). 
Bidw (Bi-) live, éBlov (6:6, Bigyr, Bidvar, Bwts). Hom. Bidrw imper. 
ynpdaoxw (ynpa-) grow old, yypavai poet., ynpds Hom. 
yeyvookw (yv0-, yrw-) know, tyvov (yy, yrolgv, yrOG., yvOvai, yvovs). 

-d:Spaoxw (Spa-) run, only in composition, -€ipéy (-5p&, -dpainv, -dpAvac, -dpas). 

Hat. has Zdpnv, dpfvai, Spas in composition. 
dtw (d0-) enter eddy entered inflected p. 140 (dbw, opt. Hom. dy and %xdupev for 

du-ln, éxbv-i-pev 5 5061, dévar, dbs). 
exw (oxe-) have, oxés imper. 


682 D. éyvov, from éyrwy(r) by 40, is found in Pind. Hom. has Zdu, érhav, 
éxrav ; Pind. épvv. — Hom, has Barny and phryv. — Hom, has Patera, dAeras. — 
Subj.: Hom. has yudw addw, yooys yrs, yon yr, éuBiy dvaBZ, yr@roy, yydo- 
Merv yuOuer, -BHower Pbéwper, yudwaor yuo P&ow Pbéwary, 

685 D. Hom. has yudpevar, dbmevat, xrduevar, and -Krduev. 
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xrelvw (xrev-, xra-) Will, xray, Exrds, exrd, exrduev, 3 pl. Exrdy 551 D, subj. 
kréwpev, inf. xrduevor xrdper, part xrds; exrduqry was killed (xrdo@at, xrd- 
eves); all poetic forms. 

wéropat (wer-, wTE-, TTa-) fly, poet. Erryy (wralny, wrds), middle érrdéunv (rrd- 
cba, mrdpevos). 7TO, TTA, TT Ava are late. 

rive (me-) drink, rt imper. 

onéddw il drockdddw (oKed-, oKAE-) Ary up, dmrookhrvat. 

rha- endure, fut. rAfeopas, poetic ErAny (TNO, Tralgy, TAG, T¥jvas, TES). 

POdve (p8a-) anticipate, {pny (964, pbatny, Pbijva:, pods). 

piw (pu-) produce, épvv was produced, am (pbw subj., pivai, pbs 308), 


688. The following wverbs have in poetry (especially in Homer) second 
aorists of the ws form: @dopuar (adoo, aro), aravpdw (drotpas), dpaploxw (dppe- 
vos), dw (dmevac), Badrw (EvuPdyr ny, ZBAnTO), BiBpdoxw (EBpwr), root yer- (yévro 
grasped), déxopua: (SéxT0), Epic cexdvw (exlyqy, anno, cexeln, KexFvar and Kex7- 
pevat, Kixeis and xexjuevos; properly froin xiynut), KAdw (dirdKdas), cdo (KOO, 
KéxAvd), xrigw (xrievos), root Aex- (#rexro Laid himself to rest), tw (AITO), otrdw 
(oda, obrduevos), mdAdw (rdATo), TEeAd{w (érhjunr), wépdw (wrépGar = Tepb-c Oar), 
wrdbw (erhov), mr- (durviro revived), wriccw (Katarryrny), cebw (eootuny, 
Zouto, cbperos), POlyw (€pOluny), xéw (éxdunr, xvueros). 

Zdexro, rédro are properly first aorists (for éXex-o~ro, mah-c-ro), ¢ being lost 
between two consonants (103). 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE 
(555, 561) 


689. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the first perfect 
alike. Some verbs in -w inflect the second perfect according to the 
wconjtgation, others inflect it according to the pe-conjugation. 


690. Indicative. — Originally the endings were added to the stem without 
any thematic vowel. Of this unthematic formation a few traces survive (573). 
In the 2 p. sing. the ending is -s, but originally -#a ; in the 3 pl. -xas. stands for 
ka-vet out Of xa-pre (100). Thus Aéduxa, -as, -e, wérouda, -as, -e, etc. The peri« 
phrastic combination occurs in the indicative (599 a). 


691. Subjunctive. — The perfect subjunctive is commonly formed periphras- 
tically by the perfect active participle and @, qs, 9, etc. Thus Aehuds (yeypa- 
pws) &, etc., Neduxdres (veypapéres) Guev, etc. Of the periphrastic forms only 
the 1 and 3 sing., 2 and 3 plur. are attested. 


692. Instances of the simple perfect subjunctive (AeAvKw, yerypdg@w) are very 
rare. The simple form is made by substituting the thematic vowel ©/, for a in 
the tense-stem. Only the sing. and the 3 plur. are attested from w-verbs. 


693. Besides «ld (ofa) and écrhxy, etc., Attic prose has only about 16 
occurrences of the simple perf. subj., and from the following verbs only : Batvw, 
Sédia, éyelpw, Forxa, OvyoKw, NauBadvw, AavOdvw, mdoyw, Tod, Piw. Nippocr. has 
forms from PiSpdoxnw, rovd, redxw. There are about 30 occurrences in the 
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poetry. Attic prose writers show about 25 cases of the periphrasis from all 
w-verbs. 


694. Optative. —The perfect optative is commonly formed periphrastically 
by the perfect active participle and ezyy, efys, ef, etc. Thus deduaws (yeypagas) 
egy, etc., hehuxdres (yeypapires) eluer, etc. The dual is exceedingly rare. 


695. Occasionally the simple forms are used (AcAdcouu, yeypddoye). These 
are formed by adding the mood-sign 7, and the endings, to the tense-stem with 
the thematic vowel (c). All the -.7-forms are attested; of the -i-forms 
only the 3 sing. and 1 and 3 plur, 


696. Of the simple optative there are about 25 occurrences in Attic prose, 
and from the following verbs only: droxywpd, éfarard, eicBddrkw, rapadidwpt, 
Zorka, -€oT Hot, brnpeTG, Ovifcxw, AavOdvw, xaTadrelrw, wold, wdoxw, wWpodpxropat, 
éurintw, ptw. In the poets there are about 16 occurrences. Prose writers show 
about 106 occurrences of the periphrastic forms. 


697. Imperative. — The usual form of the first perfect imperative is peri- 
phrastic: Aeduxws fobs, ¥orw, etc. No classical Attic writer uses the simple forms, 


698. The second perfect is rare, and occurs only in the case of verbs which 
have a present meaning. From active verbs inflected according to the w- conju- 
gation there occur Kexjvere gape, Ar. Ach. 133 (xdoxw, xav), and kexpéyere 
screech, Vesp.415 (xpdfw). Most second perfects show the 4: form and have pres- 
ent meaning, as ré@va (Hom.) redvdrw from @vyonw dic, 646: from dédia fear, 
and xéxpax 6 from xpéfw in Aristophanes. Most such second perfects are poetical. 


699. Infinitive. — The perfect infinitive adds -é-vai, as AcAvxévar, NeAourd vac. 


700. Participle. — The suffixes of the perfect participle in the nominative 
are -(¢) és, -via, ~(¢)és, aS Nedvacs, Aehoureds. See 301 c, a, 309. 


7Ol. Pluperfect Active. -—-The pluperfect is formed by adding -ea, -eas, -ce, 
-e€Tov, -eT HY, -euer, -eTe, -ecay to the reduplicated stem. By contraction from 
€dehuxea, -eas, -ce come the forms édedvnn, ~ys -e(v). In the later language e 
spread from the 3 sing. and was used throughout, as édeAdxerv, -e1s, -e1, -exTor, 
-elt ny, -exmev, -ecre, and very late -ecav, The best Mss. of Demosthenes have -ew» 
in 1 sing. Instead of the simple pluperfect we find peripbrastic forms, 599 a. 


SECOND PERFECTS OF THE pi-FORM 


702. A few wverbs form their second perfects in the dual and 
plural without a by adding the endings directly to the stem. Herein 
these forms agree with the second perfect of ys-verbs (417). In the 
singular a is used. 


699 D. Doric has -ny and -ev, aS deddxny = deduxévar, yeyanew = yeyovévar, 
Aeolic has -7», as redvdeny. 

700 D. In the 2 perf. Hom. sometimes has -Gr-os for -b7-0s, aS Kexunts, -Oros 
(kéyrw am weary). In the 2 perf. Hom. sometimes has a for Attic 7 in the femi- 
nine, as épypds dpapvia from dpypa (dpaplioxw fit). See 573. Aeolic inflects 
the perfect participle as a present in -wy, -ovros. Thus Hom. xexAfyorras for 
rexdnyéras (KAdfw screum), Pind. wedpixovras (ppirrw shudder). 
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703. The second perfect déd:a IF fear usually has the forms of the first per- 
fect Sé¢5o.xa in the singular; less frequently in the plural. 


Perfect Pluperfect Subjunctive 

8oua or Séa &€8eBolkn or eSed(y SeSio (rare) 
Sé50uxas or bébtas &eSolxns or eeB(qs Optative 

SéS0uxe or Sébre Webolke. or ebebler SeBuetny (rare) 
SébuTov &eScrov "Imperative 
SéBtTov eSirqv 5é6.6. (poet. ) 

: Infinitive 

Séipev or ScBolkapev BS ypev Sebrévar or Seboucévar 
Sire = or ScBolkaTe e6éSure 
SBlact or Sebolkior Bray or eeSolkeoav Varn 


Sebids, -via, -d5 or 
SeSorrds, -via, -ds. 

704, Other second perfects infiected like 5¢6:a are the following : 

Salvo (Ba-) go, 1 perf. BéBnxa have gone, stand fast regular; 2 perf. 3 pl. Be- 
Paoe (poet.), subj. 3 pl. BeBaor, inf. BeBdvar (poet. and Ion.), part. Peas 
(contracted from feBads) BeBSoa, gen. BeBros. 

ylyvopat (yer, ya- ) become, 2 perf. yéyoua am regular; 2 perf. part. poet. 
yeydés (contracted from yeyads), yeyGoa, gen. yeyGros. 

c. GijcKnw (Oay-, Ova-) die, 1 perf. ré6vnxa am dead regular ; 2 perf. du. ré@varov, 

Dl. réOvaner, réfvare, reOvaor, 2 plup. 3 pl. éréévacar, 2 perf. opt. rebvalyy, 
imper. reOvdrw, inf. reOvdvac, part. reOvecss, -eGaa, -ebs, Zen. -eGros. 

d. fona (fe-fou-a) aim like, appear (ix-, ex-Sbas the ps forms Yovyper(poet.), 
elkGot for ¢oux-o-aor (poet. and in Plato). Zoxa (égxq plup.) has also the 
foll. forms: dolxw, dolxomut, douévar (eixévac poet. ), cords (elds also in Plato). 

Kpatw (xpary-) cry out, 2 pert. xéxpiya as preseut, imper. céxpaxa and xexpéryere, 
a thematic form (both in Aristoph.). 


& 


s 


7 


705. Other verbs with second perfects of the «:-form (chiefly Homeric) are: 
dverya (dvax0), BiBedoxw (BeBpares), eyelpw (evpyyopa), epxoua (eldyjruvOper), 


703 D. The root of déia is S¢i-, strong forms dfet-, for. Hom. has dle, dfor 
Seared, fled ; for dédoxa, Séd.a he has deldocca, defdia, etc. (oONce dedlaor). Here 
e is due to metrical lengthening. def§w, a present in form, is really a perfect 
for de-8¢0(1)-a. 

704a. D. Ilom. has 3 pl. BeBdaor, inf. PePdper, part. BeBaws, PeBavia, gen. 
AeBaGros; 2 plup. féBacay. 

b. Hom. has yeydare and yeydaou, inf. yeydper, part. yeyaus, yeyavia; 2 plup. 
exyeyaray. 

c. Hom, ré@vadi, reOvduevas and refvdpev, reOvyws -yGros and -yéros, fem. 
rTeOvnuins. 

d. Hom. imperf. efxe, 2 perf. 3 du. @xrov, 2 plup. éddixec dixray, dolxeray, part. 
doixdds (elds & 254), elkvia and dixvia (elorxuiar D 418); mid. Fixro, tixro. Heat. 
has ol«a, olxas. 
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wéuova (ueuads), raoxw (rérogbe), relw (eréribper), wintw (werras), root da- 
learn (Se5adés), root rAa- (rérhapev, rerAalyy, TérAaM, TeTAdyevas and rerAduer, 
rerdnds). 


PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE (574) 


706. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the perfect 
middle according to the pi-conjugation. 


707. Indicative. -—-The perfect middle is inflected by adding the primary 
middle endings directly to the tense-stem, herein agreeing with the s-conjuga- 
tion. The pluperfect adds the secondary middle endings. In vowel verbs the 
formation is simple, as in \éAv-pas, dXedv-uyy. But in consonant verbs, the con- 
sonant at the end of the stem comes into collision with the consonant at the 
beginning of the ending; hence certain euphonic changes described in 409. 
The periphrastie form occurs in the 3 pl. and sometimes in the 3 sing. (599 d, e). 

a. Stems in » avoid the forms -~oa, -»-o0; thus, from gaivw, instead of 
régavoa, éréparco the periphrastic repacuevos ei, HoGa were probably used, 


708. Subjunctive. — The perfect middle subjunctive is commonly formed by 
periphrasis of the perfect middle participle and 4, 9s, 7, etc. Thus deupeévos 3. 


709. From two verbs, whose perfect stem ends in y-(a), the simple forms are 
constructed. kxrdopac (xra-) acquire, perf. céxryuar possess (1946), forms its 
subjunctive by adding the thematic vowel -©/y- to xe-«ra; thus xce-crd-w-pac = 
Kexr Gpat, Ke-Krd-y-cae = KexTH, Ke-nTd-y-Tae = KexTHrat, etc. — pipviyjoke (pva-) 
remind, pert. wéuynpoe remember (1946) : ne-prd-w-par = pepvipar, pepyy-d-pela = 
wepvdpeba. With xexr@par, peuvOpat, cp, iorGuat, p. 187, The periphrastic xexrq- 
Lévos @, weuvnudvos G occur. 


710. Optative.— The perfect middle optative is commonly formed by the 
periphrasis of the perfect middle participle and etyy, ets, etn, etc. Thus dedv- 
pévos env, etc. 


711. Some verbs add -i-pyy, -o-i-pny to the tense-stem (709). —a. xrdopa 
(xra-) acquire, perf. xéxrnyas possess (1946) : Opt. Kexry-i-uny = Kexrypany, KexTq- 
foo = Kexrqo, Kexr#-t-ro = xexrjro. Less frequent and doubtful are xexrgunv, 
-Go, -@70, -@ueba from xexrn-o-i-uny, etc. 

Dd. uturifonn (uva-) remind, perf. uduynyar remember ; opt. neprq-t-yny = pepry- 
Bny, pepri-i-co = perio, peuvit-i-ro = penvgro, etc. The forms peurguny, -Go, 
-@7o, etc., from peury-o-iuny, etc., are uncommon and suspected, 

c. Kahdw (xade-, KAy-) call, perf. xéxAnuae am called (1946) ; opt. xexdn-i-uny, 
etc. = KexAyuny, KeKATO, KEKATTO, KexATucda, 

a. BdddAw (Bad-, BAn-) throw, perl. 6aBEBrnus, opt. SiaPeBr zo be. 

N.—The forms in -7uyy, etc., have the p-form; the doubtful -gyyy, etc., 
belong to the w-conjugation. 


708 D. Hat. has peyvedyeda, and this form may be read in ¢ 168. 
711 D. Hom. has Aehoro o 238 = dedb-i-ro (Cp. Salviro). Pind. has penvataro, 
péuvowo in Xen. is from pévvopac. 
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712. Imperative. — In the third person singular the perfect meaning is regu- 
larly retained, as elpijoOw let it have been said. The 2 sing. and pl. are generally 
found only in the case of perfects with a present meaning, as péurnofe remem- 
ber! wh wepbByobe do not be afraid! wéravoo stop! See 698. 

a. The dualand 83 pl. are apparently wanting. The 2 sing. in -»co from stems 
in -» does not occur. For répavoo, repacpéves tof: was probably used. 


713. Attic prose writers have dvaBefhycbw, droKexpladw, eipjodw, exTjobw, 
peta bu, xeioo, -xeloOw, Kéxr noo, wéprnobe, TenalcOw, weTepavbw, wenolnoo, mwempa- 
oOw, repdcbw, mepbByrGe, TeTaXOW, TETOAUHTOW. 

714. Instead of the simple forms of the imperative we find the periphrastic 
use of the perfect participle and ie#, grrw, etc. (599g). Thus elpyudvor éo7u = 
elpjo bw. 

715. Infinitive. —-The perfect infinitive adds -c@a:, as AedU-cfar, Consonant 
stems lose the ¢ by 103, as AcdethOat, wewpax ar (406), ehnreyxdat, weddvéas 
(407). 

716. Participle. — The perfect participle adds -yévos, aS Achuuévos, Aehetpepeevos, 
wempaynuérs (406, 407). On the o of redacudéros see 409 d. 


SECOND CONJUGATION OR VERBS IN MT 


717. Verbs in -uc usually have no thematic vowel between the 
tense-stem and the personal endings in the present system (except 
in the subjunctive). The name “ y:-conjugation,” or “non-thematic ” 
conjugation,” is applied to all verbs which form the present and 
imperfect without the thematic vowel. 


718. Of verbs ending im -m the following tenses are inflected 
according to the ,s-conjugation (except in the subjunctive): all 
non-thematic presents and impetfects; all aorists passive; all per- 
fects and pluperfects middle; those second aorists active and middle 
in which the tense-stem does not end with the thematic vowel; one 
verb (cornu) in the second perfect and pluperfect active. 


719. Certain tenses of verbs ending in -y: in the first person pres- 
ent indicative active, or in -~oe in the present middle (and passive) 
when not preceded by the thematic vowel, are inflected according 
to the w-conjugation. These tenses are: all futures, all first aorists 
active and middle, most perfects and pluperfects active, and all sub- 
junctives. Verbs in -voys regularly inflect the subjunctive and the 
optative according to the conjugation. Furthermore, the 2 sing. 
in the present and 2 and 3 sing. in the imperfect active of certain 
verbs, and some other forms, follow the w-conjugation (746). 


720. Verbs in -wi add the endings directly either to the verb-stem 
(here a root) or after the suffixes w or vy. Hence three classes are 
to be distinguished. 
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A. Root class; as dy-wd say, verb-stem (and root) de, gy. This 
class often shows reduplication in the present and imperfect, as 6 
8a-pe give. 

N.— Two verbs have verb-stems ending in a consonant: eiut am (éc-u1) and 
Far sit (Ao-par), 

B. -v- class; as Seék-vi-ys show, verb-stem Sex-, present stem denvi-. 

C. A few verbs, mainly poetical, add ve-, vy-; as oxidvype oxid-ve- 
pev scatter, ddp-vy-pu Sdp-vo-per, Subdue. 

721. Yeponent verbs without the thematic vowel are inflected according to 
the pi-conjugation. 


PRESENT SYSTEM 


722, Verbs in -« belong to the first or simple class (504) or to 
the fourth class (623). 


FIRST OR SIMPLE CLASS 


723. The present is made by adding the personal endings directly 
to the verbstem, which is a root. This verb-stem may be used in 
its pure form or it may be reduplicated. 

a. Some verbs of this class with no‘active have a verb-stem of more than one 
syllable (usually two syllables). 

724. Unreduplicated Presents: eiui (éo-) am, etm (i-, el-) go, Fuar (Ho-) sit, 
hut say (H said, 8 sing.), keluar (xet-) lie, pnul (da-, y-) say, xpq it is necessary 
(793) ; and poet. &qu (d-) Blogp. 

725, eet ear ne dydouat) admire, déa-nar appear, dte-uar flee, 
make flee (cp. dlw), déva-uac am able (737 a), éri-cra-por understand, Epa-nar love 
(poet. for épdw), trraya: fly (late, see 726 a), xpdua-par hang Cintrans.), Svo-yar 
insult, wéra-var (poet. by-form of wéropar) fly, émpiduny bought a second 
aorist, o7eOpat affirm. 

a. Other such forms are Hom. teuae (¢ieuar) strive, etpyuar and gpuyae rescue, 
Ton, Adfuua: take. érioryror TL 243 owes its to such non-present forms as 
emia hooper. 


726. Reduplicated Presents. — 5{5yu bind (rare for déw), dfdwye (S0-, Sw-) 
give, tinue (é-, 9-) send, torn (ora-, ory) set, klypnue (xpa-, Xpn-) lend, dvivne 
(dva-, dyn-) benefit, whurdynme (rha-, wAn-) fill, wimpnur (rpa-, rpn-) burn, 
rlOnys (Ge-, On-) place. 

a. Also poetic Bipnu: (Ba-, Bn) go, in Hom. fipas striding, 5f-fypae (also 
Jon.) seek, for d:-dsn-vat by 116 (cp. fyréw seek), tAnut (Da-, try- for ciode-, 
atchy-) am propitious. tmrapa: (late) for rérouae fly is an analogue of torapat 
and is not properly reduplicated. rirpyu: bore is late, 

727, Verbs in -y: reduplicate with « in the present. See414,447. al-p-rhyut 
and i-u-rpyu: may lose the inserted nasal in compounds of ¢», but only when 
év- takes the form éu-; as gurlardnus, but éveriurdacay, Doric has «lyxnut. In 
é-vl-vy-yu the reduplication takes place after a vowel (verb-stem dva~, dvy-). 
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a. Reduplication is in place only in present and imperfect; but Hom, has 
Siddboopev. : 


FOURTH CLASS 


728. Most pe-verbs of the fourth class add -v- (after a vowel, 
-vyv-) to the verb-stem. 


729, Verb-stenis in -a: xepd-vviye mix, xpeud-vdue hang (intrans.), merd- 
vrtur spread, oxedd-vyiu. scatter. 

730. Verb-stems in « (for eo): &vvtue (in prose dudié-wip.) clothe, xopé- 
pyipe satiate, oBé-vripe extinguish. 


731. Verbstems in w: (d-miu gird, pbowviu strengthen, orpo-rriu. spread. 


732, <Ay}l the forms in -»vip. started from verb-stems ending in o : ¢vvipe from 
éo-vd-ut, oBévyiys from ocBeo-vi-m, fdvriae from {wo-vd-u. All the other verbs 
are analogues of these. 


733. Verb-stems in a consonant: &y-vipe break, dp-ruuar earn, delk-vdpe 
show, elpy-vips (= dipyw) shut in, feby-vips yoke (dre)xra-viys often written 
-krivviae (= xretypw) hill, pely-vome Qniswritten uiy-vipe) mix, -oly-vige (= -ol'yw) 
open, brAdgOUpe (ddr-€) estroy, dy-viue (ou~e-, du-o) swear, sudpy-ryne wipe off, 
Sp-vip TOUSE, THY-viut (mary-, wyy-) fin, wriyy-vduc (Once, in éxmApyvvedae Thue. 
4.125; cp. wd%jrrw), wrdp-rupar Sneeze, pyy-wme (pay-, pay-, pwy-) break, ordp- 
voue spread, ppdy-vine (= ppdrrw) inclose. 


734, Poetic verbs: al-wyar take, d-vine complete (dvbw), dy-ryar am 
troubled, yd-vupat rejoice, dal-rime entertain, xal-vuuar excel, xi-vuuac move my- 
self. (cp. xivéw), dpéy-roue reach, rd-vuma: strégph, with vv carried into other 
tenses (raviw), Ti-vupac (op. Epic rivw from ri-vf-w) better relvupar, chastise. 


735: The verbs whose verb-stem ends in a liquid or nasal often form the 
tenses other than the present by adding e or 0, as dAAvue (from drvipe) Hdreoa, 
bdAwAeka (6d-€-), SurUpu Suoga (dp-a-), 


736. vipt-verbs form only the present and imperfect according to the pi- 
conjugation ; with the exception of oB&vrtim, which has 2 aor. @Bnv. The 
2 aorist passive and 2 future passive are rare, as Aryvdue éppdyny éxparyyooua, 
fedyroys eboynp. 


737. -vnue class. A few verbs add vy- in the singular, va- in the 
plural, to the verb-stem. These verbs are almost entirely poetical or 
dialectical; and show by-forms in -vaw. They are: 

Sdprnue (Sapvdw) subdue, xlpynue (xetpydwalso Epic) mix, cpluynuc (miswritten 


Kphurnus) suspend, méprnus sell, wirvnuus (wervdw) spread, oxlBynus (and «ldvnpe) 
scatter. 


736 D. From verbs in -viz second aorists middle are formed in Hom. by 
only three verbs: selyviye (Commonly written wiyvius) mix EuKcro, bprips rouse 
Bpro, wiyrume fix xarérnxro. 
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a. Only in the middle: pdprayor fight, ridvapo: (wArdw) approach. In au. 
vapat am able, va has gtown fast (cp. duvarés). 


738. Stem Gradation.— Verbs of the root class show in the stem 
vowel a variation between strong and weak grades in the present 
and imperfect indicative active. The singular has the strong grade, 
the dual and plural have the weak grade. The optative active and 
most middle forms have the weak grade. : 


a. 9 strong (original and Dor. 4), a weak; nul papév, pny Epaper ; tornue 
toraper, torny toraper ; Sdprnue Oduvaper. 

p. y strong, e weak: rlOnus rlOeuev, érlOny érlOcuev; tinue tener. 

c. w strong, o weak: dl6wy dldoper, 

d. evstrong, u weak (cp. relrw @drcwov): ets will go; ter. The grades e, ou, ¢ 
appear in 56, subjunctive of ofa know, pl. touer for lSyer (799). 


739. In the second aorist Zorn» I stood the strong form has been carried 
from the singular through the dual and plural of the indicative. The strong 
stem occurs also in the imperative (or@&, crfjre) and infinitive (orfpat). 


740. The second aorist infinitive shows the weak stem: Oeiva: from @é-era:, 
Sofvar from dé-eva. Cp. 469N. orfva: is, however, from ort-era: (469 c. N.). 


741. A few root verbs retain the strong grade y throughout. Thus, poet. 
anya blow dnyuev; dévres is from dyrres by 40; Slfnuac seek (poet. dlfer@a: is from 
Slfowar); wihamArAna fill 2 aor. everAjyny, opt. eurryunv. 

742. Verbs adding wv show the strong form of the verb-stem in the present. 
piyy-ve-ue break 2 aor. pass. éppdyny, pely-vi-ye (miswritten ptyviue) mix 2 aor. 
pass. éulyny, feby-vi-uc yoke 2 aor. pass. ébvyny. 

743. The ending vv varies between strong vi and weak vi. Thus delxvoys 
Selkviner, COelxviv edelxviuer. 


INFLECTION OF MI-VERBS 


744, Verbs in -w differ.in inflection from verbs in -w in the present 
and second aorist systems and (rarely) in the second perfect system. 
Verbs in -p: have the following peculiarities of inflection: 


a. The endings -«: and -c: (for original -r:) occur in the present indicative 
active: rlOy-yu, TlOn-o1; Py-pi Py-cl. 

b. The 8 plural present indicative active has generally the ending -dc., from 
a-avrt, aS TiOdaet, irraor. So in the 2 perf. active éoraau. 

c. The 3 plural of active past tenses has -cay: éri@e-cav. : 

d. The imperative ending -@ is sometimes retained: ga-é, o77-0; some 
forms never had it: 7i@e, tery. 

e. The middle endings -cac and -co regularly retain o: ri@e-cai, érlGe-co. 

N. —But not in the subjunctive or optative; and usnally not in the second 
aorist ; as 7109 for 7iBdy-ca, TiOeto for 7.6 é-t-c0, eOov for ee-co. 

f. The infinitive active has -vac: ri@¢-vat, d0dd-vai; the 2 aorist active has -evar 
rarely : Oefvar for b& evar, Sofvar for d6-eras. 
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g- Active participles with stems in -orr- have the nomineniiys sing. mase. in 
vods (801 a, 307 a): Si8ovs, 5466-rr-05, 


745. Forms of -u verbs which are inflected according to the 
thematic conjugation are included under the Second Conjugation. 


746. uw-verbs may pass into the w inflection elsewhere than in the subjunc- 
tive. a. Verbs in -vvue often inflect the present and imperfect active (not the 
middle) from a present in -wWw; as dexriw (but usually detxvipe), Sexviers, decx- 
vier, imperf. édelxvvov, -es, -e, etc. ; imper. deixvve, inf. decxvdecry, part. deccwiwr. 

b. rlOnyus, lornus, Sldwps, igus, etc., show some w-forms in pres. (and imperf.) 
indic. opt. imper. and infin.; but the forms riféw, ioréw, diddw, téw, do ot occur 
in the 1 sing. 

c. In the present and second aorist optative of ri@yy. and tn there is a 
transition to the w-conjugation but not in the ] and 2 singular. The accent is 
differently reported: (1) as if the presents were r:féw, téw; (2) as if the presents 
were ridw, tw. Thus: 

Active: dgiore for adictre, doiowy for ddieiev.— Middle: riGotro, émBolueta, 
auvOotro, éiBotvro (also accented rl@orro, érlOoivro) ; ~mpootro, wpootabe, mpootvro 
(also accented mpéocro, mpéocvro). Hdt. has -@¢ocro and -6e?ro. The form in 
-otro for -etro occurs especially in Plato. 

d. The Mss. vary between r:@Gyua: and rlOwuat, drodGuce ard drdPwpar (426 f+). 

e. Some other «verbs show alternative w-forms, as myumAdw, -ew (rlumdnee), 
mempdw (rlumpnuc), Hom. dydopar (&yapuar), and idouot (que). So often with 
-ynut verbs (787), aS dauvg and Sdprnor, éxipva and xipras. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


747. Present Indicative.—_a. The primary personal endings are added to 
the stem with the strong form in the singular and the weak form in the dual 
and plural. 

b. In the 2 sing. r6ys, tys, torgs, deixvis, etc., ¢ has been added to the stem. 
This o is obscure in origin, but cannot be derived from -o:. re@e?s is rare. 

c. 3 sing. rlgot, tornos, etc., with -ce for -re (468 c). 

d. 3 plur. riééaos, loraor, etc., from rifé-avre, iord-avte (463 d). 

e. For the retention of ¢ in ri@e-ca, etc., see 465 a, b, and N. 2 

f. didouar in the middle present and imperfect is used only in composition, as 
drodléouac, But the simple form occurs in the passive. 


© 


746 D. The tragic poets never have the w-forms ; the poets of the Old Comedy 
seldom; those of the New Comedy often have the w-forms. — Plato usually has 
-wiot. Hom, has fedyrvey (and fedyvucav, Spvvov, Surve, durvérw, etc.). Hdt. 
usually keeps the w-forms, but has some w-forms in 2, 3 sing. 3 pl. present 
indic. and part., and 1 sing., 8 pl. imperfect. Doric usually has the w-forms; 
Aeolic has gev-yvi, and duviy infin. 

747 :D. 1. Hom. has rléne6a, ridnor and ridel, riWetor; Sidois and Sidoteba, St- 
dwor (usually) and 4.802, dido80., pyyrSo. from pyyvu-vri, lace they go and tac 
they are. On toracke see 495. Mid, éudprao from pdprayar, 
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748. Imperfect. — rides ér{Ge., ddldour ed{Sous edtdov (for edidwy, -ws, -w) are 
thematic forms (746 b). For the imperfect of éévapa: and émlorapyar see 465 b, 
N. 1. For the retention of o in érifeco see 465 b. 


749. Subjunctive. — Attic 7:84, etc., are derived by contraction from the 
forms of the weak stem to which the thematic vowel #/y has been added. Thus 
ribdw, -éys, -én, Tiéwper, -énre, -éwor; dd6w, -dhs, -dn, Fiddwyer, -dnre, -~bwor. lord 
is derived from ioréw. See 746b. Verbs in -vige regularly inflect the subjunc- 
tive like w-verbs: Seccviw, -vys, -vy. 

a. Similarly the middle (passive) forms are derived from ridéw-pat 7Bén-(o) at, 
etc., Siddwepar 5:567-(o ar, iordw-pa lorén-(o)ar, etc. For the loss of o in -ca 
see 4658. -rdus verbs infect the mid. subj. like wpa. 

b. Stvapar am able, érlerapo. understand, xpévapar hang, and dyapat admire 
put «/, in place of the stem-vowel so that there is no contraction : dévwya, dvvy, 
dbvqrar, duvdueba, etc. So, too, émpiuduny, wplwyai (757 a). 

c. Traces of.-ira: in -viu. verbs are very rare: piyrira: Hipponax 19; cp. 
diacxeddvvirac P. Ph. 77 b. 


750. Present Optative.--The optative active has the secondary endings 
and the mood sign -i7- in the singular, -i- (-ve- 3 pl.) in the dual and plural. In 
the dual and plural the longer (-:y-) forms are rare. Thus riBelyy (718¢-{y-r), 
ribelper (7iOd-i-uer), leraigy (iora-ly-v) ioraiey (iord-e-v). ‘The shorter forms in 
dual and plural occur in poetry and prose, the longer forms only in prose. 

a. The middle (passive) has the secondary endings and the mood sign -- 
throughout: riBetuny (Tibe-t-uny), toraluny (iora-t-pny), ioratueda (iora-t-uefa), 
ddotvro (6:86-i-yr0). On riotro, etc., see 746 c. 

b. The accent follows 424 c, N. 1 (rifefro not 7l@ero). But the verbs of 749 b 
are exceptional : Suvaco Suvairo ; and So dyao dvarro from drive benefit (424 c, N.2). 


751. Present Imperative.— rie and diov are formed (cp. role: and 87dov) 
from rife-e, Sld0-e. tory and Selxw show the stronger stem forms. 

For the middle endings and the retention of o, see 466.2. a.—On the forms 
riérwoar for tidévtuy, Tir Owoay for TidsOwy, See 466. 2. b. 


2. Hat. has rifet reir ; ior G is doubtful; did0fs, did0?, 550001, taor Fier, -voor 
and -vover. Middle: -ara: and -aro (imperf.) for -vrac, -vro in reOdarat éribdaro, 
ioréarat lerdaro, duréara. durdaro, ~arat,-aro have been transferred from the per- 
fect and pluperfect of consonant steins, such as yeypdgarat, éyeypdparo (465 f). 

8. Doric has torip:, and a for 7 in all tenses (crdow, gorda, torav); -7t in 
3 sing. rlOnri; -yre in 3 pl. rleerri, OlSovre. 

4, Aeolic has rifys, Tidy, Tiberi; fords, tora; didws, Sldw; Sduris. 

748 D. Hom. has ériée:, é5ldous, éd/50u. — Hat. has sweper {bea 1 sing., édldour, 
23{dov, fora and dvtery (both in Mss.).—In poetry -» occurs tor -cay as rifev, 
tordy, dfdov (464 e. D.). 

749 D. Dor. has ridéw, -dwuer, Dut contracts e+ to 7; pl. &d@vre (and 
rlOqvri). Dor. has Séviiyou, torarar; Hdt. évicryrar, émoréwrrar, dvréwvra. 

750 D. Hom. has the p:-forms dSavfro and dawvbaro, Plato has ryyvbro. 

751 D. Hom. has tory and xadiora, dl8wh, éurlarnhi, burubt, Sprv01, teraco and 
lerao, rou, iorw occur in the drama. Pind. has Sido (active). 
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752. Present Infinitive. — The active adds -va:, the middle -c@a Selxviue 
admits the form dexvverv. 


753. Present Participle.— ‘The active adds -»r-, the middle -yevos. Thus 
tibels (ribe-vr-s), riBelca (ribe-vr-sa) 3 reOé-pevos, For dexvts we find decxwiwr. 


THE FUTURES 


754. The futures of verbs in -zt do not differ in formation and 
inflection from those of verbs in -w. 


TlOnue: Chow, Ohoouar, TEPHoopat 3 lore: OTHOwW, TrHTopat, TTAIhrouat, doTHkw ; 
tnye: How, -Hooua, -€Ojoouac; Slwuc: daw, -Sdoopat, SoPjooua: ; delxvvpr: SelEw, 
Gelkouar, SerxOjoouar, SedelEouac (late) or dedevypévos Foouar; pelyroye: peltw, 
~mixPhoouat, meyioopar (poet.), mepeltouas (Poet.) ; wipyriae: witw, rayhoouat, 

a. éo77éw is the only future perfect from a si-verb (584), 


FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE 


755. The verbs rléyu, tym, df{3wu form the singular active of the first 
aorist in -x-a, thus, 2yKxa, Z5wxa, fea. The forms of the second aorist (756) are 
generally used in the dual and plural and in the other moods. 

a. The form in « rarely appears outside of the singular, chiefly in the 8 pl., 
as €5wxay (= ESocay), less frequently in the 1 and 2 pl., as éduxapev, -a7e, 

b. That « was not a suffix but a part of an alternative root appears from a 
comparison of Oyx- in %yxa and perf. ré@yxa with féc- in fect. 

c. tornpt has tornoa I set, placed (mid. éoryodyny), to be distinguished from 
2 aor. Zornv I stood. 

“d. Oyxdpny is un-Attic ; }edunv (in comp.) is rare and probably found only 
in the indic.; edwxdunyv is very late. 


SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE 


756. Indicative. — riénus, tnut, {6a use the short grade forms in dual and 
plural active: &-0e-rov, &-Ge-per, 0e-cayv; e-rov, ef-per, ei-cav (for é€-rop, etc.) ; 
é-5o-wer, €-5o-cav. In the singular the «forms, %@y«a, fxa, fSwxa, are used. 
tory has tarny, €orys, tory (for dorgr, 404 ¢), Zr7nmer, etc. (p. 188). 

a. oBérripe extinguish is the only verb in ~via forming a second aorist (Zo Bn», 
oB&, ofelnv, cB90, cBAvar, oBels). 


752 D. Hom. has -pevar or -vae preceded by 7 in dhjuevae dfivar from anus blow, 
reOjpevat, Kixhpevar and aexfvac as from «lyn. Also lordpevat (and lordyev), 
fevywyevar (and fevywipev, once fevyrduev). -nev after a short vowel, as 7eBéuev, 
5ddper (once didobvar). Doric has ribéuev, didduev. Theognis has ribety, ovmety. 

753 D. Hom. has ri@jpyevos K 34, 

755 D. Hom. has t@nxav, @wxay, évjxauev, Ofkaro; Hdt. cvvO}xavro; Pind. 
On xkdpevos, ; 

756 D. Hom, has older -y for -cay in Yeriv (he uses torqoay also), Dor. has 
er, tory, €5ov, For the iterative ord-oxe, 86-cxor see 495. ; 
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bp. The middle uses the weak stems -0e-, -é-, -80- in €-6¢-yny, -etuqv (for é-é-pnr), 
é-56-ynv (only in composition). For the loss of ¢ in -co (@fov, €5ov) see 465 b. 

c. In prose the only uncompounded second aorists middle are érpiduny bought 
(pres. dréopac) and dyvjuny derived benefit (dvlvnui). oSviuny keeps y (poet. Svyco, 
dvhuevos). torn does not make the form dcrapny. 


757. Second Aorist Subjunctive. — All the forms of the 2 aor. subj. are due 
to contraction of the thematic vowel with the weak stem-vowel. Thus 64, etc., 
from 6éw, Géns, On, Géwper, etc. ; &, etc., from @w, Uys, wor; 3G, ete., from 3dw, 
b6ys, 569 3 o7, etc., from ordw, créys, etc., With «from » before a vowel. Cp. 682. 

a. érpiduny has rplwya. with &/, in place of the final vowel of the stem 
(749 b). 

758. Second Aorist Optative.-—-The forms of the optative of the second 
aorist are made and inflected like those of the present except for the reduplica- 
tion. Thus, in the active: Oelyy (6e-ly-v), sralyv (ara-ly-v), Sotwev (5d-t-per), 
dotey (66ue-r). The shorter forms are preferred in the dual and plural, and 
poetry has only these ; prose admits either the longer or the shorter forms. 

a. In the 2 pl. cases of -in-re (Solqre) are More numerous than -1-re ; but they 
usually lack metrical warrant. 

b. Second aorists of stems in v lack the optative in Attic. 

c. In the middle: defuny (Oc-f-ppv), doluny (So-i-nqr), -eluny (é-tunr). For 
Golueba see 746 c. For the accent of zplaio see 424 c, N. 2. 


759. Second Aorist Imperative.—On 6és, 56s, és, see 466.1. b. These 
verbs show the weak form of the stem (6é-rw, 6é-vrwv), torque and oBdvvijns have 
-6c in o7 9-61, 687-6. For orf-6: the poets may use -cré in composition, as drsora 
stand off. 

a. The middle adds -oo, which loses its « after a short vowel, as in od for 
6&c0, S00 for 56-00, mplo (and poet. mpla-co). ao is not dropped after a long 
vowel (8rnc0). Cp. 465 b, N. 2. 


c. D. In poetry: émrdunv (prose -érrbunr) from wérapar fly; Hom. rifro 
approached, @Bryro was hit (others, 688). 

757 D. The subjunctive shows traces of an earlier double form of inflection: 

i. With short thematic vowel: Ores, Oe. Operor, Orjopev, Onere, Ojovet. 
Homer : Ojopev, orouer, -crheror, Kixhouer, Saouer, droPjopac. 

2. With long thematic vowel: Ow, Oyps, O49, OfnTor, Ojuper, Ofnte, Ojwor. 
Hom. Ojw, Oyns, Op, oThys, orhy, avin, ddq or Sdyor, remarywor, Sdusr, 

By shortening of the long vowel of tbe stem we obtain a third form: 

3. béw, Ons, On, Oéyrov, Oéwuev, Oénre, Oéwo Hom. dgdén, Odwper, ordwper, 
Hat. déw, Odwpev, Odwor, Pdwpar, ordwner, dmooréwor, Acolic dw. 

4, From 8 are derived the contracted forms 63, fs, 69, etc. Hom. dvacrd, 
ds, 6G or dar, SOpnev; Dor. SGvrc; Hdt. -09, -Oftar; Samer, -SG7e, FGor. 

N. —In Hom. the Mss. often have «: for 7 of the stem, as Gclw, Belw, Geloper, 
Kix eloper, 

758 D. Hom. has oraljoay P 738, the only case of -i- outside of the singular ; 
86n (for du-ty), éxdipev (for -dt-L-pev), and péiro (for gOLi-ro) from Pbivw perish. 

759 D. Hom. has #é0 and @péeo. 
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b. .In composition sepives, dwb50s, mapdarnht, évbot, mpodod ; but xardbov, mept- 
dov, weptdor Ge (426 b-c). 
c. For the 3 pl. éérwoar, dérwoar, toOwoay, see 466. 2. b. 


760. Second Aorist Infinitive.— The active adds -eva: in Oeivar (Hé-evar), 
orivar (ortpevac), Sobvar (86-evat), eivar (éerac). ‘The middle adds -c#a, as 
0€-9 Bat. 


761. Second Aorist Participle. — The active adds -r7- like the present: dels 
(Ge-r7-s), Oetoa (Be-vT-1a), Gév (evr); orts (ora-v7-s), oTaoe (Ta-ryr-~0), oTdy 
(vra-vr). The middle adds -pevos, as 0é-pevos. 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT (AND PLUPERFECT ) ACTIVE 


762. Indicative. — The perfect of ri@yu: is réOqxe. A later form 7éBecxa, NOt 
found on Attic iuscriptions till after 200 p.c. and due to the analogy of elxa, 
still appears in some texts, réfexa is Doric. For xaééoraxa Attic used carasrh- 
oas éxw (cp. 599 b). 

a. The dual and plural of the second perfect and pluperfect of ternue (417) 
are formed without x: éorarop, éorayer (Without augment in the plupert.), éordox 
from é-cra-avri, pluperf. fora-cav. The singular is supplied by the 1 perf. gérrqKa 
I stand. 

763. Subjunctive. —ésrjxw and éor appear in prose and poetry, éorgxds 
& in prose, 

764. Optative. — éo7r#xoywu occurs in comp. in prose, dgeo7 Gres cfey in Plato, 
reOnkas eins and dedwxbres efev in Demosthenes. écralny is poetical, 


765. Imperative. — toraf: is poetical. 


766. Infinitive and Participle. — éordva: and éorés are much more common 
than éornxévas and éorqKas. 


PERFECT MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


767. réGeuar even in composition is rare and is unknown on Attic inserip- 
tions. For the pass. perf. xefuae (791) was used. Doric has réGeuar, 
IRREGULAR MI-VERBS 


768. eipi (éc-, op. Lat. es-se) am has only the present and future 
systems. 


760 D. Hom. has Oéuevar, Over; ortpevar; Souevai, Sduer; and Getvar, arHrar, 
Bodrar, Dor. has dduev, Sduev, order, 

766 D. Hom. has éordyerm and éorduer, éorads, -atros. Hdt. has écreds, 
-«Oros. Doric has -eta for -via (éoraxeta). 

768 D, 1. Homer has the following forms: 
Pres. ind. 2 sing. éool and efs, 1 pl. eiuéy, 8 pl. (etal, and) &aax not enclitic. 
Imperf. fa, a, Zor, 2 sing. Foda, 2noba, 3 sing. Fev, Env, Hnv, Fv (rare), 3 pl. Fray, 

‘¥oav; iterative (495) goxor (for ér-cxor). 
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PRESENT ImrrnrEecr 
Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
Sing. 1 eipt ® env qo qv : 
2 is elns tort jjota 
3 bert 1 ely toto qv 
Dual 2 éordy Frov  elyrov or efrov eorov jorov 
3 toréy Frov elfryy or elrqy = torrev jor 
Plur. 1 éopév Gpev — eljpev or elpev jee 
2 toré are clnte or etre tore ire or Fore (rare) 
elol dot einoay or elev totov qorav 
Infin. elvar Participle av, otca, dv, gen. dvras, ovens, dytos, etc. (805) 


Fetcre (with middle forms) 
tropa, toy (or toe), tora, treo Oov, recov, trdpeda,, trerbe, trovrat, opt. 
troipny, inf. toerbar, part. éodpevos, -1n, -ov. 


a. ‘The imperative 3 pl. gerwoay occurs in Plato and Demosthenes; éyrwy in 
Plato and on inscriptions. 


b. In composition dy retains its accent, as dwwy, dwofca, dibvros, etc.; and 
so Zora, aS dwésram (426). 


769. The optative forms efnuev, efyre, etyoay are found only in prose writers. 
eluev occurs in poetry and Plato, efre only in poetry, elev in poetry and prose and 
more frequently than efor. 


770. The indicative eiul is for *éo-uwe (87); ef is for *éox (originally éo-ci, 
463 b) ; éo-rf retains the original ending 1; eioé is for (o-)evr, cp. Lat. sunt; 
éouév, With o before « despite 105; the « is due to the influence of ésré. The 
subjunctive & is for jw, from éo-w ; the optative eyy is for éo-im-v; dev for éo-i- 
nev, cp. Lat. stmus. The infinitive efya: is for éo-vac; the participle &» is for 
éwy, from éo-wy, 


Subj. Zw, éys, 3 sing. &y, not, Fou, 3 pl. wou (twice Sor) ; were has 1 sing. perdw, 
and perelw (with metrical lengthening). 

Opt. efyy, etc., also ous, oc; Tmper. 2 sing. o-oo (middle form), fo7w, 3 pl. orwv. 

Inf. efvac and eupevae (for éo-pevar), tuper, also Zuevar, euev. 

Part. édv, dofca, ebv, etc., rarely the Attic forms. 

Fut. often with oo : grcopua: and @oouar; 3 sing. @eera, tora, soera, also eacei- 
ra. (as in Dor.), éooerbai, éooduevos. 

2. Herodotus has pres. ind. 2sing. eis, 1 pl. e(uéy; imperf., the Attic forms and 
Za, 2 sing. Zas, 2 pl. Zare; iterative Zoxoy ; subj. %w, wor; opt. once éuéoi, elyoay, 
less freq. elev; part. édv. 

3. Dor. pres. ind. 1 sing. qui and eiul, 2 sing. éocl, 1 pl. quds and elyés (Pind. 
eluév), 3 pl. évri; imperf. 3 sing. #s (for qo-7), 1 pl. Fues, 3 pl. foay and Hr; inf. 
Fimev, etuev 5 part. édy and fem. gacoa, pl. gvres. Fut. docetuas, -f, -fras Or -efrau, 
éooobvra: (540 TD.). 


4. Aeolic Eup. out of éope; imper.Zoeo, part. Zar, €ooa (Sappho); imperf. gov. 
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771. Old Attic 4 is from fa (Hom.) = jog, ie. éo- augmented + the sec- 
ondary ending «1, which becomes a by 35c. #s for #ofais rare. The 3 pl. was 
originally 4», contracted from fey (Hom.) ; this 4» came to be used as 3 sing. 
By analogy to fuer Fore the 1 sing. #» was formed, 


772. Inflected according to the w-conjugation are the subjunctive, the parti- 
ciple &v, and several dialect forms. 


773, ele (¢-, ei-; cp. Lat. ire) go has only the present system. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 

Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
Sing. 1 ety to Youpe or lolny qo or Yew 

2 a igs Yous We qevoOa or Ges 

3 dot iy You iro Fev or yee 
Dual 2 trov inrov Youtov trov ajTov 

3 irov inrov loirny irev ar 
Plur. 1 they Yopev — Toipev apev 

2 tre inre Youre ire ire 

3 taot toot XYovev lévrov Yiocav or jeoav 


Infinitive: tévar. Participle: ldv, lotoa, lév, gen. lévros, lodons, idvros, etc. 
Verbal Adjectives : ités (poet.), lréos, lryréos. 


a. The imperative 3 pl. ¢rwoay occurs rarely in Xenophon and Plato. 

p. The participle iw» is accented like a second aorist. The accent of the 
simple form of participle and infinitive is kept in composition, as mapiwy, mapi- 
oca, dmévat. Otherwise the compounds have recessive accent so far as the rules 
allow: mdpewu, der, but drqa, tpoojuer. 


774. ° elu in the indicative present means I shall go, Tam going. See 1880. 
For 7 go ¢pxoua is used in the present indicative, but not (in prose) in the 
imperfect, or in the other moods. The scheme of moods and tenses is as fol- 
lows: Present: indic. Foxouat, subj. tw, opt. fou or fofny, imper. f6., Inf. lévac, 
part, éév. Imperfect: 7a. Future: elu, éhevoolunv, ddedoer dat, éhevodpevos. 


775. In the imperfect the older prose writers usually have fia, fea, fe-v, 
the later have fer, jes, fet. The plural forms fewer and fecre are not classical. 
Prose writers seem to prefer jesav to qoar. The y here is the stem « augmented. 


776. The part., the subjv., and the opt. are inflected with the thematic 
vowel; and so also some of the dialectical forms. 


773 D. Hom. has 2 sing. efo@a (Hesiod efs) ; subj. fnc8a and fms, fyoc and ty, 
Youev and fouev; opt. ely and to; A infin, tuevas, quer, and lévar (twice). Imperf. : 
1 sing. fia, avfiov, 3 sing. Fie, ge, fee (at the verse-end, 7e ?), Jes dual ny, 
pl. jouer, #icay, érfcay, tcav, Hiov. For Fia, Hie, ficay Some write fea, fee, Teoay, 
Puture: etoopar 2402, 0 213, relooua & 8 and relcaro, éreisaro probably come 
from fieuat strive (778). 

Hdt.: fia, jie, Ficav (Mss.), but y for 7 is correct. 
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777. tyr (é-, 9-) send is inflected nearly like rique (p.135). The 
inflection of the present and second aorist systems 1s as follows: 


ACTIVE Mippiy (Passive) MImDpiE 
InpicaTIve InpicaTivs 
Pres. - Imperf. Second Aor. Pres. Imperf. Second Aor, 
8.1 ty tnv (4K) fepar - téeyqy — epyy 
2 Uns, tets (746 b) fers (7460) (afxas) ferai(465a) tero — cic 
3 tyes te (tke) terau fero §=— ciro 
D. 2 ferov ferov — elrov fer 8ov ter Pov — cic Bov 
3 ferov térnv — eityy ferfov oOqv — elo dyv 
PL 1 tepev fepev — cipev tuba téueda — etpeda 
2 tere Were ~~ — ive Geo8e ferOe — elorde 
3 tot (463d) terav — doav fevrar fevto — dro 
SuBIUNCTIVE 
8. 1 ié —6 tépor — opat 
2 ifs —~ ds tf —t 
3 ty —¥ irae — rat 
D. 2 tirov — Trev tfo8ov — jr8ov 
3 tijrov — ‘rov thor boy — yobov 
P.1 idpe — Gpey topeda — dpeda 
2 tire — are to Be — node 
3 teor — dor tavrav — dvrar 
OpraTIvE 
S. 1 tetqv — ein tetpyy — duny (758 ©) 
2 tetas — elys teio — cio 
3 tely — dy ieiro ~- ciro 
(— olro) ° 
D. 2. teirov or —drovor teicfov — edo@ov 
teiqrov — elnrov 
3 tciryy or — dry or telordqv — elo Oqv 
tery - — edyrny 


"77D. 1. In Hom. mu: usually has the initial « short. Present: ~tets, inor 
and -te?, leio. from ie-yrs, inf. iduevar and -iduer, Inuperf.: -Secv, ters, -ter, 3 pl. tev. 
Future: tow, once dv-éoa. First Aorist: Axa and énxa, évjxapey once, Fxav 
once. Second Aorist: for the augmented el-forms Hom. has usually the unaug- 
mented é-; as ésav, vro. Tn the subjunctive pefelw, pedyn, épen, ucOGpev. 

2. Hdt. has -ie@ (accented -dex), lefot, impert. -fec, perf. dvéwrra: for dvetvrat, 
part. ue-uer-t-pévos Tor pePeipudvos. 

8. Dor. has perf. gwxa, wpar. 
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P. 1 tetpev or —dpev or teipeda — eipeba 
felnpev — elypev (— ofpeba) 
2 tetre or —dreor tet Oc — clade 
te(nre — elnre (— oicbe) 
3 tetev or — elev or ieivto — elvto 
tetnoav — edyoav (— olvro) 
IMPERATIVE 
S. 2 te (746 b) —t feo — ot 
3 téra — tro tér bw — tr dw 
D. 2 = terov — brov fer Oov — trbov 
3 térav — trav tér Pov — tr dwv 
P. 2 tere — tre feoe. — kobe 
3 tévrwv (466. 2, b) — rev téo Buy (466. 2, b) — trdov 
INPLNITIVE 
tévar — eivar fer Oar — tobar 
PaRricIPLe 
tels, tetoa, tév — els, — elon, — & tépevos — tpevos 
Future : — fjow in prose only in composition ; — 4oopa: only in composition. 
First Aorist: yjxa in prose usnally in comp., — qxapyv; both only in the indie. 
Perfect Active : — eixa only in composition. 


Perfect Middle (Passive): — etpat (plup. — eipnv), — elo Ow, — cicbar, — elpévos, 
only in composition. 

Aorist: Passive : env, — 66, — &fjvar, — eels, only in composition. 

Future Passive: — @copat, only.in composition. 

Verbal Adjectives: — érés, — éréos, only in composition. 


778. Since tu is reduplicated (probably for ot-oy-u:) the initial « should be 
short, as it is in Hom. (rarely in Attic poetry). 7 is probably due to confusion 
with the ¢ of Hom. fejwae (siewac) strive, a meaning that Yeua: occasionally shows 
in Attic. teva meaning hasten occurs only in the present and imperfect. 


779. « is for e+e in the second aorist active (éé¢pev = ciev), perfect 
active (€é-«a = eka), perfect middle (é-é-a: = efuar), second aorist passive 
(é + €-Onv = ef@nv). In the aorists é is the augment, in the perfects the first ¢ is 
the reduplication of the weak stem ¢-. The first aorist #-xa has the strong stem 
form. Present subj. iG, ifs, elc., are for fw, téys, etc.; aor. subj. -d, -zjs, etc., 
are for -é-w, -é-73, etc. 


780. Much confusion exists in the Mss. as regards the accentuation. Thus 
for te’s we find tes, and in Hom. mrpote (present), as iffrom iw. See 746 c. 


781. For ddiore, ddiowy and mpootro, tpootcée, mpootvro (also accented mpéb- 
o.ro, etc.) see 746 c. 
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782. The imperfect of dginu: is either adiny or Apiny (450). 


783. dypl (da-, dy, cp. Lat. fa-ré) say, say yes, or assent is inflected 
in the present as follows: 


PRESENT IspErRFect 
Indic. Subj. Opt. Imper. 
Sing. 1 ¢dnpt $6 dalyv ; eb 
2 ys bis ains abl or pa = yoda or kbs 
3 gnot bh ain dire tn 
Dual 2 garév }frov not found arov tharov 
8 darév dirov not found darev éharny 
Plur. 1 gapév dpev atpev or hainpey ebapev 
2 daré dire = palnte pare ipare 
3 tcl ocr daiev or dalnrav pdvrav tbarav 


Infin.: dévor; Partic.: poet. puis, daca, pdv (Attic prose hdekwv) ; Verbal 
Adj.: dards (poet.), daréos. 

Future: dqce, pjrev, parwv. 

First Aorist : épyoa, dire, dyray., —, dijca, pyods. 

Perf. Pass. Imper.: wepdcOw let it be said. 


784. All the forms of the present indicative except $7/s are enclitic (181 c). 
—In composition ctudyu, cdupys (but the Mss. often have suudys and cuugas), 
ound, cvupade. * 

785. In the optative gaire does not occur, perhaps by chance (461, 683 a). 
gpaiper, poiey are ordinary Attic; galquer, dalnoay are rare. 

786. Middle forms in present, imperfect, and future are dialectic. 

787. of dye means refuse (Lat. nego). In the meaning assert, ddcxw is 
commonly used outside of the indicative. In the meaning say often, ddcxw is 
used. @gnoa and pjow are aor. and fut. in the meanings say yes and assent. 
Zpny, pn (and ¢dvar) often correspond to Lat. inguam, inquit. 


788. z%pnv and $6, dalnvy may have an aoristic force. epyv and poet. épduny 
are both imperfect and second aorist. 


783 D. 1. Hom. has ¢jcéa for gis; subj. dyy and phox (468 c. D) for $9; 
imperf. nv, div, %pyoda, PioGa, Eps, Pfs, 38. pny, rarely $7, 1 pl. paper, 
3 pl. %pacay, pacar, Epav, dav. 

2. Doric gayi, Parl, davrl; imperl. €p%, 2; inf. dPdévev; fut. picw, pdcoua ; 
aor, paca, 

8. Aeolic Pau: or Paty, paicda, 38. pairs, 8 pl. daio. 

786 D. Middle forms cf gyyl are rare or unknown in Attic (Plato has perf. 
imper. we¢dcéw), but common in other dialects; yet the pres. indicative middle 
is rare. Hom. has imperf. é¢dunv, éparo or ddro, etc., imper. Pdo, pdodu, ete., 
inf. do Gar (and in choral poetry), part. pduevos (also in Hdt.), These middle 
forms are active in meaning. 
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789. Apa Gjo-) sit is mflected only in the present system. The 
of the verb-stem appears only before -rat, -ro. 


és PRESENT Pav IMPERATIVE IMPERFECT 5 
ak 8a, ! 
te Baan Dae ~ Ms ieee eee 
‘rab qo Ov: 1° € yoo qr robov qo fe 
jora, =o yobov = yvrat For8u, ete. qoro | = rbny = vro 


The subjunctive and optative are wanting; present infinitive rjr@a:; parti- 
ciple ‘pevos. 

a. Uncompounded jua: occurs only in Epic, tragedy, and Herodotus. The 
missing tenses are supplied by éfouai, ttw and fou, 


790. In place of ja we find usually «é@yyat in Attic prose and 
comedy. xa@yuae sometimes is perfect in meaning (I have sat, I have 
been seated). The o of the verb-stem does not appear except before 
“TO. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
S. 1 xa@qpor Kaldpar Kaloipny &cabApqy (450) or Kalhpny 
2 Kd0qou, KabZ Kadoto Kdbycro &abqc0 Ka0ijoo 
3 KdOyTat Kabjra, Kaboiro Kabycbw &xd0qTo Ka0fjoro or 
Kabijro 
D. 2 xaOynorbov Kabfobov Kabotcbov Kdbyobov  exddnobov xa0fobov 
3 Kabnobov Kabijclov KabolaOrnv Kab_r@av eKabqrbny xabqcOnv 
P. 1 Ka@qpeda Kabdpeda Kalotpeda &cadqweba Kadypeda 
2 KGOnobe Kabfobe xKaboicke  Kdbnorbe exadyo be ‘Kab oe 
3 KaOqvrar Kadvrar Kabotvro Kalyrbwv  exdOnvro kairo 


Infinitive: ka@jr@a.; Participle : ka@qpevos. 


a. The imperative has xd 6ov in comedy for xd@yoo. In the imperfect éxatjunv 
is used about as often as Kaéjuny. 
b. The missing tenses are supplied by caGéfopar, xabliw, kaPltouas. 


791. Kelpat (xa-) lie, am laid, regularly used in the present and 
imperfect instead of the perfect and pluperfect passive of r/Oqu 
place. 


789 D. Hom. has etara, and tara: (twice), claro, and éa7c once (once frre), 
%- is probably the correct spelling for ei-. 

790 D. Hom. has 3 pl. caGelaro (xadjaro ?), Hdt. has xaréarat, xaréaro; xa- 
Ojore NOt KaOFRTO, 

791 D. Hom. has 3 pl. pres. xelarat, xéaras, xéovrac; imperf, xelyro, xelaro, 
xéaro, iter. xéoxero; subj. «frac, and xefra: for xe(z)-e-rac; fut. Keloouas. 

Hdt. has 3 sing. pres. «dera: and keira, 3 pl. xéarac; imperf. Execro, pl. éxéaro, 
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PRESENT InperFect 
Indic, Subj. Opt. Imper. Indic. 
Sing. 1 ketpor kelp 
2 xetoor ketoro éxevro 
3 keira kéqrau xéouro kelo Oo éxetro 
Dual 2 xeirdor Keio Oov exer Pov 
3 Keto Bov KeloBav exeloOnv 
Plur. 1 xelpe6a éxel peda 
2 Ketode (81a) Kénorde Kelo Ge Exe Ge 
3 xelvror (xara)kéwvra,  (apor)Kdorvro = kel Pov &xewro 


Infinitive; keto@a.; Participle : kelpevos. 
Future : xeloopar, xelory or keloet, keloeral, etc, 
a. In the subjunctive and optative xet- becomes xe- before a vowel (48). 
b. Compounds have recessive accent in the present indicative and imperative : 
mapdkewwor, Tapaxeco, but mapaxetobar. 


792. H-pt (cp. Lat, a-io) say occurs only in the present and imperfect 1 and 
3 sing., and is used in parentheses (as Lat. inqguam, inquit). 

Forms: jul, #ol; fv, %. Examples: rai, jul, rat boy, I say, boy! (emphatic 
repetition). #v& éys said I, #8 8: said he (1118). 

793. xy itis necessary is really an indeclinable substantive meaning neces- 
sity with the verb understood. In the present indicative éort is to be supplied. 
Elsewhere xp% unites with the form of the verb to be supplied; as subj. xpj 
(xen + 7), Opt. xpeln (xph + etn), inf. xpHvac (xp + elvar), part. indeclinable 
“xpecy (xph + bv); imperf. yp» (xp} + Hv), and less commonly ¢xp4v with an 
augment because the composite character of xpj» was forgotten, fut. Xpioras 
Cxph + fora). 

a. droxpy it suffices has pl. droxpGor, part. droxpav, -xpSoca, -xp&v, imperf. 
dréxpn, fut. droxpice, aor. dréxpyre. 

794. olda (i8, ciS-c, of8- originally with -; cp. Lat. video) know isa 
second perfect with the meaning of a present, and formed without 
reduplication. The second perfect and second pluperfect are in- 
flected as follows: 


792 D. Hom has %, Doric yrl, Aeolic foe. 

793 D. Hat. has xp, xphiv, xphvar, but drpoxpa, droxpar. 

794 D. 1. Hom. has ofdas a 337, tuner, tour (lroaocfor toaot 136); subj. eiddw 
mw 236 and iddw (? & 285), eldouery and efdere with short thematic vowels; inf. 
YSuevar, Vuer; part. eldvia and ldvéa. Pluperi. qdea, HinoGa + 93, Heldes(-ns?) 
XK 280 with » as augment (433), 7374, qdee, Helder . 206, 3 pl. tray for id-cay. 
Fut. oouas, inf. etinoduer and -cerr, 

2. Hadt. has ofdas, Suey and ofdaper (rarely), ofSaor, subj. eldéw, plup. 7dea, Foce 
(Gde P), -pddare, Fdecav, fut, eldjow. 

8. Dor. has toau: (pl. trauev, Yoarre) and oféa. Boeotian has trrw for torw. 
Aeolic has otdnu: and oida, 
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Seconp Prrrzcr Srconp PLUPERFECT 
Indic. Subj. ! Opt. Imper. Indic. 
Sing. 1 ofa 6a eldeinv 48n or ySew 
2 ofeba lBfs edl&e(ns tore Hdoyne8a or FSes 
3 otBe ldh elBein tore ydea(v) 
Dual 2 torov eldjrov  eldeirov iorov qorov 
: 3 terov ecldirov elbeirqy tore yor 
Plur. 1 tepev clSdpev . clBetpev or elSeinuev qopev Or YSepev 
2 tote elSqre el Bere elBelnre torre yore ydere 
3 totiot clSGor  eldetev elSelqoay irrwyv Yoav yderav 


Infinitive elSévar; Participle el8ds, elSvia, elSds (309); Verbal Adj. ioréos; Future 
edoopa.. Compound civoSa am conscious of. 


795. The verb-stem has the meaning jind out; hence the perfect ofa means 
L have found out and hence J know. 


796. In Ionic and late Greek we find olSas, otfauer, etc. These forms are 
rare in Attic. ofe@as occurs in comedy. 


797. In the optative dual and plural prose writers have either the shorter 
or the longer forms; the poets only the shorter forms. 


798. Pluperfect jdew, des occur in later Attic (Demosthenes), but are 
suspicious in earlier writers. 7deo@a occurs in the best Mss. of Plato and else- 
where, but it is less correct Attic. #dqs is incorrect. gdecis rare. jorov, forny 
are almost entirely poetic. In the plural #é5euer, FSere, Foecay are post-classi- 
cal. deuev, Fdere occur rarely in the Attic poets. 

799. ocic@a is from of6 + 6a; tore from i5 + re; tof from t6 + O& (83), topuer 
Colder fSuer) gets its « from tere (87). foaor is from 13+ cavrt, with o from 
(Hom.).écay = lé-cay with the ending -cav (cp. elfaor 704d). fdy is for H-€ldy 
with » as augment (433), 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE VOICE-FORMS, ETC. 


800. Some verbs in the present appear in classical Greek in the 
active voice only, as Baivw go, torw creep, tpéw tremble; others in 
the middle only, as drArouor leap, Bovropar wish, xéOnuor sit, xetuar le. 


801. Outside of the present some active verbs show middle forms 
especially in the future, as Byjcopor shall go, dxovoopat shall hear (805) ; 
and some verbs exclusively or chiefly deponent show active forms 
especially in the perfect, as yiyvoyar become yéyova, patvopar rage 
pepnva, dipxopat poet., 2 aor, @paxov, perf. déopxa. 

go2. For the passive voice the middle forms sufficed in most 
cases; many middle futures are still used passively (807), as déunco- 


802 D. Hom. has éxrduny was killed, éoxdunyv was stayad. Cp. also qderduny 
and afSeaGer (aiddouar. respect), dicaro and dio Ony (oiouar think), éxokwoduny and 
éxoroOnv (xordw enrage). 
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pot shall be wronged; and traces of the passive use of the aorist 
middle appear in Hom., as @@Ayro was hit. This use was largely 
abandoned when -yy and -Oqw came to be used as special marks of 
the passive. Originally neither -yv nor -Gyv was passive in meaning. 


803. The second aorist in -y is primarily intransitive and shows active 
inflection (as gry stood). Many so-called passive forms are in fact merely 
intransitive aorists of active verbs, as épptnv from péw flow, carexdyny from xara- 
kdivo lie down, and do not differ in meaning from the aorists of deponent verbs, 
as éxdyny from palvoua: rage. 


804. The aorists in -@yy that are called passive are often active or middle in 
meaning, as oq took pleasure in from dour, goxvvOny felt ashamed from 
aicxives disgrace, aicxtvona: am ashaned ; dpytcFmy became angry from épyite 
anger. 


FORMS OF ONE VOICE IN THE SENSE OF ANOTHER 


805. Future Middle with Active Meaning.— Many verbs have no 
active future, but use instead the future middle in an active sense: 
AopBdva take Appopa, yryvdcne know yvdcopa. 

a. Most such verbs denote a pliysical action, as the action of the vocal organs ; 
the action of the organs of sight, hearing, smell, touch; the action of throat, 
mouth, lips; bodily activity im general, voluntary or involuntary; and other 
aspects of the physical side of human organism. 


806. In the following list of active verbs with middle futures those marked * 
have also an active future ; those marked + sometimes have an active future in 
late Greek. All verbs adding -a»- to form the present stem (523, b, c) have a 
middle future except avédrw, AarOdvw, ddricxdvw. Verbs denoting praise or 
blame usually have both an active and a middle future. 


#d50 tPodw elud Rxhd tw oda ninTo *r lary 
tdxovw TyecAdw *e dw #kralw jolpwtw aréw {rrdw (erAqv) 
drardtw *yypdoxw *érrarvéw kph ge drort{w wvéw Tpéxw 
Tdpaprdyw ynptw épvyydvw terre tbpvipe = *rodéw Tpwye 
tdwavrdw yyvecnw ec blw troxto bpdw péw TUX GVO 
tdrohatw *ypitw Oaupdtw rayxdrw srorigw *podéw Tabagw 
*dpwdtu + Odxrw dw AapBdrw otpéw = fatydw petyw 
Baditw Sel5a *Oryydve = Adorxw maliw jtowrdw *pdvw 
Batvw (see 703) -Prfoxnw pavOdvs wdoxw ocrKdrTw xdoKw 
TBibe -didpdc Kw OpyaKw *yehw tryidw ftorovddiw yéfw 
*Bdérw = Rcadxw Kd pevw réw swim wivw (late) *xwpdw 


Prono Feyrwuidio  Ki(y)xdew 
a. Compounds of ywpéw with dmo-, cvy-, tapa-, mooo- have both active and 
middle futures; other compounds have onty the active futures. 


807. Future Middle with Passive Meaning. —In many verbs the 
future middle has the meaning of the future passive, as ddiucéw wrong, 
ddixncopat shall be wronged. 
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808. The following verbs commonly use the future middle in @ passive sense. 
(All of these have the iuture passive in late Greek, except audio By7éw, daw, sipyw, 
évedpebw, olxéw, Tadaywyew, mooayopetw, oTpeprow, aTuyéw. ) 


dyvolw not ta know 
dywrlfoua: contend 
dbixéw wrong 


elpya shut 
éxahtvw wash out 


duis By bw dispute for 
dvolyvije open, C.LA, ériBovredw plot 
2. 1054 (not found against 
in literature) éxbalpw hate 
Epxw rule Exo have 


diSdoxw teach 
édw permit 


Gepatedw tend 
Kwrtw prevent 


évedped lte in walt 


oT peBrbw rack 
arvyéw hate (poet.) 
rapartw disturb 
Thpéo guard 

rpépw nourish 
TpiBw rub 

bw rain 

grréeo love 
guhdrrw guard 


partiyow whip 

olxéw inhabit 

dporoyéw agree 

évedita reproach 

Tasaywyéa edu- 
cate 

rohepew wage war 

rpoayopeiw fore- 
tell 

orabudw measure 


809. Some verbs use in a passive sense both a future middle form 
and a future passive form; on the difference in meaning see 1738. 


dyw lead, tiouat, bx Pjoopac. 

dratadw deceive, dnarioopat, ékarary- 
Onoopat 

atvidvw increase, adinoopat, ablnOhoouat. 

Bhdr7e hurt, Brayouat, BrAapioopa. 

dortw manifest, Snrecouat, Syrwh}co- 
ea 

fyusdw fine, Snusdbocopat, (nuwyo omar 

xahéw call, cadoBuae (rare), KAnOjoouac 

knpottw proclaim, xnpvtowa: (rare), cy- 
pux Oho opat. 

kpivw judge, xpivotpar, kpifoouat, 

Adyw say, hdfouar (tragic), hexPHoouas 

helarw Leave, drorelPouat, dmorerpOjoojiac 


paptupéw bear witness, papruphoopar, 
HapTupyO ja ona. 

Tmodopkéw besiege, wodtopxioopat, wodt- 
opky Ojo opat. 

mpérrw do, mpatouat (rare), mpaxOjrouat 

oreptw deprive, amorrepicopat, drocre- 
pnOngopa. 

Tiudw honour, tipjoopat, TiunPhoouat. 

bPoliw insult, LBpodya, LBpichjooma. 

pépw dear, otcouat, olcOjcoua, KaTeve- 
xXOjoropas. 

ppovew: xatadpovicoua despise, KaTa- 
Pppovnbycopat. 

dperéw aid, dpeicoua, dpPernPjoopat. 


810. Middle Deponents. — Deponent verbs whose aorists have an 
active or middle meaning with middle forms are called middle depo- 
nents. The aorist passive of such verbs, when it occurs, has a passive 


force. 
Others 813 c. 


Thus airidopor accuse, yriicduyy accused, yreabyy was accused. 


811. Passive Deponents. — Deponent verbs whose aorists have the 
passive form but the active or middle meaning are called passive 


deponenis; as BotrAopor wish, aor. éBovdHOnv. 


middle in form. 
some sort. 


The future is usually 


Most passive deponents express mental action of 


812. In the following list verbs marked * have a future passive form and 
also a future middle form ; as Scadfyouar converse, aor. deehéxOnv conversed, fut. 


Searétouat and dcarexPjoouar shall converse. 


But qdouae take pleasure in has 


only poSjoouas, and jrrdopar yield to, am worsted has only #rrnbqooua. Verbs 
with + have also an aorist middle, but it is less common, or poetic, or late Greek. 
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fdyapar adniire, WyaoOqy arrdopae yteld to, yr7H}Onv 
*falddouac fecl shame, poéoOny . (év-) Oipdopar consider, tvediphony 
dAdopuar (usu. poet.) wander, aHOny (rpo-) 0ipéouar arm cayer, pocbiphdny 
TapirrAdopar contend, yuddyonv _ ¥E tar) Adyouat converse, duehex Oqv 
Tdpréopar deny, ypvnbay- (émi-)péropae Care for, drepedHOny 
ax Oouar am gricved, yy béoOny (paTa-)peropat regret, perevedhOny 
Botropat wish, eBouryOny (480) (dro-)voéouor despair, dmevohOny 
Sdopar want, dejOnv *(dta~) vodopar reflect, duevonOny 
déprojar (poet.) see, eddpxdny (€v-)vodopas think of, évevofOny 
dvvapyae am abie, ebvrqAny (480) 1 (ér-) vodopar think on, érevohOny 
evavTidopat Oppose, RravTiwOyny t(rpo-)vodouoe foresce, provide, mpoe- 
ericrapa understand, yrisrnOny vohOny 
Epapar épdcs love, npdcOnv olouat think, eheny 
edraBeopa: ain cautious, qrAaSAenv Proripndona: am ambitious, épidoripy- 
tHdoua take pleasure tn, Hodnv Ony 


a. Some verbs use either the aorisi middle. or aorist passive without distine- 
tion, as évavAlfouar bivouac, rpayyaretoua: am engaged in. 

b. Some verbs use both, but prefer the aorist middle, as dmoxpivoua: answer, 
dmohoyéouat speak in defence, uéudopat blaine. 

c. Some verbs use the aorist passive in an active or middle sense, as drropdopax 
doubt, pass. be disputed, aor. jrophOny; weipdw prove, reipdouar try, aor. éreipdOny 
(less often érepigcduny), fut. repdcouc and reipaPfoopa epdw (poet. Zpapar) 
love has npdoOny fell in love with, fut. épacbyoopuat. 


813. Deponents with Passive Meaning. — Some deponent verbs have 
a passive m@aning. This is avoided by good writers in the present 
and imperfect or future passive, is not frequent in the aorist, but is 
common in the perfect and pluperfect passive. Thus dzexptvera: (dare 
xplOy) radra this answer is (was) made is not good Greek. Few verbs 
show the passive meaning in most of these tenses; as dveoyar buy, 
am bought, éevnbyy was bought, edvqper have bought, have been bought, 


a. Present and Imperfect: dywvrifouar contend, am contended for, Bidfouar force, 
am forced, Nipaivopar maltreat, am maltreated, dvéopa buy, am bought. 

b. Future Passive: diaprdouat deiy, draprabjcopat, épydtoua: work, do, épyacd5- 
copa. 

c. Aorist Passive: These verbs (middle deponents, 810) have also an aorist 
middle ; the aorist passive is used in a passive sense: dywrlfouae contend, 
aixigouar harass, aivirroue: speck darkly, alridoua accuse, dxéouar heal, 
Bidtouae force, déxoua receive, Swpéopar present, épydtouat work, do, jyéo- 
pat lead, Gedopar behold, idouar heal, xrdopar acquire, Adpalvoua: maltreat, 
AwBdouar abuse, pipéouar imitate, droptpouar lament, rpopacttopna: fetgn an 
excuse, xpdopar use, avéouae buy. dmoxpivouor has dwexpwaro answered, 
drexplény usu. means was separated. 

d. Perfect and Pluperfect: These verbs use the perfect middle in the middle’ or 
the passive sense: dywvltopae contend, alvirropa: speak darkly, airuopas 
accuse, aroxpiroyar answer, drodoyéoua: make a defence, Bidfouar force, 
evOupéopar consider, épydtoua. work, do, etxouae pray, youre lead, erdopar 
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acquire, wBdoua: abuse, enxavdouat devise, piudouat imitate, rappynordtouar 
speak boldly, wodtrevouar act as (discharge the dutics of) a citizen, mpirypa- 
Tebopar and engaged in, oxémrouar view, xpdopor use, wvdouar buy. 


814. Active Verbs with Aorist Passive in a Middle Sense. — The 
aorist passive of some active verbs has a reflexive or middle sense, 
either sometimes or always. Thus cidpaivw gladden, yidpavOyy re- 
jolced, xivéw move, exiviOgy was moved or moved myself, dairw show, 
ehdvyy showed myself, appeared (épdvOyv usually was shown). 

a. These verbs are often called middle passives. 

b. The middle and the passive form of the future of such verbs is often 
found, the middle being frequently preferred. 

815. Aorist Passive and Future Middle forms: 
aicxtye disgrace, joxbvOny felt épylfiw anger, apyisOny became angry, 

ashamed, aicxvroBuat dpytobuar 
anidw vex, yrdony felt vexed, dvidcopa dpudw incite, opuhdny set out, dpuhoouae 
érelyw urge, yrelyOny urged, éxeliouar welOw persuade, érelodyy obeyed, relao- 
eippalyy gladden, nidpdvéyy rejoiced, wae 

evdpavodpar Thavaw cause to wander, érhaviOny 
kivéo move, éxivndyry moved (bestirred) wandered, wharfcopat 

myself, Kivpoopat rropedw convey, émopediny marched, mo- 
Koludw put to sleep, exoiundny lay down  petooua 

to sleep, Koiphropar poBéw terrify, époPHeny was afraid, po- 
Nordw vex, éhixyOny grieved, \jim#oouas Byoopa : 

a. dvdyouat set sail, xardyoua land, drMifouer arm myself, dpulfouar lie at 
anchor, generally have an aorist middle. 


816. Aorist Passive and Future Passive forms : 
peuvioxe remind, gurho Oy remembered, o¢dd\w trip up, deceive, éopadny erred, 


png Opoopat Jailed, cparyoouat 
eTpébw turn, corpdpyy turned, arpady- rixw cause to melt, érdxny dissolved, 
Topas languished, raxpoopar 


817. Passive Aorist and Middle and Passive Future forms : 
dradddr7u release, drnddd-yqv departed, dradhdfouat, aradday}ooua. 
gala show, épdvynv appeared, pavotuar, paviooua (819). 


818. Some verbs have a passive aorist rarely in a middle sense; with the 
middle aorist in a different meaning. 
xoulfe bring, éxouloOyy betook myself, éxouicduny carried off. 
oStw save, eoddnv saved myself (was saved), éowoduny saved for my- 


sey. 


yetiw deceive, éyeicbnv deceived myself (was deceived), epevoduny lied. 


‘819. In some verbs showing Ist and 2nd aorist, or 1st and 2nd perfect, the first 
tenses are generally transitive, the second tenses generally intransitive. The 
future active of these verbs is transitive. In some transitive verbs the perfect 
(usually the 2nd perf.) is intransitive. 
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Gyvipe: trans, xardyrige break, -éata; intrans. cardyouuat break, 2 aor, -ed-yny; 
2 perf. -daya am broken. 

Balve go; trans. Biow shall cause to go, 1 aor. €Byoa, Ion. and poet.; intrans. 
2 aor. 2Bn» went, pf. BéBnxa have gone, stand fast. 

S$w: trans. cause to enter, sink, put on, Stow, ica, Sédxa; intrans. enter, Pass 
under, Sonat, ddvw, 2 aor. Zdvv dived, went down, dédixa have entered, gone 
down, In prose usually xaradiw make sink, xaréStea, xaradbow; xaTadsopas 
sink, xaradtooua, xarédvv. — Of another's clothes, évdtw (évédtea) means put 
on, drodiw edbw (drédica éfé50ca) mean take off; of one’s own clothes, év- 
Stoua. and évédiy mean pul on, drodtouat exdbouar (darddiy eddy) mean 
take off. 

éyelpw: trans. rouse, wake up, éyepd, iyepa, etc. ; intrans, éyelpouar wake, am 
awake, éyep0hoouat, Hyépiny, 2 aor. iypduny awoke, 2 pert. éypiryopa am awake. 

tornps set: trans. orjow shall set, 1 aor. gornoa set, dordény was set, iorapar 
set for myself, srjooua, éornoduny. Four active tenses are intrans, : 2 aor. 

Zorny (set myself) stood, pf. fornxa (have set myself) stand, am standing, 

elaraxn stood, was standing, 2 peri. éorarov stand, fut. pf. éorfiw shall stand. 

So also forapa: set myself, stand, orjoopat. 

N.— The same distinction prevails in the compounds: dvlorqu raise up, 
avdatny stood up, dplornu set off, cause to revolt, dnéoryy stood off, revolted, 
apdaryxa am distant, am in revolt; églornue set over, éréarny set myself over, 
égérrnxa am set over; xabiornu set down, establish, xaréorny established my- 
self, became established, xabéornxa am established. The aorist middle has a 
different meaning: xarecrijcaro established for himself; cuvicrnm introduce, 
unite, cvvérrnuer banded together. 

Aelrw leave: trans. Aelyw, FAuvrov, AédAoura have left, have failed, am wanting. 
relrouar nid. = remain (leave myself), pass. = am left, am left behind, am 
inferior ; 2 aor. mid. éduréuny left for myself (in Hom. was left, am inferior), 
Aelvouat will leave for myself, will remain, be left. 

palve: trans. madden, éxuairw, -uard, ~unva ; intrans. rage, walwpyat, pavoduat, 
éudynv, 2 perf. udunva am raging. 

Sdwpi: trans. destroy (perdo), drdrddus, -ohG, -dreva, -odddexa have rutned 
(perdidi) ; intrans. perish (pereo), dréddvuat, -ohoduat, 2 aor. -wAduny, 2 perf. 
-drwra am ruined (perit). 

nelOw ; trans. persuade, relow, traga, rérena have persuaded, éwelodqy, wewO4- 
couat; intrans. (persuade myself) obey, believe, relfopat, reloonar, éreloOny, 
rénewpa: am convinced; 2 peri. réroa I trust (= mredw) is rare in prose. 

mhyvope: trans. fix, make fast, miiw, trnta, ery Ony ; intrans. am fixed, 
freeze, whyvupat, rayhoouar, érdyyy, 2 pert. weryya arn fixed, frozen. 

mtve drink: 2 aor. ériv drank, 1 aor. erica caused to drink. 

wdAtro : trans. terrify, éxemdjrTw, Katardhi7Tw, -erdyka; intrans. am affrighted, 
exrART TOMA, -ETALY NY. 

apirrw do: rémpixa (probably late) have done, rémparya have fared (well or ill) 
and. have done. 

bhyvops : trans. break, -pitw, Yopnéa ; intrans. break, burst, pyyevpat, -payycopat, 
éppdyny, 2 perf. Zppwya am broken. 

oPévvips: trans. extinguish, put out, dnooBévviut, dmécBera, dwerBéoOny ; intrans. 
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be extinguished, go out, dwocBévvupas, drocBhcopna, drésBny went out, daréoBnxa 
am extinguished, 

chro: trans. make rot; intrans. rot, cf#rouat, éodryy rotted, 2 perf. céryra am 
rotten. 

rhea: trans. cause to melt; intrans. melt, rhxopat, érdxnv, 2 perf. rérnxa am 
melted. 

halve: trans. show, ¢davG, Efnva, répayxa have shown, répacpar, épdvOny was 
shown, made known; trans. also show, declare, palvoma:, Pavodpar, epnrduny 
showed (rare and poetic in the simple form; diepyrduny declared is com- 
mon); intrans. show oneself, appear, palvouat, pavfooua: and davoduat, epdyny 
appeared, 2 perf. répnva have shown myself, appeared. The middle means 
show oneself, appear; the passive, am shown, aim made evident. gparycouac 
means shall appear or shall be shown, and is not very different in sense from 
pavodua: (but see 1738, 1911). 

belpw : trans. destroy, Siapdelpw, -plepG, -épPeipa, -€pOapxa ; intrans. am ruined, 
Srapbelpouat, -edbdpny, -pbapHoopuar, 2 perf. diépGopa am ruined in Hom., have 
destroyed in Attic poetry. 

d¥o: trans. bring forth, produce, piew, pica; intrans. am produced, come tnto 
being, dbopar, picoua, Epur, 2 perf. rédvxa am by nature. 


820. Poetic forms: dpapicxw (dp-) fit, 2 aor. #papoy trans. and intrans. — 
yelvouas am born, éyewduny begat. —épelkw rend, 2 aor. Hpixor trans. rent and 
intrans. shivered. —dpetrw throw down, Hpirov trans. threw down and intrans. 
fell. — bpviye rouse, 2 aor. Spopoy trans. roused and intrans. have risen. — ava- 
yuyvdone read, avéyvwca persuaded in Hat., 2 aor. dvéyrwr read, recited. 


821. The following are poetic intransitive second perfects: papa fit (dpa- 
ploxw fit, trans.).— ordre hope (Epic Zirw cause to hope).—xéxnda sorrow 
(xjdo trouble). —~tpwpa have arisen (Sprius rouse). 


PART III 


FORMATION OF WORDS 


822. Inflected words generally consist of two distinct parts: a 
stem and an inflectional ending (191): 

Sapov gift, stem dwpo-, inflectional ending »; 
Avo-pev we loose, stem Avo, inflectional ending per. 

a, The inflectional endings of nouns and verbs, and the formation of verbal 
stems, have been treated under Inflection, The formation of words, as discussed 
here, deals primarily with the formation of noun-stems, of verbal stems derived 
from nouns, and of compound words. WUninflected words (adverbs, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, gnd particles) are mostly of pronominal origin and obscure 3 
such adverbs as show case forms are mentioned in 341 ff. 


823. Some stems are identical with roots (root-stems, 193) to which 
only an inflectional ending, or no ending at all, has been added. 


Bod-s 0%, cow po-s mouse i-s hog, sow 

els one (stem éy-) vai-s ship POE slame (PrEy-w burn) 
Onp wild beast (gen. @np-ds) dy voice (stem éz-) xelp hand (gen. xerp-ds) 
whuy thief («Mér-r-w steal) rots foot (stem zod-) xOdy earth (stem xGor-) 


824. Most stems are derived from roots by the addition of one or 
more formative suffixes. ; 
80-po-v gift, stem dwpo-, root dw (8l-dw-u give), suffix  po-. 
ypap-par-ebms scribe, stem ypauparev-, root ypad, suffixes war and ev. 

a. Most words are therefore built up from root, suffix, and inflectional end- 
ing by a process of composition analogous to that seen in compounds (869 ff.), 
in which the union of the various elements yields an idea different from that seen 
in each of the parts. 


625. A stem is primary if only one suffix is added to the root 
(83-po-v); secondary, when more than one suffix is added to the root 
Cypaprpar-ev-s). 

826. There are two kinds of stems: noun-stems (substantive and 
adjective) and verb-stems. 

827. Words containing a single stem are called simple words, as 
Adyo-s speech; words containing two or more stems are called com- 
pound words, aS Aoye-ypado-s speech-writer. 
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828. According to the character of the suffix words are called: 


a. Primitive (or Primary): formed by the addition of a suffix either 
to a root or to a verb-stem to which a vowel, usually e, has been 
added (485, 486). 


Root ypa¢: ypad-w write, ypad-4 writing, ypap-ed-s writer, yodu-wa 
something written, ypap-uh line. 

Verb-stem yev-e in yevé-oba become (yevdpny, yi-yv-opac): yéve-ovs gene- 
sts, origin ; Tep-e (répw bore) : répe-rpo-v gimlet, instrument for boring. 


b. Denominative (or Secondary): formed from a noun-stem (substan- 
tive or adjective) or adverb. 

Ypap-par-ebs uniter (stem ypaupmar-, Dom. ypdupa) ; ebdayor-la happt- 
ness (stem eddacuor-, NONI, eddaluwv) ; dixaco-cdvn justice, Slxa-vo-s just (dln 
right); pl\-to-s friendly (ptro-s dear); Bovdd-w enslave (Sobdo-s slave) ; 
rada-é&s ancient, of old date, from the adverb wakat long ago. 


829. Suffixes forming primitive words are called primary suffixes ; 
suffixes forming denominative words are called secondary suffixes. 


a. The distinction between primary and secondary suffixes is not original 
and is often neglected. Thus, in davdés terribte (der- fear), vo is a primary suf- 
fix; in oxorevés dark (oxéros, 858, 11), it is secondary. So English -able is both 
primary (readable) and secondary (companionabdiec). 

b. It is often difficult to determine whether a suffix is added to a verb-stem or 
to a noun-stem : foxt-pds strong (loxd-s strength, loxt-w am strong). 

¢. A primitive word may be forined from a verb-stem which is itself denoini- 
native: rogev-rys bowman from roefev-w shoot with the bow, derived from 7réfo-v 
bow. <A primitive may be formed with a suffix derived from a denomiuative : 
prey-upé-s burning (préy-w burn) with vpo from Avyu-pé-s (Acyu-s) shrill. 

d. A denominative often has no corresponding primitive; sometimes the 
latter has been lost, sometimes it was presumed for the purpose of word-forma- 
tion by the imitative process always at work in the making of language. Thus, 
déu-v-co-v bed, from deu-vo-y (déu-w build, construct). 


830. To determine the root all suffixes must be removed from the 
stem until only that part remains which contains the fundamental 
idea. 

a. Most roots are noun-roots or verb-roots ; but originally a root was neither 
noun or verb (193). Some roots are pronominal, and express direction or posi- 
tion. Greek has many words whose roots cannot be discovered. The form of 
a root in Greek is not necessarily that which Comparative Grammar shows was 
common to the cognate languages, 

b. Since the origin of many words, even with the help of the cognate lan- 
guages, is uncertain, we are often at a loss where to make the dividing line 
between root and suffix. Suffixes are often preceded by a vowel which may be 
regarded as a part of the suffix or as an expansion of the root (by some scholars 
regarded as a part of the root itself). 


831. Changes of the root-vowel. — a. The root-vowel is sometimes strong, 
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sometimes weak: a, ov (weak v); ev, ov (weak v); yor w (weakaore). etu-ya 
remnant, dhox-6s remaining, cp. elr-w, %-der-ov ; Lety-0s team, Cp. fevy-vi-me, 
fuy-br yoke ; crovd-4 zeal, cretd-w hasten ; d#0-n forgetfulness, darOdrw (dab-) 
forget ; %0-0s disposition, €6-0s custom, habit ; pwx-nds cleft, piyy-vi-m break 
(pay-, pry-, Aor-). Cp. 36. 

b. ¢ often varies with o, sometimes with a; ny sometimes varies with w. -yév-0-s 
offspring, yHyv-opmu (yev-) 3 T6v-0-s tone, relyw (rev-) stretch ; rpad-epbs well-fed, 
Tpop-4 nourishment, tpép-w nourish ; dpary-d-s helping, dpiy-w help. Cp. 36. 


832. Root-determinatives. — A consonant standing between root and suffix 
(or ending), and not modifying the meaning of the root, is called a root-determina- 
tive. : : 

Bd-6-po-y pedestal, from Balryw go (Ba-) ; #e-6-w (poetical for é¢cGiw) eat, for 
é6-6-w, cp. Tonic 25-w ; r7-0-w (poet.) am full, rhij-6-os crowd, mry--dpn satiety, 
cp. wlu-mdn-pe; ora-6-ubs day’s journey, ord-O-un a rule, from tornu (ora-) ; 
ohi-xX-w wipe, cp. cudw wipe. —On the insertion of o, see 836. 

a. The origin of root-determinatives is obscure. In part they may be 
relics of roots, in part due to the analogy of words containing the consonants in 
question. 


833, Suffixes. — A suffix is a formative element added to a root 
o to a stem) and standing between the root and the ending. 
uffixes limit or particularize the general meaning of the root; but 
only in a few cases is the distinct meaning of the suffix known to us. 


a. The origin of the Greek suffixes is often obscure; of those inherited 
from the parent language only some were employed to make new words ; others 
were formed by Greek itself (productive’ suffixes). From the analogy of the 
modern languages we infer that some suffixes were ouce independent words, 
which, on becoming a part of a compound, lost their signification. Thus -hood, 
-head in childhood, godhead are derived from Old Eng. ‘had,’ Gothic ‘haidus’ 
character, nature ; -ship in ownership, courtship, comes from a lost word meaning 
‘shape’; -ly in friendly from Old Eng. ‘lic’? body. So -édys meaning smelling 
(8fw), as in edddys Jragrant, acquired a range of meaning originally inappropriate 
to it by passing into the general idea of ‘full of,’ ‘like,’ as in wowdys grassy 
(roid), Aoyuwdns pestilential (Aousds), coPyxddys wasp-like (op7yé). This suffix is 
distinct from -ed4s having the form of, like (898 a). 

Conversely, many suffixes, themselves insignificant, acquired a definite mean- 
ing by reason of the root with which they were associated. — Irrespective of its 
meaning, one word may serve as a model for the creation of another word ; as 
starvation, constellation, etc., are modelled on contemplation, ete. 

b. Many dissyllabic suffixes, duc to a combination of the final letter or 
letters of the stem and an original monosyllabic suffix, adapt themselves to inde- 
pendent use. Cp. eyo-tism for ego-isia because of patriot-ism, -able in laughable 
and probable (from proba-bilis). Thus, patronymics in -dé4ns, -ddys 845. 2, 38; 
words in -ava 843 b, 5; -afos 858. 2a; -clor 851.1; -éerepos 316 ; -érns 843 a, N. 5 
~neis 858. 3; -jios 858. 2b; -etos 858. 2a; -des B58. 3; -idvov 852.2; -iryns 843, 
N,, 844. 2a; -ccuos 858, 9; -drns 843 a, N., 844. 2a; and many others, 

c. Simple suffixes are often added to case forms or adverbs, thus producing, 
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by contamination, dissyllabic suffixes; as. dpyat-o-s ancient 858. 2 a; madat-d-s 
of old date 828 b, dapi-vb-s vernal 858, 12 ; gugi-nd-s natural 858, 6b; cp. ér-ddr-o-s 
marine (dds). 

d. Many compound suffixes are formed by the union of two suffixes, new 
stems being created by the addition of a suffix to a stem, as: ryp-io 851. 2, wx-t0 
852. 6, wx-sdi0 854, See 854. 

e. Suffixes often show gradations: rnp, top, rep, tp (36 N. 1) as in d0-r%jp, 
Sd-rwp, Sbrecpa (out of Sorepyra) giver; Wdéd-rp-.a harp-player ; pny pv: Ai-pwyAy 
harbour, dt-ur-q lake ; pop pap: réx-uwp, réx-yap goal; ap p: d-wp water, 
v5-pa hydra ; wv av: réxr-wy carpenter, fem. réxrawa, from rexray-ya; and in 
Adwr lion, fem. Aéawa (843 b. 5). 


834. Changes in stems. — Various changes occur when a suffix is 
added to a stem. 

a, The final vowel of a stem is contracted with the initial vowel of a suffix: 
bptd.ov small snake (S¢i- + cdcov from Sgi-s). So when a consonant is dropped at 
the end of a stem: aldo-to-s venerable (aidds reverence, stem aidoo-), Bacre-la, 
kingdom (Bactret-s king, stem Baordrer- for Basidey-, 48), dore-fo-s refined (dor 
city, stem dorer- for dorey-, 43). Cp. 858. 2. 

p. A long final vowel of a stem may be shortened before the initial vowel of 
a suffix: dfxd-w0-s just, Sixn right, stem éixa-. (Properly dlxa: is an old case 
form, 833 c, to which -o-s is added.) 

c. A final vowel or diphthong may be dropped before the initial vowel of a 
suffix : cop-la wisdom (copi-s wise), Tiu-w-s honoured, costly (riuy honour, stem 
Tipa-), Bactdr-ixd-s royal (Bacrdred-s king), modir-ixd-s civic (rodtrns citizen, stem 
woNtTa-). 

da. The final letter or letters of a consonant stem may be dropped : swopo-cbvn 
temperance, moderation (cwdpwr temperate, stem owppor-), pedr-ddpiov little song 
(uéd-os song, pedreo-), GnO-wb-s genuine (ddyhis -és truc). So apparently in the 
case of a vowel stem in deoré-cuvos belonging to the master (Sear ys). 

e. The final consonant of a stem undergoes regular euphonic change before 
the initial consonant of a suffix: Préu-ua glance (Br€Ex-w look), diuxac-rHs a judge 
(Sixa5-rns, from dicdgw fudyc, stem dicad-), wlo-re-s faith (= mib-ri-s, from relé-w 
persuade, stem mi6-), A€kes style (= dey-ors, from Ady-w speak). 

f. Stems in o have an alternative in ¢ (cp. trmo-s, voc. tame; 229b). -This 
e often appears in denominatives: olkéw dwell, olxé-rns housc-servant, olxe-To-s 
domestic (olko-s house). 

g. Derivatives of 4 stems may apparently show win place of 4 ; as orparidé-rns 
soldier (otpared army), *Iradus-rqs an Haliote, Greek inhabitant of Italy (I7aXla 
Italy). See 843 a,N. Stems in & have y in ripj-es honoured (rip}, stem riua-). 

h. Vowel stems, especially those derived from verbs, often lengthen a final 
short vowel before a suffix beginning with a consonant: roly-pa poem, roly-oi-s 
poetry, woin-r}-s poet, rovn-ri-xb-s creative, poetical (mod-w make) ; Seopud-ry-s 
prisoner (Serpé-s, deoud fetters). Verbs with stems in a, ¢,o usually show in 
derivatives the stem vowel as found in the tenses other than the present; as 
Sn ré-w manifest, fut. dyrd-cw, dnrw-oes manifestation ; épsu plough, fut. apé- TW, 
dpo-ot-s arable land, dpo-rhp ploughman ; ebp-lox-w find out, fut. ebp-t-ow, eup-n-pa 
discovery, but cip-e-cus discovery, ebp-e-rs discoverer. 
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i. Vowel stems sometiines insert a vowel before a suffix beginning with a con- 
sonant : rod:-4-ry-s, lonic for rodi-rn-s citizen, wrodl-e-Opo-v (poctic) city. 

j. Consonant stems, and vowel stems not ending in 0, often show o ae a 
suffix in denominatives; a stem in -ov is thus replaced by one in -0: cwepo- 
ctvyn temperance (cdppwy temperate, cwppor-); aipar-b-es bloody (alua, -aros 
blood) and oxi-d-as shadowy (ond shadow) by analogy to doAd«s wily, 858. 3. 
Cp. 878-875. 

835. Several aabeientived are formed by reduplication: dy-wy-4 training 
(Ey-w lead), é0-wi-4 food (Ionic 26-w eat), yl-yds, -avros giant. Some, by me- 
tathesis (128 a): rpf-oes cutting (réu-v-w cut). 

836. Insertion of sigma. — Between root (or stem) and suffix ¢ is often 
found, and in some cases it has become attached to the suffix. This parasitic 
Jetter spread from the perfect middle, where it is properly in place only in 
stems in 7, 6, @, or ¢; as in oxeo-pbs cleaving with o« trom @cyx-o-war by 
analogy to toyio-rae for é-oxid-ra: (oxlfw cleave). In -o-rns the transference 
was made easier by words like oxc-rés cloven for oxid-ros. This ¢ appears 
before many suffixes, and usually where the perfect middle has acquired it (489). 

pa: ord-o-na spasm (ordw rend, gowacuar), Kéhev-o-ua command (Keret-w 
command, xexéeve par), pla-o-pa stain (uialvw stain, peulaopar),— po: ora-c-pds 
= owd-o-a, Kehev-c-pds command. — py: 30-c-un setting (Sew set).—-Tys: Kedev- 
o-rHs signal-man, épxn-o-r79s dancer (6px-é-ouat dance), duvd-o-rns lord (dtva-pae 
am able). Also in Spa-o-ripios efficacious (dpd-w do), épx-o-rpa dancing-place, 
thy-o-pbvn Julness. ~-o-y has displaced dy, -9-p (832) in dou odour (earlier 6544), 
pu-c-pbs (and fv-6-uds) rhythm. 

837. Insertion of tau.— In a few words 7 is inserted before the suffixes jo, 
Ha, wn, pny. Thus, ég-e-r-u} command (épinus, root é, 9), Aal-r-ua depth of the 
sea, di-r-uxf and di-r-ufy breath (anus blow). In dper-ué-» oar the 7 may be 
part of the verb-stem (épéoew, 515), and have spread thence to the other words. 


FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES 


838. Some suffixes have a special significance; of these the most 
important are given in 839-856. But suffixes commonly used with 
a special function (such as to denote agency, action, instrument, ete.) 
are not restricted to this function. Only a few have one function, 
as zepo to denote comparison. 

a. The instrument may be viewed as the agent, as in pac-o-rip hammer, lit. 
smasher, from pal-w smash. po (863. 16) may express the agent, instrument, 
or place. Suffixes used to denote actions or abstract ideas often make concrete 
words, a8 tTpop-4 nurture and nourishment, ayyed-la message (cp. Eng. dwell- 
ing, ¢lothing). op@ueiov means ferry, ferry-boat, ferryman's fee. Words 
originally denoting an agent have lost that meaning, as wa-rap father (orig. 
protector), and in many cases the original force is changed. 


839. AGENCY 


a. The primary suffixes ra, rqp, Top, tpo, ev, denoting the agent or 
doer of an action, are masculine. 
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1. r@ (nom, -r7-s): Kpi-ri-s judge (xpivw decide, kpc), khéx-ry-s thief (KMéa-7T-w 
steal), Town-7-s poet, Le. maker (roé-w make), atdy-Ti-s flute-player 
(avre-w play the flute), pal-n-ri-s puptl (uavbdvw learn, uad-e-), ix-Ero-s 
suppliant (lx-vé-ouat come, tx-). 

2. mp (nom. -rijp): do-ryp giver (S-5w-pe give, do-, 5w-), curhp saviour (ag-tw 
save). 

3, rop (nom. -rTwp): pi-rwp orator (épéw shall say, ép-, pe-), &py-xa have 
spoken, xrlo-rwp founder (xrifw found, Krib-), onudvrwp commander, 
poet. (onualvw give a signal, onuar-). 

rpo (om. -rpé-s) : té-rpé-s physician (idé-onae heal). 

ev (mom. -el-s): ypag¢-et-s writer (ypdd-w write), rox-eb-s father (rikrw 
beget, rek-). 

b. The primary suffixes zp.8, rped, rerpa, 7d are feminine. 

1. rpvS (nom. -rpls): ataAy-rpls female flute-player. 

2. rpva (nom. -rpia): wovj-rpea poeless (late), Wadr-rpia female harper (padruo 

play the harp, yor-). 

3. rexpa (nom. -repa from rep-sa): ow-reipa fem. of cw-rhp, b6-retpa fem. of 
5o-7 hp. e 

4. 78 (nom. -ris): led-ris female suppliant fem. of ix-&rns. 

c. The same root or verb-stem may have different suffixes denoting the agent : 
yev-é-rs, yer-e-Thp, ‘yer-é-rwp begetter; pab-y-rpls, or pad-j-rpiw female puptt, 
fem. of pad-y-7rhs. 

d. Words in -rnp, -rpis, -evs are oxytone. Words in -rwp, -repa, -rpia have 
recessive accent. Words in -rys are oxytone or paroxytone, 

e.. See also ov (nom. -wy) 861, 18. 


an 


840. NAMES OF ACTIONS AND ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES 


a. Substantives denoting actions often express abstract ideas, 
and names of actions and verbal abstracts are often used con- 
eretely. The following suffixes (except yo, nominative -pé-s, and 
es, nominative -os) form feminines; all are primary except ta in 
some words. 


1. tm (nom, -res): ris-ri-s faith (reib-w persuade, Tih), pd-rees rumour Cpyul 
say, pa-). 

2. ov (nom. -ces): Ades style (Aéy-w speak), woly-ors poetry (rod-w make), 
o6l-crs decay (pOl-r-w decay), S6-c1-s act of giving or gift (6l-bw-m give, 
do-, dw), Od-crs placing (ri-Oy-pe place, e-, Oy-), Td-ces tension (Jor 
tyovs 35b, from reivw stretch, rev-). ot is derived from ri after a 
vowel (115). . 

3. ov (nom. -o/%): in substantives from verbs in -afw out of -ad-.w; as 
Soxipacla examination (Soxtudtw examine, Sox ad-). 

4, cv (nom. -76-s 863a. 17): rare, poetic and dialectic, ¢5-y-rés eating (poet. 
%-w eat), Boyri-s shouting (Bod-w shout). 

5. po (mom. -ué-s, masc.): Suwy-ud-s pursutt (Siadk-w pursue), wrap-wb-s sneez- 
ing (nTdp-vu-pa sneeze). On O-po see 832, o-po 836, t-po 887. Cp. 
861. 1. 
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G6. pa (nom. -4y): yrd-yy knowledge (yw-yrd-ocxw know), df-un report, omen 
(@n-pe say), ti-w honour (poet, tie honour), urj-un memory (u-pry}-oKw 
renind). See also 861. 1 

7, pa (nom. -w&): 76r-wa daring (7h}-vat dare). 

8. eo (nom. ~os, neut,): dos fear, pry-os cold. 

9. & (nom. -l@): primitive, from verb-stems, as wav-l4 madness (ualvoua rage, 
wav-) Denominative: dyeuor-i& sovereignty (aryenuv leader), edepyerla 
kind service (edepyer-a from evepyéerns doer of yood deeds). Without any 
noun-stem: wodwpkia siege (rodiopxéw besicge). Verbs in -evw derived 
from substantives, as waide-w educate (ais child), show abstracts in -lé 
for e(u)- (45): wasdelé education, orparela campaign (erparetoua take 
the field), Bacrrela reign, kingdom (Bagadel-w am king). 

10. 0, a: see 859, 1, 2. 


b. Many feminine substantives expressing the abstract notion of 
the adjective are derived from adjective stems (a few from substan- 
tive or verb stems). Many of these denominatives express quality, 
ep. Eng. -ness, -hood. 


1. wa (mom, -14) : from adjectives in -ys and -oos, -ovs, as dAnGea truth for 4dn- 
Gec-a from 4adyb}s true; erdece want for évée(e)o-a from éviegs needy, 
44a, 292d; etvoa kindness for ebvo(o)-ta from e¢dvoo-s evous kind. 

2, wa (mom. -&): eddaruor-la happiness (etdaluer happy), cuppaxla alliance 
(ctypaxos sighting along with), cop-la wisdom (copé-s wise). Since 7 
becomes ¢ before «@ we have d@avacla immortality (d@dvaro-s imimorial). 
Cp. 859. 6. 

8. ovva (nom. -cbv) : Sixaic-cbvn justice (dlkaio-s just). Abstracts in -cvvy are 
properly fem. of adj. in -cvvos, as yy0o-ctvn joy (yyOs-cuvos joyful), 
-octvn by analogy in part-octyy art of divination (udvres seer). See 865.7. 

4. ryt (om. -rns): gidd-rys, -ryTos friendship (dldo-s friend), icd-rys, -ryTos 
equality (tco-s equal), ved-rys youth (véo-s young), maxvt-rns thickness 
(raxt-s thick). 

5. a5 (nom, -ds) : abstract substantives of number, as rpt-ds, -ddos triad (rpeis). 
pov-ds, -d80s unit (névo-s alone, single). See also 863 b. 8. 


c. Some neuter abstracts express quality: rdy-os speed (rax-v-s swift), 
eBp-os width (etp-d-s Lrvad). See 840 a. 8. 

d. A feminine adjective is used substantively in poet, aiwvrq wisdom from 
mivyré-s wise ; with recessive accent in @ypa enmizy from éxOpi-s hostile, 9épyn 
warmih, fr Sit Geppi-s warn. 

e. Some compound adjectives in -4s yield (by analogy) abstr: acts in -& not 
in -ed; as druxla misfortune from d-rux-4s unfortunate. Fluctuation often 
occurs, as in Kaxonbea Kaxonla malignity from xaxo-4Ons il-disposed ; Old Attic 
adndela (= Ion. ddkyfein) for ddydeca. 


841. RESULT OF ACTION 


The result or effect of an action is expressed by the primary 
suffixes 


bo 
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1. es (nom. -os, neut.): yév-os race, family, stem yev-eo- (yl-yr-owar am born, 
e-yev-duny, yer), Ték-05 Child, stem rex-er- (rlerw bring forth, rex-), yedd-os 
lie, stem wevd-er- (Yeid-w deceive). 

2. par (nom. -wa, neut.): yedu-pa thing written (ypdd-w write), vbn-ua thought 
(voéw think), roln-pa poem (rod-w make), d¢ép-ua hide (Sép-w flay), Tei-ya 
section (réu-vw cut, Tew, Tun-, 128 a). 


842. INSTRUMENT OR MEANS OF ACTION 


The instrument or means of an action is expressed by the primary 
suffixes 
1. rpo (nom. -rpo-», neut.): &po-rpo-y plough (dpé-w plough), d0-rpo-v ransom 
(At-w release, N0-), cet-o-Tpo-v rattle (ael-w shake, 624 a), 5!-Sax-rpo-v teacher's 
pay (diddonw teach, didax-), Aov-rpd-y bath (bathing-water ; dov-w wash). 
2. @-po (nom, -fpo-v, nent.) : «re?-Ope-v bar for closing a door (Khel-w shut, 832). 
3. rpa (nom. -rpa, fem.) : pde-rpa kneading-trough (udrre knead, uay-), by-Tp& 
compact (épdw 6 shall say, ép-, pe-), xU-rpa pot (xéw pour, xv-). 
4, ryp-to- (NOM. -rnp-w-v, neut.): in a few words, as ro-rjp-o-y cup (rlrw 
drink, mo- 529); @edx-rijp-to-v spell, charm (8éy-o charm). See 868, 14. 
eo (Tare; nom. -efov, neut.) : rpopeta pay for rearing. See 863 a. 8. 
6. po (nom, -pé-», neut.): wr-e-pb-y wing (wér-oua fly). 


a 


843. THE PERSON CONCERNED 


a. The person concerned or occupied with anything is denoted by 

a denominative formed by one of the following secondary suffixes: 

1. ev (nom, -ev-s, asc.): ypay-uar-et-s secretary (vpdupa, -aTos anything writ- 
ten), lep-ed-s priest (lepd-s sacred), lirm-ev-s horseman (immo-s horse), xadx- 
ev-s coppersmith (xadrxé-s copper). 

2. ra (nom. -r7-s, Masc.) : vad-rn-s, sailor (vad-s ship), to&-rys bowman (rédto-» 
bow), olxé-rns house-servant (olxo-s house, 834 f), dexpe-rn-s prisoner (884h). 

N,— By analogy are formed: evv-érn-s bed-fellow (edvj bed), following olxé- 
tys; ordirn-s heavy-armed soldier (trdo-v, brda armour) following wodi-rys 
from older wéN-s; orpari-crn-s soldier (orparit army) following Secpd-r7-s. 

See 834 g. 

b. The following secondary suffixes form feminine substantives: 
1. va (nom, -:d): corresponding to masculines in -e-s, as lépea priestess for 
iep-ey-ta (lep-et-s priest), Bartrea queen (Bacr-ev-s king). See-aiva below. 

v8 (nom. -[s): papuax-is sorceress (@dppaxo-v charm, polson, papuax-c-s sor- 
cerer), xamnd-ls female huckster (xarghb-s huckster), pudarts female guard 
(p0dak). 

8. 18 (nom. -ris): corresponding to masculines in -ry-s: olxé-res house-matd 
(olxé-rqs), wodtres female citizen (roNi-rys). 

4. urrad, wos (NOM, -irra, -.ooa) : from ea added to stems in 7 or « (112, 114), 
as OjTTa female serf from Oyr-.a (69s, Ont-és serf), KOucoa Cilician woman 
from Kotex-ea (KOE Célician) ; later, by analogy, Baoluoca queen. 

5. awa (nom. -ave) correspondiug to masculines in -wy: dé-civa lioness (Aé-wy 


bo 
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lion), Ocpdr-awa handmaid (Gcpdr-wr attendant), Adx-ava woman of 
Laconia (Adx-wr a Laconian). By analogy, in o stems: dve-orva she-wolf 
(Aéxo-s). -aiva stands for -av-sa, -av being a weak form of -wy (833 e, 35). 


N,— Names of dealers in anything usually end in -rédqs, ov; fem, -rwrrs, 
~w0s (rwhéw sell), as BBrco-rddrAns bookseller (BiBMo-v book), ctro-rddns grain- 
dealer (atro-s grain), dpté-rwodis bread-woman (pro-s bread). Cp. also xamndts 
under 16. 


844, GENTILES OR PLACE NAMES 


Gentiles are denominative nouns denoting belonging to or coming 
from a particular country, nation, or city. Gentiles are formed from 
proper nouns by secondary suflixes. 


1. ev (mom, -evs, gen. -éws, Inasc.), u8 (nom. -is, gen. 5-05, fem.) : 

Dyaraeds -éws, [daratts -i60s a Platacan (y TAdrata); 'Eperpee’s an 
Eretrian (9 Hpérptc) ; Meyapets, Meyapls a Megarian (ra Méyapa) ; Alodeis” 
Aeolian (Atohos, mythical ancestor of the Aeolians), 

a. ~is (-l8os) may denote a land or a dialect: # Awpls (y#) Doris; 4 
AioMs (y\arra) the Acolic dialect. 

2. va (nom, -77y-s, mase.), 78 (nom. -ris, fem.) : Teyed-rys, Teyed-res of Tegea 
(4 Teyéa) 5 Srapr—d-rys, Drapt-d-res of Sparta (4 Lardpra) ; Alyivi-rns, 
Alyivf-ris of Aegina (4 Atyiva) ; DuBap-i-rys, ZuBap-t-res Sybarite (4) ZuBo- 
pes); Dexed-d-rys, Eueht-G-res Siciliote ( Zexehla). 

a. The endings -irys, -wrns are due to analogy ; see 843 a, N. 

8. Other gentiies, properly adjectives, end in -10s, -vh, as ‘Aéyvaio-s, -ald of 
Athens (ai A@fva), Midjo-vo-s for Midyr-co-s of Miletus (Midyros),Orovrr- 
wo-s of Opus (Orots) ; (1) xds, (t)K&, aS Iwrsnbs Jonic (“Iwv-es Iontans) ; 
vé-s, vf preceded by a(n), 7, as Dapi-avd-s of Sardis (Zdpies), Aappaxenyd-s 
of Lampsacus (Admpaxos), Bugart-ivo-s Ryzantine (Bufdyriv). See 863 b. 12, 


845. PATRONYMICS 


Patronymics, or denominative proper names denoting descent 
from a father or ancestor, are formed from proper names of persons 
by means of the following suffixes: . 


1. Sa (nom. -d7-s, masc.), § (nom. -s, fem.) : 
Boped-dy-s son of Boreas fem. Boped-s,-d0s | from Bopéa-s 
Stems in @ shorten a to a; from such forms arose 
2. a8a (nom. ~d3y-s, masc.), a8 (nom. -ds, fem.) : 
Oeart-ddn-s son of Thestius fem. Georeds, -dd0s from O¢erio-s 
From this type arose a new formation : 
3. vaSa (nom, -1édq-s, masc.), 8 (nom. -.ds, fem.) + ; 


Hepyt-ain-s son of Pheres fem. bepnr-sds, -cdd-os from épys (-y70s) 
Nepoy-iddy-s = son of Perseus (fem. Ilepon-ts, -(6-0s) from Hepaev-s 
Tehapwr-iddn-s son of Telamon from Tehaydy (-Gvos) 
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4, 8a (nom. -(5y-s, masc.),"18 (nom, -ls, fem.) : 
Tavrad-ldy-s sonof Tantalus fem. Tavrad-ls, -(3-os from Téyrado-s 


Kexpor-tin-s son of Ceerops fem. Kexpor-ls, -(8-0s from Keéxpoy (-oros) 
Olve-l8y-s son of Oeneus fem. Oivy-is, -l8-os from Olved-s 
Anro-térs son of Leto fem, Anrw-ts, -id-o0s from Ante (279) 


Stems in o drop o; stems in ev (qv) drop v; stems in o (w:) drop. 
5. tov or tev (poetic and rare; nom. -tw», masc.) : 
Kpor-iwr son of Cronus (also Kpor-tdy-s), gen. Kpov-ioy-os or Kpov-twios 
according to the metre, from Kpéro-s. 
6. wove or iva (poetic and rare ; nom. -«évy or tvy, fem.) : 


"Axpic-udvn daughter of’ Axplow-s *ASpnor-ivn daughter of "Adpnaro-s 


846. Variations occur especially in poetry: a. Hom. Hnhe-ldn-s, Hphe-tdy-s, 
Inhy-rddy-s, and Iyhe-twy, son of Indev-s; "Arpe-ldy-s, Arpe-l5n-s, and’ Arpe-twr, 
son of ’Arped-s. 

b. Two patronymic endings : Tada-for-ldn-s son of Tadaéd-s. 

c. The stem drops or adds a syllable: Acvxad-lén-s son of Aevxadlwy, -lwy-os 5 
Aapr-er-ldy-s son of Ad purro-s, 

d. -cdys is used in comic formations: «xderr-l5y-s son of a thief. 

e. -vdas occurs in the dialects, as "Exapewdvda-s Epaminondas. 

f£. -tos, -evos, may indicate descent, as Tehaydre raf oh son of Telamon, Tur- 
dapela Ouyarnp daughter of Tyndareus ; cp. Tennyson’s ‘* Niobean daughter.’’ 


847. A patronymic may include the father, as Teowrpar fda the Peisistra- 
tidae (Peisistratus and his sons). 


848. Most genuine patronymics are poetical and belong to the older language. 
In the classical period patrony mics rarely indicate descent in the case of historical 
persons ; a8 Bipirldys, “Apureldys. 

849. Metronymics denote descent from the mother, as Aava-idn-s son of 
Advan, birvp-tin-s son of btrN4Opa. 

850. Relationship is sometimes denoted by the suffixes weo (nom. -i50i-s son 
of) and 8% (nom. -1d% daughter of) ; aS ddedp-id0b-s nephew, aderp-.59 niece 
(ddehpd-s brother). 


PLACE 


851. Place may be expressed by the secondary suffixes 

1. to (nom. -10-», neut.): Acovicwy (scil. tepdv) temple of Dionysus, “Hpaiov 
Heraeum. 

Also -¢-to (nom. -eto-», neut.) : from substantives in -e’-s and by exten- 
sion in others; as yaAdxe-fo-y forge (xadx-el-s coppersmith), Onoe-iov The- 
séum (Onoed-s), doy-cio-v place for speaking (Aéyo-s speech), pove-eto-v seat 
of the Muses (s0tea muse), OAupre-eto-y Olymptéum (’ OAbpario-s Olympian 
Zeus). 

2. .ryp-to (nom. -r#p-o-v, neut.): derived from substantives in -rqp (or -rqs) ; 
as dxpoarip-.o-y auditorium (axpoaryp or dxpoarys hearer), épyacrhp-to-v 
workshop (éoysorip workman), Bovdevrjpwov senate house (Bovdeurjp or 
Bovreur}s councillor, senator). See 868 a, 8, 
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3. ov (Nom. -y, gen. -Gr-os, masc.) : dvdp-dy apartment for men (avjp, dvdp-és 
man), lrx-dy stable (imo-s horse), wapbey-ov maidens apartment, Parthe- 
non, temple of Pallas (arapééve-s maiden), oly-wy wine-cellar (olvo-s wine), 
dumer-wov vineyard (aumedo-s vine). Forms in -edv occur, a8 mepiorep-edy 
dove-cote (repertep dove), olvewr. 

4. tm (nom. -tres, fem.) : added to wy, dvdpwr-fris apartment for men, ‘yurackwy- 

tris apartment for women. 

eva (nom. -wd, fem.) : pod-wud rose-bed (p6do-y rose). 

6. rpa (rare; nom. -rpa, fem.) : épx4-c-rp& dancing-place (épxé-ouae dance), 
raral-o-rpa wrestling-ground (rahal-w wrestle). Cp. 836. 


o 


DIMINUTIVES 


852. Diminutives are denominatives formed from the stems of 
substantives by various secondary suffixes. 


1. vo (nom, -to-v, neut.): wasd-lo-v little child (wats, maid-ds), dpvit-co-v small bird 
(8pvis, Bpvidos), dowld-to-y small shicld (domls, domls-os). 
N.— Trisyllabic words are paroxytone if the first syllable is long by nature 
or position. 

2. 8-0 (nom. -id.0-r, neut.) ; derived from such words as domld-to-v ; as tip-{5e0-v 
dagger (éipos sword, stem Ei@ec-), Bo-ideo-v small cow (Bob-s), oixidw-v small 
house, olke + tdrov (oixla), ix @bdi0-» small fish (ix Obs). See 833 b. 

ap-to (10m. -dpcor, neut,) : ward-dpto-y little child. 

v8-pto (Nom. -d5piov, neut.) : wed-Vdpio-v little song (uédos). 

vdAvo (nom. -UAAvev, Neut.) : ér-vAdo-v little epic or versicle (fos). 

wrko, oka (nom, -loxos, masc., -loxn, fem.): dvOpwx-loxo-s manikin, matd-loKo-s 
young boy, rad-loxn young girl. From this comes -tox-.o in do mid-loxwo-v 
small shield. 


Pegs Se Ee 


853. Many other diminutives occur, as axva: in mddxvn wine-jar (ribos) ; 
6, 1: in duakls, -idos small wagon (duata), vycis, -idos islet (vfjco-s) ; W-ev : of the 
young of animals, as Av«-idevs wolf's whelp (AUKo-s), also tideds son’s son, grand- 
gon Culés) ; uxo: dprddixos young bird (6prarts) chick; wyva: xvdlyvn (and Kud- 
txvor, Kurduxvls) small cup (KvdE). Rare or late are -dxldov, -toior, -ddior, 
~Odpiov, akdpior, tov, 861. 19, -vdos, and over 25 others. See Ao, 860. 1. 


854. Diminutives are often combined: maé-w-dpioy stripling, pepdx-vor, 
pecpax~loKos, peipax-UAd-Lov, peipax-vAd-ldtoy -stripling (uelpaé lass), x dav-tok-idiov 
cloaklet (xAavls), Cwddpioy tusect (tgov animal). 


855. Some words, especially such as denote parts of the body, are diminu- 
tive in form, but not in meaning; as xpaviov skull, @nplor beast (= Op), wedlor 
plain (rédov ground), all in Homer, who has no diminutives. Diminutives often 
employed tend to lose their diminutive value. 


856. Diminutives may express affection, familiarity, daintiness, and some- 
times pity or contempt (cp. dar-ling, lord-ling). See the examples under 852, 
and also rarp-l8.ev daddy (wartp), ddedp-l5to-v dear little brother, Dwxpar-t&ov 
dear Socky, arpér-iv manikin. Some endings often have an ironical force, as 
whrovt-a& rich churl, ydorp-wr fat-belly. 
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FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES 


957, Adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as are used in 
substantives, the same formation producing in one case a substantive, 
in another an adjective. Many words formed with certain suffixes 
(uo, 40, vo, po, To) are used as adjectives or as abstract substantives 
(usually femmine or neuter). Thus giAia friendly or friendship; so 
orép-avo-s crown (crép-w encircle) was originally an adjective. Many 
suffixes have no characteristic signification. 

Adjectives are either primitive (from roots or verb-stems) or 
denominative (from substantives or other adjectives). But this 
distinction is often obliterated and difficult to determine. 


@58. The following are the chief adjectival suffixes: 


1. 0, & (mom. -o-s, -7 or -@, -o-v): primary: Aour-d-s remaining (rela-w leave, 
Aum-, Nect-, Aoww-), Aevx-d-s bright (hedoow shine, deve-w). 

2. wo, a: a common suffix expressing that which pertains or belongs in any 
way to a person or thing. By union with a preceding stem vowel we 
have aio, €10, 010, wo, vio. : 

Primary (rare): dy-co-s sacred (éyos expiation) ; with a comparative 
force: &dos other (dd-10-s alius), ueoos middle (ueG-10-s medius, 112). 

Secondary in riu-co-s worthy, costly (rin honour); plrd-wo-s friendly 
(plro-s dear) ; Sp8-t0-s steep (dp0b-s straight) ; wrovc-co-s rich (rdobro-s 
riches, 115) ; 8lxa-to-s just (dix-m right, 834d) ; oixe-to-s domestic (ofko-s 
house, 8384 f) ; rdarp-w-s hereditary (rarip father, warp-, 262); Bacbre- 
co-s royal (Barnret-s king); Gépe-to-s of summer (Bépos, stem Gepec-) ; 
‘aldo-io-s venerable (aldus shame, stem aldoc-, 268); jpqwos herote Cipws 
hero, ipws-, 267) ; whxv-0-8 a cubit long (rixu-s, 268). The feminines 
are often abstract subsiantives, as did-la friendship. 

a. The ending -aios has been transferred from & stems, as in yepo-ato-s 
of or from ary land (xépo-os). The form t-atos oceurs: dpaxy-caio-s 
worth a drachma (8paxun). -efos has become independent in avdp-etos 
manly (dvyp). On gentiles in -ws, see 844. 3. 

b. Tonic y-to (nom. -yos), properly from stems in ev (qv), a8 Hom. xadkh-io-s 
brazen (pertaining to a yahket-s brazier ; Attic yddxeos, -os, see 858. 4), 
Bacid}-to-s royal; and transferred in Tonic to other stems, as In #odeu- 
hio-s warlike, dvOpwr-hio-s human (Attic dvOpwrreio-s), dvdp-qio-s manly. 

8. evr for evr (nom. -es) forms denominative adjectives denoting fulness or 
abundance (mostly poetic). 

riph-es (Tins) honoured, and by analogy derSp-yes woody (dérpo-v 
tree); xapl-es graceful (xdpi-s), Sodders wily (Sddo-s), and by analogy 
aiuar-b-es bloody (alua, -a7-os blood, 884 }), éx@u-d-es full of fish, 
kpu-d-es chilling (xpt-os chill). Also in edpd-es mouldy (ebpus, -Bro0s). 

4. eo (nom, -co-s, -ofs, 290) forms denominative adjectives denoting material : 
xptccos, xptoobs golden (xptod-s gold). 
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a. eo is derived from eyo, seen in xptoeos (poetic). Here « is part of the 
stem (834f). On -qtos see 858, 2 b. 

5. eo (nom. -7s, -és): primitive: Pevd-1s false (Weld-w deceive), rap-hs clear, 
mpny-ys prone, vy-ys healthy. Very cominon in compounds, as 
a-cpah-js unharmed, secure (d-priv. + cpad- in oPaddrw trip). 

6. xo, ako, wo (NOM. -Kos, very common, cp. 864.1): many denominatives 
formed by these suffixes denote relation, many others jitness or 
ability. ; 

a. Denominatives: pavri-xd-s prophetic (udvtirs prophet); pvai-x6-s natural 
(ptors nature); Onru-cb-s feminine (Ojrv-s female); Aape-xd-s Daric 
(Aapeto-s Darius). 

b. Froin gvow-xé-s, etc., xo was taken as an independent suffix in povo~ixd-s 
musical (solca muse); BapBap-cxd-s barbaric (BapBapo-s barbarian, 
Soreigner); didacxad-cxb-s able to teach (dcSdoxado-s teacher); walnuar- 
uxé-s fond of learning (ud@nya, -waros thing learnt); Kepape-cxé-s Potters’ 
quarter, Ceramicus (xepapel-s potier); Bacid-txé-s royal (Bacihed-s 
king); hpw-ixb-s heroic, from #pw(¢),-08 hero; "Axat-iké-s or Axa-tid-s 
(88) Achaean CAxabd-s Achacan). 

N. — apx-txé-s able to rele (dpx-), ypap-ixé-s able to write or draw (ypa¢-7}), 
need not be derived directly from the root. 

c. Kopiv@i-and-s Corinthian (Koplvé-to-s Corinthian); cmovéder-axé-s consisting 
of spondees (arovd-cio-s spondee). 

d. rtxé represents «6 added to the verbal in 7é4- (cp. also panpar-txd-s). 
Thus, dex-rixé-s suited to speaking (héy-w speak); aic@n-rixd-s capable 
of feeling (aicé-dvouat feel); dpOun-rind-s skilled in numbering (dp.6- 
péw to number); mpax-ricé-s practical, able to do (rpdrrw do); oxer- 
rixd-s reflective (oxdr-r-ouar look carefully, consider). Added to a 
noun-stem : vav-rixd-s nautical (vai-s ship). 

7, Xo (nom, -Ao-s): primary (usually active) and secondary. Cp. 860. 1. 
Primary in de-dé-s cowardly (d€do~-xa fear, di-, de-, do) ; oTpeB-db-s 
twisted (orpég-w turn); Tu@-db-s blind (rig-w raise a smoke); Kotdos 
hollow (= xog-tho-s, Lat. cav-us) ; Tpox-ades running (rpéx-« run); 
etx-eho-s like (Zocxa am like, eix-)3 xaym-tdo-s bent (xdumr-r-w bend) ; 
perd-whé-s sparing (peld-ouar spare). dmar-y-hbs deceitful (dmdry deceit, 
dmard- deceive) may be a primitive or a denominative. Cp. 860. 1. 

a-heo denoting quality in adpr-addo-s attractive, ravishing (apratw 
seize), baps-ardo-s bold (@dpo-os boldness). 

8. po (nom. -po0-s, 861. 1): primary : Gep-yé-s warm (bép- warm); secondary 
in €B85-c-yo-s seventh. 

9. ipo, o-tpo (Nom. -ip0-s, -oxpo-s) : often denoting able to or fit to. Adjectives 
in tuo are primitive or denominative, and are derived from .-stems ; 
those in -cizo ate denominative and come mostly from stems in o + po 
(as xpi-ct-po-s useful, from xpi-crs use); but cio has thence been 
abstracted as an independent suffix, 

Sox-imo-s approved (dox-é-w seem good); udx-uo-s warlike (udxn bat- 
tle); vbu-iuo-s conformable to law (vbuo-s); ¢5-dd-tpu0-s eatable (26-w5-7 
food, poet. 29-w eat); Kadet-po-s combustible (xdw burn, rad-ci-s burn- 
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ing); Abaepo-s able to loose (At-ors loosing); twrd-cipuo-s fit for riding 
(imrdfouar ride); arwd-oipo-s easy to take (dNoxopat, ééduyv). 

10. pov (nom. -nwyr, -yov): primary in pry-puv mindful (w-pry-cKopac remem- 
ber), TAY-pwy enduring, wretched (érhy-» endured), Cp. 861. 8. 

11. ve (nom. -vo-s, 861. 11): primary (usually passive) and secondary (829 B): 
Sometimes denoting that which may, can, or must be done. 

Primary in 6e-vd-s fearful (5€-60.-Ka fear, 5i-, det-, Sot-); weprvd-s to 
be revered (o€B-opa. revere); m0-avé-s persuasive (rel0-w persuade, 110-, 
wee-, Tod-); wlo-vvo-s trusting (relé-w). Secondary in cxorei-vé-s dark 

= cxotes-vo-s from oxd7-0s darkness). 

12. wo (nom. -wo-s, 861.11): forms denominative adjectives of material, as 
AlO-wo-s of stone (AlOo-s), Edr-wvo-s wooden (Ebdo-v); to denote time, 
and derived from such forms as éape-vé-s vernal (ap spring), as in 
Tyep-ivb-s by day Chudpa), xGer-cvd-s of yesterday (x6és); other uses: 
dyOpdr-tv0-s human (dvOpwmro-s man), &dyd-vd-s genuine (adnOns true). 

tveo in Aa-tveo-s = Ad-ivo-s stony (Ads stone). On -nvos, -ives in gen- 
tiles, see 844. 3. 

13, po, pa (nom. -pé-s, -od): primary, and secondary. . Primary, in éyé@-pé-s 
hated, hostile (€x0-w hate), hapa-pb-s shining (Adur-w shine), xada-po-s 
slack (xadd-w slacken). Secondary, in gofe-pb-s fearful (péfo-s fear, 
poB%-, 884 f), xpar-epd-s mighty (xpdt-os might); primary or secondary 
in dma-pd-s grievous (dvla grief, dvd-w grieve). See 860. 3. 

14. anp-1o (nom. -r4p.o-s): in denoiminatives, derived from substantives in -ryp 
(or -rys) by the suffix co; but the substantive is not always found. 

ow-Thp-w0-s preserving (eur hp saviour), whence the abstract cwrnpla 
(858. 2) safety; Gedx-rhp-.o-s enchanting (Gedx-rip charmer, 0éXy-w en~ 
chant), whence edxrapioy (842. 4), Av-rijp-to-s delivering (dv-rHp), 
dpunthpoy starting-place (épudw, dpuGuat start). 

15. v (nom. -v-s, -cfa, ¥): primitives are Hdv-s sweet (48-oua. am pleased), rax-t-s 
swift (réx-0s swiftness), Baé-v-s deep (Bd0-os depth). Cp. 859. 8. 

16. wder (nom. ~ddns, -Gdes): in primitives (rare), as rper-wdns proper (xpér-w 
bescem) ; usually in denominatives denoting fulness or similarity: 
ro-wdns grassy (rol), aluar-ddns looking like blood (alua). See 833a. 

17. Suffixes of Degree: tev and toro (318) usually form primitives ; repo and 
raro (313 ff.), denominatives. zvepo occurs also in 16-repo-s which of two? 
axpdb-repo-s earlier, vo-repo-s later, éxd-repo-s each. On the suffix repo 
apparently without comparative force, see 1066, 1082 b. %-repo-v is 
substantivized (bowel); from év in. 

18. Suffixes of Participles and Verbal Adjectives (primary): active yr, 07,301 a,¢ 
middle and passive evo. Verbal adjectives denoting completion (usu- 
ally passive) ro ; possibility and necessity ro, reo (471-473). 

On the formation of Apverss, see 341 ff. 


LIST OF NOUN SUFFIXES 


The lst includes the chief suffixes used in substantives and adjectives. Sepa- 
ration of a suffix from the root is often arbitrary and uncertain. 
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859] 
859. VOWEL SUFFIKES 
1. o: nom. -o-s masc., fem., -o-y nent. A common suffix in primitives denoting 
persons (usually inale agents) or things (often abstracts). 
apx-i-s leader from dpy-w lead; (vy-d-y yoke from fely-vi-m yoke 
(fu7-, fevy-); Nby-0-s speech from Ady-w speak ; vouro-s custom, law from 
vépew distribute ; ordd-o-s expedition from arédd\w (a7ed-) send; tpog-d-s 
(6, 4) nurse from rpép-w nourish; pép-o-s tribute from gép-w bear, 
bring. 
a. The roots of some words appear only in other languages: ofk-o-s house, 
Lat. vic-u-s. 
‘ pb. The suffix has the accent when the agent is denoted. ¢ of the root 
varies with o (831 b). 
2. @: nom. ~a or -y fein. A common suffix in primitives, usually to denote 


b. 
a 


or) 


things, often abstracts (action). 
dpx-4 beginning from &px-w begin; doB-4 pouring from delB-w pour ; 

paxnn fight from udy-ouar fight; cmovb-4 haste from onetb-w hasten ; 
oréy-n roof from oréy-» shelter; rpod-} nourishment from rpéd-w 
nourish; rix-m chance from ruyxdvw happen (rux-); pop-d crop from 
pep-w bear; puy-4 flight from getyw flee (guvy-, pevy-). 

The roots of some words appear only in other languages: yuy-4y woman 
(Eng. queen). 

Most substantives accent the suffix ; but many accent the penult. 


: NOL -Gs, -ys, in a few masculines, usually compounds: tra:do-rpif-n-s 


trainer of boys tn gymnastics (rpiBw rub). 


4. ¥,t: primary, in éd--s snake, poet. rpby-cs runner (rpéx-w run), rods city 


(originally réA-Cs), q»-i-s yearling. Many words with the suffix have 
taken on 8 or 7; as édm-les hope édmi-d-os (€Am-opas hope), xap-i-s grace 
xdpi-r-0s (xalpw rejoice, xap-). 


5. wo: in a few primitive verbal adjectives (dy-0-s 858. 2), but common in 


6. ud, 


denominate adjectives (858. 2), rare in substantives: vuyg-lo-s bride- 
groom (vozgn bride); in names of things more concrete than those end- 
ing in -&: paprdp-wo-» a testimony (cp. waprip-1a testimony) ; in gentiles 
(844. 3); in diminutives (852. 1), often in combination with other 
diminutive suffixes (apo, «Si, vAdw, etc. 852); often in combination 
with a final stem vowel (851. 1, 858. 2). 
wa: rarely primary, in dita flight (deiy-w fice); in verbal abstracts : 
paria madness (840 a. 9); usually secondary in the fem. of adj. in 
-ts: Bapeia = Bapev-a, mirra pitch (= mika, op. Lat. pic-us), yAorra 
tongue = yAwx-sa (Cp. yrAwy-t-s point, yhdx-es beards of corn), Orr serf 
(843 b. 4); in the nom. fem. of participles in »r, or (Abovea from Avorr-sa, 
Aedvav-ia); in denominative abstracts expressing quality (840 b. 1, 2); 
in names of persons: rap-la-s steward (réurv-w cut, E-rap-ov), Nt«-la-s 
Nicias (viey victory). — Often in combination with other suffixes: awa 
843 b.5; -eca 8400.9; woa 843 b.4; rpc, rep 839d, 2, 3. 


7. Fo, fa: primary, in dpos for 8(¢)os boundary, xev(¢)és empty, ae(¢)ds left 


(Lat. laevus), xah(¢)és beautiful; (probably) secondary in verbals in 
-réos (Auréos that must be loosed) and in adj. in -adéos (860. 1). 
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8. u.(ev): primary, in adjectives (858. 15), in substantives: yévu-s chin, 
rix-wu-s fore-arm. —9. GU: primary, in femlinines : loy-d-s strength, 
égp-t-s eye-brow, véx-v-s (Hom.) corpse, cf. Lat. nec-are.—10. ev (nv): 
primary of the agent (839 a. 5); rarely of things : xom-el-s chisel 
(xéa-7-w Cut) ; secondary, of the person concerned (848 a. 1), in gentiles 
(844, 1), rarely of things: dovax-et-s reed-thicket (évaé reed) ; in diminu- 
tives in -devs (853).—1]. ov (nom.-s): primary in reé- weebods per- 
suasion (279).— 12. wf (nom.-ws): primary in #p-ws Hpw-os hero (267). 


860. . SUFFIXES WITH LIQUIDS (A, p) 


1. Ao, Ad: primary, in Pi-Ao-v race, pi-A} clan (Gt-w produce), wi-do-s felt 
(Lat. pi-lu-s), fedy-ry loop of a yoke (keby-vi-us yoke); a6-da-s Contest, a6- 
do-y prize, Tud-Ab-s blind (tid-w raise a smoke), srpeB-db-s twisted (o7péd-w 
turn). Cp. 858.7. Secondary, in rayu-dé-s thickish (dimin.). ado, ada: 
primary, in dud-adds navel, xpér-ado-y clapper (Kxpét-0-s noise), Kep-adr 
head, tpox-anb-s running (rpéx-w), wi-ado-s fat (riatyw fatten) ; secondary, 
in du-adé-s level (dud-s one and the same). Developed from this are adeo, 

_ Ged: ri-addo-s fat, xepd-ardo-s wily (xépd-os gain), see 858. 7. €Xo, eda: 
primary (prob.), in efx-eho-s like (Zosxa am like, eix-), vep-fdn cloud (Lat, 
nebula); secondary, in Ov-ué-Ay altar. mado, naa: Kxda-qdro-s huckster 
(agency), bu-yd} sacrifice (B6-w), by-ahé-s lofty (by-os height); primary or 
secondary: érar-n-Ab-s guileful (dmdry guile, drard-w cheat), oiy-yrd-s mute 
(otyh silence, ctyd-w am mute). do, Aw: primary, in rpox-iho-s sandpiper 
(rpéx-w run); secondary, in dpy-tro-s passtonate (dpy%). Tro, Aa: pri- 
mary, in «rpd8-iho-s top (orpéd-w turn); secondary, in wé6-iho-» sandal 

_ (r&-y fetter, mobs foot). vdo, vAd: primary, in dd«r-vdo-s finger, cTag- 
vs bunch of grapes. Secondary, in piex-vro-s small (wixx-d-s). Uo, DAG: 
apovd-bhy beetle. who, wha: primary, in efd-wdo-» image (eéd-ojar resemble), 
eby-ody} prayer (etx-onar). Rare forms: ads, adtpo, eAto, nAto. 

2. Av: primary, in 09-Av-s female (root Oy give suck). 

3. po, pa: primary, in substantives : d7-pé-s field, Lat. ager (dy-w), ver-pi-s corpse 
(ep. réx-t-s), yap-B-pb-s son-in-law (yau-é-w marry, for 8 see, 130), 08; pb-s 
enemy, %x0-pa hatred (éx6-w hate), dpyu-po-s silver, vd-pa hydra (bd-wp 
water); rarely, of instrument 842. 6; of place, in €5-pa seat; primary, in 
adjectives (858. 18). apo, apa: primary, in Brép-apo-v eye-lid (Bréx-w 
look), tdd-apo-s basket (Thaw, Thivar bear), Aur-apd-s shiny (cp. Alw-os 
fat). Gpo (qpo), Gpa (mpi): primary or secondary, in dy-a-pb-s grievous 
(avla grief, dvd-w grieve), AUr-y-p6-s painful (dry pain, Aiwé-w grieve); 
secondary, in dv§-npé-s flowery (&v8-os), and perhaps in srov-ypé-s toilsome 
(wrévo-s, wové-ouat toil). epo, epa: secondary, in poBe-pd-s lerrible (bBo-s 
terror), Whence ox-epd-s shady (cxd shade); also in revé-ep6-s father-tn- 
law = lit. one who binds (cp. retoua = revd-opa cable), Ev-epo. those below 
the earth (ev). vupo, vpa: secondary, in Avyy-pd-s (Acyt-s) skrill, whence 
primary &y-vpo-y chaff, phey-vpd-s burning (prdy-w burn). po, Upa: pri- 
mary or secondary, in icxi-pé-s strong (loxt-w ain strong, icxt-s strength); 
primary, in A¢w-wpo-v rind (Aér-w peel), yéd-tpa bridge. wpo, wpa: primary, 
in éx-dpa late summer (8r-10 ey at the rear, after). 
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4. pe(rare): primary, in-de-pi-s hidl-cop (dn-po-s highest), %-pi-s knowing («léoy, 
idety). 

5. pu (rare): primary, in ddk-py tcar; ep. Old Lat. dacruma for lacrima. 

6. ap: primary, in #7-ap, frart-os liver (253 b), reap fat, éap spring. —7. ep, 
np: primary, in dyp ddp-os air (dnut blow, of the wind), aé@-rp, -¢p-os upper 
air (afé-w kindle). —-8. wp: primary: gen. -ar-os: vé-wp water; gen. -wpos: 
iyép ichor, serum; gen. -opos: by analogy in adro-xpdr-wp possessing full 
powers (kpdr-os power). —9. wpa: primary, in rAx-d-dpy (Ionic) satiety, 
ep. 832. . : 


861. SUFFIXES WITH NASALS (1, v) 


1, po, pa (nom. yo-s; -ud and -uy): primary, in substaritives denoting actions 
or abstract ideas (840 a. 5-7), and in some concretes: xd-ud-s juice (xéw 
pour, xv-), ypau-uy line (ypdg-w write, draw); in adjectives (858. 8, 9). On 
-T-p0 -T-p0, -0-0 -G-pa, -o-p0 ~c-pa See 837, 832, 836; secondary, rarely in 
substantives : épi-n4-s coppice (Spi-s tree, oak), or adjectives: érv-po-s true 
(érecés real). — t-po: secondary, derived from « stems (858. 9).—2. par 
(nom, -wa): primary, denoting result (841.2). Here to wa from py (cp. 
dvoua name, Lat. nomen; répua goal, Lat. termen) 7 has been added ; 
ep. cognomentum. — 3. pev (non. -xyv): primary, in so-phy shepherd, 
Mephy harbour. —4. pevo: primary, in participles: Avd-pevo-s.— 5. pe 
(rare): primary, in $9-ut-s speech (poet. for $#-uy).—6. pw (nom. 
-pis): prim., pyy-ui-s surf (pqy-vi-u break). —7. pvo, pvi: prim., in ord~uvo-s 
jar (Lory-pe set, stand, ora-), Béde-uwo-v dart (Baddw throw), wol-yvn flock, 
A-pon lake.— 8. pov (nom, -ywr): primary, in yye-udy leader (qyé-oparlead); 
adjectives 858. 10.—9. pova: primary, in mrx-c-worh Sulness (alu dp-pe 
Jilt),— 10. pov (nom, -zwr): primary, in xe-udy winter, \e-udy meadow. 

HL. vo, va: primary, in vr-vo-s sleep, xar-vd-s smoke, rot-v} punishment, pep-v} 
dower (dép-w bring), Téx-vo-v child (rlerw bear, rex-), in adjectives (858. 11); 
secondary, in adjectives (858. 11), in cedy-vy moon (= cehac-vy, oédas 
gleam).—avo, ava: primary, in ordd-avo-s crown, orep-dvn diadem (ordd-w 
encircle), Spér-avo-v, Spem-dvn sickle (Spém-w pluck), dpy-avo-r tnstrument 
Cpyov work), Ony-dvn whetstone (@4y-w whet); in adjectives: orey-avé-s 
(ep. orey-rds) water-tight («réy-w shelter); secondary, in 8e-r-dvy fodder 
(Bo-rb-s, Bb-oKw graze), fp-avo-v seat (€6-pa scat). Gvo (nvo), Gva (nva): 
secondary, in gentiles (844. 3). evo, evi: primary, in rap¢-dvo-s maiden, 
on-évy elvow. nye, qva: primary, in r-6y-»n nurse (Ofc0a1 give suck). 
vo, wa: secondary, in adjectives of material and time (858, 12), and in 
pab-wé-s slender, ped-ivy millet. wweo, wea: secondary, in adjectives of 
material (858. 12). tvo, va: primary, in yod-tré-s bridle, céd-tvo-v pars- 
fey ; secondary, in gentiles (844. 3); in patronymics (845. 6); in épu@p-évo-s 
red mullet (€pvdpé-s red); BodB-ivn a kind of BoAB-bs (a bulb-root). evo, 
ova: primary, in xd-dvo-s battle-rout (KéA-ouar urge on); in abstracts, as 
Ho-ovh pleasure (#5-onat am pleased). vve, wa: primary, in Kop-den club, 
wig-vre-s relying on (relé-w persuade). ‘vo, iva: primary, in Klrd-dvo-s 
danger, airx-ivyn disgrace, avo, wi: primary, in cod-wrb-s Rill, xop-din 
crow. — 12, vv (rare): primary, in Acy-rd-5 smoky fire. 

GREEK Grait. — 16 
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18. awa: secondary, of the person concerned (845 b. 5).— 14. av: primary, 
in pédas wddavos black. — 15. ev (nom. -qv): primary, in rép-ny tender, 
&pp-ny male. — 16. qv: primary, in aevé-qy inquirer (revd-opas, rurddvopa 
inguire).—17. iv (nom, -is): primary, in deAgis dolphin, abts travail. — 
18. ov (nom. -wy): primary, in words of agency : réxr-wr carpenter, Tpvy-ay 
turtle-dove (rpifw murinur, Tpvy-), KAdS-wv wave (KAvfw dash, xAvd-); and 
in others, as elx-d» image (orca am like, etx-), xi-ov snow. — 19. vow: second- 
ary, in wadax-lwy darling, diminutive of wadaxé-s soft. —iov: primary, in 
comparatives ; 70-twy sweeter (76-0-s) ; secondary, in patronymics (845. 5). 
—fov: primary, in riwy yat.—20. wv: secondary, in words denoting 
persons possessing some physical or mental quality, as ydorp-wy glution 
(yaorhp belly); to denote place (851. 3); in names of months: ’Av@ecrn- 
puiy. —21. pov: primary, in ai(¢) ov age, gen. aigv-os.— 22. wv: second- 
ary, in patronymics (845. 5).—23. wova: secondary, in patronymics 
(845. 6). 


862. SUFFIXES WITH LABIALS (1, $) 


1. om: primary, in oxdd-of stake, pale (oxdddw stir up; split ?).—2. em: 
primary, in Kkur-wW gnat.—3. go, da (rare): primary, in «pdér-agor the 
temples, xopu-ph head (xépus helmet); usually in names of animals, as 
¥p-:.po-s kid, €dados deer; secondary, in late diminutives : @np-éd.o-» in- 
sect (Op beast), cepd-tdio-v petty gain (xépd-os gain). 


863. SUFFIXES WITH DENTALS (cr, 8, @) 


a. Suffixes with 7. 
1. +: primary, at the end of stems, as d~yuds, d~-yvG-r-0s unknown (yeyyd-oxw 
Know). 

2. ro, ra: primary, in verbal adjectives in -ré-s (471) with the force of a 
perfect participle, as yvw-ré-s known (yiyrd-cxw know), ora-r6-s 
placed, standing (t-orn-we set, place), or with the idea of possibility, 
as du-ré-s able to be loosed; in verbal abstracts, which sometimes be- 
come concrete: Koi-ro-s, xol~rn bed (xei-mae lie), Bpov-r% thunder (Bpéu-w 
roar), gu-rée» plant (ptw produce), wo-ré-y drink (rivw drink, mo- 
529), Bro-rés, Bro-ry life, means of living (Ble-s life) ; in numerals, 
rpl-ro-s third, &x-ro-s sex-tu-s.—In superlatives, w-ro primary, as 
Hb-u70-s sweetest ()5-U-s) ; raro, secondary, as dAnféc-raro-s most true 
(adn 64s). — Ta (Nom, -ry-s): primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 1) ; 
secondary, to denote the person concerned (843 a. 2),— aro, ara: 
primary, in @dy-aro-s death (Ovyj-cxw, Gay-eiv die), xéu-aro-s weariness 
(kdu-vw, kay-ery am weary). ero, era: primary, in may-eré-s frost 
(wayy-vi-ue make hard); secondary, in ebv-éry-s bed-fellow (ebvy} bed, 
843a..N.). Gra Gri8, nra yrs, ira inh, wrd wr, in gentiles (844. 2), 

3. rar (nr): secondary, in substs. denoting quality (840 b. 4).—4. reo: 
primary, in verbal adjectives (473).—- 5. re.pa: primary, of the agent 
(839 b. 3).—G. repo: secondary, in comparatives (313) ; substantivized 
in @y-repo-y bowel. — 7. typ: primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 2), 
often regarded as the instrument: jawrhp hammer (8384), dpu-rip 
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ladle.— 8. tnp-1o : compound suffix, of place (851.2), of means (842. 4), 
of wages (842. 5): Oper-rhpia reward for rearing (rpé¢-w) ; in adjec- 
tives, 858. 14.—-9. m: primary, to denote action or an abstract idea 
. (840a.1); rarely, of persons: pdy-rics Seer (ualr-opae rage, am in- 
sptred, wav-).— 10. 118: primary, of the agent (839b.4).—-11. trop: 
primary, of the agent (839 a. 3).—12. rpa: primary, of instrument or 
means (842. 3) ; of place (851. 6). — 18. rpua (nom. -rpia): primary, of the 
agent (889 b. 2). 14. rp.8 (nom. -rpés): primary, of the agent (839 b. 1). 
—15. tpio: secondary, in dddé-rp-0-s belonging to another. ~16. tpo 
(-rpo-s, -rpo-v) : primary, to denote the agent (889 a. 4), instrument 
(842. 1), place, as @éa-rpo-» theatre (place for seeing), déx-rpo-v bed. — 
17. rv: primary, of actions or abstract ideas (840 a. 4); in do-ru city, 
pity sprout (di-w produce) ; secondary, denoting connection with a 
numeral: rpir-ri-s third of a tribe (rpi-ro-s third). 


18. Gr: primary, in xépas, xépar-os (and xépws, 258) horn.—19. yr: primary, 


in wévys, -yr-os serf (rév-onan toll), whdv-yr-es planets (ward-w wander), 
— 20. w: primary, in wéde, -r7-0s honey (Lat. mel), xdp-us grace (xalpw 
rejoice, xap-). See 859. 4,— 21. triS (nom. -ris, fem.) : secondary in 
words denoting place (851. 4).—22. wr: primary, in yéAws, -w7os 
laughter (yehd-w laugh).—23. vr: primary, in active participles, 
(except the perfect), as Avo-yr-os; in some adjectives inflected like 
participles (éxdy willing), and in participial substantives: dpdx-wy ser~ 
pent (d€px-ouor gleam, dpax-eiv), also in Aéwy lion, ddduds adamant. 
— 24, fer (nom. -es); secondary, in adjectives denoting fulness 
(858. 3), and in some proper names of places: 'Oro%s Opus from ‘Oro- 
fev7-s (844, 3). 


b: Suffixes with 8. 
1. 8: secondary, in patronymies (845. 1).—2. Savo: secondary, in obr- 


davé-s a nobody (otis nobody), properly from 713, neuter of ri, + avé-s. 
~—e-Bavo: primary, in piy-e-davd-s chilling (piy-éw shudder).— 3. 8-aro: 
secondary, in ¢\d\cdawds foreign, properly = &Adod, neuter of &Ados (cp. 
aliud), + arés,—4, &@: secondary, in patronymics (845. 1).— 5, Bo: 
ord-5-10-s standing (i-ern-u), with 5 prob. from a word containing the 
suffix 5, as du-ddd.0-s public from dp-padé-v publicly. —6. Swy: primary, 
in pere-dav care (uéde ts a care), ddy-n-ddv pain (ddyé-w suffer); sec- 
ondary, in xoruAndav a cup-shaped hollow (xotvAy cup); Cp. &xO-n-Sav 
distress (ax6-os burden).— 7. Swva: primary, in wed-cdadvn care (see 
Swv). 


8. aS: primary, in w¢-ds, -dd-os snow-flake (vid-w, better veld-w, snow), 


gvy-ds exile (pevy-w flee, guy-), Aaur-ds torch (Adun-w shine) 5 second- 
ary, in abstract feminines denoting number (840 b. 5).—9, 106, 
10. vaSa: secondary, in patronymics (845, 3).— 11. abt: secondary, 
iM Kkat-wp-ddio-s from the shoulder (@yo-s), derived from 8:x6-d5-10-s 
divided (d:x8ds, -ddos divided).— 12, 18: primary, in dew-is, -(d-08 shield, 
&r-ls hope (@dropat hope); secondary, in adj. as oupuayls allied 
(rods) from ctpyaxo-s allied with; in words denoting the person con- 
cerned (843 b. 2); in gentiles (844. 1), as Ilepois Persian woman; in 
femining patronymics (845. 4).—13, wa: secondary, in patronymics 
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(845. 4).—14. eo: secondary, in names of relationship (850).— 
15, wev: secondary, in diminutives (853).—16. tto: secondary, in 
diminutives (852, 2), and transferred in pocp-idi0-s dvomed (uoipa doom). 
—17,. 18: secondary, in kvyuis greave (xvjpn leg, thigh).—18. vba: 
secondary, in patronymics (846, e).—-19. w&er; secondary, in adjec- 
tives of fulness (858, 16). 

c. Suffixes with @. 

1. @ appears in suffixes that are obscure in relation to root or stem (832) : 
Spvis Epvid-os bird, yduados sand, xvabos cup, rédeGos ordure ; several in -»6 
(probably not Greck), as épé8-cvos chick-pea.— 2. Odo, 6a: primary, 
in yév-e-Oro-v, yer-€-On race (yly-voyat become, ‘yer-).— 3. Ovo: second- 
ary, in yer-E-Odi0-s belonging to one’s birth. —4. po, Opa: primary, in 
tip-Gp0-v joint (apapicxw join, dp-), ét-Bd-bpa ladder (Balyw go, Ba-). 


864, SUFFIKES WITH PALATALS (k, y, Xx) 


1. «xo, ka: primary (rare), in 64-«y bow (ri-Oy-~ place) ; secondary, in ad- 
jectives (858, 6).— ako (rare) : primary, in wad-axd-s sofe (cp. Lat. mollis) ; 
secondary in adjectives (858. 6. c).—. ake: secondary, in xtp-axd-s of the 
Lord. — xo, wa: secondary, in adjectives (858. 6), in gentiles (844. 3). 
—2. oxo, oKG : primary, in dicKxos guoit (= dex + ocxo-s from dix-ely throw), 
Bo-cxy faod (cp. Bé-cxw feed).— wo: secondary, in diminutives (852. 6). 

3. ax: primary, in uelpat lass, pepdx-o-v lad dimin. 854, xéAak flatterer. — 
4. Gk: primary, in @épat breast-plate.—5. uc: primary, in KvUAck cup, 
ané comrade.—6. tx: primary, in répéct, -txos partridge. — 7. tn: pri- 
mary, in xfput, -dxos herald. 

8. ay: primary, in a@prat rapacious, apray-} seizure (cp. dprdgia seize). — 
9, ty: primary, in pdori, -ty-0s whip.— 10. vy: primary, in dvruég, -vyos 

rim. —11. yy: primary, denoting something hollow, in ¢édayf phalanz, 
oadreyé trumpet, Adpuvyé larync. 
12. xo: secondary, in éprdéd-txo-§ chick, dimin, (épradl-s chicken). 


865. SUFFIXES WITH SIGMA 


1. ov (=r): primary, denoting actions or abstract ideas (840 a. 2) ; rarely of 
persons: ré-crs husband. —2, ova: primary, denoting actions or abstract 
ideas (840 a. 3).—3. ove: primary, in xer-dp-cio-s raised from the ground 
(uer-alfpw lift up, dp-). —4. orpo: in adj. (858. 9).—5. ornvo: in d5(e)- 
aTnves unkappy.—6. ero: secondary, in tpraxorrés thirtieth from rpia- 
xovr 4+ To-s.—7, ovvo, cvva: secondary, in adjectives: SovAd-curos enslaved 
(SoiAo-s), Odprvvos bold = Gapro-cuvos (Gdpo-os courage, 129 c), and in the 
feminine, to make abstract substantives (840 b. 3). 

8. ax: primary, in yép-as prize ; varying with ar, as in rép-as répar-os portent 
(258), or with es (2641. 3).—9. eo : primary, denoting quality (840 a. 8) 
or result (841. 1) in adjectives (858. 5.) —10. tr: primary, in xdms dust, 
found in corte (= xovo-rw, 500, 2, D).—11. toad: secondary, in words 
denoting the person concerned (843 b. 4).—12. o7: primary, in aidds 
shame (atdods from alook (¢)-0s, 266),— 13, too : primary, in comparatives 
(298 d, 318). 
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DENOMINATIVE VERBS 


The formation of primitive verbs (372) is treated in 496-529, 607-624, 
722-743. 


866. Denominative verbs are formed from thé stems of nouns 
(substantives or adjectives). Verbs lacking such a noun-stem are 
made on the model of the ordinary denominative verb. The prin- 
cipal terminations are as follows: 


1, -aw: derived chiefly from words with a stems (a few from words of the second 
declension). . Verbs in -aw denote to do, to be, or to have, that which is 
expressed by the stem. 

Tizd-w honour (riph, stem tipa-), dpiord-w breakfast (dporo-v br eake- 
fast), ro\wd-w dare (rédpa daring, stem todua-), coud-w wear long hair 
(xbpn hairy. xoywd-w, lull to sleep, has no primitive noun. 

On -caw and -aw denoting a desire or a bodily condition, see 868 b. . 

2. -ew: derived chiefly from %- stems (834 f), and thence extended to all kinds of 
stems. Verbs in-ew denote a condition or an activity, and are often 
intransitive. 

olxé-w Gwell (olxo-s house, olx%-~-), gidé-w love (hido-s dear, dd%-), 
banperéw serve (ianpérns servant, bmnpera-), elrux-c-w an fortunate 
(ebrux js fortunate, ebruxer-), plo-¢-w hate (uicos hate, pioes-), cwppor-d-w 
am temperate (cdppwr), paprup-é-w bear witness (udprus, ~vp-os). 

a. Some ew-verbs from es-stems have older forms in -clw (624 a). 

8. -ow : chiefly derived from o-stems, Verbs in -ow are usually factitive, denot- 
ing to cause or to make. 

inhé-w manifest, make clear (dfdo-s), Jovdd-w enslave (Soddo-s), (nrd-w 
emulate (fHdo-s emulation), mpyis-w punish (tnula damage), parriydw 
whip (uderik, -iyos whip). dpdw plough has no primitive. 

On the formation of the present stem of verbs in -cw, -ew, -ow, 
see 22. ; 

4, -eva: derived from substantives from ev-stems (607) and thence extended to 
otherstems. evw-verbs usually denote a condition, sometimes an activity. 

Baoiret-w am king, rule (Bacred-s), Bovded-w counsel (Bovrry), acrdt- 
vetmw venture, incur danger (kwdvve-s), madet-w educate (rats boy, girl), 
depared-w attend (Gepdrur attendant). 

5. -¥w (rare): from v-stems, as daxpi-w weep (Sdpu tear), Cp. 608. 

6. -ote, -ife: derived originally from stems in 4 or + (a8 édritw hope = édmid-u, 
dprrd{w seize = apra’y-iw), and thence widely extended to other stems (ep. 
628 6, y). Such verbs denote action. 

yumrdteo exercise (yuuras,-d6-os stripped, naked) ; neck compel 
(dvdynn necessity); drivdfw dishonour (Eripos); Bidfouar use force 
(Bla force); Carpdtw wonder (Cabua); dporrifw take care (¢porris); 
Epliwo imsult (uBpi-s outrage); voul{e consider (vdue-s custom, law) ; 
rerxlfw fortify (retx-os wall, stem recyer-); xaplfoua do a favour 
(xtpis, -eros favour). 
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a. Verbs in ~gw and -.a¢w derived from proper names express an adoption of 
language, manners, opiitons, or politics : 

AAnvitw speak Greek ("Eddny), Baxxid~w act like a bdbacchante 
(Baxxids), Aakwulgw imitate Lacontan manners (Adxkwy), pndlfw side 
with the Medes (M7j60s). 

b. Verbs in -efw, -ofw, and -v{w are rare (miéfw press, poet. decrdfw am lord, 
koxkbtiw Cry CUcioo). 

7, -aiww: originally from stems in -av + «w (518), but usually extended to other 
stems. See 620, III. 

peralyw blacken (udhas black, wedav-), etppalyw gladden (etppwr glad, 
etippor-), onualyw signify (cua, ofpar-os sign), xaheralyw am angry 
(xoreré-s hard, angry). : 

8. -tve: from stems in vy + 1 (519). The primitive words often show stems 
inv, See 620, III. 

Babbvw deepen (Babd-s deep), taxtvw hasten (raxu-s swift), aicxtvw 
disgrace (alox-os shame), Oappivw encourage (Gdpp-gs courage). 

9. Ou other denominatives in Aw, vw, pw, see 620, IIT; on inceptives see 526-528. 
10. Parallel formations are frequent, often with different meanings. 

apordw take a midday meal, dpioti{w give a midday meal; dria, 
(poet.) dripéw, drivdtw dishonour ; doudéw enslave, dovretbw am a slave ; 
evdaporvew am happy, evSamovitw account happy, congratulate; dappéw 
an courageous, Oapptyw encourage; dpxéw, dpxifw make one swear an 
oath ; épudw urge on, dpualvw (poet.) ponder; dpuéw lie at anchor, dpulfe 
anchor trans. (Sppyos anchorage); modeuéw (rodreuitw Epic) wage war, 
rorendw make hostile; cxnvdw put in shelter, mid. take up one’s abode, 
oxnvéw am in camp, oxnvdw encanip, go into quarters ; owdpovéw am tem- 
perate, swpporlfw chasten; tupavvéw, tuparvvedw am absolute ruler, rupar- 
vltw take the part of absolute ruler, tupavudew (late) smack of tyranny. 
Cp. 531, 


867. Frequentatives and Intensives. — These are mostly poetical. -aw in 
oTpxpdw turn constantly (orpédw turn), tpwxdw gallop (rpéxe run), Tordopar, 
Tur dona, and roréona, fly about (méroua fly). -orpew in édaorpéw drive (éd\du, 
éhatvw). -Taw in cxiprdw spring (oxaipw skip). -ratw in édxvordtw drag about 
(@xw drag). With reduplication, often with change of the stem-vowel, in 
ranww puff (rvéw breathe, rvv-), wopptpw gleam darkly (ptpw mix), raupairw 
shine brightly (paivw bring to light, make appear). 


868. Desideratives express desire. Such verbs end in -oew, -taw, and 
rarely in -aw. Thus, rodeunoelw desire to wage war (rohepéw), draddakelw wish 
to get rid of (adAdtrw exchange), yedarelw wish to laugh (yeddw) ; srparnyidw 
wish to be general (orparnyéss) ; povdw wish to shed blood (dévos murder). 


a. Verbs in -caw and -aw are formed from substantives. Those in -cew may 
come from the future stem. 

b. -taw and -aw may denote a bodily affection: épéarudw sugfer from oph- 
thalmia (dp0arula), Bpayxdw am hoarse (Spayxés hoarse). Some verbs in 
-wrTw (-wrow) have a similar meaning: ru¢dwr7w am blind (rvpdés), and even 
Nudoow am hungry (tues hunger). 
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COMPOUND WORDS 


869. A compound word is formed by the union of two or more 
parts; as Avyo-ypddos speech-writer, b-éé-obes outlet (lit. way out 
through). 


a. Compounds of three or more parts usually fall Into two separate units; as 
Barpaxo-piio—paxla battle of the frogs-and-micc. Such compounds are common 
in comedy ; as orpeyo-d:x0—mav-ovpyla rascally perversion of justice. 

b. In a compound word two or more members are united under one accent; 
as in bldéckberry contrasted with black berry. Most compounds in Greek, an 
inflected language, are genuine compounds, not mere word-groups such as are 
common in English, which is for the most part devoid of inflections. 

c. Every compound contains a defining part and a defined part. The defining 
part usually precedes: et-ruxys furtunate, as opposed to dve-rux4s unfortunate. 
The parts of a compound stand in varicus syntactical relations to each other, as 
that of adjective or attributive genitive to a substantive, or that of adverb or 
object to a verb, etc. Compounds may thus be regarded as abbreviated forms of 
syntax, Cp. 895 a, 897 N. 1. 


FIRST PART OF A COMPOUND 


870. The first part of a compound may be a noun-stem, a verb- 
stem, a numeral, 2 preposition or adverb, or an inseparable pretix. 

a. The use of stems in composition is a survival of a period in the history 
of language in which inflections were not fully developed. 


FIRST PART A NOUN-STEM 


871. First Declension (a-stems).— The first part may 

a. end in @ or » (rarely): dyopa-vduo-s clerk of the market (dyopd), vixn-pdpo-s 
bringing victory (vixn). 

b. end in o: dtKo-ypdgo-s writer of Law-speeches (6lkn justice). Here o is 
substituted for a of the stem by analogy to o-stems, 

N.—Compounds of yj earth have yew (for yno- by 34); as yew-pérpys 
surveyor (land-measurer ; perpéw measure). Doric has yé-wérpns. Cp. 224 a. 
c. lose its vowel before a vowel: xedad-aryys causing heud-ache (xeparh head, 

ddy-os pain). 

872. Second Declension (o-stems).— The first part may 
a. end ino: Avyo-ypigo-s speech-writer. 

p. end in & or » (rarely): €\ag@y-Bdro-s deer-shooting (dAa@os, Add\rw). Here 7 
is due to the analogy of a-stems. : 

c. lose o before a vowel: pdr-apxo-s monarch (sole ruler: pévo-s alone, dpx-w 
rule). 

N. — Words of the ‘Attic’ declension may end in , as vew-Kdpo-s custudian 
of a temple (reds). 
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873. Third Declension (consonant stems).— The first part may 

a. show the stem (c, v, av, ov): pavrimdbdo-s inspired (udyri-s seer, wéd-w, CD. 
-Kodos), lx Ov-Boro-s calching-fish (ix Gis, Baw), Bov-Kddro-s ox-herd (Bod-s, 
-xodo-s, cp. Lat. colo, and 131). 

N.— A few consonant stems retain the consonant: peddy-xodos dipped in 

black bile (néhas, xoAH). See also 876. 

b. add o to the stem: cwpar-o-pidat body-guard (cGpua body, puddrre guard), 
patp-b-rohs mother-city, metropolis (uirnp, rods), pvot-o-Adyos natural 
philosopher (gies nature), lyOv-orddns fishmonger (ix@is, wwréw sell). 

e add & (rarely »): 10d-d-virrpo-» water for washing the feet (woos, virTw), 
Aayrad-n-dpoula torch-race. 

874. Compounds of rés all usually show rév-, as mdv-cogo-s (and rdo-cogos 

101 b) all-wise, wap-pyola frankness (‘all-speaking’); but also razr- in rdvr~ 

apxos ali-ruling; and mavr-o- in ravr-o-rddw0-y bazaar (wwréw sell). 


875. Neuter stems in war usually show yar-o, as dyadpar-o-rold-s sculptor 
(dyodue statue, row make). Some have pa, as dvopa-cdurd-s of famous name ; 
some show yo for uaro, as aluo-ppayla hemorrhage (alua, -aros blood, piyyyime 
break, 80). 

876. Stems in e¢ (nom, -ns or -os) usually drop er and add 0; as pevd-o- 
paptupla false testimony (yevd-4s); and so stems in ag, as xpeo-pdyo-s flesh-cating 
Cxpéas, daryety 529. 5), Some stems in eo and ac retain eo and ae (in poetry), as 
gaxer-rdho-s wielding a shield (cdxos, rdw), cerao-pbpo-s light-bringing (cédas, 
gépw); some add « (for sake of the metre), as dpec-l-rpopos mountain-bred (8pos, 
tpépw); these may belong to 879. 


877. Other abbreviations: yada-@yvé-s nurse (yadaxr- milk, Of-cba give 
such); pedindhs honey-swect (uediz-), KeXot-vedy}s black with clouds from 
xedauvi-s black (cp. 129) and végos cloud. 

878. ‘Words once beginning with F or c. — When the second part consists 
of a word beginning with digamma, a preceding vowel is often not elided: 
kaxo-epyés (Epic) doing til (later caxotpyos) from répyo-v work ; unvo-edys cres- 
cent-shaped (uhyn moon, fetios shape); Tivd-opos (later rinwpds) avenging (Tiny 
honour, fopdw observe, defend). — Compounds of -oxos, from éxw have (orig. 
céxw, -coxos) contract: xAnpobyos holding an allotment of land (kdjpo-s lot), 
Toni-o¥xos protecting @ city (for wodt-0-0xos). 

879, Fliectional Compounds.— A compound whose first part is ‘a case 
form, not a stem, is called a flectional compound (cp. sporisman, kinsfolk): 
(1) nominative: rpeo-xal-Sexa thirteen; (2) genitive: Avdédo-xovpor Dioscurt 
(sons of Zeus), ‘EAAjo-rovros Helle’s sea, TWedowdv-vnoos (for TeXoroc-vnoos, 
105a) Pelops’ island ; (3) dative: dopi-Anrros won by the spear; (4) locative: 
dd0e-mrbpos wayfarer, Tlvdow~yer}s born in Pylus. —From such compounds deriva- 
tives may be formed, as ‘EAAnordvrws of the Iellespont, deowex Opla hatred of 
the gods. 


FIRST PART A VERB-STEM 


880. Some compounds have as their first part a verb-stem (ep. 
break-water, pick-pockel, catch-penny). Such compounds are usually 
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poetic adjectives. The verb-stem is usually transitive and has the 
form that appears in the present or aorist. 


881. Before a vowel the verb-stem remains unchanged or drops a final 
vowel; before a consonant it adds e, 0, orc: gép-acmis shield-bearing, pic-dvOpw- 
wos man-hating (uiod-w), ex-e-yetpla (125 4) holding of hands, truce, ma-o-c7parla 
desertion of the army, vix-d-Bovhos prevailing in the Senate, dpy--réxrwr master- 
butider. 


882. The verb-stem adds a: (before a vowel, ¢). Some insert e before 
oe (c) : ca-ci-rods saving the state (cgfw), pip-acmis craven, lit. throwing away 
a shield (fir-r-w), dy&l-Otpos (and dax-¢-Gtyos) heart-eating (ddx-rw), édk-e-cl- 
mwerdos with long train, lit. trailing the robe (ep, édx-e-xlrwv) 

a. This ¢ is the vowel added in many verb-stems (485). 


FIRST PART A NUMERAL 


983. The first part of a compound is often a numeral: Siqovs 
biped, tpi-rovs tripod (having three feet), ré0p-urrov four-horse chariot, 
wévr-abrov contest in five events. 


FIRST PART A PREPOSITION OR ADVERB 


gs¢. A preposition or adverb is often the first part of a com- 
pound: clo-odos entrance, dro-petyw flee from, ei~rxys happy, de 
punotos ever to be remembered. 

a, Except when the substantive is treated as a verbal (as in efo-odos en- 
trance, cp. eladvae enter), prepositions are rarely compounded with substantives. 
Thus, otv-dovhos fellow-slave, vro-iSdoKados (= 6 brd tim 6.) under-teacher ; also 
baré-devios whitish. : 

pb. The ordinary enphonic changes occur. Observe that xpd before may 
contract with o or e to ov: mpoéxw or rpotxw hold before (cp. 449b). See 124 a, 

c. 9 sometimes is inserted after a preposition or takes the place of a final 
vowel: brep-7-gavos conspicuous, éx-4-Boros having achieved. . 

d. Akin to adverbial compounds are some in ¢:A-0, as piro-uabys One who 
gladly learns, ‘ 


FIRST PART AN INSEPARABLE PREFIX 


885, Several prefixes occur only in composition : 

1. &(v)- (d- before a vowel, d- before a consonant; alpha privative) with a 
negative force like Lat. in-, Eng. wn- (or -less): dy-diws unworthy (= odk 
déwos), dv-duows unlike, dudduvos anodyne (ddtvn pain, cp. 887), d-vous 
Silly, d-rivos unhonoured, &-Oeos godless, yduos &yanos marriage that ts 
no marriage. 4d- is also found before words once beginning with digamma 
or sigma: d-ndjs unpleasant (fndvs), d-dparos unseen (fopdw), &-orhos 
without shields (cordov), and, by contraction with the following vowel, 
dxwy (d-céxwy unwilling). But dv- often appears: dy-ddmioros (and 
é-ekrros) unhoped for (fedmls), &y-orhos without shield. 

a. d-,d» (for »y, 85 b) represent weak forms of I. B. ne ‘not.’ 
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2. Apr half (Lat. sémi-): que-xvxros semi-circular (Ki«dros), Hys-ddws half as 

much again (8ros whole), huc-Ovhs half-dead. 

buo- (opposed to ef well) itl, un-, mis-, denoting something dificult, bad, or 

unfortunate, as dua-rux}s unfortunate, duo-xepys hard to manage, dve- 
Saluwy of il fortune (contrast ed-ruxys, ev-xepys, eb-daluwr), dur-dperros 
ill-pleased, Atc-rapts ill-starred Paris. 

4. a- (or 4-) copulative denotes union, likeness (cp. Lat. con-) ; d-Kddoubos at- 
tendant, agrecing with (xéxevéos path: i.e. going on the same road), 
d-radavros of the same weight, d-aras all together. A variation of d-copu- 
lative is d-tntensive: d-revijs stretched (relvw stretch), &-mebos level (wddov 
ground). 

ay é-copulasive stands for ca- (from om 20, 35), and is connected with 
dua, éuot, and opo- together. 

5. vy- (poetic) with the force of a negative (cp. Lat. né): vij-roiwos unavenged 
(rowh punishment), vn-wevdys frecing from pain and sorrow (révOos). 
In some cases vy- may be derived from y (not) and the » of the second 
part, as vores not eating (poetic %3-w, cp, 887). 

6. dpu-, épi- (poetic) with intensive force (cp. dpr-oros best), dpie-mpemis very 
distinguished (rpéww), épl-rinos precious. ‘ 

7. a&ya- (poetic) intensive (cp. &yav very): dyd-crovos loud wailing (ordre 
groan). 

8. {a-, 5a- (poetic) intensive (for da = dea- very, 116): fa-perjs very courageous 
(uévos courage), 5d-oxcos thick-shaded (oxid). 


co 


LAST PART OF A COMPOUND 


886, Compound Substasitives and Adjectives. — The last part of a 
noun-compound consists of a, noun-stem or of a verb-stem with a 
noun-suffix. 


887. Nouns beginning with a, e,'’o lengthen these vowels (d and € to », o to 
«) unless they are long by position. orpar-nyss army-leading, general (arpards, 
dyw), eb-hvepos with fair wind (eb well, dvenos), fernracla driving vut of foreigners 
(Eévos, ddabvw), dv-dvupos nameless (av-, bvoua), dr-duaros uneven (dy-, dyads). 

a. Some compounds of éyw lead show a@: dox-aybs captain (Adxos company). 

b. By analogy to the compound the simple form sometimes assumes a long 

‘yowel: jveuderca windy. Cp. 28 D. 

c. Lengthening rarely occurs when a preposition or mas precedes: gur-wpoola 
conspiracy (8urtuc swear), rav-fyvpis general assembly (dyupts = dyopa). 

d. The lengthening in 887 is properly the result of early contraction (arparo 
+ayos). On the pattern of such coutracted forms irrational lengthening occurs 
when the first part of the compound ends in a cousonant, as due-ndey#s (for 
évo-adeyys) cruel from dréyw care for. 


sss. A noun forming the last part of a compound often changes 
its final syllable. 


N. Masculine or feminine nouns of the second or third declensions usually 
remain unaltered : €v-Geos enspired, d-wais childless. 
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a. -0s, -y, -ov: form compound adjectives from nouns of the first declension, 
neuters of the second declension, nouns of the third declension, and from many 
verb-stems, d-ripos dishunoured (righ), otv-deurvos companion at lable (detrvo-v 
meal), dv-asyos bloodless (alya, 875), éxardy-xeipos hundred-handed (yelp), dacpo- 
gbpos bringing tribute (pép-w), yewrypddos geographer 871 b. N. (ypdd-w), ix Ou- 
o-payos fish-eating (paryety 529. 5). 

b. -ys, -es: form compound adjectives from nouns of the first and third de- 
elensions, and from many verb-steins: d-ruxys wefortunate (tix), dexa-er4s 
of ten years (féros), ev-edjs beautiful in form (eldos), ei-yuabds quick at learning 
(uarbdvw, uad-), d-parhs invisible (palyw, pavy-), 

c. Other endings are -ys (gen. -ov),-rn5, -ryp: yew-verpys surveyor (871b. N.), 
voo-Bér ns Law-giver (vopos, TLOnw, Oe~), unro-Borryp shepherd (yjrov, Bb-oxw feed). 
_ 4. Neuters in -pa make adjectives in -ywr: mpéyya thing, d-rpdryuwr inactive. 
gonv mind becomes -~ppav : et-ppwr well-minded, cheerful. —axarhp father becomes 
-warep: d-rdrwp fatherless, pido-rdrwp loving his father. 

e. Compounds of y# Zand end in ~-yews, -yews: xard-yeos sudlerranean, 
herré-yews of thin soil.— Compounds of vais ship, xépas horn, vfipas old aye 
end in -ws, a8 mepl-vews supercargo, byt-xepws lofty-antlered (163 a), d-yipws free 
from old age. 


889. The last member of a compound is often a verbal element that is 
not used separately: dyahpar-o-rorbs statue-maker, sculptor, br-txoos subject 
(dxotw hear, dxjxoa), hoyo-ypdgos speech-writer. -popos bringing, -dopos building, 
-dpouos running are used separately in the meanings tribute, building, race. 


890. An abstract word can enter into composition only by taking a deriva- 
tive ending (usually a) formed from a real or assumed compound adjective : 
vai-s ship, paxn fight = vat-payos, whence vav-uaxia naval batile; & well, 
Bovdkh counsel = et-Bovros, whence ed-Bovdla good counsel; dy-neg., dpxy rele 
= dv-apxos, whence dy-apxla anarchy; 6 well, mpakis dotug = *etrpatos, whence 
ed-rpaila well-doing. Contrast ed-fovdia with apo-Bovdy} forethought, ed-doyia 
eulogy with mrpd-ro-yos prologue. 

a. Only after a preposition does an abstract word remain unchanged: mpo- 
Boudry forethought. Exceptions are rare: puo6o-popd receipt of wages (wir Obs, Popa). 


891. Compound Verbs.— Verbs can be compounded directly only by prefix- 
ing a preposition, as cup-ndxyoua: fight along with. 

a. A preposition (apé-éests) derived its name from this use as a prefix. Origi- 
nally all prepositions were adverbs modifying the verb, and in Homer are partly 
so used. See 1638, 1639. Cp. upheave and heave up. 


892. All compound verbs not compounded with prepositions are denomina- 
tives (ending in -ew) and formed from real or assumed compound nouns. From 
vais ship and udxyy fight comes vatpaxos fighting in ships, whence vavuyaxéw 
Jight in ships; 80 olxodouéw build a house from olxo-dhuos house-Quilder (olxos, 
déuw), Contrast dva-reldw bring over, convince with d-mirréw dishelieve (d-rw- 
vos); dvri-héyw speak against with duo-royéw agree (duddoyos agreeing).— & 
ayyéAdkw announce good news cannot form a verb elayyedru. 

a. drivdw (drlw) dishonour, daxpyxéo shed tears are exceptions. dropyoidw 
make unlike is not from dy- and 6uode but from dv-duous unlike. 
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ACCENT OF COMPOUNDS 


93. Compounds generally have recessive accent, as iAd-ripos 
loving-honour (vipy). But there are many exceptions, e.g.— 

a. Primitives in -4, -7, -7s, -ebs, -ués, and -éos usually keep their accent wlien 
compounded; except dissyllabic words in -é, -4, -4s whose first part is not a 
preposition, Thus, xperyjs judge, bwoxpirhs actor, dvecpoxptrys interpreter of dreams, 

b. Compound adjectives in -ys, -es are usually oxytone: ed-yev7js well-born. 

894. Compounds in -os (not -7os or -xos) formed by the union of a noun or 
adverb and the stem of a transitive verb are: 

a. oxytone, when they have a long penult and an active meaning: erpar-qyés 
general. 

b. paroxytone, when they have short penult and an active meaning: rarpo- 
xrévos parrteide, dGo-Bddos thruwing-stones, hayuo-rdyos throat-cutting, vdpo- 
pbpos water-carrier. 

c. proparoxytone, when they have a short penult and passive meaning: rarpé- 
xtovos slain by @ father, d:66-Bodos pelted with stones, damud-royos with 
throat cut, avré-ypagos written with one’s own hand. 

N.— Active compounds of -oxos (2x-w, 878), -apyos (&px-w), -cvAos (ctAd-w 
rob), -ropGos (rép0-w destroy) are proparoxytone; #vl-oxos (rein-holder) chartot- 
eer, trm-apxos commander of horses, tepd-ctdos temple-robber, wrodl-ropbos sacking 
cities. paBdotixos staff-bearer (paBdés) is contracted from fafdd-oxo0s, 


MEANING OF COMPOUNDS 


s95: Compound nouns (substantives and adjectives) are divided, 
according to their meaning, into three main classes: determinative, 
possessive, and prepositional-phrase, compounds. 

a. The logical relation of the parts of compounds varies so greatly that boun- 
dary-lines between the different classes are difficult to set up, and a complete 
formal division is impossible. The poets show a much wider range of usage 
than the prose-writers. 


896. Determinative Compounds. — In most determinative compounds 
the first part modifies or determines the second part: the modifier 
stands first, the principal word second. 

Thus by hand-work a particular kind of work is meant, as contrasted with 
machine-work; cp. speech-writer and letter-writer, race-horse and horse-race. 

a. The first part may be an adjective, an adverb, a preposition, an inseparable 
prefix, or, in a few cases, a substantive. 


897.. There are two kinds of determinative compounds. 

(1) Descriptive determinative compounds. —The first part defines or ex- 
plains the second part in the sense of an adjective or adverb. (This class is 
less numerous than the second class.) 

dxpb-rokis upper city, citadel (Gxp& wédts), dud-dovdos fellow-slave (du00 Sov- 
Redww, CP. 885. 4 a), db-yovos late-born (éye yerbuevos), mpo-Bovdy forethought, 
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dudi-0tar pov amphitheatre (a place-for-seeing round about), &-ypahos not written 
(ob yevpapypevos). 
a. Copulative compounds are formed by the codrdination of two substautives 
- or adjectives : tarpé-uarris physician and seer, ypruxb-rixpos sweetly-bitter. Similar 
is deaf-mute. So also in numerals: 8d-Sexa two (and) ten = 12. 

b. Comparative compounds (generally poetic) are perrndhs honey-sweet 
(Hed, 488s), wod-Fveyos “Ips Iris, with feet swift as the wind. Cp. eagle-eyed, 
goldjish, blockhead. Such compounds are often possessive (898), as podo-dd- 
xtudos rosy-fingered, xptoo-couys golden-haired. 

(2) Dependent determinative compounds. —A substantive forming either 
the first or the second part stands in the sense of an oblique case (with or with- 
out @ preposition) to the other part. 

Accusative: oyo-ypddos speech-writer (Adyous ypdpur), otpar-yyos army- 
leading, general (atparby Gyav), pid-dvOpwros loving mankind (Pidrav dvOpdrovs), 
Secor-Salpwr superstitious (ded.as tovs daluovas); cp. pickpocket, sightscer, pains- 
taking, soothsayer, laughter-loving. 

Genitive: orpaté-mredov camp (orparoi rédov ground on which an army is 
encamped). In déd-doyos worthy of mention (déws déyov) the defining part 
stands second (869 ¢) and is governed by the adjective part like a preposition 
(cp. 899). Cp. ringmaster, lar-officer, just-book. 

(Ablative): dveuo-cxerys sheltering from the wind ; cp. land-breeze, sea-breeze. 

Dative: icd-Geos godlike (icos Ges) ; cp. churchgoer, blood-thirsty. 

Cnstrumental): xecp-o-rolnros made by hand (xepot wonrds), xpiicd-deros 
bound with gold (xpto@ Serbs); op. thunder-struck, storm-swept, star-sown. 

(Locative): olxo-yerys born in the house (ev olkw yerdueros), dd0t-mbpos way- 
Sarer (879) ; cp. heart-siek. 

N. 1. — The Greeks did not think of any actual case relation as existing in these 
compounds, and the case relation that exists is purely logical. The same form 
may be analysed in different ways, as diAdvOpwiras = PidGy dvOpdrous OF = pldos 
avOpwrwr. 

N. 2.—Such compounds may often be analysed by a preposition and a de- 
pendent noun: 6ed-Sunros god-built (b1d rv beay duqrés). 


898. Possessive Compounds. —In possessive compounds the first 
part defines the second as in determinatives; but the whole com- 
pound is an adjective expressing a quality, with the idea of pos- 
session understood. In most possessive compounds the ides of 
having (éxwv) 1s to be supplied. 


So, in English, redbreast is a bird having a red breast, the first part being an 
attribute of the second. 

dpyups-rokos having a silver bow; paxps-xecp having long arms, long-armed ; 
Geo-ed%s having the appearance (e5os) of a god, godlike; od-dpuv having sound 
mind, temperate; +é0p-erros having four horses; du6-rporos of like character 
(6uo- occurs only in compounds, but note suacos Like); rodv-Képaros many-headed ; 
et-ruxhs having good fortune, fortunate ; dexa-erhs lasting ten years (cp. @ two- 
year-old) ; augurtiwy having pillars round about ; tv-Geos inspired (having a god 
within» év davt@ edby exwv). 
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a, Adjectives in -cd%s from eldos form (darep-o-e:d4s star-like, ix Ov-o-ed%}s 
Jish-like, unv-o-ed4s crescent, wohu-ecdys of many kinds, opaip-o-e.dys spherical) 
are to be distinguished from those in -dédys derived from éfw smell (833 a). 

b. English possessive compounds in -cd@ apply that ending only to the com- 
pound as a whole and not to either member. In Milton: deep-throated, whiie- 
handed, open-hearted ; in Keats: subtle-cadenced. Besides those in -ed there 
are others such as Bluebeard. 

c. Many possessive compounds begin with a(v)- negative or duc- ill ; as d-macs 
childless (having no children or not having children, raidas odk Eywv), d-Tiyos 
dishonoured (having no honour), 6%e-Bovdos ill advised (having evil counsels). 


899. Prepositional-phrase Compounds.— Many phrases made of a 
preposition and its object unite to form a compound and take on 
adjectival inflection. Such compounds are equivalent to the phrases 
in question with the idea of being or the like added. 

dx-oxos colonist (away from home : dx’ otkov) ; éyxecpldus in the hand, dagger 
(éy xewpl) 3 eyxdpios native (in the country: év xwpa) ; émiGardrrios dwelling on 
the coast (érl Gardrry) ; épéatios on the hearth (ép éorlg); xard-yeos under- 
ground, cp. subterranean (xara fis); wapd-Sotos contrary to opinion (mapa 
Sofa) ; wapt-ppwy out of one’s mind, Lat. de-mens (rapa thy ppéva) ; br-ebdvves 
under liability to give account (bn’ ebdbvais) ; 80 ppobdos gune ( =Tpd 6509 yevd- 
wevos, cp. 1244). 

a. Froin such phrases are derived verbs and substantives: éyxeiplt{w put into 
one’s hands, entrust, diaxerplf{o have in hand, manage (dia yepGy), Siardoav 
octave-seale (4 bia wacGr yopdcy cupguwrla the concord through all the notes). 
By analogy to dxroddy out of the way (éx woddv) come duroddéy in the way and 
dumddios impcding, ¢umodl{w impede. , 

b. The compounds of 899 represent bits of syntax used so frequently together 
that they have become adherent. 


PART IV 


SYNTAX 
DEFINITIONS 


900. A sentence expresses a thought. Syntax (owvraéis arranging 
together) shows how the different parts of speech and their different 
inflectional forms are employed to form sentences. 


901. Sentences are either complete or incomplete (904). 


902. Every complete sentence must contain two members: 

1. The Subject: the person or thing about which something is said. 

2. The Predicate: what is said about the subject. 

Thus, 7d @€pos (Subj.) érededra (pred.) the summer | came to an end T. 3. 102, 
Hoe (pred.) xfpué (subj.) a herald | came 3.113. 

903. Complete sentences are simple, compound, or complex, In 
the simple sentence subject and predicate occur only once. <A com- 
pound sentence (2162) consists of two or more simple sentences codr- 
dinated: 77 8 torepaig. éxopevovro dia tov mediov, xai Ticoapépyys eimero 
but on the next day they marched through the plain and Tissaphernes 
kept following them X. A. 3.4.18. A complex sentence (2173) consists 
of a main sentence and one or more subordinate sentences: dadre dot 
yédupay Sia Baive, 2orevdev Exacros whenever it was necessary to cross a 
bridge, every one made haste 3. 4. 20, 


$04. Incomplete sentences consist of a single member only. Such 
sentences stand outside the structure of the sentence. The chief 
‘classes of incomplete sentences are 

a. Interjections, such as &, @e0, ala?, ofpo. 

b. Asseverations which serve as a predicate to a sentence spoken by another : 
val yes, surely, of no, uddtora certainly, kadas very weil! 

c. Headings, titles: Képou ’AvdBacis the Expedition of Cyrus, 'Avrvydyy the 
Antigone, cvnuaxla APnvalwy cal Oerradrdy the Alliance of the Athenians and 
Thessalians C. 3. A. 4.2. 59D. 

d. Vocatives (1283), and nominatives used in exclamation (1288). 

e. Exclamations without a verb: Setpo hither! 

N.—~ Examples of such incomplete sentences in English are ok, assuredly, 
no wonder, right about face, away, Jire! 
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905. True impersonal verbs (982) have a grammatical subject in the personal 
ending ; but the real subject is properly an idea more or less vague that is present 
to the mind of the speaker. Similar in nature are infinitives used in commands 
(2013). 

SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 

906. The most simple form of sentence is the finite verb: éa-ré 
he-is, Néyo-pev we-suy, Gre-abe you-follow. 

Here the subject is in the personal ending, the predicate in the verbal stem. 
No other single word than a verb can of itself form a complete sentence. 


907. The subject of a sentence is a substantive or one of its 
equivalents. 


908. Equivalents of the Substantive.— The function of the substantive 
may be assumed by a pronoun, adjective (in masculine and feminine more fre- 
queutly with the article), numeral, participle, relative clause (ot éxpp@ynoay rdv 
wodepluy ralrad iyyeddov those of the enemy who were captured made the same 
report X.A.1. 7.13); by the article with an adverb (oi rére the men of that day), 
or with the genitive (ra ris réxns the incidents of fortune, fortune (1299)); by 
a prepositional phrase (oi dugi ray Zwxpdry Socrates and his followers; érl péya 
@ great part), a preposition with a numeral (2puvyov wept dxraxoclous about eight 
hundred took to flight X. H.6. 5.10); by an infinitive with or without the article 
(1984, 2025); and by any word or phrase viewed mercly as a thing (rd ipets 
bray dAéyu, THY TOY Ay When TF say You, I mean the State D. 18.88). Cp. 
1158 ¢. (Furthermore, by a clause in a complex sentence, 2189. 1.) 

909. The predicate of a sentence is always a verb. The verb 
may either stand alone, as in Tepixdjs ampdGe Pericles departed; or 
it may have certain modifiers, called complements to the predicate 
(nouns, participles, adverbs), as Tepixdijs anf Abe apdros first (dpyel6- 
pevos in anger; rére then). Cp. 924. 

910. Predicate Nouns. — Nouns (substantival or adjectival) are 
often used as complements to the predicate. Thus, 

a. A predicate substantive is a substantive forming part of the 
predicate and asserting something of its substantive: Mepucdijs 7pd0y 
otparnyds Pericles was elected general, eiieoOe exetvoy mpecBevriy you 
elected him envoy L. 13.10. : 

b. A predicate adjective is an adjective forming part of the predicate 
and asserting something of its substantive: 6 dap dixatds éore the man 
is just, évoueoay Teptxdéa etruyy they thought Pericles fortunate. 

911. <A predicate substantive or adjective may often be distinguished from 
an aitributive (912) in that the former implies some form of eva be. Thus, 
mpeoBevrgy and ebruxf# in 910. After verbs signifying to name or call, eivai 
is sometimes expressed (1615). 

912. Attributive Adjective. — An attributive adjective is an adjec- 
tive simply added to a noun to describe it, and not forming any part 
of an assertion made about it: 6 Scawos dvjp the just-man. 
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913. Alladjectives that are not attributive are predicate. So rpGra dgi- 
covro they were the jirst to arrive (1042 b), rotry ply xpGuat I treat this man 
asa friend (= obros, § xpGpar, Poros éorl), 


914. Under adjectives are included participles: 6 pé\Aw» (attrib.) réreuos 
the future war, raira efray (pred.) drjeayv saying this he went off, 6pd ce 
xptrrovra (pred.) I see you hiding. 


915. Predicate substantives, adjectives, and participles, in agreement either 
with subject or object, are more common in Greek than in English, and often 
call for special shifts in translation: peredpous étexduicay tas dudtas they lifted 
the wagons and carried them out X.A.1.5,.8. Cp. 1579. 


916. Appositive.— An appositive is a noun added to another noun 
or to a pronoun to deseribe or define it: Mudriadys 6 orparnyds Mil- 
tiades, the general, ducts of lepeis you, the priests, rotro, 6 ob edares, det 
ndpeott, cxoAy this, which you mentioned, is always present, (I mean) 
leisure P. Th. 172d. 


917. Copula.— An indeterminate verb that serves simply to couple 
a predicate substantive or adjective to the subject is called a copula: 
Fevoday jv A@Oyvaios Xenophon was an Athenian. 

a. The most common copulative verbs are eva: be and ylyver@ar becone. 
Many other verbs serve as copulas: caSlorac 0a: become, wepixévar, brdpyxey, wéheww 
(poetical) be, doxety seem, palverOar appear, xadelobar, dvoudterOat, dxoverr, Aver 
(poetical) be called, rvyxdveiw, xvpety (poet. ) happen, turn out, aipetsba: be chosen, 
voulterOa be regarded, xpiverOar be judged, and the like. 

918. a.-The copula is strictly the predicate or is a part of the predicate with 
its supplements. , 

b. The above verbs may also be complete predicates: @or: beds there isa god. 

c. For the omission of the copula, see 944. 

d. A predicate substantive or adjective stands in the same case as the subject 
when coupled to it by a copulative verb (939). 

e. For eiva: added to a copulative verb, see 1615. 


919. Object.— A verb may have an object on which its action is 
exerted. The object is a substantive (or its equivalent, 908) in an 
oblique case. An object may be direct (in the accusative) or indiredt 
(in the genitive or dative): Kapos ddce €€ pas (direct) r@ SovAy (in- 
direct) Cyrus will give six minae to the slave, AaBov r}s Cavys (direct) 
roy "Opévrav (direct) they took hold of Orontas by the girdle X. A. 1. 
6. 10. 


920. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. — Verbs capable of taking 
a direct object are called transitive because their action passes over 
to an object. Other verbs are called éntransttive. . 

a. But imany intransitive verbs, as in English, are used transitively (1558, 
1559), and verbs usually transitive often take an indirect object (1341 ff., 1400 ff, 
1471 ff.). 

GREEK Gram.—17 
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KINDS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


921. Simple sentences have six forms: Statements; Assump- 
tions, Commands, Wishes; Questions; and Exclamations. Of these, 
Assumptions, Commands, and Wishes express will. See 2153 ff. 


EXPANSION OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 


922, The subject and the predicate may be expanded by amplifi- 
cation or qualification : 


923. Expansion of the Subject.—The subject may be expanded: A. By 
amplification: Fevlas cal Waclwy drérhevoav KXenias and Pasion sailed away. 
B. By qualification: 1. By an attributive adjective, 6 dyads duvip the good man, 
an attributive substantive denoting occupation, condition, or age, avip orparyyéds 
a captain (986), an adjective pronoun or numeral: yyérepos gidos a friend of 
ours, 500 ratdes two children. 2. By the genitive of a noun or substantive pro- 
noun (adnominal or attributive genitive): orépavos xpicot a crown of gold, 6 
narhp jay our father. 3. By a prepositional phrase: 68ds card rod yydAddou 
a way down the hill, 4. By an adverb: of viv &vOpwro the men of the present 
day. 5. By an appositive (916). Asubstantive in any case may be qualified 
like the subject. 


924. Expansion of the Predicate. — The predicate may be expanded: A. By 
amplification : of Noxa-yoi da FAOov cal drolouy ovrw the captains departed and did 
so. B. By qualification - 1. By the oblique case of a noun, a substantive pro- 
noun, ora numeral. This is called the object (919, 920). Thus: 6p@ ray dvipa 
I see the man, dwris dxodw I hear a voice, elmeto 7G tyyeubve he followed the 
guide, dyawG quads he loves us, évixyoe Thy wdyny he won the batile (cognate 
accusative, 1567), %5wxa déca I gave ten. The oblique case may be followed by 
an adnominal genitive or a dative:.6p8 aoddods rSv rodtrGy I see many of the 
citizens. 2. By a preposition with its appropriate case: #A@oy eri ras cKnvas 
they went to their tents. 8. By an infinitive: é0édec daedOety he wishes to depart. 
4. By a participle: dptoua: \éywv I will begin my specch. 5. By an adverb or 
adverbial expression: 8 torw let him know well, ras vuerés FACE he came during 
the night, dmGree rprratos he departed on the third day (1042). On complements ° 
to the predicate, see 909. 


AGREEMENT: THE CONCORDS 


925. There are three concords in simple sentences: 

1. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person 
(949). 

2. A word in apposition with another word agrees with it in case 
(976). 

3. An adjective agrees with its substantive in gender, number, and 
case (1020). 

(For the concord of relative pronouns, see 2501.) 
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926. Apparent violation of the concords is to be explained either by 

a. Construction according to sense, where the agreement is with the 
real gender or number (e.g. 949 a, 950-953, 958, 996, 997, 1018, 1044, 
1050, 1055 a, 1058 b); or by 

b. Attraction, when a word does not have its natural construction 
because of the influence of some other word or words in its clause 
(eg. 1060 ff, 1289, 1978, 2465, 2502, 2522 ff.). This principle 
extends to moods and tenses (2188 ff.), 


THE SUBJECT 


927. The subject of a-finite verb is in the nominative: Kdpos éfoa 
Cyrus called out. 


928. The subject nominative may be replaced 

a. By a prepositional phrase i the accusative: éviueir@e xa@” exdorous Te Kal 
Eiuravres consider individually and all together T. 7. 64. 

b. By a genitive of the divided whole (1318): Teddnvets 5¢ card Geomidas yerb- 
weve. eudyourd Te Kat év ywpa ewiwroy éxardéowry the Pellenians who were opposed 
to the Thespians kept up the contest and several on both sides fell on the spot 
X. H. 4. 2. 20. 


OMISSION OF THE SUBJECT 


929. An unemphatic pronoun of the first or second. person is 
generally omitted: Adye rév vopev read the law (spoken to the clerk 
of the court) D. 21.8. 


930. An emphatic pronoun is generally expressed, as in contrasts: ot yey 
xeivoy &xdéyou, éyh 3 Arey do thou wait for him, but I will depart 8. Ph. 123. 
But often in poetry and sometimes in prose the pronoun is expressed when no 
contrast is intended. The first of two contrasted pronouns is sometimes omitted : 
ard, ef Bother, uév’ ert TO orparebuat:, eyo 5 ebédw wopeterdae but, if you prefer, 
remain with your division, Iam willing to go X. A. 3.4.41. Cp. 1190, 1191. 


931. The nominative subject of the third person may be omitted 


a, When it is expressed or implied in the context: 6 obs warip pofelrar uh Ta 
tcxara rdby your father is afraid lest he suffer death X. C. 3. 1. 22. 

b. When the subject is indefinite, especially when it is the same person or 
thing as the omitted snbject of a preceding infinitive (937 a) : 4 Tod ofecGat efdSévar 
(dpabla), & otk ofdey the ignorance of thinking one knows what one does not 
know P. A.29b. Often in legal language: 6 véuos, ds Kedever Ta éavrod Eeivar 
Siahécdar Srws dv e6édy the law, which enjoins that a man has the right to dis- 
pose of his property as he wiskes Is. 2. 13. 

c. When a particnlar person is ineant, who is easily understood from the 
sltuation : robs véuous dvayvicerar he (the clerk) will read the laws Aes. 3. 15. 

d. When it is a general idea of person, and usually in the third person plural 
of verbs of saying and thinking » os Aéyoueww as they say D. 5.18. So pact they 
say, olovra: people think; ep. atunt, ferunt, traduat. 
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e. In descriptions of locality: fv dé kpnurades for it (the place) was steep T. 7. a4, 
£. In impersonal verbs (932, 934). 


932. Impersonal Verbs (905).— The subject of a true impersonal 
verb is'a vague notion that cannot be supplied from the context: 
oye hv it was late, KaAGs - €xet it is well, 48 hv api dyopay mwAnOovoay 
it was already about the time when the market-place is full X. A.1.8.1, 
aird od rpovywpe: it (the course of events) did not gowell with him T.1.109. 


933. An impersonal verb the subject of which may be derived from 
the context is called guasi-impersonal. 


a. When the indefinite 7¢ anticipates an infinitive or subordinate proposition 
which forms the logical subject (1985). So with doxe? it seems, cvyBalver tt hap- 
pons, tkeort it is permitted, wpéwer, rpoojne: it is fitting, palverar it appears, 
éyévero it happened, elrye we venit me in mentem, dyrot it is evident, ete. Thus, 
buds mpoorhKer mpoOvporepous elvar it behooves you to be more zealous X. A. 3.2.15, 
eloyer abrods brs Ay otxade ddixwrrat tt came into their thoughts how they should 
reach home 6.1.17. 

b. So also with xp%, def it is necessary ; as, def a” EXGety you Ought to go (lit. to 
go binds you). The impersonal construction with -r dor is equivalent to de? (2152 a): 
BonOnréov érrl rots rpdyuaciv iuiv you must rescue the interests at stake D. 1.17. 


934. In some so-called impersonal verbs the person is left unexpressed be- 
cause the actor is understood or implied in the action. So 

a. In expressions of natural phenomena originally viewed as produced by a 
divine agent: Bporrd tonat, ter pluit, velder ningtt, xemdte: tt is stormy, Frace 
it shook, there was an earthquake. The agent (Zevs, 6 éeds) is often (in Hom. 
always) expressed, as Zevs dorpdare Iuppiter fulget. 

b. When the agent is known from the action, which is viewed as alone of 
importance: cadrife: the trumpet sounds (i.e. dcadmeyxths canmlfee the trumpeter 
sounds the trumpet), éxjpute proclamation was made (scil. 6 xijpvt), rnualver the 
signal is given (scil. 6 xfpvé or 6 gadrvyKrys). 


935. In impersonal passives the subject is merely indicated in the verbal 
ending: déyerai re xal ypdderae speeches (Adyo.) and writings (ypdppara) are 
composed P. Phae. 261b. This construction is relatively rare, but commonest 
in the perfect and pluperfect: otx« dAdws atbrots werévnrat thetr labour has not 
been lost P. Phae. 232 a, érel adrots waperxevacro when their preparations were 
completed X. H. 1. 3. 20. 


936. Subject of the Infinitive. — The subject of the infinitive is in 


the accusative: éxéXevoy atrots wopeveoban they ordered that they should 
proceed X. A. 4.2.1. 


a. See 1975. On the nominative subject of the infinitive, see 1973. 


937. Omission of the Subject of the Infinitive. — The subject of the in-, 
finitive is usually not expressed when it is the same as the subject or object - 
(direct or indirect) of the principal verb: % py éGédecv he said he was willing 
X. A. 4.1.27 (contrast diait se velle), raves alrodyra: Tovs Oeods Ta Gata dao- 
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rpéwey everybody prays the gods to avert evil X. 8.4.47, 56s pot rpets qudpas dptar 
abroo grant me the control of him for three days X.C.1.3.11. Cp. 1080, 1973. 

a. An indefinite subject of the infinitive (ted, dxOpwrous) is usually omitted. 
Cp. 981 b, 1980. 


CASE OF THE SUBJECT: THE NOMINATIVE 


938. The nominative is the case of the subject; the oblique cases, 
with the exception of the adnominal genitive (1290 ff.) and adnominal 
dative (1502), are complements of the predicate. 


939. The nominative is the case of the subject of a finite verb and 
of a predicate noun in agreement with the subject. Tpdgéevos raphy 
Proxenus was present X. A. 1. 2,3, Krapyos puyas fv Clearchus was 
an exile 1.1.9. 

a. On the nominative subject of the infinitive, see 1978 ; in exclamations, 1288. 

940. Independent Nominative. The nominative may be used independ- 
ently in citing the names of persons and things: mposetAnde Thy TGy movnpav 
Kony éerwvuplay odxopayTns he received the common appellation of the vile, i.e. 
‘informer’ Aes. 2.99, 76 8 tpuels bray A€yw, AEyw Thy roy when T say You, T 
mean the State D. 18.88. Cp. 908. (‘The accus. is also possible.) So in lists 
(ep. 904.0): rlOne Sto ToinriKfs edn + Oela psy cal dvOpwrivy Tassume two kinds of 
poetry: the divine and the human P. Soph. 266 a. 

941. Asentence may begin with the nominative as the subject of the thought 
in place of an oblique case: of dé @lAou, dv Tis émlarnrat abrots xphcbat, Tl phoopey 
abrovs elvac; but as for friends, if one knows how to treat them, what shail we call 
them ? KX. O. 1. 14 (for rods 62 @ldous . . . 7h dHoopev elvat). 

a. On the nominative in suspense see under Anacoluthon (Index). 


942. In referring to himself in letters a man may use his own name in the 
nominative, either in apposition to the first person contained in the verb (976), or 
as subject of a verb in the third person: Oesuicroxd#s iixw rapa cé J, Themistocies, 
have come to you T. 1.187, "Apratépéns voulte: Artazerses thinks X. H. 5.1, 31. 

a. A speaker referring to himself in the third person usually soon reverts 
to the first person (D, 18. 79), 


943, When there is no danger of obscurity, the subject may shift without 
warning: ylay pey vaby AauBdvovew, ras 5 GAdas ote EdUvHInTaY, GAN dmodetyouciy 
they captured one ship; the rest they were unable to capture; but they (the 
ships) escaped T. 7.25, ray véuwy atiray dxotere ri xedevovor xal Tl rapaSeBhaacry 
hear what the laws themselves command and what transgressions they (Iny oppo- 
nents) have committed D. 59, 115. 


THE PREDICATE 
Omission of the Verb 


944, Ellipsis of the Copula.—The copulative verb cya is often 
omitted, especially the forms éor/and ccf. This occurs chiefly 
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a. In general or proverbial statements: xow) 4 T¥xq Kal 7d pédrov ddparor 
chance ts common tv all and the future cannot be scanned J. 1.29; b. in expres- 
sions of necessity, duty, etc.: dydyan puddrrecOa. tt is necessary to be on our 
guard D.9.6. So with dpa, xaipds, exds, xpedr, déov, Verbals in -réov (2152), as 
Oeparreuréor Tobs Oeovs we nrust serve the gods X. M. 2. 1. 28; ¢. with various 
adjectives: dg:os, Suvards, mpddduos, Slxasos, ofos, Ppoldos, eroiuos; thus,  pixy 
dovrctery érolun the soul is ready to be a servant P. Phae. 252 a, ef res érepwrygn 
wérepov kperrov if anybody should ask whether it is better X. M. 1.1.9. 


945. Other forms of ezya: are less commonly omitted: xowwwyvetv Eroupsos (scil. 
elul), olua 52 cal Adyyra révde (scil, Eroipov elvar) T am ready to assist you and 
I think that Laches here is also ready P. Lach. 180 a, ob od do-yoypddos (seid. ef) ; 
are you not @ speech-writer? ID. 19. 250, we év udow (scil. Rr) the night was half 
gone Aes. 3. 71, Growa déyers kal ovdauds pds cod (scil. dvra) you are talking 
absurdly and not at all like yourself X.M. 2. 3.15, rots Oeots peylory xdpis 
(seil. €crw) to the gods let our heartiest thanks be given X.C.7. 5.72. Cp. 1041. 


946. In lively discourse the form of a verb signifying to do, speak, come, go, 
etc., may be omitted for brevity. The ellipsis is often unconscious and it is 
frequently uncertain what is to be supplied to complete the thought. Thus, 7f 
Gro (setl. érolycav) } émeBotrevcar; what else did they do except plot against us? 
T. 3.89, odd€v dddo (ctl. wordy) H rod Thy abrov dwodelmwy doing nothing else ex- 
cept leaving his native city 2.16, twa rl (scil. yévnra:); to what purpose ? D. 19, 257, 
wepi pév TobTov Kara gTKOAHy (scil. NEw) about this by and by 24. 187, nH pol ye 
udOous (scil. NeEqTe) none of your legends for me! Ar. Vesp. 1179, aAX (cxdpacbe) 
érepov but consider another point L. 13.79, & pthe Saldpe, rot 3% (scil. ef) kal 
wb0ev (scil. Yxas) ; my dear Phaedrus whither, I beg of you, are you going and 
whence do you come? P. Phae. 227 a, ov« és xdpaxas (scil. éppyces) ; will you not be 
off to the crows ? Ar. Nub. 871, mpés ce (scil. ixerevw) yordrwy I entreat thee by 
thy knees E, Med. 324. Cp. 1599. 


947, Kalrafra and that too takes up a preceding expression: dypiwrdpous 
abrods drégnve ... xal rar’ eis aitéy he made them more savage and that too 
towards himself P. G. 516¢; often with concessive participles (2083): Mévwva 
& obk effret, xal rafra rap Aptalov dv Tod Mévwos Evou he did not ask for Menon 
and that too although he came from Ariaeus, Menow’s gvest-friend X. A. 2.4, 15." 
Cp. 1246, 2083. 

948. A verb that may easily be supplied from the context is often omitted. 
Thus, day udéw, ratooua: (scil. roy) 8 ye dxwy rad if I learn better, L shall 
leave off doing what Ido unintentionally P. A. 26a, duedijods Gymrep of woddol (scil. 
éripedobvrac) not caring for what most men care for 36 b, day adOis SyTHseTe TabTa, 
ovrws (scil. Zxovra) evpyoere if you inguire about this later, you will find that tt 
is so 24. See under Brachylogy (Index). 


CONCORD OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


949, A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 


Thus, rodro 7d Yhgiopa eyévero this bill was passed Ts. 13. 56, 8 dédoux' eyo wh 
7400" tpets which I fear lest you may suffer D. 9.65, qv & a&sropndlowrra: ol &ddot, 
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damper dravres tobpradw but if the rest vote against (following), we shall all 
return back again X. A. 1.4.15, ra févw rbd Pldw éordy ens these two strangers 
are friends of mine P. G. 487 a. 

a. The verbal predicate, when a copulative verb (917), may be attracted 
to the number of a predicate noun, which often stands between subject and 
verb: 7d xwploy robro, dep mpbrepor “Evvda 650! éxadoivro this place which was 
formerly called Nine Ways T. 4.102, dray 76 poor r&v rex Ov Foay arddioe tpels 
the entire space between the walls was three stades X.A.1.4.4. So with the 
participles of such copulative verbs: thy jdovhy dibxere ws dyabdy by (for ofeay) 
you chase after pleasure as if it were a good VP. Pr. 354¢. 


WITH ONE SUBJECT 
Subject in the Singular, Verb in the Plural 


950. With singular collective substantives (996) denoting persons 
and with like words implying a plural, the verb may stand in the 
plural. . 

Thus, 7d otparéredov év airla Exovres rhy Ay dveydpouy the army returned 
holding Agis at fault T. 5.60, roatra dxotcaca i rbhis*Ayaclrbor ddovro Barta 
the city, after hearing such arguments, chose Agesilaus king X.H.3.3.4. So 
with Bovdy senate, népos part, rrHGos multitude, Sfpyos people, Sxdos throng. 


951. So with éxasros: r&v éavrod Exagros kal waldwy kal ypnudtwy Epxover 
every man is master of his own children and property X. R. L. 6. 1. 


952. If exacros, éxdrepos, dAdos are added in apposition to a plural subject, 
the verb generally remains plural: éyd re cal od paxpdv Noyov Exdrepos drerelvapey 
both you and I have carried on a long controversy P. Pr. 361a. If the verb 
follows the apposition, it nay be singular: obroe péy dAdos Gada Adyer these say, 
some one thing, some another X. A. 2.1.15. Cp. 982. 


953. A subject in the singular, followed by a clause containing the prepo- 
sition perd with, rarely takes a plural verb: “AdKiBiddns pera Mavriddou trrwy 
ednopisayres dnéiptcav Alcibiades and Mantitheus escaped because they were 
well provided with horses X. H. 1.1.10. 


Subject in the Dual, Verb in the Plural 
954. The first person dual agrees in form with the first persou plural (462). 


955. A dual subject may take a plural verb: BevopGvri rpocérpeyov 
8v0 veavioxw two youths ran up to Xenophon X.A.4.3.10. In the 
orators the dual verb is almost always used. 

956. The dual and plural verb may alternate: atpeow elddrny Te Kal Suerpd- 
tavro the two souls have made their choice and put it into effect P. Phae. 
256 c. 


957. The neuter dual may be followed by the dual, the plural, or the singular 
verb (A 104, 200, M 466). 
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Subject in the Plural, Verb in the Singular 


958. A-neuter plural subject is regarded as a collective (996), and. 
has its verb in the singular: xada qv 7a eddy the sacrifices were 
propitious X. A. 4.3, 19. ; : 

N.—-The neuter plural seems to have been originally in part identical in 
forin with the feminine singular in a, and to have had a collective meaning. 


959. A plural verb may be used when stress is laid on the fact 
that the neuter plural subject is composed of persons or of several 
parts: 7a Ted TGv Aakedaipoviav atrov é&érenpay the Lacedaemonian 
magistrates despatched him T. 4.88, gavepi Foray xal trrov xal évOporuy 
ixvy TOAAG many traces both of horses and of men were plain K.A.1.7.17. 

a. With the above exception Attic regularly uses the singular verb. Homer 
uses the singular three times as often as the plural, and the plural less frequently 
with neuter adjectives and pronouns than with substantives. In some cases 
(B 135) the metre decides the choice, 

960. Following the construction of doxe? rafra, we find défay taira when it 
had been thus decided KX. A.4.1.18, and also dSéfarra rafra KX. H.3.2.19. See 
2078 a. 

961. Pindaric Construction. A masculine or feminine plural subject occa- 
sionally is used with gor., A», ylyverat, as: ori cal év rats Gddauts woreow Epxovrds 
re xal Sijuos there are in the other cities too rulers and populace P.R.462e. The 
verb usually precedes, and the subject is still undetermined ; hence the plural 
is added as an afterthought. (Cp. Shakesp. ‘‘ far behind his worth | Comes all 
the praises.’?}) In Greek poetry this construction is rarely: used with other verbs. 
On Zerev ot, see 2513. 

a. #v was originally plural (464 e. D), and seems to survive in that use. 


Subject in the Plural, Verb in the Dual 


962, A plural subject may take a dual verb when the subject is a 
pair or two pairs: al tro Spayérny the span of mares ran ¥ 392. 

a. This is common when dvo, dudw, dudérepo: are used with a plural subject: 
Sto dvdpes mpocehOdvTe “Aryide SeheyéoOny wh worely wdxny two men coming to Agis 
urged him not to fight T. 5.59. But even with these words the plural is pre- 
ferred. The neuter plural with 6vo rarely takes the dual verb (P. Tim. 56e). 


WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 
963. ([) When the subjects are different individuals or things and 
stand in the third person 
964. With two subjects in the singular, the verb may be dual or plural: 


Kperlas cat ArkiBidins eduvdoOny éexeivy xpwyevw cuupdxy Tov éwcOipeGv xparety 
Critias and Alcibiades were able to keep control of their appetites by the help 
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of his example X. M. 1.2.24, Bipunddwy cal LopoxrHs ddixduevor és Képxvpar dorpd- 
tevoay On their arrival in Corcyra Eurymedon and Sophocles proceeded to make 
an attack T. 4. 46. 

965. In Homer the verb may intervene between the subjects (Alemanic’ 
Construction): eis’ Axépovra TupeupAeyébwv re péovowy Kaéxirés te Pyriphlegethon 
and Cocytus flow into Acheron « 518, 


966. The verb may agree with the nearest or most important of two or more 
subjects. The verb may be placed 

a. Before both subjects: je yey 6 Gepoaydpas cai 6 Efjxerros els AéaBoy kal 
@xovv exe? Thersagoras and Fxccestus came to Lesbos and settled there 1D. 28, 143. 

b. After the first subject: 8 re Tlodduapxos que cal “Adelpavros kai Nexsipatos 
cal &AAot tivés Polemarchus came and Adimantus and Niceratus and certain 
others P.R.3827b, Sartvos Sxeto cal ol ody airG Phalinus and his companions 
departed X. A. 2.2.1. 

c. After both subjects: rd Bovdeuriypeov Kal 6 dfuos Tapoparar the senate and 
the people are disregarded Aes. 3.250. (Cp. Shakesp. ‘‘my mistress and her 
sister stays.”’) ‘ 


967. (11) With several subjects referring to different persons the 
verb is in the plural; in the firsé persou, if one of the subjects is first 
person; in the second person, if the subjects are second and third 
person: dpeis 8 kal eyo rade Adyopey but you and I say this P. L. 661 b, 
wets Kat olde obdk DAnv ay tive Suvaipeba. adv ade we and these men 
could not sing any other song 666d, ob ot povos otd8 of cot pido rpdrtoe 
tairav ddfav toxere not you alone nor your friends are the first who have 
held this opinion 888 b. 

968. But the verb may be singular if it refers to the nearer or more important 
or more emphatic subject: wdpewpe xal eye xal ofros Ppvvlexos cat Wodkvuxparns Tam 
present and so are Phryniscus here and Polyerates X. A. 7. 2. 29. 

969. The verb may agree in person with the nearer or more important sub- 
ject: of re ydp"ENAny ef cal duets sor you are a Greek and so are we X. A. 2.1, 16. 

970. With subjects connected by the disjunctives 7 or, 74 either —or, 
ovre—otre netther— nor, the verb agrees in number with the nearer subject 
when each subject is taken by itself: otre of obr’ dv &dXos otdels Stvatr’ dvrecrety 
neither you nor anybody else could reply X.M. 4.4.7, 

971. When the subjects are taken together, the plural occurs: & Anuopar 7} 
Onpuralins Exouet TOv éuov what Demophon or Therippides have of my property 
D. 27.12. This is unusual, 

.972. When # than unites two subjects, if the verb follows 4, it agrees with 
the second subject: réyy del Bédriov | hucts Gudy airOv éripedotpeba fortune 
always takes better care of us than we du of ourselves D. 4. 12. 


CONCORD OF PREDICATE SUBSTANTIVES 


973. A predicate substantive agrees with its subject im case: 
Midriddys Fv otparyyos Miliiades was a general. 
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974. A predicate substantive may agree in gender and number 
with its subject; but this is often impossible: riyy 7d OvyTay apéypara 
the affairs of mortals are chance Trag. frag. p. 782, waver’ qv “AAckavdpos 
Alexander was everything D. 23.120. 


975. <A predicate substantive or adjective agrees with the subject of the 
governing verb when the subject of the infinitive is omitted becanse it is the 
same as that of the governing verb (937): od duoroyiow aKArnros Hew I shail 
not admit that Ihave come uninvited P.S. 1744, etwep détolper édevGepo: elvar if 
indeed we claim to be free X. C. 8.1.4. 


On the agreement of demonstrative and relative pronouns with a 
predicate substantive, see 1239, 2502 e. 


APPOSITION 


976. Concord.— An appositive (916) agrees in case with the word 
it describes: «éAaxt, devo Onpiv cai peyioty BAGBY to a flatterer, a ter- 
rible beast and a very great source of injury P. Phae. 240b. An 
appositive also agrees in case with the pronoun contained in a verb: 
TarOiBros, yxw, Aavaldur tanpérys J, Talthybius, have come, the servant 
of the Danaids EE. Hee. 503. Cp. 942. 


977. An appositive to a possessive pronoun stands in the genitive, in 
agreement with the personal pronoun implied in the possessive: réov éudy 
(= én08) rod Tadairdpou Biov the life of me, wretched one Ar. Plut. 38, 7a bué- 
Tep (= ipGr) atrGy xometobe you will regain your own D. 4,7. Cp. 1200.2.b, 
1202.2. b. 


978. An appositive in the genitive may follow an adjective equivalent to a 
genitive: "A@yvatos (—"A@nvav) by, wodews THS ueylorys being an Athenian, a 
citizen of the greatest city P. A. 29d. 


979. Agreement in number between the appositive and its noun is unneces- 
sary and often impossible: ©7801, wédts doruyelrwr Thebes, a netyhbouring city 
Aes. 3.188. So with d4pa in poetry: yéuos, xpucjs "Agpodirys Sapa, marriage, 
gift of golden Aphrodite Theognis 1293. 

980. An appositive to two substantives is dual or plural: @dppos cat $68os, 
dppove EupPobrkw daring and fear, two unintelligent counsellors P. Tim. 60d, tavos 
wovos Te, KUptor curwporae Slecp and toil, supreme conspirators A. Hum. 127. 


981. Partitive Apposition (cxj0 cai? GAoy kai pépos, consiruction of 
the whole and part). The parts are represented by the appositives, 
-which stand in the same case as the whole, which is placed first to 
show the subject or object of the sentence: ra 686, 7 wey cis uaxdpwv 
vious, 7 0 eis Taprapoy two roads, the one to the Islands of the Blest, 
the other to Tartarus P. G. 524 a (distrilutive apposition). The apposi- 
tives are generally in the nominative (6 péy, 7 dé; of wey, of 82), rarely 
in the accusative. 
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a. The whole may stand in the singular: Aéyerae poxy @ wer vodv exe, 7 
dé Gvoray; with regard to the soul, is one said to have intelliyence, the other folly? 
P. Ph. 93 b. 


982. 'I'o the word denoting the whole the appositive may be a 
collective singular (adjunctive apposition): obrot mey dAAos dAAa A€ye 
these say, some one thing, some another X. A. 2.1.15 (cp. ppdrev 82 dros 
dAdo P, Charm. 153 ¢), of orparyyot Bpaxéws exacros amedoyyoato cach 
of the generals defended himself briefly X.H.1.7.5. Op. 952. 

983. The apposition may be limited to one or more parts: Tedororr}otot kai 
ol Edupaxot Ta So wepy two-thirds of the Peloponnesians and the allies T. 2.47. 
Often with participles: (ol A@qvator) dveurqoOnoar kat ro0de Tod Exovs, Pdoxovres 
ot peo Birepoe dda Gdeobae the Athenians bethought themselves of this verse too, 
the old men saying that tt had been uttered lony before 'T. 2. 54. 


984. In partitive apposition emphasis is laid on the whole, which is stated 
at once as the subject or object of the sentence. In the genitive of the divided 
whole (1306) emphasis is laid on the parts ; thus, 7» rbdewy al wer rupavvodyrat, al 
dé Snuoxparobvrat, al d€ dpcroxparotvrar of siates some are despotte, others demo- 
cratic, others aristocratic P. R. 338 d. 


985. Construction of the Whole and Part in Poetry.—In Nomer and 
later poets a verb may take two objects, one denoting the person, the other the 
part especially affected by the action: rév 8 dope rAHé’ adxéva him he smote 
in the neck with his sword A 240, 4 ce rédas vibe: she will wash thy feet r 356. 
But the accusative of the part, often explained as an appositive, was an external 
object (1554 b) that became an accusative of respect (1601 4a). In’ Axaoioww 6é péya 
cbévos EuBaNn éxdory Kapdln and she set mighty strength in the heart of each of the 
Achaeans A 11, éxdere is a partitive appositive, xapdéy is local dative and gram- 
matically independent of ’Ayaotow. The constraction is very rare in prose: 
ols vidcw abr dy aperh Tapayevonevn ras Puxais if virtue is imparted in the souls 
of their sons P. Lach. 190 b. 

986. Attributive Apposition.—A substantive may be used as an 
attributive to another substantive. This is common with substan- 
tives denoting occupation, condition, or age (usually with dnp, dvOpu- 
wos, youn): avnp pirop a public speaker, gvip ripavvos a despot, mpeaBiras 
dvOpura old men, ypads yy an old woman. So also weAtactal Opdes 
Thracian targeteers X. A. 1.2.9, dAc6pos Maxeday a scoundrel of a Mace- 
donian D.9. 31, "EAAnv oe a as ot “EAAnves reATaoTai the 
Greek tar getecrs X.A.6.5. 

a. In standard prose os is aes as an adjective only of persons (in poetry 
also of things). 

b. The addition of drjp often implies respect: &vipes srparidra: fellow sol- 
diers X.A. 1.3.3, & dvdpes Sixarrai jurymen, gentlemen of the jury D. 27. 1. 
(Cp. foemen.) The addition of d»@pwros often implies contempt: dvOpwros yéns 
a juggling fellow Aes. 2. 153, 

c. Many of the substantives thus qualified by an attributive substantive were 
originally participles, as yépwy avip an old man P. Lys. 223 b. 
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987. Descriptive Apposition. — Here the appositive describes some- 
thiug definite that has just been mentioned: 9 juerepa rods, 7 Kowy 


katapuy? Tay EdAqvey our city, the common refuge of the Greeks Aes. 
3. 184. 


988. Explanatory Apposition.— Here the appositive explains a 
general or vague statement: rovrou Tip@pan, év aputavew cirycens LT 
propose this as the penalty, maintenance tn the Prylaneum P. A. 37a, 
peylorou Kaxod droAAuyy, Tovnpias deliverance from the greatest of evils, 
vice P.G.478d. Soin geographical statements: Kvapov txdve... és 
Ndgov she came to Cyprus, to Paphos 0 362; cp. és Awptas, Body to the 
territory of the Dorians in which Boeum ties T.1.107. 


989. In Homer the substantival article at the beginning of a sentence may 
be followed by an appositive noun at or near the end: 4 8 déxove’ dpa rotor yur) 
xlev but she, the woman, went unwillingly with them A 348. 


990. rod, a’rd Todro, aro, éxetvo often introduce emphatically a following 
substantive (or an equivalent, 908): exedvo xepdalvery iyyetrat, Thy Hoviy this 
(namely) pleasure it regards as gain P.R.606b. Cp. 1248. 


991. Apposition to a Sentence. — A noun in the nominative or 
accusative may stand in apposition to the action expressed by a. 
whole sentence or by some part of it. 


a. The appositive is nominative when a nominative precedes: éué@vov: ixavh 
mpspacis I was tipsy, a sufficient excuse Philemon (Com. frag. 2. 531). 

b. The appositive is accusative, and states a reason, result, intention, effect, 
or the like: pipe: dré mipyou, Avypdy breGpov will hurl thee from the battle- 
ment, @ grievous death Q 735, ‘EXgeny xrdvwper, Mevédep AOwny expe 
let us slay Helen and thus cause a sore grief to Menclaus Ve. Or. 1105, eddatpo- 
volns, pigOby HoloTwy Adywr blest be thou— a return for thy most welcome tidings 
E. El. 281. 

N.—The appositive accusative is often cognate (1563 f.): dp&s Etpuceéa, 
Gedxwrov byw thou deholdest Hurystheus, an unexpected sight EB. Weracl. 930. 

992. An effect or result may be denoted by an appositive in other cases: 
érwiay mpocdetcbal po. doxet piOwy ert Tidy we need, it seems, some further words 
to act as a spell P. L. 903 b. 

993. From the construction in 991b arose many adverbial accusatives 
(1606 ff.) such as xdpw on account of, wpbdaciw in pretence, dwpedy gratis; as 
bs ris 5€ Tpduy ext wnuol deporo. . . xdpev “Exropos whoever of the Trojans 
rushed at the ships as a favour to Hector ( for Hector’s sake) 0 744. 


994. Many neuter words are used in apposition to a sentence or 
clause, which they usually precede. Such are duddrepor, dupdrepa 
both, +16 devdrarov the most dreadful thing, Svoty Odtepov or Gdrepa O78 
or the other, 76 évayriov the contrary, 73 kepdédaoy the chief point, 76 Aeys- 
MEevoy aS the saying ts, obdér Epo neither thing, onpetoy be sign, T EK LAPLOV 
bé evidence, rd 6 rehevtaiov the last thing, ro ris wapousias as the proverb 
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runs, airs tovro this very thing, raird rotro this same thing, Thus, 
tous ducdrepa taita, Kal etvous TH TdAE Kal TAOVOLos those who are both 
loyal to the State and rich D.18.171, efrev dre Se? duciv Garepov,  Kelvous 
év OdivOw pr oixeiv } aitév év Maxedovia he said that one of two things 
was necessary — either that they should not live at Olynthus or he him- 
self in Macedon 9.11, 7d 8 péporov, rodcnov av7 elpyyns eyovtes and 
what is worst of all, having war instead of peace 'T. 2.65, add’ q, 76 
Acydpevov, Karémw éoptis pxouev; but have we come ‘after a feast’ as the 
saying is ? P. G.447 a, rodro airé 76 rod ‘Ounpov in these very words of 
Homer P. A. 34d. 


995. Very common are introductory relative clauses forming a nominative 
‘predicate of the sentence that follows: 6 62 rdvtwy daviraroy but what is most 
terrible of ali L. 30,29. érriis regularly omitted (944). Such relative clauses are 
followed by an independent sentence, a clause with rz, by ére yap, drar, Srav yap, 


ow 


el. Similarly 76 8° éryarov rdvrwr, bri but what is worst of all P. Ph. 66d, etc, 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF NUMBER 


996. Collective.Singular.—A noun in the singular may denote a 
number of persons or things: 6 Mjdes the Medes T.1. 69, 76 “EAA nuexdy 
the Greeks 1.1, ré BapBapixoy the barbarians 7. 29, } rdivfos the bricks 
3.20, taaov éyw els xiddav TF have about a thousand horse X. C. 4.6. 2, 
pupia dowis ten thousand heavy armed X.A.1.7.10. On the plural 
verb with collectives, see 950. Cp. 1024, 1044. 

a. So with the neuter participle : 7d waxdyeroy almost = of payduera the com- 
datants T. 4.96. 

b. The name of a nation with the article may denote one person as the 
representative (King, etc.) of aclass: 6 Maxedév the Macedonian (Philip) D.7.6. 


997. The inhabitants of a place may be implied in the name of the place: 
AdoBos dréorn Bovdynbévres xal wpd Tob wodduov Lesbos revolted, having wished to 
do so even before the war T. 3. 2. 


998. Distributive Singular.— The singular of abstract nouns may 
he used distributively (rarely with concrete substantives) : doo. d/kacoe 
eyévovto ey TG éavTdv Bio all who proved themselves just in their lives 
P.A.41 a, &idbopoe tov rpdmov different in character T. 8.96. The dis- 
tributive plural (1004) is more common than the distributive singular : 
ep. veavias Tas dyes youths in appearance L.10.29 with Aéeis rHv dye 
pleasing in appearance P. R. 452b. 


999. Dual.—The dual is chiefly employed of two persons or things which, 
by nature or association, forma pair: d¢@arud the eyes (both eyes), xeipe the 
hands, trie a span of horses. The addition of dudw both indicates that the two 
things belong together: dvo emphasizes the number. Both dudw and dvo were 
early used with the plural. The dual died out in the living speech of Attica by 
300 s.c. Aeolic has no dual, and Tonic lost it very early. In Hom. the dual is 
used freely, and often in conjunction with the plural. 
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1000. Plural.—The plural of proper names, of materials, and of 
abstracts is used to denotea class. (1) of proper names: Onodes men 
like Theseus P.Th.169b. (2) of materials: here the plural denotes 
the parts, the different kinds of a thing, a mass, ete.: rofa bow Hat. 
8.78, wupoi, xpifai wheat, barley X.A.4. 5.26, otvo: wines 4.4.9, xpéa 
meat Ar. Ran. 553 (xpéas piece of meat), pro hot days T. 7. 87, 
tirka timber 1.7.25. (8) of abstracts: here the plural refers to the 
single kinds, cases, occasions, manifestations of the idea expressed 
by the abstract substantive; or is referred to several persons: 

_dyveoporive. misunderstandings X. A. 2. 5.6, Q@dran degrees of heat 
X.M.1.4.18. Used in the plural, abstract nouns may become con- 
crete, as rapal funeral T.2. 34 (rady sepulture), cippocwer good cheer: 
X.C. 7.2.28 (eihpootvn mirth), xdperes proofs of good will, presents 
D. 8.58, etvows cases of benevolence, presents D. 8. 25. 

a. Many concrete substantives are commonly used only in the plural: 
mbAa gate, Wpac door, T& “OAdpria the Olympic festival ; and in poetry dépuara 
house, kMpaxes ladder, \éxrpa bed; cp. 1006. 

b. The plural, especially in poetry, may correspond to the English indefinite 
singular: éml vavel by ship. . 

1001. In Homer the plural denotes the various forms in which a quality is 
manifested : rexrocivat the arts of the carpenter ¢250. In poetry, often of feel- 
ings, emotions, ete.: parla: (attacks of) madness A. Pr. 879. 

1002. otdéves (undéves) denotes classes of men, states, nations (D. 5.15). «+ 


1003. The neuter plural is often used even in reference toa single 
idea or thought in order to represent it in its entirety or in its de- 
tails, as ra dAn6A the truth. This is very common with neuter pro- 
nouns: éxe.povdpovy b€° tatra yip tructayny but J waved my arms, 
for I knew how to do this X.8.2:19, 8d raxéwv quickly P. A. 32d. 

a. Thucydides is fond of the neuter plural of verbal adjectives used im- 
personally : évydlicavro modeunréa elvae they voted that tt was necessary to make 
war 'Y.1,88, dddvara fv it was impossible 4.1. Cp. 1052. ; 

1004. Distributive Pliral.— Abstract substantives are often used 
distributively in the plural: otyai rév vewrepwy zapa tperBurépors 
the silence of the younger men in the presence of their elders P. RB. 425 a. 


1005. Names of towns and parts of the body are sometimes plural: 
"AOjva Athens, O7 Bo. Thebes, oriOy and or€fva breast (chiefly poetic). 
The name of the inhabitants is often used for the name of a city: 
Aadot D.5. 25. 

1006. Plural of Majesty (poetic). — The plural may be used to lend 
dignity : Opévo throne 8S. Ant. 1041, oxjatpa scepter A. Ag.1265, ddparo. 
dwelling «6; wadicc favourite in prose (only in the plural form). 


1007. Here belongs the allusive plural by which one person is 
alluded to in the plural number: derworév Pavarouot by the death of 
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our lord A. Ch. 52, rabotca mpds rav piArdrwv I (Clytaemnestra) hav- 
ing suffered at the hands of my dearest ones (Orestes) A. Kum. 100. 


1008. Plural of Modesty.— A speaker in referring to himself may 
use the first person plural as a modest form of statement. In 
prose, of an author: évvod rol jyuty éyévero the reflection once occurred 
tome X.C.1.1.1. In tragedy, often with interchange of plural and 
singular:  xwAvéperOa pay pabely & Potrhopu tf I (Creusa) am pre- 
vented from learning what I wish E. Ion 391, ixeretopey dugt cay 
yevedda . . . mpoonirvuy I entreat thee, as I grasp thy beard K. H. F. 
1206. See 1009. 


1009. In tragedy, if a woman, speaking of herself, uses the plural 
verb (1008), an adjective or participle, in agreement with the subject, 
is feminine singular or masculine plural: #Acoy paptipdpccba, Spac 
a Spav ob BotrAopat I call the sun to witness, that I am acting against 
my will KE. A. FB. 858, dpxatpey jycis ot apobvyoxovres obey it is enough 
that I (Alcestis) die in thy stead I. Ale. 383. 


1030. cird, pépe, Wye may be used as stereotyped formulas, without regard 
to the number of persons addressed : efwé pou, & Debxparés re cal ipets ol &doe 
tell me, Socrates and the rest of you P. Eu. 283 b. ; 


1O11. One person may be addressed as the representative of two or more who 
are present, or of his family: “Avrivo’, ob mws ¥ori .. . ued” imiy dalvuoba 
Antinous, it is in no wise possible te feast with you 8 310, & Tévov, 9 wdpector; 
my children, are ye here? S.O.C.1102. Soin dramatic poetry, the eoryphaeus 
may be regarded as the representative of the whole chorus, as o Evo, wi 
uw dvépy rls elu strangers (addressed to the whole chorus) do not ask (the sin- 
gular of the coryphaeus) me who Iam 8. 0.C. 207. 


1012. Greek writers often shift from a particular to a general statement and 
vice versa, thus permitting a free transition from singular to plural, and from 
plural to singular: ob8¢ rére ovyxalper & Tipavvos- evdeerrépois yap ofoe Tareivo- 
répos abrots ofovra: xpHobar not even then does the despot rejoice with the rest; for 
the more they arein want, the more submissive he thinks tu find them X. Hi. 5. 4. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF GENDER 


1013. Construction according to the Sense (926 a).—The real, not the 
grammatical, gender often determines the agreement: @ @ldrar’, & mepuod 
ripndets réxvoy O dearest, O greatly honoured child E. ‘Tro. 735 (this use of the 
attributive adjective is poetical), 74 peypdxsa reds dddHAous Stardeyouevor the youths 
conversing with one another P. Tach.180¢@, tadr’ edever  drardys aura Keparnh, 
éedndvéds this shameless fellow spoke thus when he came out D. 21.117. 

1014. So in periphrases: is Lpreudxoro és rarépa isdy mighty Telemachus, 
gazing at his father 476, 7rd 38 rOv rpcoBurépwy quay... xaipovres 7H éxelywy 
wade we the elders delighting tn their sport P. V.. 657d. 

1015. The masculine is used for person in general: ovd« dvdfera: tikrovras 
Eddous, obk Exove abr réxva unfrutiful herself, she will not endure that others 
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bear children FE. And. 712, érérepos ay 9 Bedriny, tO 6 dvip &P % yuvh which 
ever of the two is superior, whether the man or the woman X.0.7.27. So ot 
yovels parents, of maides children. See 1055. 


See also 1009, 1050. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF PERSON 
1016. zis or was may be used in the drama with the second per- 


son of the imperative: irw ris, dodyyeAde yo, one of you, announce 
E. Bacch. 173. 


1017. The second person singular is used to designate an imagi- 
naty person, as in proverbs: wWiyis émuedod THs ceavtod care for thy 
own soul Men. Sent. 551, and in such phrases as cides dy you would 
have seen (1784 a), pyjoao dv you might think, as credideris (1824). 

a. Hdt. uses the second person in directions to travellers (2.30). 

See also 942. 

ADJECTIVES 

1018. Adjectives modify substantives (including words used sub- 
stantively, 908), aud substantive pronouns. Adjectives are either 
aitributive (912) or predicate (910). 

1019. The equivalents of an adjective are: a participle (of mapdyres woNirae 
the citizens who are present); a noun in apposition (Anuocdévys 6 pyrwp Demos- 
thenes the orator, i.e. not Anuoobévns 6 orparnyds, busts of “A@nvatoe you Athe- 
nians); an oblique case (orépaves xpiaot a crown of gold, Tis airis yrauns eye 
I am likeminded); an oblique case with a preposition (al év 77 “Acla wédes the 
cities in Asia); au adverb (ol wddae the ancients). (Furthermore, a clause in a 
complex sentence: 7d telyiona, 6 Fv adré0t, aipoice they captured the fortress 
which was there; cp. 2542.) 


1020. Concord. — An adjective agrees with its substantive in- 
gender, number, and case. This holds true also of the article, ad- 
jective pronouns, and participles: thus, A. Attributive: 6 Sixasos avyp 
the just man, tod dixaiov avdpds, rw dixaiw dvdpe, of SrYxasor dvdpes, etc., 
otros 6 dyjp this man, robtov rod dvdpés, ett., 7 girotoa Ovyaryp the 
loving daughter. TB. Predicate: xadds 6 dydv the prize is glorious, 
Tair’ éativ ddyO; these things are true, ai dpirtor Soxodoat civoe dives 
the natures which seem to be best X. M.4. 1. 3. 

On the agreement of demonstrative pronouns used adjectively with 
a predicate substantive, see 1239. For relative pronouns, see 2501. 


ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 
ADJECTIVES USED SUBSTANTIVELY 
1021. An attributive adjective (or participle) generally with the 
article, often dispenses with its substantive, and thus itself acquires 
the value of a substantive. 
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a. This occurs when the substantive may be supplied from the context; 
when it is a general notion ; or when it is omitted in common expressions of a 
definite character, when the eltipsis is consciops. 


1022. Masculine or feminine, when the substantive is a person: 6 dlxacos the 
just man, Slkaws a just man, of "Adnvaior the Athenians, of woddol the many, 
the rabble, oi Revo the oligarchical party, of Bovddpuevoe all who will, i Kadh the 
beautiful woman, 4 Texodca the mother (poet., H. Ale. 167), éxxhnaud fovea: women 
in assembly. 


1023. Neuter, when the substantive idea is thing in general: rd dya6dy the 
(highest) good P.R. 506 b (but ra dyaid good things L. 12. 38), rd ddybés truth 
P. G. 473 b, 76 xouby the commonwealth Ant. 3. 6.8, 7d éaduevoy the future Aes. 
3. 165, 7d Neyéuevov as the saying is T.7. 68, dudl péoor hudoas about mid-day 
X.A.4.4.1, dri red over a wide space T. 1.18. 


1024. In words denoting a collection (996) of persons or facts: 16 drqxoov 
the subjects T.6.69, +d BapBapixdy the barbarian force X.A.1.2.1, 76 Evupya- 
xxv the allied forces T.4.77 (and many words in -uxéy), rd ‘BAAnvecd Greek 
history T.1.97; and in words denoting festivals (ra Odum the Olympian 
games X. H. 7.4, 28). 


1025. With participles, especially in Thucydides: 7d dpycfbuevor rhs bovis 
their angry feelings T. 2.59, rs rédews 7h tiuwyevoy the dignity of the State 2.63. 
The action of the verb is here represented as taking place under particular 
circumstances or at a particular time. These participles are not dead abstrac- 
tions, but abstract qualities in action. 


1026. A substantivized adjective may appear in the neuter plural 
as well as in the neuter singular: 74 deécd rot xéparos the right of the 
wing KX. A.1.8.4, ris Sadapivos 7a wodad the greater part of Salamis 
T. 2.94, emt wrcioroy évépdrwy to the greatest part of mankind 1.1, 
és todro Suoruxias to this degree of misfortune 7.86 (ep. 1325). 

a. On the construction of zis ys 4 rodd} the greater part of the land T. 
2. 56, see 1313. 


1027. In common expressions a definite noun is often implied 
(such as jpépa day, 6865 way, xeip hand). 

a. Masculine: xédros gulf, &’I5mos the Ionian gulf T.6. 34, erpards force, 
6 meftés the land force 1. 47. 

b. Feminine: yf land (xopa country) —- dard ris éavr Ov from their own country 
T.1.15; ob @ ‘EAs ate" 4 BdpBapos neither Greece nor barbaric land TD. 9. 27; 
yvudpn judgment: xara thy duty according to my opinion Ar, Keel. 153, é« ray 
vixdons according to the prevailing opinion X. A. 6. 1.18; Sinn sutt: eoqyqy carg- 
yopotrTes bringing an accusation in a case where there is no defence P.A. 18¢; 
Hpepa day: thy torepalav the next day X.C.1.2.11, 77 mporepate the day before 
L. 19,225; wépas wing: 1rd evdvupoy the left wing T.4.96; pepis part: elxorrs 
a twentieth 6.54; potpa portion: ) rempwyérn (1.10. 61) or 7 eluapuévy (D. 18,205) 
the allotted portion, destiny; vats ship: % tpijpns the ship with three banks of 
oars; 6365 way; eifeia by the straight road P.L. 716 a, rhv raxlotay by the 
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shortest way X. A. 1.3.14; réxvy art: pour} the art of music P. L. 668 a; 
xelp hand: év deeG on ihe right hand X. A. 1. 5.1, €& dpwripas on the left 
4.8.2; wWibos vote: rihy évarriay Nixlg ero he voted in oppusition to Nicias 
P. Lach. 164d. 

1028. The context often determines the substautive to be supplied ; — 7od- 
Tov dvéxparyor ws ddtyas (rArnyas) watceev they shouted that he had dealt him 
(too, 1063) few blows X. A. 5, 8.12, rpia. rédavra kat xidlas (Opaxpds) three 
talents and @ thousand drachmas D. 27. 384; ep. @ doldar and twenty (cents). 
Cp. 1572. 


1029. From such substantivized adjectives arose many preposi- 
tional and adverbial expressions of whose source the Greeks them- 
selves had probably lost sight. Many of these seem to be analogues 
of phrases once containing 68ds: tiv dAAws yydilecbe you vole to no 
purpose D.19.181 (i.e. the way leading elsewhere than the goal), 
dxd rhs apdtys at the very beginning T. 7.48, axd ris toys on an 
equality 1.15, 2€ évavrlas from an opposite direction, facing 7. 44. 


AGREEMENT OF ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 


1030. An attributive adjective belonging to more than one sub- 
stautive agrees with the nearest: tov caddy xéyabiv dvdpa Kai -yuvatxe. 
evdaipova eivad dys the perfect man and woman are happy I maintain 
P.G. 470e. In some cases it is repeated with each substantive 
(often for emphasis): & odp’ éxwv xal yoxw piav having one body and 
one soul D.19, 227. 

1031. But occasionally the adjective agrees with the more important substan- 
tive: 6 alyhos SUvarac éw7d 6Borods cal HuwPdruoy “Arrexads the siglus is worth 
seven anda half Attic obols X. 4.1.5.6, 


1032. Of two adjectives with one substantive, one may stand in 
closer relation to the substantive, while the other qualifies the ex- 
pression thus formed: wédus épiyy peydAn a large deserted-city X. A. 
1.5.4. 


1033. If one substantive has several attributive adjectives, these 
are sometimes added without a conjunction (by -Asyndeton): xpé& 
Gwvtu, pipe, yoipaa flesh of lambs, kids, swine X. A. 4.5.31. This 
is commoner in poetry, especially when the adjectives are descrip- 
tive: éyyos Bpi6t péya otiBapdv @ spear heavy, huge, stout TW 141. 


1034. Two adjectives joined by xai may form one combined notion 
in English, which omits the conjunction. So often with «odds to 
emphasize the idea of plurality: roAA& xdyabé many blessings X. A. 
5.6.4, odd xai devd many dreadful sufferings 1D. 37. 57. 

a. xahds xdyabds means an aristocrat (in the political sense), or is used of 
a perfect quality or action (in the moral sense) as T. 4.40, PA. 21d. 
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1035. An attributive adjective is often used in poetry instead of the attribu- 
live genitive: Bin Hpaxdnein BOSS the might of Heracles (cp. ‘a Niobean daugh- 
ter’? Termyson); rarely in prose: worapds, eBpos rheOptaios a river, a plechron in 
width X. A. 4. 6.4. 

1036, Au attributive adjective belonging logically to a dependent genitive is 
often used in poetry with a governiug substantive: vetxos dvipGv tvamorv kindred 
strife af men 8. A. 793 (for strife of kindred men). Rarely in prose in the case 
of the possessive pronoun: ¢y Te iperépp doGevel THs yuduns in the weakness of 
your purpose T. 2.61. 

1037. An attributive adjective may dispense with its substantive when that 
substantive is expressed in the context: neréxer THs KaXMorns (réxvns) Tov 
rexvdv he shares in the fairest of the arts P.G. 448c. 


1038. A substantivized participle may take the genitive rather than the case 
proper to the verb whence it is derived: Bagshdws mpoorxovres relations of the 
king T.1.128; contrast IlepexMjs 6 enol mporgxwy Pericles my relation X. H. 1.7.21. 


1039. Adjectives used substantively may take an attributive : ot 
tpérepor Svopevels Your enemies KX. H. 5. 2. 33. 


PREDICATE ADJECTIVES 


1040. The predicate adjective is employed 


a. With intransitive verbs signifying to be, become, and the like (917): 4 dé 
xdpis Goyros yeyérnrat the favour has been concealed Aes.3.233, So with 
« active verbs which take a preposition: vépous FecGe én’ ddtrois Tots dduxhoouce 
you have enacted laws with regard to offenders whe are unknown 1). 21.30. 

b. With transitive verbs: (1) to qualify the object of the verb directly and 
immediately: rods xaxovs xpnorots voulfery to judge bad men good 8. O. T. 609, 
(2) to express the result of the action (the proleptic use, 1579), So with atte 
grow, alpew raise with yéyas great, weréwpos on high, bf-yrds high, waxpes large. 

1041. With verbs of saying and thinking the predicate adjective is usually 
connected with its noun by civa:, with verbs of perceiving, showing, by dv (2106) : 
ovddva yap otvat Sapdver etvar candy for I think no one of the gods is base E.1.T. 
B91, dpro? Wevd4 Thy dabhxny ofcay it shows that the will is false D. 45.34. But 
efvacis sometimes omitted (045), as7as yap cadas rpdtes drdcas dyabas dpodoyhra~ 
pev for we have agreed that all honourable actions are good P.Pr.359e. On the 
omission of Gy, see 2117. For eivac with verbs of naming and calling, see 1616. 


1042. Several adjectives of lime, place, order of suceession, etc., are 
used as predicates where English eanploys an adverb or a preposi- 
tion with its case: ddixvotvras tprraion they arrive on the third day 
XA. 5.3.2, xaréBawov cxoraton they descended in the dark 4.1.10. In 
such cases the adjective is regarded as a quality of the subject; 
whereas an adverb would regard the manner of the action. 

a. Time, place: xpbvws late, dpOp.s in the morning, Sevrepatos on the second 
day, rooratos how many days ? braidpws in the open air. 
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b. Order of succession: mp&ros, wpérepos first, vorepos later, péoos in the 
midst, teAevtaios last, etaros last. 

N.— When one action is opposed to another in order of sequence, the 
adverbs rp&rov, tpdrepor, veraroy, etc., not the adjectives mp&ros, etc., must be 
used : rpdrov ney ébdxpie twodby xpévorv ... era dé Eheke rodde first he wept for 
a long time, then he spoke as follows X. 4.1.3.2. Hence distinguish 

apOros TH Todt TOOT EBare he was the first to attack the city. 
mpary 1h rode. mpocéBare the city was the first place he attacked. 
ap@rov 17 woe Tpog éBare his first act was to attack the city. 

The same rule applies in the case of pévos, udvoy, a8 pbynv Thy éxisrodyy Zypaya 
this is the only letter I wrote, pbvov typapa thy érictonyp ‘I only wrote (but did 
not send) ike letter. But this distinction is not always observed (Aes. 3.60). 


1043. So also with adjectives of degree, mental attitude, manner, etc.: 
dépovrat of MOoe wodrdol the stones are thrown in great numbers X. A. 4. 7.7, 
rows vexpods vrocrévious dmébocay they restored the dead under a truce T. 1, 68, 
ot Geol exuevets téuroval ce the gods send you forth favourably X.C. 1.6.2. 
So with péyas high, douevos gladly, éxovcws, éxdy willingly, bexws under oath, 
aldviéios suddenly. On &Ados, see 1272. 


AGREEMENT OF PREDICATE ADJECTIVES (AND PARTICIPLES) 
WITH ONE SUBJECT 


1044. A cireumstantial participle (2054) referring to a collective noun (996) ° 
may be plural: 76 otpdrevua émopliero ctrov kbarorres Tovs Bods the army pro- 
vided itself with provisions by killing the cattle X.A.2.1.6. So after oddels, as 
abdets éxoruyOn (= mdvres ey aypuTvig Foav) tods dtokwAdras revfoivTes NO One 
slept because they were atl bewailing the dead X.H.2.2.3. Cp. 950. 


1045. <Aplural participle may be used with a dual verb: éyedacdryy dudw 
BrOpayres els dddjdous both looked at cach other and burst out laughing 
P. Eu. 273d. A dual participle may be used with a plural verb: 208 wor’ dvd 
niphyeda ; where in the world are we? H. I. T, 777. 


1046. A dual subject may be followed by a plural predicate adjective or 
participle: e ydp ris daly Te wore Tobrw mreloTwy dyabGy alrlas yeyerfobar if 
any one should assert that these two eities have been the cause of very many 
blessings I. 12. 156. 


1047. A predicate adjective is neuter singular when the subject is 
an infinitive, a sentence, or a general thought: 98d oAAods éxBpovs 
exe; ts it pleasant to have many enemies? D.19. 221, 84dov 8 dr rate’ 
éoriy ddnOq it is clear that these things are true 2.19. 


1048. A predicate adjective referring to a masculine or feminine 
singular subject is often neuter singular and equivalent to a sub 
stantive. This occurs chiefly in statements of a general truth, 
where the subject refers to a whole class, not to an individual thing. 
Thus, xaddv eipyvy peace is a sine thing D. 19.336, drueroy tats woAi- 
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Teiats H Tupavvis despotism ts an object of mistrust to free states 1.5, 
peiLov médis évds dvipds the state is larger than the individual P. RB. 368 e. 
So also in the plural (1056). 


' 1049. So with names of places: gore 6¢ 4 Xaupdve toxarov Ths Bowrlas 
Chaeronea is on the frontier of Boeotia T. 4. 76. 


1050, A predicate superlative agrees in gender either with the 
subject or (usually) with a dependent genitive: vécwy xaderdraros 
POdvos envy is the most fell of diseases Men. fr. 535, o¥uBovros dyabés 
Xoyomararoy Grdvrwv r&v ktyudtTwy a good counsellor is the most useful 
of all possessions I. 2.53. 


1051, Fora predicate adjective used where English has an adverb, cp. 1042, 


1052. A predicate adjective is often used in the neuter plural (especially 
with verbal adjectives in -rés and -réos in Thucydides and the poets): éready 
érotpa hv, dvipyero when (all) was ready, he put out to sea T. 2.56, dduvara Fy 
tots Aoxpods dutverBar it was impossible to resist the Locrians 4.1, éddker émeyet- 
pyréa eivar they decided to make the attempt 2.3. Cp. 1003 a, 


WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 


1053, With two or more substantives a predicate adjective is plural, 
except when it agrees with the nearer subject: 080s xat vdmos txavos 
Zowra kwrdvev fear and the law are capable of restraining love X.C. 
5.1.10, rodrdABy & Adsywr Kal GopsBou yeyvouevou there arising much dis- 
cussion and confusion D.3.4. Bee 968. 


1054. With substantives denoting persons of like gender, a predicate adjec- 
tive is of the same gender: ’AydOwv xal Swkpdrns dowrol Agathon and Socrates 
are left P. 8, 193 ¢. 


1055. When the persons are of different gender, the masculine prevails: ws 
elde wardpa Te kal jentépa wal ddehpovs kal THY davrol yuvaina ax pahwrous yeyery- 
pévous, CSdxpuce when he saw that his father and mother and brothers and wife 
had been made prisoners of war, he burst into tears X.C. 3.1.7. 

a. But persons are sometimes regarded as things: Ew adrav cal réxva xai 
yuvatcas ppovpotueva T have their children and wives under guard X. A.1. 4. 8. 


1056. With substantives denoting things of like gender a predicate adjective 
is of the same gender and plural. A neuter plural with the singular verb is 
often preferred: etyévecal re kal Suvdues xat ripal d@rd dori dyada éy7a noble 
birth and power and honour are clearly good things P. Hu. 279 b. 


1057. When the things are of different gender, a predicate adjective is 
neuter plural with singular verb: AlOo. re kal wAlvOor wal EUNa Kal Képayos drdxrus 
eppippéva otdév xphomud ésriv stones and bricks and pieces of wood and tiles 
thrown together at random are useless X. M. 3, 1.7. 


1058. When the substantives denote both persons and things, a predicate 
adjective is—a. plural, and follows the gender of the person, if the person is 
more important, or if the thing is treated as a person: ypddia kai -yepdyria. kal 
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mwpoBara dédlya xat Bobs xaTareherppévous old women and old men and a few sheep 
and oxen that had been left behind X. A. 6.3. 22, 4 rixn cat Pikurros Foav rb 
Epywr xbpioe Fortune and Philip were masters of the situation Aes. 2. 118, 

b. or is neuter plural if the person is treated like a thing : 4 cadMlory rohirela 
re kal 6 «dAdorTos dvap Nowa ay Huly ely SiedOcty we should still have to treat of « 
the noblest polity und the noblest man P. R. 562 a. 

1059. The verbal and the adjective predicate may agree with the first of two 
subjects as the more important: Bpaoléas nal rd rhHOos ert ra peréwpa THs rédews 
érpdrero Bovdéyevos kar’ Uxpis érety airdy Brasidas with the bulk of his troops 
turned to the upper part of the city wishing to capture it completely T. 4. 112. 


For further uses of predicate adjectives, see 1150 ff., 1168 ff., 2647. 


ATTRACTION OF PREDICATE NOUNS WITH THE INFINITIVE TO THE 
CASE OF THE OBJECT OF THE GOVERNING VERB 


1060. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as a genitive. 
or dative depending on the governing verb, it is often omitted. 


1061. A predicate adjective referring to a genitive regularly stands in the 
genitive, but a predicate substantive or participle generally stands in the accusa- 
tive in agreement with the unexpressed subject of the infinitive: Képou 3éovro 
ws mpobipordrou ‘yerésOar they entreated Cyrus to show himself as zealous as 
possible K. H. 1.5.2, urd rOv deondvwv pov mpocrdryy yevéobar by those who 
begged me to become their chief X. C. 7. 2. 23, ddowar ivadr eedjoal pov dxoleas, 
brodoy fouévous To tARGos TOv altiGy I bey of you that you be willing to listen to 
me, paying heed to the number of charges Aes. 2. 1, 

1062. A predicate substantive, adjective, or participle referring toa dative 
stands in the dative or in the accusative in agreement with the unexpressed 
subject of -the infinitive: voy co. feoriy dvdpi yevéobar now it is in your power to 
prove yourself a man X. A. 7.1. 21, Aaxedapovtors tEeoriv tiv pldous yevérOar 
it is in your power to become friends to the Lacedaemonians T. 4. 29, €5otev 
abrois . . . eordcapudvos wpoivar they decided to arm themselves fully and to 
advance X. A. 2. 1. 2, fotev atrois mpoguhakads Karacrheavras cvyKadely rods 
orpariwwras they decided to station pickets and to assemble the soldiers 8. 2. 1, 
cuppéeper atrots pldous evar uaroy # wodeulous it is for their interest to be friends 


rather than enemies X. QO. 11. 28. 
For predicate nouns in the nominative or accusative in agreement 
with omitted subject of the infinitive, see 1973-1975. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES (AND ADVERBS) 
POSITIVE 


1063. The positive, used to imply that something is not suited 
or inadequate for the purpose in question, is especially common 
before an infinitive with or without dore (as): (7d USup) poxpdy 
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éorw dote Aovcacbat the water is too cold for bathing X. M. 3. 13. 3, 
ves ddéyat dpivey ships too few to defend T.1. 50, paxpiy dy en por 
déyeay tf would take too long for me to state And. 2. 15. 

1064. A positive adjective followed by the genitive of the same adjective 
has, in poetry, the force of a superlative: «acd caxdv woe of woe 8. 0. C. 1288. 


1065. pGddov 7 rather than, more...than may be used after a posi- 
tive: mpoBipws padrov } dius more prompt than kindly A. Ag. 1591. 


COMPARATIVE 


1066. The comparative expresses contrast or comparison. Thus, 
defirepos is right in contrast to its opposite, dprorepds left. Cp. 1082 b. 
Usually comparison is expressed, as «8 re xal xelpoy well or il T. 2. 35. 

a. When the positive precedes, u@\dov alone may stand for the comparative ; 
as in éxe?vol re diftoe émaivou kal &re w&ddov (1.0. dkvwrepor) of warépes they are worthy 
of praise and still more worthy are our fathers T. 2. 36. 

b. The persons or things with which comparison is made may include ail 
others of the same class: 4&6 yepalrepos the elder (= eldest) of us X. C.5.1.6. 


1067. The comparative is sometimes used merely as an intensive 
and does not differ essentially from the positive: rovrwr catadeéorepos 
at a disadvantage with (inferior to) these men D. 27. 2. 


1o68. For the use of padAov instead of the comparative, and pddtora 
instead of the superlative, see 323. When either form can be used, 
that with paAAov or wzdduora is more emphatic. Thucydides some- 
times uses zAdov (re), ro mAéov instead of padroy. 


1069. The comparative degree may be followed by the genitive 
(1431) or by q than: TohwTEpos éu“ov Or copartepos F eye wiser than I. 
The genitive may precede or follow the couparative. With 7, the 
persons or things compared usually stand in the same case, and 
always so when they are connected by the same verb: q.A& yap od 
oe porrov 7 Sdpuovs euods for I do not love thee more than my own house 
E. Med. 327, 

a. The genitive is usual if two subjects would have the same verb in com- 
Mon; as of Kpfjres Bpaxvrepa rv Mepody érétevoy the Cretans shot a shorter 
distance than the Persians (= 4 ot Mépoa) K. A. 3. 8.7, 

b. When two objects have the same verb in common: if the object stands 
(1) im the accusative, the genitive is preferred, as guot 5oxe? KOpos, ola rivas ay 
6pG dyaGods, pideiy obdév Frrov cuvrot Cyrus seems to me to love all whom he 
Jinds excellent quite as much as he loves himself X.C.2. 3.12, bat the accusative 
is not uncommon, as E. Med. 827 quoted above; (2) in the dative, the genitive 
is frequent, as rpoonxer yor waddov éerépwy . . . Epyew it behooves me rather than 
others to rule T.6.16; (8) in the genitive, the genitive is very rare (X.M.4. 3.10). 
Ylere 7 is preferred to the genitive for the sake of enphony: of yap movnpot 
TOD Thecdveay evepyerrBy } ob xpyorol (not Tv xpyorSr) Séovra: for the wicked 
need more favours than the good X. M. 2.6. 27. 
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c. The genitive is often used where # would be followed by some other 
case than nominative or accusative, or by a preposition: rafra tots drdiraus ovx 
fooov ry vavr@y (= # rots vatras) wapaxededouat I address these exhortations 
to the hoplites not less than to the satlors T. 7.63, (def Brdmwecv) els THY éurerplav 
wadAOY THs dperts (=F els thy dperqv) we must look at skill more than (at) 
courage Aristotle, Politics 1309 b 6. 

d. ddrrww (xelpwv, évdedorepas, Uorepos, etc.) obdevds inferior to none, greater 
than all; here 7 is not used). Thus, dovdredey Sovrcliv odSeusds Frrov alexpdy to 
endure a most disgraceful slavery K.M.1.5.6. 


1070. The word following # may be the subject of a new verb (expressed or 
understood) : queis dro xpelrrovos SiSackddov wenadedpucda F otToe we have been 
educated by a better teacher than they (have been) X. C. 2.3.18; but this word 
is more often attracted into the case of the preceding word: rivés cal éx decvo- 
répuv 4 ro@vie (= h rodde éorlv) do dOnoar some have been rescued from dangers 
even greater than these T.7. T7. The genitive is also common without 7: Aéywv 
Srt otrw ... TovTov Hdtove olpw eritdyoe saying that he had never met with sweeter 
wine than this X. A. 1. 9. 25. 


1071. os for # is rare, and suspected by some. But cp. A. Pr.629, P. A. 
30 b, 36d, R. 526 c. 


1072. uGddkov 7 may be used though a comparative precedes: alperiwrepdy 
dort paxouevous droOviakery paddov  pevyovras apterhae it is more desirable for 
men to die fighting (rather) than to save themselves by running away K.C.3, 3. 61, 
Here pa@d)ovr 3 is to be taken with the verb, 

1073. Instead of the genitive or #, the prepositions dyrl, apd (w. gen.) or wpés, 
Tapd (W. accus.) are sometimes used with the comparative: xarepydcacda: alpe- 
TuTepow' etvar Tov KaAdv Odvaror dvTi rol alaxpod Blov to make a noble death more 
desirable than (instead of) a shameful life X. R.L.9.1, wh raldas wept welovos 
row rpd Tol Bixalov do net consider children of more account than (before) justice 
PCr. 54b, xeydr pelfov rapa thy xadeorqxviay wpay a cold too severe for (in 
comparison with) the actual time of year T. 4.6. 

1074. In statements of number and measure 7 may be omitted after the 
adverbial comparatives wAdov (aheiv) more, éddtrov (uelor) less, which do not - 
alter their case and number: wéyre ovx @\arrov ddxa Pépovras rip he sends not 
less than ten men carrying fire KX. 1.4.5.4, wédes whéov wevrakiyiriwy dvipey 
a city of more than 5000 men 5.3.16. Even when 7 is kept, rAd¢ov (heir), etc., 
remains unchanged: év wdety (= whelooiv) 7 duaxoglos ereaww in more than 200 
years 1). 24. 141, Toféras wrety F etxooe wpeddas more bowmen than 20 myriads 
X. C. 2, 1.6, 

a. In place of the adverbial mdéov, etc., we find also the adjectival forms 
with ot without 7 or with the genitive : roté7as ahelous 9 Terpaxutxidlovs more bow- 
men than 4000 X. ©. 2.1.5, rq yeyores wrelw éBdouhxovra more than 70 years 
old BP. A.17d, inwdas whelovs rpiixociwy more than 300 horse X. H.1.3. 10. 


1075. The genitive sometimes occurs together with 4, and either when the 
genitive has a separate construction, or is a pronoun to which the # clause stands 
as an appositive, or of which it is explauatory. Thus, mpojer troy... 4 Séxa 
otadiwy he advanced more than ten stades X, H, 4.6.5 (here rhéor is treated as a 
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substantive), rls yap ay yévorro rabrys manta pelfor } . . . Qulis xax®s roelv; for 
what madness could be greater than (this) .. . to use us itd ? Is. 1.20. Cp. 1070. 


1076. Compendious Comparison. — The possessor, rather than the 
object possessed, may be put in the genitive after 4 comparative: e 
8 jwets trmexdy roadie, py Xapov Totray (= 7100 Tovrey oe) but 
if we should raise a cavalry-force not inferior to theirs X.0.4.3.7 


1077. Comparison with a Noun representing a clause. — When one person 
or thing is to be compared, not with another person or thing in regard to its 
quality, but with an entire idea expressed by a clause (¢.g. 9 acre with the infini- 
tive, # as with the potential optative, or # and a finite verb), this clause may be 
abridged into a substantive or a participle. Thus, wpayua édrldos xpeisoov an 
event beyond our expectations (too great to be expected) T. 2.64, rporwrépw roi 
kaipot mrpotbyres advancing further than the proper measure (i.e. further than they 
should have. gone) X. A. 4.3.34, as Ty ye wapévrav odk dv rpdkavres xeipov in the 
belief that they could not fare worse than at present (47a mapbyra éotty) T. 7.67. 


1078. Reflexive Comparison.— The comparative followed by the 
reflexive pronoun in the genitive is used to denote that an object 
displays a quality in a higher degree than usual. The degree of 
increase is measured. by comparison with the subject itself. airés is 
often added to the subject: abrot abtav eipabéarepor ylyvovta they learn 
more easily than before 1.15. 267, zAovoustepor EautGy -yryvopevor becom- 
ing richer than they were before T.1.8. Cp. 1093. 


2079. Proportional Comparison. - — After a comparative, 7 Kara. With 
the accusative (1690. 2 ¢), or } dove, 7 és, rarely 7 alone, with the 
infinitive (not with the indicative), denote too hah or too low 
a degree: dada ere wAciw 7} Kata rovs vexpods €Anhby more arms 
were taken than there were men slain T. 7.45, poBotpar jy ze peilov F 
date pepe Sivacbat Kaxov TH woAE oun I ‘fear lest there should befall 
the State an evil too great for it to be able to bear X. M. 3.5.17 (2264). 


1080. Double Comparison. — Two adjectives (or adverbs) referring 
to the same subject, when compared with each other, are both put 
in the comparative; 7 is always used: 7 eipyy dvarykatorépa F kadAtooy 
a peace inevitable raiher than honourable Aes. 3.69, cwvropdrepov F 
capéotepoy dtadexPijvar to discourse briefly rather than clearly I 6, 24. 

a. waddov may be used with the first adjective in the positive (cp. 1065), and 
# before the second : wpdd0uos KaddOY F copwrep& with more affection than pru- 
dence B. Med. 485. 

10381. A comparative may follow a positive to mark the contrast with it: 
kal pixpd xat welfw both smail and great(er) D. 21, 14, 

1082. The Cpe may stand alone, the second Beet being 
implied. 


a. That which is exceeded is indicated by the seuse only : of gopwrepot the 
wiser (those wiser than the rest); év edp#ry ai wdders duetvous Tas yrauas Exovow in 
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time of peace States are actuated by highcr convictions (than in time of war) 
T.8.82. So re veditepoy something new Cuore recent than that already known) 
P. Pr. 310 a (often = a calamity or a revolutionary muvement); vorepov Hxov they 
came too late T. 7.27; and often where we supply is usual (right, fitting, etc.). 

b. The Hom. @nwrepat yuvaixes implies a cumparison with men. In Képos... 
éyeyéver unrpds duelvovos, warpos O¢ brodcerrépov Cyrus was born of a mother of 
superior, but of a father of inferior race (Hat, 1.91) the comparison is between 
the qualities of mother and father respectively. Cp. 813 b. 

c. The comparative denotes excess: pelfoory epyors EmixerpoOvres od pixpots kaxols 
nepexintover by entering upon undertakings too great they encounter no slight 
troubles X. M. 4. 2. 35. 

d. The comparative is used to soften an expression (rather, somewhat): 
dypotxérepov somewhat boorishly P.G.486c, duedréorepor eropetero he proceeded 
rather carelessly X.H. 4.8.36. Were the quality is compared with its absence 
or with its opposite. 


1083. The comparative is often used where English requires the positive ; ob 
yap xetpoyv wodddats dxovery for "tis not a bad thing to hear often P. Ph. 105 a. 


1084. Strengthened forms. — The comparative may be strengthened by ér:, 
TOG, waxp@ (1513), word (1609), wodv eri, etc. pGdAdov is sometimes used with 
the comparative: alexuvrnporépw wadray roi Sdovros more bashful | than they ought 
to be P.G.487b. So the correlative gow, cor: ow pelfous ciot ras bPes, TorovT! 
pad OV Spyhs dEwl elo. the braver they are to appearances, the more they deserve 
our anger L. 10. 29. 


SUPERLATIVE 


1085. The superlative expresses either the highest degree of a 
quality (the relative superlative: 6 sodwratos dujp the wisest man) or 
a very high degree of a quality (the absolute superlative, which does 
not take the article: dip sopwtaros a very wise man). The relative 
superlative is followed by the genitive of the person or thing sur- 
passed (1315, 1434). On the agreement, see 1050. 


a. The class to which an individual, marked by the superlative, belongs, 
may be designated by a genitive of the divided whole (1315): 6 sog@wraros Tar 
‘EdAjver the wisest of the Greeks. So often by révruy: mdvrwy dvOpimwr dyyw- 
povdsrara: the most senseless of all men Lyc. 54. On the superlative with d\Awr, 
see 1434. 

b. With two the comparative exhausts all the degrees of comparison: hence 
mpbrepos alld mp&ros, terepos aud voraros, éxdtepos each of two, and exarros cach 
of several, are carefully to be distinguished. 


1086. Strengthened Forms. — The superlative may be strengthened by pre- 
fixing ore or ds, ravely 7 (also ézov or dws in poetry): dre whetoro as many men 
as possible, ér: réxucre. as quickly as possthie, 7 dpiroy the very bestway X.C. 
7.5.82 (érws dpiora A. Ag. 600). bri or ds is always added when a preposition 
precedes the superlative: os eis crevdraroy into as narrow compass as possible 
K. 0.18.8. as and bre ay be used together: ws dre BéATioToy eve yeveoOar for me 
to become as good as may be P. 8, 218d, 
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a. With os and ¥, rarely with dry (not with 87.), a form Of ddrapae or ofds ré 
ei, ete., may be employed: Sepyjoouae buly Os dy Sbvwpor ded Boaxurdtwov F will 
relate to you in the bricfest terms I can 1.21.2. 


1087. ofos may strengthen the superlative: ép@vres ra rpdyyara oby ofa 
Bérrista év rH wbder brTa observing that affairs are not in the very best state in 
the city L, 13.23. If dcos or éréa0s take the place of ofos, a forin, or a synonym, 
of ddvaya: is usually added: jyayor cuupdyous dmbcous mrelorous eduvduny I 
brought the very largest number of allies I could X.C.4.5,29. daoies is rare 
(Thue., Plato). 

1088. cfs dvip in apposition to the person designated may be added to 
strengthen the superlative: ’Avrip&y welora els dvip Suvdpevos dperety Antiphon 
being able to render (most aid as one man) aid beyond any other man T. 8.68. 


1089. éy trois is used before the superlative in all genders and numbers (esp. 
in Hdt., Thuc., Plato): @uh  ordows ... 250 waddov, dedre ev Tois mpiry eyévero 
the revolution seemed the more cruel since it was the first T. 3.81, év rots whei- 
orm Oh vijes du’ atrots eyévorro they had the very largest number of ships 3.17. 


1090. pdduora, or TheisTov, ueéyeotov, OCCUrS With the superlative: of uddora 
avonréraro. the very stupidest P.Tim.92a. In poetry Baéfu- has the effect of a 
superlative: BaéUmdouros exceeding rich A. Supp. 555. 


© O91. cal even, word@, waxpg (1513), word (1609), wapd wot, wdvra (7a 
wivra), the correlative do also strengthen the superlative. 


1092. In poetry (rarely in prose) a superlative may be strengthened by the 
addition of the genitive of the same adjective in the positive: @ xax@v xdxerre 
oh, vilest of the vile S. 0. T. 334, 


1093. Reflexive comparison (cp. 1078) occurs with the superlative: duprv- 
rata, airés abrod épg hits sight is at its dullest P. L. 715d. 


ADVERBS 


1094. Adverbs are of two kinds 

a. Ordinary adverbs, denoting manner, degree, time, place, etc. 
Ordinary adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, other adverbs, and (rarely) 
substantives : dirbev yeydpevos getting behind X. A.1.8. 24, evOis éfoa 
straightway he shouted 1.8.1, davepiv 7dy already clear L. 4.6, rord 
Oarrov much more quickly X, A.1.5. 2, & ndra very easily 6.1.1, xd 
Tos TpdTov Td in a way reasonably I). 8.41, udrXa cpdope a great 
misfortune &. C. 4.2.5, pédAa orparyyds an excellent general X. H. 
6. 2. 39. 

b. Sentence adverbs (or particles) are adverbs that affect the sen- 
tence as a whole or give emphasis to particular words of any kind. 
Greek has many sentence adverbs, some of which are treated more 
fully under Particles. : 


Such are words of interrogation (#, apa, wv); of affirmation and confidence 
(64 now, indeed, dira surely, yé at least, even, 4 really, nv in truth, vh surely, 
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rot surely) ; of uncertainty (tows, wot, taxa perhups); of negation (0d, 4%, oYro:, 
Bpros, etc.) ; of limitation (é» 1761 ff.). _ 

1095. ‘The equivalents of an ordinary adverb are: an oblique case (éSacinevey 
elxogey rn he reigned for hwenty years, 1581, 1582; dxovew orovdy to listen alten- 
tively, 7H vorepata émopevovto they proceeded on the next day, and many other 
datives, 1527b; fixe rhyy taxloryy he came in the quickest way, and many cther 
accusatives, 1606-1611) ; an oblique case with a preposition (d:d rdxous HdGe he 
came quickly = raxéws, da’ olxov dpudua I start from home = otxobev, ey ro 
éupavel clearly, éido0v wpbs thy déiay he gave accurding to merit = aflws, rpos 
pias forcibly = Bialws); a participle (yeday elre he said with a@ laugh, laugh- 
ingly). (Furthermore, a clause in a complex sentence, as eiowndijoavres . . . 
barroy ® ds Tus ay Geto leaping in more quickly than one would have thought 
X.A.1.5.8; cp. 2189. 3.) 


1096. In the attributive position an ordinary adverb may serve as 
an adjective: ev 7@ wAnotov rapaseiow tn the neighbouring park X. A. 
2. 4. 16, & éxetOev dyyeros the messenger from that quarter PB. R. 619 b, 
rapayn 9 tore the confusion of that time L. 6.35. See 1153e.n. 


1097. a. An ordinary adverb qualifying a verb is often so used that it may 
be referred to the subject or object of the sentence where an adjective could 
stand. Thus, dere .. . brodtauGdverOar pefdvws } xara Thy délay so as to be re- 
garded as greater (lit. in a greater way) than (according tv) their deserts I. 11. 24. 

b. diya and xwpis apart, éxas far, éyyis near and some other ordinary 
adverbs supply, with eiva: or ylyvecGar, the place of missing adjectives. ‘Thus, 
xwpls cola éorly avipelas wisdom is different from courage P. Lach. 195 a. 

1098. For adjectives used adverbially, see 1042 ; for degrees of comparison, 
345, 1088 ; for the genitive or dative after adverbs, 1487 ff., 1499 ff.; for adverbs 
used as prepositions, 1700 ff.; for a relative adverb used with names of things 
as an. equivalent of a relative pronoun preceded by ev, eds, ef, see 2499, 


THE ARTICLE--ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


1099. The article 4, }, 7d, was originally a demonstrative pronoun, 
and as such supplied the place of the personal pronoun of the third 
person. By gradual weakening it became the definite article. It 
also served as a relative pronoun (1105). (Cp. Germ. der, demonstra- 
tive article and relative; French le from ille.) 6 as a demonstrative 
is still retained in part in Attic prose (1106), while the beginnings 
of its use as the article are seen even in Homer (1102). 


6, 1, 76 IN HOMER 


1100. In Homer 6, 4,76 is usually a demonstrative proncun and 
is used substantively or adjectively; it also serves as the personal 
pronoun of the third person: gr 76 Ccvpdlo but L marvel at this 
6 655, riv AwByripa érerBdrov this prating brawler B 275, riv & éya 
ov Abow but her I will not release A 29. ; 
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1101. In its substantival use 6 either marks a contrast or recalls the subject 
(the anaphoric use). But with ddd, dé, avrdp the subject is generally changed. 
It often precedes an explanatory relative clause: T&v of viv Bporol elas of those 
who are now mortal men A272, 


1102. 6, 4, 76 often approaches to its later use as the definite article or is 
actually so used: roy nev . . . ray 8 Evepov B145 (op. 1107). a. The substan- 
tive often stands in apposition, and is added, as an afterthought, to the demon- 
strative (especially 6 6é) which is still an independent pronoun: adrdp 6 rofoe 
vyépwy ddd» ayyepdvevey but he, the old man, was leading the way for them w 225. 
In some cases the appositive is needed to complete the sense: énel 74 ye naddy 
dxovénev dotiy dodot since this — to listen to a minstrel —is a good thing a370. 
b. Often with adjectives and participles used substantively, with pronouns, and 
adverbs ; especially when a contrast or distinction is implied: of dAdo: the others 
$371, ra éoobpeva the things thai are to be AT0, ro wdpos formerly N 228. The 
attributive adj. before the noun: rods gods thy YOT2, ra wéyora deOra the 
greatest prizes 640 ; and in apposition : *Ipov rév adjrny Lrus, the beggar o 333. 
Hom. has rarhp obp6s © 360 (but does not use 6 rarip 6 éués). 


1103. In Hom. 6 contrasts two objects, indicates a change of person, or a 
change of action on the part of the same person. Attic 5 dejines. 


1104. The transition from the demonstrative to the article is so gradual that 
it is often impossible to distinguish between the two. Ordinarily Homer does 
not use the article where it is required in Attic prose. The Epic use is adopted 
in general by the lyric poets and in the lyric parts of tragedy. Even in tragic 
dialogue the article is less common than in prose. Hdt. has 6 6 and he, 6 ydp 
for he. 


6, W, Té6 AS A RELATIVE 


1105. The demonstrative 6, 9, 76 is used as a relative pronoun in 
Homer only when the antecedent is definite (cp. that): reixea 9 éferd- 
pike, Td of wépe xdAxeos “Apys he stripped off the arns that brazen Ares 
had given him H146. The tragic poets use only the forms in r-., 
and chiefly to avoid hiatus or to produce position: xrevovoa rots ob 
xpy Kravely slaying those whom tt is not right to slay EH. And. 810. 
(6 = és E. Hipp. 525.) On the use in Herodotus, see 338 D. 3. 


6, 4, 76 AS A DEMONSTRATIVE IN ATTIC PROSE 


1106. The demonstrative force of 6, 4, ré survives chiefly in con- 
nection with particles (uév, 84 yé, rol} and with xa/ preceding 6). 

1107. 6 is a demonstrative commonly before pév, 64, and especially in con- 
trasted expressions: 6 uév... 6 8é the one, this... the other, that, as in oi pty 
éropevovro, ot 5’ etrovro the one party proceeded, the other followed X. A.3. 4.16. 


1108. The reference may be indefinite; in which case ris is often added: 
Tovs wey dréxreive, Tos 8° ékéBarev some he put to death, and others he expelled 
MW. A.121.7, of wév reves darédvnexov, of 8” Edevyor some were kilied, but others 
escaped C. 8. 2. 10. 
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1109. With prepositions the order is usually inverted: €xk perv 7&v, ets 5é 
7&é (1663 a). 

1110. In late writers (but in Demosthenes) the relative is used as in 1107: 
worews, as prev dvapay, eis as 52 rovs guyddas xardywy destroying some cities, into 
others bringing back their exiles D. 18. 71 (the first instance). 

1111. Note the adverbial expressions: 7d (74) pév. . . 73 (Ta) 5€ on the one 
hand... on the other hand, partly . . . partly (so also rofro pév . . . Tobro 
dé 1256) ; 7d 5¢ re partly, ro uév . . . TH bé in this way . . . in that way, 7d dé 
whereas (1112), 7G ro therefore. 

1112. 6 é¢, 4 5, 7d S¢ (without a preceding xv clause) often mean dbut(or and) 
he, she, this. In the nominative the person referred to is usually different from 
the subject of the main verb: Kipos dldwoww abir@ piplous dapexots: 6 5¢ AaBwr 7d 
Xpueloy x.r.rdA. Cyrus gives him (Clearchus) 10,000 darics; and he taking the 
money, etc. KX. A.1.1.9, raira dmayydddoucr Tots orparidrais- Tots de vroyla Fr ° 
br. &yoe rpds Baodéa they report this to the soldiers ; and they had a suspicion 
that he was leading (them) against the king X.A.1.3.21, 788 ov« éort TowSroy 
whereas this is not so P. A. 37 a. 


VARIOUS USES OF 6 (8s), 4 (ij), To DEMONSTRATIVE 


1113. Asa personal pronoun, chiefly after «af, and in the nominative: «ai 
8s (4) and he (she): xal of elroy and they said X. A.7.6.4. Also in 9 8’ bs and 
he said P. R. 827 c (792). So xat rév (r#v) used as the accusative of cai és, as sub- 
ject of a following infinitive in indirect discourse: xal rp elre?v and (he said that) 
he said P. 8. 1744, 

1114. In the nominative és, #, are usually thus written. Some write 8, 4, ot, 
aY when these words are used as demonstratives ; but é wév . . . 6 dé is rare. 

a. The forms és, #, ere apparently relatives with an older demonstrative 
force, may -be in reality demonstratives, és being the demonstrative (article) 6 to 
which the nominative sign -s has been added. From this és may be derived, by 
analogy, the demonstrative use of 5, and of ofs, ots in fixed expressions (1110). 

1115. Also in dy nal rév this one and that one L. 1.28, 7d nal 76 this and 
that 1. 9. 68, ra cat ra D, 21, 141, otire rots ore rots neither to these nor to those 
P.L.701e. In the nom. és «al & such and such an one Hat, 4. 68. 

1116. In an oblique case before the relatives 8s, dc0s, ofos: rév re EvGUKpiTov 

+ = kal-roy ds pn Serrérns robrou eivat, udpTupas wapéfouar and as witness I will 
produce both Huthycritus and the man who said he was his master L. 23. 8. 
épdyerar rod dar icov he aims ct that which is equal P. Ph.75b, and often in 
Plato in defining philosophical terms, 

1117. Rarely with prepositions, except in rpd rof (or rporod) before this time 
T. 1.118. On é rots with the superlative, see 1089. 


6, 7, 76 AS AN ARTICLE (the) IN ATTIC (ESPECIALLY 
IN PROSE) 


iis. The article 6, 4, 7d marks objects as definite and known, 
whether individuals (the particular article) or classes (the generic 
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article). he context must determine the presence of the generic 
article. 
a. There is no indefinite article in Greek, but a, an is often represented by 
rls (1267). 
THE PARTICULAR ARTICLE 


1119. The particular article denotes individual persons or things 
as distinguished from others of the same kind. Thus, paveras 
dvOpuros the man is mad (a definite person, distinguished from other 
men) P. Phae. 268 c. 


1120. Special uses of the particular article. The particular article 
defines 

a. Objects well known: 6 rdv érra coddraros Zérwy Solon the wisest of the 
Seven (Sages) P. Tim, 20d. 

b. Objects already mentioned or in the mind of the speaker or writer (the 
anaphoric article): elroy dr. rddavrov apyuplov Erommos efyy Sobvar . . . 6 5é Kady 
rordravrov K.7.d. I said that Iwas ready io give him a talent of silver... and 
he taking the talent, etc. L. 12, 9-10. 

c. Objects specially present to the senses or mind (the deictic article): Aafe 
Td PiBrloy take the book P.Th. 143 ¢, Bovdaduevos rhy paxny worfcar wishing to 
Sight the battle T. 4.91. Hence the article is regularly used with demonstrative 
pronouns (1176). 

N.—The foregoing (a—c) uses recall the old demonstrative force of the 
article. Words that ordinarily have no article may receive the article when this 
older force is present. 

d. Objects particularized by an attributive ‘or by a following description : 
& dfuos 6’ A@nvalwy the people of the Athenians Aes. 8.116, Adve ry Eriarodyy, hy 
ereuwev read the letter thai he sent D. 18.39. Cp. 1178 d. 

e. Objects marked as usual or proper under the circumstances : 76 uépos roy 
Yidur 6 didkwv otk thaBev the prosecutor did not get the (requisite) part of the 
votes D. 18. 103. 

f. Objects representative of their class (the distributive article, which resembles 
the generic use; often translated by @, cach): Sruryvetra Sdaeer rola husdapeKd 
Tod wnvds TE oTparidry he promises to give each soldier three haif-darics a month 
X.A.1.3,.21. But the article may be omitted: «al eldovro Sdka, va dad PvdFs 
and they chose ten, one from (each) tribe X. H. 2. 4. 23. 


1121. The article often takes the place of an unemphatic possessive 
pronoun when there -is no donbt as to the possessor: Kipos xara- 
mndnoas ard TOD dpparos tov Oapaxa éveds Cyrus leaped down from his 
chariot and put on his breastplate X. A. 1. 8.3. 


THE GENERIC ARTICLE 


1122. The generic article denotes an entire class as distinguished 
from other classes. hus, 6 dvOowros man (as distinguished from 
other beings), oi yépovres the aged; Sel rov arpariiryy poBdcbor paddov 
Tov dpxovTa 7 Tovs woAEuious the (a) soldier should fear his commander 
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rather than the enemy X. A. 2.6.10, wovnpov 6 cuxopdyrys the informer 
is a vile thing D. 18. 242. 


1123. In the singular the generic article makes a single object the repre- 
sentative of the entire class ; iu the plural it denotes all the objects belonging to 
a class. The generic article is especially common, in the plural, with adjectives 
used substantively : av« dv res efra: ws Tods KaxoUpyous Kal ddikous Ma kaTayeday No 
one could say that he permitted the malefactor and the wrongdoer to deride 
him XX. A. 1.9. 13. 


1124. The Article with Participles.— A participle with the article 
may denote an entire class: 6 BovdAduevos any one who wishes. Cp. 
2050, 2052. 


6 ruxdy any chance comer, 6 yncbpevos @ guide, obk dmopnorere TOr EbeAnTbr~ 
ter vrep buay civdvvevecy you will not be in want of those who will be willing 
to encounter danger for you D. 20.166, of Aoyorouwtvres newsmongers 4. 49. 
The same sense is expressed by was 6 with a participle or adjective. On the 
article with a participle in the predicate, see 1152. 

a. When the reference is to a particular occasion, the article may be particu- 
lar (2052) ; as 6 A¢ywr the speaker on a definite oceasion. 


THE ARTICLE WITH NUMERALS 


1125. The article may be used with cardinal numerals 

a. When the numeral states the definite part of a whole (expressed or undcr- 
stood): dwijcay rOy Adxwv dddexa Svrwy ol tpets Of the companies, numbering 
twelve (in all), there were absent three X. H.7.5. 10, els mapa rods déka one 
man in (comparison with) ten K.O. 20.16, rae mévre ras Sto polpas two Jifths 
T.1.10, avo pépn two thirds 3.15. (The genitive is omitted when the denomi- 
nator exceeds the numerator by one.) 

b. When the numeral is approximate: tpevav hudpis dug ras tpidxorvra they 
remained about thirty days X. A,4.8.22, yeyovéres rd wevrjcovta rn about 
Jifty years of age X.C. 1. 2. 18. 

c. When the number is used abstractly (without reference to any definite 
object): Saws wy épets Ure For 7d Sddexa Sls HE beware of saying 12 is twice 6 
P. RB. 337 b. 

N. Ordinals usually omit the article and regularly do so in statements of 
time in the dative (1540): deurdépw unui thy wodv érelxefow in the second month 
they fortified the city T. 8. 64. 


FLUCTUATION IN THE USE OF THE ARTICLE: OMISSION OF 
THE ARTICLE 


1126. The article is often omitted (1) in words and phrases which have sur- 
vived from the period when 6, 7, 76 was a demonstrative pronoun ; (2) when a 
word is sufficiently definite by itself; (8) when a word expresses a general con- 
ception without regard to its application to a definite person, The generic article 
is frequently omitted, especially with abstracts (1132), without appreciable differ- 
ence in meaning. Its presence or absence is often determined by the need of 
distinguishing subject from predicate (1150), by the rhythin of the sentence, etc. 
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1127. The article is omitted in many adverbial designations of 
time, mostly with prepositions (except jpépas by day, vurds by night). 

Thus, wept wdods vixras about midnight, dna &p just before daylight, Spa erovs 
at the season of the year. So with dpépos daybreak, Selhyn afternoon, éowepa 
evening, tap spring; and éx raidwr from childhood. Most of the above cases 
are survivals of the older period when the article had a demonstrative force. 


1128. The article is very often omitted in phrases containing a preposition : 
év dpxp Tod Abyou in the beginning of the speech D. 87. 23, Ziw Bray out of reach 
of the missiles X.A.3.4,15, ’Hidva rhy érl Irpivén Hion on the Strymon T.1. 98. 


1129. Words denoting persons, when they are used of a class, may omit the 
article. So dvépwios, orparqybs, Geds divinity, god (6 eds the particular god). 
Thus, dvrwv pérpov dvopwrds dor man is the measure of all things P. Th. 178 b. 

1130. Adjectives and participles used substantively have no article when the 
reference is general: pécov qudpis midday X. A.1.8.8, pixpdy cold, Gepudy heat 
P.8. 186d, réuyac mpoxararnyoudvous ra dkpa to send men to preoccupy the 
heights X. A. 1.3.14. Rarely when an adverb is used adjectively: ray éyépav 
dpiny bre@pos the uiter destruction of the enemy TD). 19. 141. 


THE ARTICLE WITH ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES 


1131. Abstract substantives generally have the article: 4 dpery 
pDAov } y guy} cule tas Yoyds valour rather than flight saves men’s 
lives X.C.4. 1. 5. ; 

1132. The names of the virtues, vices, arts, sciences, occupations often omit 
the article: 7! cw@pociyy, rl parla; what is temperance, what is madness ? 
XK. M. 1.1.16, dpxh pidlas pev Zrracvos, ZxOpas dé poyos praise is the beginning of 
friendship, blame of enmity 1.1.83. Similarly povorxy music, yewpyia agricul- 
ture. So also with d6£a opinion, vods mind, réxvy art, vduos law. 

1133. The article must be used when reference is made to a definite person 
or thing or to an object well known: 4 ry ‘EAMjrwr etrora the goodwill of the 
Greeks Aes. 3.10, (iuiv) ) oxod} your usual idleness D. 8. 53. 

1134. The article may be omitted in designations of space; as BdOos depth, 
iwos height; also utyebos size, rh@Oos size, amount. ‘yévos and évoua, used as 
accusatives of respect (1600), may omit the article. 

1135. The article may be omitted with some concrete words conveying a 
general idea, as yox} soul, copa body (but the parts of the body regularly have 
the article). 

THE ARTICLE WITH PROPER NAMES 


1136. Names of persons and places are individual and therefore 
omit the article unless previously mentioned (1120b) or specially 
marked as well known: ®ovxididys "A@pvatos Thucydides an Athenian 
T.1.1, robs orpartdiras atrav, rots tapi Kddapxoy dreAfdvras, ela Kipos 
tov KAdapyov gyew their soldiers who seceded to Clearchus, Cyrus 
allowed Clearchus to retain X.A.1.4.7, & Bérwv D.20.90, of “Hpa- 
xhées the Heracieses P. Th. 169 b. 
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1137. Names of deities omit the article, except when emphatic (v) 7dr Ala 
by Zeus) or when detinite cults are referred to: 7d THs AOnvas édos the sanctuary 
of Athena (at Athens) 1.15.2. Names of festivals vary in prose writers (no 
article in inscriptions): Wavaiqvaca the Panuthenaca (but Tavaéyratos rots 
Bixpots at the Lesser Punathenaea L. 21.4). Names of shrines bave the article. 


1138. Names of nations may omit the article, but of “EXAqves is usual when 
opposed to of PépBapo the barbarians. When nations are opposed, the article is 
usually absent: 6 wéAeuos ASnvalwy xal Iedoroveqoiwy T. 2.1 (out 6 wédenos 7p 
Tledorovynelay cal A@nvatwy 1.1), The name of a nation without the article 
denotes the entire people. Natnes of families may omit the article: ’Ao«\nmid- 
dar P. RB. 406 a, 


1139. Continents: » Edpéry Hurope, y’Acta Asia. Other names of coun- 
tries, except those originally adjectives (as @ ’Arrixy Altica), omit the article 
(AiGbyn Libya). yj and x#pa may be added only to such names as are treated 
as adjectives: @ Bowrla (y#) Boeotia. The names of countries standing in 
the genitive of the divided whole (1311) usually omit the article only when the 
genitive precedes the governing noun: Zixedlas 7d wdetoror the niost of Sicily 
T.1.12. The article is generally used with names of mountains and rivers ; 
but is often omitted with names of islands, seas (but 6 Ilévros the Pontus), anit 
winds. Names of cities usually omit the article. Names of cities, rivers, and 
mountains often add wérs, roramés, pos (1142 c). The article is omitted with 
proper names joined with adrés used predicatively (1206 b): abrods ’A@nvalou; 
the Athenians themselves T. 4. 73. 


1140. Several appellatives, treated like proper names, may omit the article : 
Pactheds the king of Persia (6 Bacche’s is anaphoric (1120 b) or refers expressly to 
a definite person). Titles of official persons: mpurdves the Prytans, erparyyol 
the Generals. Names of relationship, etc.: mwarip father, avip husband, yur} 
wife (but the article is needed when a definite individual is spoken of). Thus: 
qxov b2 7@ wey wrnp, TO 6€ yur) Kal waides to one there came his mother, to 
another his wife and children And.1.48. So also rarpis fatherland. 


1141, Similarly in the case of words forming a class by themselves, and some 
others used definitely : @dvos sun, odpards heaven, Gpat seasons, xepavrds thunder, 
Odvaros death; Gorv, wodes city, dxpbrodis Citadel, ayopd market-place, retxos 
city-wall, rputavelov prytaneum, vRoos island (all used of definite places), @¢varra 
sea as opposed to the mainland, but 4 dddarra of a definite sea; similarly 73 
earth, land. 


1142, When the name of a person or place is defined by an apposi- 
tive (916) or attributive, the following distinctions are to be noted: 


a. Persons: Tep8lxxts ’ANetdvdpou Perdiccas, son of Alewander T.2.99: the 
oficial designation merely stating the parentage. AnocOévys 6 “AdKioGévous (the 
popular designation) distinguishes Demosthenes, the son of Alcisthenes (VY. 3.91) 
from other persons named Demosthenes. (Similarly with naines of nations.) 

b. Deities: the article is used with the name and with the epithet or (less 
often) with neither: 7@ Ad r¢ ’Odvurly to Olympian Zeus T. 5,31, Ad ddevdeplp 
to Zeus guardian of freedom 2.71. 
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c. Geographical Names are usually treated as attributives, as 6 Eddparys 
worapés the river Euphrates X. A. 1.4.11, 9 BoABy Npvy lake Bolbe T. 4. 103. 
In a very few cases (six times in Thuc.) 4 is omitted with the name of a 
river when vorayés is inserted; but Hdt. often omits 6. With the names of 
mountains the order is 7d I#Acov Spos Mt. Pelion Hat. 7.129 when the gender 
agrees, but otherwise és 74 &pos ry “Ierdvnv to Mt. Istone T.3. 85 (rarely as trd 
77 Alrvy 7@ bpea at the foot of Mt. Aetna T.3.116). With names of islands, 
towns, etc., the order varies: rd Tlapéévuv médopua the town of Parthenium 
X.AL7.8.21; 9 Yurrddeaa vijoos the island of Psyttalea Hdt.8.95; Tpayla 4 
vaoos the island of Tragia T.1.116; rof TMeipads Tob \uevos of the harbour of 
Peiraeus T. 2.93; 76 ppobpior 7d AdBdadov fort Labdalon 7.3. The city of Mende 
would be Mévin wérus, ) Mévin # wbds, Mévdn 7 wéXus. 


OTHER USES OF THE ARTICLE 


1143, Asingle article, used with the first of two or more nouns connected by 
and, produces the effect of a single notion: of crparryoil xal Moxiyol the generals 
and captains (the commanding officers) X. A. 2.2.8, ras peyloras xal éhaxloras 
vais the largest and the smallest ships (the whole fleet) T. 1.10, 9 7Gv roAdGy Sia- 
Body Te kal POdvos the calumniation and envy of the multitude P. A. 28a. Rarely 
when the substantives are of different genders: epi ras daur dv pix as xal cdpara 
concerning their own lives and persons X, A. 3. 2. 20. 


1144, A repeated article lays stress on each word: 6 Opgé kat 6 BdpBapos the 
Thracian and the barbarian D. 23.132 (here the subject remains the same), of 
orparyyol cai ol hoxayol the generals and the captains X. A. 7.1.13, 


1145. Instead of repeating a noun with the article it may suffice to repeat 
the article: 6 Bios 6 rGv lé.wrevévtwy 9 6 Tay Tupavvevdvrwy the life of persons in 
a private station or that of princes 1.2.4. 


1146. A substantive followed by an attributive genitive and forming with it 
a compound idea, usually omits the article: redeury 708 Blov (the) end of his life 
(‘life-end’ as life-time) X.A.1.1.1. (Less commonly % redeur® rot Blou 
X.A.1.9.30.) Cp, 1295 a. 


1147, When the genitive dependent on a substantive is a proper name: 
pera EdBolas dd\wow after the capture of Huboea T. 2.2, and pera rhy AécBov 
drwew after the capture of Lesbos 3.51. A preceding genitive thus often takes 
the place of the article: dia xpévov rAfGos by reason of the extent of time T. 1.1. 


1148. Concrete codrdinated words forming a copulative expression May omit 
the article: rps ofv waldwy kal yuraxdy ixeredw buds by your children and wives 
I beseech you 1.4.20, wéoduv kal oiklas quiv wapddore surrender to us your city 
and houses 'T. 2. 72, i€pewa: cal iepe?s priestesses and priests P. R.461a, Cp. man 
and wife, horse and rider. 


1149. An appositive to the personal pronouns of the first and second persons 
has the article when the appositive would have it (as third person) with the pro- 
noun omitted : dpmets of pyeudves mpds eve wdvres cupBdddere do you, captains, alt 
confer with me (ol jyendves cupBdddover) X.C. 6.2.41, ob opbdpa xpdyeda ol 
Kpijres rots Sevixots Tovjuaciw we Cretans do not make very much use of foreign 
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poems P. L. 680 ¢, xalpw dxotwr budy + Oy copay IL delight in listening to you sages 
P. Ton 532 d. 


THE ARTICLE AND A PREDICATE NOUN 


1150. A predicate noun has no article, and is thus distinguished 
from the subject: xaAretrat  dxpdaods ert ia’ "AOnvatov rods the acropo-: 
lis ig still called ‘ city’ by the Athenians T. 2. 15. ; 


1151. Predicate comparatives and superlatives, possessive pronouns, and 
ordinals have no article: Quny riv euavrod yuvaixa racdSy owppoverraryy eivar I 
thought that my wife was (the) most virtuous of all L. 1.10, Kapepav éuds 
éraipos Ry Chaerephon was a friend of mine P.A, 21a, Cp, 1125 d. 


1152. Even in the predicate the article is used with a noun referring to a defi- 
nite object (an individual or a class) that is well known, previously mentioned 
or hinted at, or identical with the subject: of 8 dro émixetpodor Padre Toy 
Adkurmoy dvaxadodvres tov mpodétny the rest try to strike Dexippus calling him 
‘the traitor’? X.A.6.6.7, obro: Foray of gevyorres Tov Zreyxor these men were 
those who (as I have said) avoided the inquiry Ant.6.27. oi riGéuevor rods vouous of 
da Gevets dvOpwrol elot kal of roddol the enactors of the laws are the weak men and the 
multitude P. G. 483, trdmreve 5€ elvar rdv SiaBdddovra Mévwva he suspected that 
it was Menon who traduced him X. A. 2. 5. 28 (here subject and predicate could 
change places). So also with 6 adrés the same (1209 a), @drepor one of two (69), 
totvaytloy the opposite. 


SUBSTANTIVE-MAKING POWER OF THE ARTICLE 


1153. The article has the power to make substantival any word 
or words to which it is prefixed. 

a. Adjectives: 6 cogds the wise man, 76 dlkatoy justice. 

b. Participles (with indefinite force): 4 Boudduevos whoever wills, the first 
that offers. Cp. 1124. 

N. 1. —Such participial nouns appear in active, middle, and passive forms, 
and admit the distinctions of tense : 0! é0eAjoovres weve those who shall be. willing 
to remain X. V1. 7.5.24. : 

N. 2.-— Thucydides often substantivizes the neuter participle to form abstract 
expressions: ris rbAews 7d Tindpevoy the dignity of the State 2.63. Such parti- 
cipial nouns denote an action regulated by time and circumstance. Contrast 75 
ded.és fear (in actual operation) 1.36 with ré déos (simply fear in the abstract). 

c. Preposition and case : of érl rr mpayydrwr those in power, the government 
D. 18. 247, of év 79 pri. those in the prime of life T.6. 24. 

ad. With the genitive, forming a noun-phrase (1299): 74 7 Ov or pariw7 Gy the con- 
dition of the soldiers X, A.3.1.20, ra rfjs dpyfs. the outbursts of wrath T.2. 00. 

e. Adverbs: of 7’ Evdov cuvehauBdvorro kal of éxrds kaTexdmycay those who were 
inside were arrested and those outside were cut down X.A,2. 5,32, Similarly 
ot r6re the men of that time, of éxet the dead, of mddar the ancients. 

N. — An adverb preceded by the article nay be used like an adjective: 6 6pGas 
xufepvirys the good pilot P.R.341¢. The article is rarely omitted. 
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f. Infinitives: xadoBel ye dxodaclav 7d ind ray Hdovav dpxerOa they call intem- 
perance being ruled by one’s pleasures P. Ph. 68e, 

g. Any single word or clause: 7d duels drav Aéyw, Thy TOdLY AéEyw when I say 
You, I mean the State D. 18. 88, iwepBas 7d Sleds brexérw 700 dévov omitting 
(the words) ‘let him submit to judgment for the murder’ D. 23,220. 


POSITION OF THE ARTICLE 
Attributive Position of the Article 


_ 1154. A word or group of words standing between the article and 
its noun, or immediately after the article if the noun, with or without 
the article, precedes, is an attributive. Thus, 6 oodts drip, & avip 6 
codes, OF dvip 6 codds (cp. 1168). 

1155. This holds true except in the case of such post-positive words as ye», 
54, ¥é, TE, yap, 5%, oiuou, of, rolpyy; and vis in Hdt.: raw ris Tepordwy one of the 
Persians 1. 85. In Attic, ris intervenes only when an attributive follows the 
article: rOv BapBdpwy rivés inréwy some of the barbarian cavalry X. A. 2.5. 82. 


_ 1156. Adjectives, participles, adverbs, and (generally) prepositions with 
their cases, if preceded by the article, have attributive position. 


1157. (1) Cominonly, as in English, the article and the attributive precede 
the noun: 6 codes drip the wise man. In this arrangement the emphasis is on 
the attributive. Thus, 7] rpdry nudpa on the first day T. 3. 96, év 7Q mpd rod 
xpore in former times T). 58. 12, tov éx ray "EAA jpuv els Tos BapPdpous PbBov lidw 
seeing the terror inspired by the Greeks in the barbarians &. A. 1.2.18. 


1158. (2) Less often, the article and the attributive follow the noun preceded 
by the article: 4 dvip § copds the wise man. Thus, 7d orpdérevya 7) 7Gy’ AOnvalay 
the army of the Athentans T. 8. 50, é» ro wopela th méxpt ext Oddarray on the 
journey as far as the sea X. A. 5.1.1, In this arrangement the emphasis is on 
the noun, as something definite or previously mentioned, and the attributive is 
added by way of explanation. So rods «ivas robs xarerovs 5:5éic: they tie up the 
dogs, the savage ones (I mean) X. A. 5. 8. 24. 


1159. (3) Least often, the noun takes no article before it, when it would 
have none if the attributive were dropped: dvip 6 codds the wise man (lit. a 
man, I mean the wise one). Thus, udxas rats wretoo. in the greater number 
of battles T. 7. 11, ctveru: pev cots, overuse 5€ avOodrois Tots ayabots I associate 
with gods, I associate with good men X.M. 2.1.82. In this arrangement the 
attributive is added by way of explanation; as in the last example : with men, 
the good (I mean). 


1160. A proper name, defining a preceding noun with the article, may itself 
have the article : 4 ddeAgds 6’ ApeOotaros (his) brother Arcthusius D. 53.10. Cp. 
1142c. An appositive to a proper name has the article when it designates a 
characteristic or something well known: 6 Zbhwy 6 wadards Fv Pidsdquos Solon of 
anctent times was a lover of the people Ar. Nub. 1187, Iactwy 6 Meyapets Pasion, 
the Megarian X. A. 1,4. 7. 
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1161. The genitive of a substantive limiting the meaning of an- 
other substantive may take any one of four positions : — 

a. 73 70d warpbs PiBdtor the father’s book (very common). Thus, 4 7dr 
rebveitwy apery the valour of the dead L. 12. 36. 

b. 7d PiBdlov 7d roo warpés (Jess common). Thus, 4 olkla 7 Zluwvos the house 
of Simon L. 3. 32. 

c. Tob marpds 7d 8:Bdlov (to emphasize the genitive or when a genitive has just 
preceded). Thus, rfjs virns 73 pcyeBos the greatness of the victory X. H. 6. 4. 19. 

d. 7d BiPrloy rol warpés (very common). Thus, 4 7Té\ua Tov heydrrwy the 
effrontery of the speakers L.12.41. The genitive of the divided whole (1306) 
is so placed or as inc. 

N. 1.— A substantive with no article is sometimes followed by the article 
and the attributive genitive: éri oxnyiy ibvres thy Revoparros going to the tent 
(namely, that) of Xenophon X. A. 6. 4.19. Cp. 1159. 


1162. The order bringing together the same forms of the article (repi rod 700 
matpds BiBdlov) is avoided, but two or three articles of different form may stand’ 


together: 76 7%s rob talvovros réyyns Epyor the work of the art of the wool-carder 
P. Pol. 281 a. 


1163. The attributive position is employed with the possessive pronouns and 
the possessive genitives of the reflexive and demonstrative, pronouns (1184), aids 
meaning same (1173), and was expressing the sum total (1174). - 

1164. Two or more attributives of a substantive are variously placed: (1) e’s 
Tas dAMas Apxadixas todas Co the other Arcadian cities X.H. 7.4.38. (2) 7d év 
"Apxadle 7d To Ards Tod Avuxalou tepév the sanctuary of Lycean Zeus in Arcadia 
P.R. 565d. (8) és ray ert 7G oréyar. ToO Nimevos oTevod bvTos Toy Ercpow mipyov 
to the other tower at the mouth of the harbour which was narrow T. 8.90. 
(4) év 7H otkla 7G Xapyldou 7H wapa 7d ’Ohuumetoy in the house of Charmides 
by the Olympieum And. 1.16. (5) dd r&y ev rq "Acta wbdewy SENAnvidwy 
Jrom the Greek cities in Asia X. H. 4. 3.15. (6) mpds rhv éx ris DixeMas 
Tov AOnvatwy peyddnv Kaxotpayiay with regard to the great failure of the 
Athenians in Steily T.8.2. (7) 7d retxos 7d paxpdy 7d vorwoy the long southern 
wall And. 3. 7. 


1165. A relative or temporal clause may be treated as an attributive: Dédwr 
éyices Tovs olos obTos dvepamrous Solon detested men like this man here I. 19. 254." 


1166. Position of an attributive participle with its modifiers (A = article, 
N = noun, P = participle, D = word or words dependent on P): (1) APND: 
tov égeotykéra klvdivey 7H bree the danger inypending over the State D. 18. 176. 
(2) APDN: robs repieorydras 79 rode Kivdbvovs D. 18.179. (8) ADPN: tov 
tore TH mode repioTdyra kivdivoy D. 18.188. (4) NADP: éromoy exer dbvamiy Thy 
. kaTadovhocopérvny dravras he has in readiness a force to enslave ait D. 8. 46. 
1167 a. Especially after verbal substantives denoting an action or a state an 
attributive prepositional phrase is added without the article being repeated : rh» 
peyahyny orpatelav APnvalwy Kai rév tuppdy wv és Alyurrov the great expedition of 
the Athentans and their allies to Egypt T.1, 110. 
b. A word defining a substantivized participle, adjective, or infinitive may 
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be placed before the article for emphasis: xat raira rovs e5é7as xadoduer and we 
will sunmon those who have knowledge of this D, 57.65, totrwy rots évavrtos 
with the opposite of these T. 7. 75, 


Predicate Position of Adjectives 


1168. <A predicate adjective either precedes or follows the article 
and its noun: coos 6 dvijp or 6 dvyp codds the man is wise. 

Thus, dreret 779 vixy dvéorqoay they retired with their victory incomplete T. 8.27, 
Pry Ewv rhy xedaryy with his head bare X. A. 1.8.6, ras tpvipes ddelrxvoar 
xevds they towed off the ships without their crews T. 2. 93. 

a. This is called the predicate position, which often lends emphasis. 


1169. A predicate adjective or substantive may thus be the equivalent of a 
clause of a complex sentence: d@dvaroy Thy wepi abrOv. pvtiuny Katadelwouow 
they will leave behind a remembrance of themselwes that will never die I. 9. 3, 
éxipero mbcov Te Kyo To oTpaTevua he asked about how large the force was that 
he was leading (= wécov 1 etn 7d orpd-revya 6 Eyot 2047) X.C. 2. 1.2, wap’ éxdvrey 
Tov Evppdxwr Thy tyeuovliv EhaBor they recelved the leadership from their allies 
(being willing) who were willing to confer it I. 1. 17. 


1170. A predicate expression may stand inside an attributive phrase: 6 decvds 
(pred.) deydzevos yewpyés he who is called a skilful agriculturist X. O. 19, 14. 
This is common with participles of naming with the article. 

1171. The predicate position is employed with the demonstratives obvos, 

_b5¢, exetvos, and dupw, dupdrepos, éxdrepos, and éxasros; with the possessive 
genitives of personal and relative pronouns (1185, 1196) and of adrés (1201); 
with aivés meaning sedf (1206 b) ; with the genitive of the divided whole (1806), 
as rotrwy ol whetcroe the most of these X.A.1.5.18, of dperroe rv wep abrév 
the bravest of his companions 1, 8.27; and with més meaning al? (1174 b), 

a. This wise man is ofros 6 codds dvijp, 6 copds drip obros (aud also 6 codés 
otros dviip). 


PECULIARITIES OF POSITION WITH THE ARTICLE 


1172. Adjectives of Place. — When used in the predicate position (1168) 
Gkpos (high) means the top of, péros (middic) means the middle of, trxaros 
(extreme) means the end af. Cp. summus, medius, extrenus. 

Atiribvutine Position Predicate Position 
dixpov 7d Boos | the top of 
7 Spos &xpov i the mountain 
péon 4 dyopi | the centre af 
h deyopa wéon if the market 
éoxdrn 4 vRoos | the verge of 
H vijcos écxdrn} the island 

Thus, wept txpais rats xepol yxeipides gloves on the fingers (points of the 
hands) X. 0, 8.8.17, da péoov rod rapadeloou pet flows through the middle of 
the park X. A. 1.2.7. The meaning of the predicate position is also expressed 
by (7d) &xpor rod bpous, (7d) pécov ris dyopas, etc, 


70 &xpov Spos the lofty mountain 
n uéon ayopa the central market 


0 eoxdry vijcos the farthest island 
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1173. povos, iprovs. — (1) Attributive: 6 uévos rats the only son, ai quloera 
xdpires half-favours. (2) Predicate: pévos 6 rats (or 6 ais pdvos) walter the 
boy plays alone, Husous 6 Blos (or 6 Blos tuccus) half of life, 7a dppata 7a huloea 
half of the chariots. 

airds: (1) Attributive: 6 adrds dvip thesame man. (2) Predicate: ards 6 
dviip or 6 dvip abtés the man himself. 

1174. was (and in the strengthened forms dras, oluras all-together). a. In 
the attributive position és deiotes the whole regarded as the sum of all its 
parts (the sum total, the collective body): ol rdvres modtrar the whole body of 
citizens, } wéoa Zecedla the whole of Sicily, dmoxretva robs dwavras Mutedqvalous 
to put to death the entire, Mitylenean population T. 8. 86. 

N, — Hence, with numbers, of rdvres, ra ovpravra tn all: ébaxdocote Kal xirc0« 

_oi mdvres 1600 in all T. 1. 60. 

b. In the predicate (and usual) position ras means ail: mdvres of modirar Or 
(often emphatic) of rodtra: mdvres all the citizens (individually), rept rdvras 
Tovs Beods HoreBAxaor kal els dmacay rhy rbd huaprixaci they have commitied 
impiety towards all the gods and have sinned against the whole State L. 14. 42, 

c. Without the article: mdvres wodtrae ail (conceivable) citizens, psdwodpe~ 
vo. wavras dvopdrous hiring every conceivable person L, 12. 60. 

N. 1.—In the meaning pure, nothing but, ras is strictly a predicate and has 
no article: «vchw ppouvpotpwevos brd wavrwy Toreulwy hemned in by a ring of 
guards ali of whom are his enemies (= rdvres bd Gv Ppovpetrar mordmol eloe) 
P.R.579b. So raéoa xaxla utter baseness. 

N, 2.—The article is not used with was if the noun, standing alone, would 
have no article. 

N. 3,—In the singular, ras often means every: ody col raoa 450s ettropos with 
you every road ts casy to travel X. A. 2.5.9, mica Odrdacca every sea T.2. 41. 


1175. Bdos: (1) Attributive: rd ddov orpdrevpa the whole army; (2) Predi- 
cate: ddrov 1d orpdrevea (OF 7d oTpdrevpa Sov) the army as a whole, THY vinta Skyy 
the entire night. With no article: Sdov orpdreysa a whole army, dda ctparetpara 
whole armies. : 


1176. The demonstrative pronouns otros, 68, exetvos, and aérds self, 
in agreement with a noun, usually take the article, and stand in 
the predicate position (1168): odros 6 dvjp or & dvip obros (never 
& obros dvjp) this man, abrés 6 dvip or 6 dvip abrdés the man himself 
(6 abros dvyp the same man 1178). 

1177. One or more words may separate the demonstrative from its noun : 
6 robTov Epws Tod dvOpdrouv the love of this man P.8.213c. Note also rév oixelwy 
rivés TOv éxelvwy some of their slaves (some of the slaves of those men) P, A. 334. 


1178. ovtos, d8e, éxetvos Sometimes omit the article. 

a. Regularly, when the noun is in the predicate: alry goTw Ikavy drohoyla 
let this be a sufficient defence P. A. 21 b, ofua éuav ratrgy watptéa elvae I think 
this is my native country X. A. 4. 8. 4. 

b. Usually, with proper names, except when anaphoric (1120 b): éxetvos 
Oovnvdsidns that (well-known) Thucydides Ar. Ach, 708. 
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c. Usually, with definite numbers: ravras rpidixovra pris these thirty minae 
D. 27, 23. 

d. Optionally, when a relative clause follows: éwi yjv rivde HOopev, év B of 
warépes Tuayv Midwy éxpdryoay we have come against this land, in which our 
JSathers conquered the Medes T. 2. 74. 

e. In the phrase (often contenyptuous) obros dup P. G. 505c¢; and in other 
expressions denoting some emotion: é»épwros obroci 1). 18. 243. 

f. Sometimes, when the demonstrative follows its noun: érlypaypa r65¢ T.6. 
59. So often in dt. 

g. Frequently, in poetry. 


1179. dupw, dupdrepos both, éxdrepos each (of two), éxacros each (of several) 
have the predicate position. But with éxaeros the article is often omitted : card 
thy huepar éxdorny (day by day and) every day, xa” éxdorny yuday every day. 

1180. The demonstratives of quality and quantity, rowoiros, rowede, rooobros, 
rooba Se, THAtKOOTOs, When they take the article, usually follow it: ray rogodrwr 
kal rootruy dyabay of so many and such blessings D. 18. 305, rotro 1d rowdror 
€Gos such a practice as this 21,128. 6 defva such a one (386) regularly takes 

“the article. 

a. But the predicate position occurs: rocatry % mpdry ropackevy mpds Tov 
wodenov diéwrer $O great was the first armament which crossed over for the war 
T. 6. 44. 

1181. An attributive, following the article, may be separated from its noun 
by a pronoun : 4 radar Hudy giows our old nature P. S. 189d, 7 crevy airy 686s 
(for avry 4 orevh 686s) this narrow road X. A.4. 2.6. 

1182. Possessive pronouns take the article only when a definite 
person or thing is meant, and stand between article and noun: 76 
énov BiBriov my book, 7a ypérepa BrBdia. our bovks. 

a. But names of relationship, r6Xs, warpls, etc., do not require the article 
(1340). 

1183. The article is not used with possessive pronouns or the genitive of 
personal and reflexive pronouns (cp. 1184, 1185) : 

a. When no particular object is meant: ¢udv BiSMov or BiBAlov pou a book of 
mine. 

b. When these pronouns belong to the predicate: maéyris yéyova obs I have 
become a pupil of yours P. Huth. 5 a, od Abyous euavrod Aéywr not speaking words 
of my own TD. 9, 41. : 


POSITION OF THE GENITIVE OF PRONOUNS AND THE ARTICLE 


1184. In the attributive position (1154) stands the genitive of the demonstra- 
tive, reflexive, and reciprocal pronouns. 74 rodrov BrBMov or 7d BiBdiov 7d TodToV 
his book, 7d éuavrod BeBNior, or 70 BiBMov 7d euavroi my own book; perenéuparo 
thy éavrod Bvyarépa kat roy watda aris he sent for his daughter and her child 
X.C.1.3.1. 

a. The type 7é 6:8Mov rovrov is rare and suspected except when another 
attributive is added: 79 viv UBpe: rovrov 1). 4.8. The types 7d PiBdov euavrod 
(Hdt, 6. 23) and 7d adroh BiBdiov (LT. 6. 102) are rare. 
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1185. In the predicate position stands 

a. The genitive of the personal pronouns (whether partitive or not): 7d 
BiBrlov pov (sov, adrod, etc.), OF mov (cou, atrod, etc.) Td ABXlov When other 
words precede, as ds xe cou Thy ddekpyv who has your sister to wife And. 1. 50. 

b. The genitive of the other pronouns used partitively. 

N. 1, — Homer does not use the article in the above cases, and often employs 
the orthotone forms (ceio uéya Kdéos thy great fame m 241). Even in Attic 
éuot for nov occurs (uot r& poprla my wares Ar. Vesp. 1398). 

N. 2.— The differences of position between 1184 and 1185 may be thus illus- 


trated : My book ts pretty: kahéy ére TO BiBXloy pov. 
4 kan6y éori pov Td BiBrlov. 
My pretty book : 70 kadév pou Befrlov, 


They read their books: 7a éavrdv BiBdla dvayeyydoxoves, 


INTERROGATIVES, GAdos, toAts, OACyos WITH THE ARTICLE 


1186. The interrogatives zis, woiog may take the article when a 
question is asked about an object before mentioned: 30. viv 8) 
éxeiva, @ Paldpe, Suvdyeba xptvey. PAI. 1a ota; Socr. Now at last we 
can decide those questions. Pu. (The) what questions? P. Phae. 277 a. 


1187. So even with a personal pronoun: A. Sefpo 63 dd) guar... B. ro? 
héyes kal mapa tlyas rods buds; A. Come hither straight to us. B. .Whither 
do you mean and who are you that Tam to come to (you being who)? P. Lys.203 b. 


1188. GAdAos other. — 6 dAdos in the singular usually means the rest (4 d\Aq 
“BAAds the rest of Greece); in the plural, the others (of Addor “EAAnves the other 
(cetert) Greeks, but addon“ EAqves other (alit) Grecks). A substantivized adjec- 
tive or participle usually has the article when it stands in apposition to of &\Xoe: 
Taha Ta ToAirixd the other civic affairs X. Hi. 9.5. On adddos, 6 GAdos (Some- 
times érepos) besides, see 1279. ; 

1189. odds, dAlyos: 7d wodd usually means the great(er) part, of woddol the 
multitude, the vulgar crowd ; weloves several, oi rreloves the majority, the mass ; 
wheiaTor very Many, ol Tretora the most; ddlyor few, of édlya the oligarchs (as 
opposed to of woddol). Note rodvs predicative : ézel édpa rodda ra xpéa when he 
saw that there was abundance of meat X. C. 1. 3. 6. 


PRONOUNS 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


1190, The nominative of the personal pronoun is usually omitted 
except when emphatic, e.g. in contrasts, whether expressed or implied: 
exe dpets euol ob Oérere re/Pecbur, eyw atv buty Spopae since you are not 
willing to obey me, I will follow along with you X. A. 1.3.6. In con- 
trasts the first pronoun is sometimes omitted (930). 


1191. Where there is no contrast the addition of the pronoun may strengthen 
the verb: ef unde rotiro Bothee droxpivacOat, od Bé robvretdev héye if you do not wish 
to reply even to this, tell me then X.C. 5. 5, 21. 
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1192. The forms é¢yo9, éuof, and éué and the accented forms of the pronoun of 
the second person (325 a) are used when emphatic and usually after preposi- 
tions: cal weloGs due mista Edwads yor kal raBes wap euod and after prevailing on 
me you gave me pledges of faith and received them from me X.A.1.6.7. Cp. 
187 N. 2. On the reflexive use of the personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons, see 1222-1224, 


1193. éyd, od (éuds, ods) are rarely used of an imaginary person (‘any- 
body’): D. 9.17, XR. A. 1. 11. 


_ £194. The nominative of the pronoun of the third person is replaced by 
éxetvos (of absent persons), de, ofros (of preselt persons), 6 pév... 6 dé (at the 
beginning of a sentence), and by adrés in contrasts. The oblique cases of the 
foregoing replace of, etc., which in Attic prose are usually indirect refiexives 
(1228, 1229). of and 2 in Attic prose occur chiefly in poetical passages of Plato ; 
in Attic poetry théy are personal pronouns. ‘The pronoun of the third person 
is very rare in the orators. 


1195. Homer uses éo, of, etc., as personal pronouns (= abrob, atrg, etc., in 
Attic), in which case they are enclitic: did arroctvyy, THy of wipe BoiBos by the 
art of divination, which Phoebus gave to him A72. Homer also uses #o, of, etc., 
either as direct (= éavroi, ete., 1218) or as indirect reflexives (= atrof, etc., 1225). 
In the former case they are orthotone; in the latter, either enclitic or orthotone. 
Thus, of watda éorxéra yelvaro he begat a son like unto himself E800, of rid 
onow dpotor of Euevar Aavadby he says there is no one of the Danaans like unio 
himself I 306. Hat. agrees with Hom. except that ¢8, of are not direct reflexives 
and orthotone ; cpio: (not cpl) is reflexive. 


THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


For the article with a possessive pronoun see 1182-1183. 


1196. The possessive pronouns (330) of the first and second per- 
sons are the equivalents of the possessive genitive of the personal 
pronouns: éuds = pov, cos = gov, pperepos = qudv, ipérepos = tpdv. 

a. When the possessives refer to a definite, particular thing, they have the 
article, which always precedes (1182); the personal pronouns have the predicate 
position (1185). Distinguish 6 duds pidos, 6 Pidos 6 duds, 6 Pidos pou my friend 
from ¢fAos éuds, Pldos wou a friend of mite. 

b. A word may stand in the genitive in apposition to the personal pronoun 
implied in a possessive pronoun. See 977. 


1197. A possessive pronoun may have the force of an objective, genitive 
(ep. 1331) of the personal pronoun: ¢:dle TH éun out of friendship for me XK. C. 
3. 1. 28. (pia ® éuy usually means my sriendship (for others)). 


1198, The possessive pronouns of the first and second persons are 
sometimes reflexive (when the subject of the sentence and the pos- 
sessor are tle same person), sometimes not reflexive. 
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1199. FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS SINGULAR 
1. Not reflexive (adjective my, thy (your); pronoun mine, thine 


(yours)). 

éuds, ods: Ope Tor éudv plrov he sees my friend, 6p rov oby marépa she sees your 

Sather, orépyes rov éudy warépa he loves my father (or ray warépa roy éudry or 

marépa Tov yoy; or roy warépa pov Or wou Tov warépa), of éuol dpGaryol Kad- 

Aloves ay TGv cGy elnoay my eyes will prove to be more beautiful than yours 

X. 8.5. 5. 

2. Reflexive Qny own, thine (your) own). 

a. éuavtod, seavrod, in the attributive position (very common): fdafov roy 
éuavTot puohdy (OF Toy puobdy Tov euavrod) I received my (own) pay, Tor 
ddedpdr roy euavrod Ereuwa I sent my (own) brother Aes. 2. 94, cam rots 
CavuTis KaKoior Kdml Tots é40ts yehas; art thou laughing dt thine own misery 
and at mine? S, Tal. 879. 

b. épds, ods (less common): ardpyw rav dudy rarépa I love my (own) father, 
ordpyes Thy ohy pntépa you love your (own) mother, 7 €uh yurh my wife X. 
C. 7, 2.28, dderpos THs pnrpds ris €ufis brother of my mother And. 1. 117. 

c. épds abrod, ods abrod (poetical): roy dudv atroi rardpa (B45, 8. O. T. 416). 

d. pov, vov(rare): 7dv wardpa pov Ant. 1. 23, 

N.— When the possessor is not to be mistaken, the ariicle alone is placed 
before the substantive and the possessive or reflexive pronoun is omitted (ep. 
1121). Thus, orépyes rév warépa you love your (own) father, orépye: tiv watépa 
he loves his (own) father, orépyouc: Tov marépa they love their (own) father. 


1200: FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS PLURAL 


1. Not reflexive (adjective our, your; pronoun owrs, yours). 

a. Apérepos, ipérepos : & huérepos didos our friend (more common than 6 ¢lhos 
hpGv), 6 tnérepos dlros your friend (more common than 6 ¢ihos inGy), fyrn- 
ov mocovpevor } imav } rGv tuerépwr revds making a search for you or for 
anything of yours L. 12. 30. 

2. Reflexive (our own, your own). 

a. tyérepos, dpérepos (common): crépyouer Tdy jyuérepov pirov we love our own 
Friend, orépyere Tov inérepor pldov you love your own friend. 

b. Usually the intensive air dy is used with quérepos, iuérepos in agreement with 
pov (tuav) implied in the possessive forms. This gives a stronger form 
of reflexive. Thus: 

Ayerepos airy, dpérepos adtav: ordpyouey roy Hudrepov attav plrov we 
love our own friend, olkoddunua } Trav Plrwy rivi 4 Auérepov ait&y a house 
either for some one of our friends or our own P.G. 514b; orépyere rov 
iuérepor abrGy plrory you love your own friend, diddonere rovs watdas rods 
tuerépous adtGy teach your own children 1.3. 57. 

C. hpav, dpav (rare): alriwpedarods rardpas judy let us accuse our (vwn) fathers 
P. Lach. 179 c. 

d. fpav attav, tpav aitav (very rare): Slxacoy huds ... palverdar phre hdr 
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a 


c. 


abray ris ddins évdecarépous it is not right for us to show ourselves inferior 
to our own fame 'T.2.11, 7& rOv tree cal ra tpor abrady irda the equip- 
ments both of your horses and yourselves X.C. 6.3.21. 


1201. THIRD PERSON SINGULAR 


1. Not reflexive (his, her, its). 

airot, airs, airod in the predicate position (very common): 6pé roy didoy 
atrot (airjs) I see his (her) friend, yryvdonwy abrot riy dybpelay knowing 
his courage P. Pr. 310d. 


. éxelvou, etc., oT rotrov, etc. in the attributive position (very common): dpe 


roy éuov dlrov, ob rov éxelvou I see my friend, not his, ddixvobvra: map’ "Apiaioy 
xal ry éxelvou orparedy they come up with Ariacus and his army X. A. 2. 2.8, 
mwapexddecé rivas rv rovrov émiryielwy he summoned some of his friends 
L. 3. 11. 

és, H, bv, Hom. dbs, é4, ébv (poetical): rhy yiiuer édy 51a KddAdos he married 
her because of her beauty 4282. Hom. has e§ rarely for airoi, airs. 

2. Reflexive (his own, her own). 

éavro6, éauris, in the attributive position (very common): ordpye roy éavrob 
plror he loves his own friend, opa thy éavrijs unrépa she sees her own mother, 
Thy €avrot ddeAGHY Sliwar LevOy he gives his own sister in marriage to Seu- 
thes T. 2.101, uBplie yuvaika riz davrod he misuses his own wife And. 4. 15. 
This is the only way in prose to express his own, her own. 

és (és): poetical. Sometimes in Homer és (éés) has the sense of own with 
no reference to the third person (1230 a). 

és abrot, auras (poetical): dy adrod mardpa (K 204). 


1202, THIRD PERSON PLURAL 


1. Not reflexive (their). 

airéy in the predicate position (very common): 6 Pldos abr &v their friend. 

&kelvav, rovrwv in the attributive position (very common): 6 robrwy (éxelvwr) 
pitros their friend, dca thy éxelywy dmorliv because of distrust of them 
And. 3. 2. 

odéwy (Ionic): Hat. &. 68. 

2. Reflexive (their own). 

favrév (very common): a«répyous. trois éavtv pirovs they love their own 
Sriends, rv éavrGv cvppdxwr Kateppbrovy they despised their own allies 
X. A. 4.4. 7. 

adérepos abrdv, the intensive adrér agreeing with opSv implied in opérepos 
(common): oikéras rods operépous airay émxadrobvrac they call their own 
Slaves as witnesses Aunt. 1.30. 

ody atrév, without the article (rare): ra évbuara Siampdrrovra: opGy abray 
mpooypaphvat they contrived that their own names were added L.18. 72. 
Cp. 1234, rav cpay adrdv is not used. 

oérepos (rare in prose): Borwrot yépos 7d spérepor mapelxovro the Boeotians 
Surnished their own contingent T. 2.12. 
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e. odav in the predicate position, occasionally in Thucydides, as rods fuypydxous 
é8ioav opdy they were afraid of their own allies 5.14. Cp. 1228 N. 2. 
1203. Summary of possessive forms (poetical forms in parenthesis). 
a. Not reflexive 


my éubs pou our TET Ep OS woy 
thy ods cou your iuérepos bpey 
his, her (8: Hom., rare) atroi, -js thetr adr ay 
(eb Hom., rare) (ogéwy Tonic) 


N. — qudrepos and iuérepos are more used than #udy and tuar. 
b. Reflexive 


my own éuds (€uds adrod, -9s) euavrod,-js | our own eT Epos hudrepos air Ge 
thy.own obs (ods abroi, ~fs) ceavrod, -js | your own buérepos upérepos alr ay 
his, her their own = ogérepos = a perepos abTrap 
own (ds) (6s adrod, -fs) éaurTot, -fs (rare) éavrdp, copay 
(poet. and (rare), 
Ionic) 


opr abr dy 

- N.—In the plural jay airy, iudy alrdv are replaced by hucrepos at7Gv, 
iuérepos avray, and these forms are commoner than quérepos, buérepos. aopérepos 
atra@y is Jess common than ¢avraéy. odérepos in poetry may mean mine own, 
thine own, your own. 


THE PRONOUN avurtds 


1204. airds is used as an adjective andasa pronoun. It has three 
distinct uses: (1) as an intensive adjective pronoun it means self 
(ipse). (2) Asan adjective pronoun, when preceded by the article, 
it means same (idem). (3) In oblique cases as the personal pro- 
noun of the third person, him, her; it, them (eum, ean, id, eos, eas, ed). 

1205. Only the first two uses are Homeric. In Hom. atrés denotes the 
principal person or thing, in opposition to what is subordinate, and is intensive 
by contrast: adréy cai bepdarovra the man himself and his attendant Z 18 (ep. 
odode’ atrdy xal raidas P.G. 51le and see 1208d). On adrds as a reflexive, see 
1228 a; on airés emphatic with other pronouns, see 1233 fi. 


1206. aizds is intensive (self) 

a. In the nominative case, when standing alone: airol riv yi 
zoxov they (the Athenians) seed the lund themselves T.1.114. Here 
abtés emphasizes the word understood and is not a personal pronoun. 

b. In any case, when in the predicate position (1168) with a sub- 
stantive, or in agreement with a pronoun: atrés 6 dvyp, 6 dvip airds 
the man himself, airod tov dvdpes, Tov dvdpos abrod, etc. 

1207. With a proper name or a word denoting an individual, the article ‘is 
omitted : adrds Mévuy Menon himself X. A. 2. 1. 5, rpd adrot Bacikéws in front 
of the Great King himself 1. 7. 11. 

1208. The word emphasized may be an oblique case which must be supplied : 
Breve 5é xal abrds 6 Boaoldas ry Oecoaday yf Kal abrois (scil. rots Sercadois) Pldos 
oy lévar and Brasidas himself also said that he came asa friend to the country 
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of the Thessaliaus anu to the Thessaliaus themarlves T. 4. 18, 5 tolyuy rob7’ H8y 
oKxorety (scil. Huds) adro’s we must forthwith consider this natter ourselves D. 2.2. | 


1209. Special renderings of the emphatic atrés: 

a. By ttselj, in itself, unaided, alone, etc.: airy ) ddjOea the naked truth 
Aes. 3. 207, 7d widov rot xwplov aird xaprepdy iwiipye the greater part of the place 
was strong in teseif (without artificial fortification) T. 4.4. On adrots dvdpdor 
men and all, see 1525. atré witha noun of any gender is used by Plato to denote 
the abstract idea of a thing: adrt 73 xaddv ideal beauty R. 493.6, aird dixaogdvy 
ideal justice 472 c¢. 

b. Just, merely: avrd rd déov just what we want X. A. 4.7. 7, abra rade 
merely this T. 1. 139. 

c. Voluntarily: dvdpas ot kat rots ph émcxarovudvors adrod érietparetovg. Men - 
who uninvited turn their arms even against those who do not ask their assist- 
ance T. 4, 60. 

d. The Master (said by a pupil or slave): Aurés %pa the Master (Pythagoras) 
said it (ipse dizit) Diog. Laert. 8. 1. 46, rls otros; Adrés. rls Atrés; Zwxpdrns 
Who's this? The Master. Who's the Master? Socrates Ar. Nub. 220. 

e. With ordinals: 1pé6n wpecBeurhs déxaros airés he was chosen envoy with 
nine others (t.e. himself the tenth) X. H. 2. 2. 17. 


1210. After the article, in the attributive position (1154), abrds in 
any case means same. 


Thus 6 adrds dvjp, rarely (6) dvhp 6 adrés the same man; tof abrot ae in 
the same summer T. 4. 58, ra abra rabra these same things X. A. 1. 1. 7, of rovs 
abrovs alei repl r&y abt dy Ad-yous Mé-vyoures the people who are continually making 
the same speeches about the same things Ant. 5. 50. 

a. So asa predicate: éya pév dé abrés ety, tyets 3é deraHaN Acre I am the same, 
it is you who change T. 2. 61. 


1211. In Hom. atrés, without the article, may mean the same: Foxe 52 re 
airny dddv, Hvrep of Are and he guided him by the same way as the others had 
gone ¢ 107. 


1212. oirés when unemphatic and standing alone in the oblique 


cases means him, her, it, them. éxédevov abriy ariévae they ordered her 
to depart L. 1. 12. 


1213. Unemphatic atrof, etc., do not stand at the beginning of a sentence. 


1214. aired, etc., usually take up a preceding noun (the anaphoric use): 
xadéods 5¢ Adumrroy déyw pds atroy rade summoning Damnippus, I speak to 
him as follows L. 12,14. But an oblique case of a’rés is often suppressed where 
English employs the pronoun of the third person: ¢umumdas ardyrwv Thy yrbunv 
dqéneure having satisfied the minds of all he dismissed them X. A. 1.7.8. 

1215. atrod, etc., may be added pleonastically ; repdoouae TO wdamy, Kpdri 
otros Op trreds, cuupayely air@ Iwill try, since Tam an excellent horseman, to be 
an ally to my grandfather X. C. 1. 3. 15. 


1216. adrod, etc., are emphatic (= adrof rotrov, etc.) in a main clause when 
followed by a relative clause referring to adro®, etc. : dpnxas adr, df bmep Fyurye 
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Ta tua Epya whelorov G£ia vowifw elvac you have mentioned the very quality for 
which I consider my work worth the highest price X. M. 3. 10. 14. But when 
the relative clause precedes, adroi, etc., are not emphatic: ods 5¢ ui evproxoy, 
xevordduoy atrots éroinoay they built a cenotaph for those whom they could not 
Jind X. A. 6. 4, 9. 


1217. «adrof, etc., are often used where, after a conjunction, we expect the 
oblique case of a relative pronoun: 6 wh olde pnd’ exer adrod soppayida which he 
does not know nor does he have the seal of tt P. Th. 192 a. 


THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


1218. Direct Reflexives. — The reflexive pronouns are used direcily 
when they refer to the chief word (usually the subject) of the sen- 
tence or clause in which they stand. 

vb ceauréy learn to know thyself P. Charm. 164, o¢drre: éavryy she kills 
herself X.C. 7. 3.14, cad gavrods Bovdevodpevor 7a Grha rapédooay xal opas abrovs 
after deliberating apart by themselves they surrendered their arms and themselves 
(their persons) T. 4. 38. Less commonly the reference is to the object, which 
often stands in a prominent place: rods dé wepiolxous ddfnev él ras dauTGv mores 
but the perioeci he dismissed to their own cities X. H. 6. 5. 21. 


1219. The direct reflexives are regular in prose if, in the same clause, the 
prondun refers emphatically to the subject and is the direct object of the main verb : 
cuavrov (not eue) éravd I praise myself. The usage of poetry is freer: orévw 
ot waddov A’ ué LE mourn thee rather than myself B. Hipp. 1409. 


1220. The reflexives may retain or abandon their differentiating force. 
Contrast the third example in 1218 with rapéSocav spas atrots they surrendered 
(themselves) T. 7. 82. 


1221. . The reflexives of the first and second persons are not used in a subordi- 
nate clause to refer to the subject of the main clause. 


1222. The personal pronouns are sometimes used in a reflexive sense: 
Opnvoivrds TE pou Kal AéyorTos TONAG Kal dvdgia e€uod wailing and saying much 
unworthy of myself P. A. 38¢€ (contrast dxodoe mohAd Kal dvdsia cavToh you will 
hear much unworthy of yourself P. Cr. 53 e), d0x& por ddvvaros elvar I (seem to 
myself to be) think Iam unabie P. R. 368 b (less usually dona geaurg). Soin 
Hom.: éyay éue Atoouac I will ransom myself K 3878. Cp. 1195. 

1223. éué, cd, not uaurdy, ceaurdv, are generally used as subject of the infini- 
tive: éyad ofua: xal éué xal ce rb ddixetv 700 ddcxeto at kaxtov Hrycioba I think that 
both you and I belicve that tt is worse to do wrong than to be wronged P. G.474 b. 

1224. The use in 1222, 1223 generally occurs when there is a contrast 
between two persons, or when the speaker is not thinking of himself to ‘the 
exclusion of others. Cp. 1974. 

1225. Indirect Reflexives.— The reflexive pronouns are used indi- 
rectly when, in a dependent clause, they refer to the subject of the 
main clause. 
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’Opéorys erewcev’ AOnvatous éavToy xardyer Orestes persuaded the Athenians to 
restore him(self) T. 1. 111, éBoddero 6 KAdapxos Grav 76 orpdrevua mpds éavrdy 
txew Thy yudunv Clearchus wished the entire arny to be devoted to himself X. A. 
2.5. 29. Cp. sbi, se. 

1226. When the subject of the leading clause is not the same as the subject 
of the subordinate clause or of the accusative with the intinitive (1975), the 
context must decide to which subject the reflexive pronoun refers: (6 xar#yopos) 
tpn... dvawelOovta rovs véous abrov. ., ovrw SiariOévat rods éaur@ ouvbvras K7.A 
the accuser said that, by persuading the young, he (Socrates) so disposed his (i.e. 
Socrates’) pupils, etc. X.M. 1.2.52. 

1227. éavrod, etc., are rarely used as indirect reflexives in adjectival clauses: 
Tad vaviiyia, doa wpds TH Eauray (7) fv, avelhovro they took up the wrecks, as 
many as were close to their own land T. 2. 9%. 

1228. Instead of the indirect davroé, etc., there may be used 

a. The oblique cases of atrés : éretpiro robs’ AOyvalous Ts és abrov épy fs Tapa- 
dey he tried to divert the Athenians from their anger against himself 'T. 2. 65. 
When éavro6, etc. precede, abrod, etc. are usual instead of the direct reflexive: 
Thy éavtod yvduny arepatvero Lwxpdtys mpds Tods optdotvras abrw Socrates was 
wont to set forth his opinion to those who conversed with him X.M. 4.7.1. 

b. Of the forms of the third personal pronoun, of and odic: (rarely of, ogeis, 
cgay, and opas). Thus, qpdra adriyy ef CBedjoor Si&xovcal of he asked her if she 
would be willing to do him a service Ant. 1.16, rods ratias éxédevoy Tod Képov 
Seiobar Siarpdtacdas cplow they ordered their boys to ask Cyrus to get it done for 
them X.C. 1.4. 1, xeretoues yap ts xowy werd ody rorepyety for they urge us 
to make war in commen with them And. 3. 27, pn 5é, éreud} of exBHvae Thy Poxhy 
ssc eee dpecveta ba: apads es Témov rivd. Saipdmoy he said that when his soul had 
departed out af him, they (he and others) came to a mysterious place P. R. 614d. 
See 1195. 

N. 1, —-ogets may be employed in a dependent sentence if the pronoun is itself 
the subject of a subordinate statement, and when the reference to the subject of the 
leading verb is demanded by way of contrast or emphasis: efcayaryav Tos EAdovs 
orTparnyyous ... déye éxddevey adrovs Bre ovSey Av Frrov agels aydyoev Thy orpariay 
h Revopdv after bringing in the rest of the generals he urged them to say that 
they could lead the army just as well as Xenophon X. A. 7.5.9 Here avroi 
Cipst) is possible. In the singular avrés is necessary. 

N, 2. Thucydides often uses the plural forms in reference to the nearest sub- 
ject: robs Euxpudyous déd.cav copay they were afraid of their own allies (= ody 
atradv) 5.14, 

N. 3.~—avroé, etc., are either direct or indirect reflexives, of and cio. are 
only indirect reflexives. 

1229. 03, efor, etc., and the oblique cases of atrés are used when the sub- 
ordinate clause does not form a part of the thought of the principal subject. 
This is usual in subordinate indicative clauses, and very common in ére and as 
clauses, in indirect questions, and in general in subordinate clauses not directly 
dependent on the main verb: ray mpécBewy, of olor (1481) mept ray crovédy 
Eruyov drévres, Auddovy they thought no more about their envoys, who were absent 
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on the subject of the truce T. 5,44, époBodyro wh erifotvro abrots of modéuioe they 
were afraid lest the enemy should attack them(selves) X. A. 3.4.1. 


1230. The reflexive pronoun of the third person is sometimes used 
for that of the first or second: 84 Was dvepéo Gar tavrods we must ask 


ourselves P. Ph. 78b, wapdyyedrc rots éavtod give orders to your men 
X. C. 6. 3. 27. 


a. In Homer 4s his is used for éxds or cds: otro: éywye fs yalns GUvawor yruKe- 
pérepoy &ddo (bécGar I can took on nothing sweeter than my own land « 28. 


1231. Reciprocal Reflexive. — The plural forms of the reflexive pro- 
nouns are often used for the reciprocal dAAjAuwy, dAAnAos, ete. Byly 
adrois Siadefducba we will converse with (ourselves) one another D. 48. 6. 


1232. But the reciprocal must be used when the idea ‘ each for or with him- 
self’ is expressed or implied : uw&Ador xalpovety emi Tots ddAH wy Kaxots H Tots abr Gy 
l8lows dryabots (= 7] emt rots abrod Exagros ayabols) they take yreater pleasure in one 
another’s troubles than each man in his own good fortune I. 4. 168, obre yap 
éavrois ovre dXAH ois duodoyotow they are in agreement neither with themselves nor 
with one another P. Phae.237¢. Reciprocal and reflexive may occur in the same 
sentence without difference of meaning (D.48.9). The reflexive is regularly 
used when there is a contrast (expressed or implied) with G\do.: pbovoicww.éaurois 
paGdrov % Tots &does cxtpameis they envy one another more than (they envy) the 
rest of mankind X.M. 3.5.16. 


attés EMPHATIC OR REFLEXIVE WITH OTHER PRONOUNS 


1233. Of the plural forms, ua» airy, etc. may be either emphatic or 
reflexive ; av7Gy }uGy, etc. are emphatic only ; but opév atrdy is only reflexive 
(air Gy opr is not used). In Hom. atréy may mean myself, thyself, or himself, 
and é adrév, of adrg, etc. are either emphatic or refiexive. 


1234. tudy (indy, ofGv) airay often mean ‘their own men,’ ‘their own 
side’: dudaxhy opGy re abrGy cai TOv Euyupaxwy Karahirdvres leaving a garrison 
(consisting) of their own men and of the allies T. 5. 114. 


1235. adrés, in agreement with the subject, may be used in conjunction 
with a reflexive pronoun for the sake of emphasis: avrol é¢’ éauray éxdpouy 
they marched by themselves X. A. 2.4.10, adros . . . éaurdv év péow xarerlbero 
rod orparorédov he located himself in the centre of the camp X.C. 8. 5. 8. 


1236. adtrés may be added to a personal pronoun for emphasis. The forms 
eye adrdy, adrév pe, etc, are not reflexive like duavrdy, etc. Thus, rods raidas rods. 
euods foxve cal éue adrdv Uspire he disyraced my children and insulted me myself 
L.1.4. Cp. adrg@ pot éréoouto he sprang upon me myself E459. Cp. 329D. 


1237. The force of airés thus added is to differentiate. Thus dud adréy 
means myself and no other, éuavrdy means simply myself without reference to 
others. byas avrovs is the usual order in the reflexive combination; but the 
differentiating you yourselves (and no others) may be dpas airods or adrovs iuas. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


1238. The demonstrative pronouns are used substantively or ad- 
jectively : obros, or otros 6 dynp, this man. 

1239. A demonstrative pronoun may agree in gender with a substantive 
predicated of it, if connected with the substantive by a copulative verb (917) 
expressed or understood: alry (for ro§r0) dplory didaccadla this is the best 
manner of learning X. C. 8.7.24, ef d€ res raitny (for ro0ro) elphryy brorkapBaver 
but if any one regards this as peace D. 9.9. 

a. But the unattracted neuter is common, especially in definitions where the 
pronoun is the predicate: rotr’ Zoriw i duxacootvy this is (what we call) justice 
P. R. 482 b. So oby UBpis rar’ éorl; ts not this insolence? Ar. Ran. 21. 


1240. otros and d8e this usually refer to something near in place, 
time, or thought; éxeivos that refers to something more remote. obroot 
and éé are emphatic, deictic (833 g) forms (this here). 


1241. Distinction between otros and 68. — 8ée hic points with emphasis to 
an object in the immediate (actual or mental) vicinity of the speaker, or to 
something just noticed. Jn the drama it announces the approach of a new actor. 
8de is even used of the speaker himself as the demonstrative of the first person 
(1242). ovres iste may refer to a person close at hand, but less vividly, as in 
statements in regard to a person concerning whom a question has been asked. 
When dd and odres are contrasted, de refers to the more important, otros to the 
less important, object. Thus, dd de Barthes ywpe? but lo! here comes the king 
§. Ant. 155, airy ré\as cot here she (the person you ask for) ds near thee 8. El. 
1474, xal rair’ dxovery edits TOvd adyiova so that we obey both in these things and 
in things yet more grievous S. Ant. 64. See also 1245. otros has a wider range 
of use than the other demonstratives. 

1242. de is used in poetry for éyé: rH0dé (= épod) ye fdons ere while I still 
live S. Tr. 305. Also for the possessive pronoun of the first person: ef ris rovcd’ 
dxovcerae ASyous if any one shall hear these my words §. El. 1004. 

1243. ovros is sometimes used of the second person: rls obroot; who's this 
here? (= who are you 9) Ar. Ach. 1048. Soin exclamations: otros, ri ro.eis; you 
there { what are you doing ? Ar. Ran. 198. 

1244, rdée, rdde rdvra (radre rdvra) are used of something close at hand: 
ovk “Iwves rdde city the people here are not lonians T. 6. 77. 


1245, obros (rototros, rocodros, and ovrws) generally refers to what 
precedes, d8¢ (roida8e, rogda8e, ryAiKda8e, and ode) to what follows. 

Thus, rode Fretevn he spoke as follows, but toabtra (rocabta) elrdy after 
speaking thus, Cp. 6 Kopos dkotcds Tod TwSptov rodra roude rpds abroy Edete 
Cyrus after hearing these words of Gobryas answered him as follows X. C, 5.2.31. 

1246, xai o6r0s meaning (1) he too, likewise; (2) and in fact, and that too, 
points back: "Aylas xal Zwxpdrys... kal rolrw dmefavéryy Agius and Socrates 
... they too were put to death X. A. 2.6.30; dadpwy dori... cal rodrwy rornpdy 
it is characteristic of men without resources and that too worthless 2. 5.21 (cp. 
1820). On «al radra see 947, 
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1247. But ofzos, etc. sometimes (especially in the neuter) refer to what 
follows, and ade, etc. (though much less often) refer to what precedes: pera dé 
tottov care rogodtov but after him he spoke as follows X. A. 1.3.14, rosvrous 
Adyous elev he spoke as follows T. 4. 58, rodde mapaxedevdpevos exhorting them 
thus (as set forth before) 7,78, dde bdaroveww they bury them thus (as described 
before) 2. 84, ovrws %xet the case és as follows (often in the orators). 


1248. oiros (especially in the neuter 7o$70) may refer forward to a word or 
sentence in apposition: as pi rodro udvov évvodyrat, Ti melcovtac that they may 
not consider this alone (namely) what they shall suffer X. A.3.1.41. So also 
olrws. éxetvos also may refer forward: éxetvo xepdalvey jyetrac Thy ydovgy this 
(namely) pleasure, it regards as gain P.R. 606b. Cp. 990. 


1249. obros (rowwbros, etc.) is regularly, de (rodode, etc.) rarely, used as the 
demonstrative antecedent of a relative: évav rowfra Néyys, a ovdeis By Hioecev 
dvOpdrwv when you say such things as no one inthe world would say P. G.473¢ 
ovros is often used without a conjunction at the beginning of a sentence. 


1250. When 8ée retains its full force the relative clause is to be regarded as 
@ supplementary addition: 08 54 oBy évexa éyw Taira wdvra 763 éorl but here's 
the reason why I say all this! P. Charm, 165 a. 


1251. The demonstratives ofvos, etc., when used as antecedents, have an 
emphatic force that does not reproduce the (unemphatic) English demonstra- 
tive those, e.g. in you released those who were-present. Here Greek uses the 
participle (rods mapéyras dmedtoare L. 20. 20) or omits the antecedent. ’ 


1252. obros (less often éxetves) may take up and emphasize a preceding stibject 
or object. In this use the pronoun generally comes first, but may be placed 
after an emphatic word: rovjoarres oT HAY epndloarro els rabryy dvaypdpe Tods 
@deryplovs having made a slab they voted to inscribe on it the (names of the) 
offenders Lyc. 117, & ay etwrys, eupeve rovros whatever you say, hold to it 
Pp. R. 3456, The anaphoric ov7és in its oblique cases is weaker (1214). 


1253. rodro, raira (and avré) may take up a substantive idea not expressed 
by apreceding neuter word : of ryyv ‘EANdda frevdépwoar fyets 5€ 088 Hulv abrots 
BeBaobuev atrd (i.e. Thy édevdeplav) who freed Greece ; whereas we cannot secure 
this (liberty) even for ourselves T. 1.122. 


1254. ofros (less frequently éxe?vas) is used of well known persons and things. 
Thus, Topylas obros this (famous) Gorgias P. Hipp. M. 282 b (ep. tlle), rodrous robs 
cixepdyras these (notorious) informers P. Cr. 45a (ep. tste), rov 'Apeoretdny 
éxetvoy that (famous) Aristides D. 3. 21, KadNlév exetvov that (infamous) Callias 
2.19. éxefvos may be used of a deceased person (P. R. 368 a). 


1255. When, in the same sentence, and referring to the same object, od7os 
(or éxefvos) is used more than once, the object thus designated is more or less 
emphatic: 6 Geds éfaipodmevos Tovrwy roy voy TobTos xpHrac vrypérais the god 
deprives them of their senses and employs them as his ministers P. lon 534 c. 
For the repeated ovros (éxe?vos) an oblique case of avrés is usual. 


1256. rofro nev .. . roto 6€ first . . . secondly, partly... partly has, 
especially in Tidt., nearly the sense of rd uéy . . . 76 5é (L111). 
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‘1257, ékelvos refers back (rarely forward, 1248), but implies re- 
moteuess in place, time, or thought. 

Kdpos xadopd Bacihea cal rd dup’ éxe?voy origos Cyrus perceives the king and 
the band around him X.A.1.8. 26, rijes éxetva: émimdéoueey yorder are ships sail- 
ing up to us T. 1. 51. 


1258. éxetvos may refer to any person other than the speaker and the person 
addressed ; ‘and may be eniployed of a person not definitely described, but 
referred to in a supposed case. It is even used of the person already referred 
to by aérés in an oblique case: Gy adres d.5Gs dpyipor xal welOys exetvov if you 
give him money and persuade him P. Pr.310d.  éxe?vos, when so used, usually 
stands in a different case than adrés. The order éxetvos . . . airds is found: 
apos pev éxelvous odk clrev hy Exou yrduyy, GAN dwérepper airods he did not tell 
them the plan he had, but dismissed them X. H. 3. 2.9. 


1259. When used to set forth a contrast to another person, éxefvos may even 
refer to the subject of the leading verb (apparent reflexive use): Sray év 79 YF 
SpSauw Huds Syotvrds te xai taxelvor POelpovtas when they (the Athenians) see us 
(the Dorians) in their land plundering and destroying their property (=T4 éavr Gy) 
T.2.11, €dege rots Kardatos ore Hxoe ote dwoddoae érGipav exeivovs obre wohepety 
deduevos he said to the Chaldaeans that he had come neither with the desire to 
destroy them (éxelvovs is stronger than atrods) nor because he wanted to war 
with them X.C, 3,2. 12. 


1260. In the phrase é8¢ éeZvos, 83¢ inarks a person or thing as present, éxe?vos 
a person or thing mentioned before or well known: 65° éxetvos €ys lo! I am he 
8.0. C. 188. Colloquial expressions are ofr’ éxe?vo there it is! (lit. this is that) 
Ar, Ach, 41, and 763 éxetvo I told you so TE. Med. 98. 


1261. Distinction between otros and éxetvos.-— When reference is made to 
one of two contrasted objects, ofros refers to the object nearer to the speaker’s 
thought, or to the more important object, or to the object last mentioned. Thus, 
date wond dy Sixacdrepoy éxeivors Tots yodppacew  rovrous TisTEdoiTe So that you must 
with more justice put your trust in those lists (uot yet put in as evidence) than 
in these muster-rolis (already mentioned) LL. 16.7, ef 88 rofré cor doxet ptxpov 
elvpat, Exetvo xatavdyooy but if this appear to you unimportant, consider the follow- 
ing X,C.5, 5.29.  éxeivos may refer to an object that has immediately preceded: 
kat (Set) 7d Bédtiatov del, wy Td pdorov, dwavtas héyew: én Exetvo pev (i.e. Td 
PacTov) yap H dtocs abt Badietrac, érl Todro 6 (7d BAresTOr) 7 Ady Sel arpod- 
yerGat idoKovTa Tov d&yaley rorirny it is necessary that all should speak what is 
always most salutary, not what is most agreeatle ; for to the latter nature her- 
self will incline; to the former a good citizen must direct by argument and 
instruction D8. 72. 


THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


1262, The interrogative pronouns are used substantively ris; 
who? or adjectively ris dvjp; what man? 

1263. The interrogatives (pronouns and adverbs, 340, 346) are 
used in direct and in indirect, questions. In Imdirect questions 
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the indefinite relatives devs, ete., are generally used instead of the 
interrogatives. ; 

Th Bovderat Huiv xphoba.; for what purpose does he desire to employ us? 
XK. A. 1.3. 18, ode ofda G re dv Tes xphoaro airois Ido not know for what service 
any one could employ them 3.1.40, A. awyvik’ éoriv dpa ris qudpas; B. ornvlxa; 
A. What's the time of day ? B. (You ask), what time uf day itis ? Ay. Av. 1499. 

N.—For peculiarities of Interrogative Sentences, see 2666, 2668. - 


1264. ri is used for rfva as the predicate of a neuter plural subject when the 
general result is sought and the subject is considered as a unit: rafra 5¢ rl dori; 
but these things, what are they? Aes. 3. 167. tiva emphasizes the details: ri’ 
ov €or: rata; D. 18. 246. 


1265. rls asks a question concerning the class, rf concerning the nature of a 
thing: efré rls @ rTéxvn say of what sort the art is P.G. 449.4, rl cwdpoctvy, rh 
ronitecés ; what is temperance, what is @ statesman? X.M. 1.1.16, @Odvov de 
oxowdy 6 te ely considering what envy is (quid sit invidia) X. M. 3. 9. 8 


THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


1266. The indefinite pronoun fis, ri is used both substantively 
(some one) and adjectively (any, some). is, ri cannot stand at 
the beginning of a sentence (181 b). 


1267. Inthe singular, 7s is used in a collective sense: everybody (for anybody); 
cp. Germ. man, Fr. on: ddd wioet tes éxetvoy but everybody detests him D. 4. 8. 
txaorés Tus, was ris each one, every one ave generally used in this sense. is 
may be a covert allusion to a known person: ddee tis dlxyv some one (i.e. you) 
will pay the penalty Ar. Ran. 664, It may also stand for Jor we. Even when 
added to a noun with the article, ris denotes the indefiniteness of the person 
referred to: dray 5° 6 xtptos raph Tes, budv bores dotly Wyeudy xTrd. but whenever 
your master arrives, whoever he be that is your leader, etc. S.O. C. 289. With 
a substantive, ris may often be rendered a, an, as in frepds tis Suvdorys another 
dignitary X. A. 1.2.20; or, to express indefiniteness of nature, by a@ sort of, 
etc., as in ef péy Beol tevés eiow of daluoves if the ‘daimones’ are a sort of gods 
P. A. 27 d. 


1268. With adjectives, adverbs, and numerals, 7ls may strengthen or weaken 
an assertion, apologize for a comparison, and in general qualify a statement : 
bewds tes dvip a very terrible man P. R. 596 c, wu ris a sort of gadsly 
P. A. 30 0€, oxeddy Te pretty nearly X.O. 4.11, tpedxovrd tives about 30 T. 8.73. 
But in wapeyévovrd reves dbo vies the numeral is appositional to rivés (certain, 
that ts, two ships joined them) T. 8.100. 


1269. ris, rt sometimes means somebody, or something, of importance: 7d 
Sonetv reves eivar the seeming to be somebody D. 21.213, ed0té re Aéyerv he seemed 
to say something of moment X. C.1. 4. 20. 


1270. ri is not omitted in Oavparrdy Adyes what you say is wonderful 
P.L. 657 a. 7s  oddels incans few or none X. C. 7. 5, 45, # re 4 0d6€y UWittle 
or nothing P. A.17b. 


1278] GAXos, repos, &ARoL 811 


THE ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS dAAoS AND €repos 


1271. dAdos strictly means otker (of several), repos other (of two). 
On 6 dAXos, of ddAoi see 1188. 


a. repos is sometinies used loosely for dddo:, but always with a sense of dij- 
Serence ; when so used it does not take the article. 


1272. dddos, and érepos (rarely), may be used attributively with a substan- 
tive, which is to be regarded as an appositive. In this sense they may be 
rendered besides, moreaver, as well: of dddot APnvator the Athenians as well 
(the others, i.e. the Athenians) 'V. 7. 70, rods érdiras kai rods Addovs imrdas the 
hoplites and the cavalry besides X. H. 2. 4. 9, vépwy yupe? ued” éxdpov veiriov an 
old man comes with (a second person, a young man) a young man besides 
Ar. Eccl. 849. Cp. ‘* And there were also two other malefactors led with him to 
be put to death”? St. Luke 23. 32. 


1273. Gddos other, rest often precedes the particular thing with which it is 
contrasted : rd te &dAa ertuyoe cal piipiovs Ewxe Sapecxots he gave me ten thou- 
sand darics besides honouring me in ather ways (lit. he both honoured me in other 
ways and etc.) X. A.1.8.3, 7@ pev GdAw otparG@ hotyater, exardy GE wedrarras 
nporéurer with the rest of the army he kept quiet, but sent forward a hundred 
peltasts T. 4.111. : 


1274. &ddos followed by another of its own cases or by an adverb derived 
from itself (cp. alius aliud, one... one, another... another) does not require 
the second half of the statement to be expressed: dAdos d\da héyer one says 
oné thing, another (says) another X. A. 2.1.15 (lit. another other things). So 
ddroe GAAwS, Groce GAAOGer. 

a. Similarly érepos, as cvuppopa érépa érdpous wiefec one calamity oppresses one, 
another others E. Alc. 893. 


1275, After 6 &ddos an adjective or a participle used substantively usually 
requires the article: Tada 7a pdywra the other matters of the highest moment 
P.A, 22d, Here ta péyirra is in apposition to rada (1272). ol Adoe wdvres ol, 
radha wdvra rd SOMeEtimes oniit the final article. 


1276. 6 dddos often means usual, general: mapa roy ddov rpbrov contrary 
to my usual disposition Ant. 3. B. 1. : 


THE RECIPROCAL PRONOUN 


1277. The pronoun éA\xjAow expresses reciprocal relation: as 3 
cibéryy GAAHAOUS 7 yur Kat 6 "ABpadaras, FomdLovra dAApAOvs when 
Abradatas and his wife saw each other, they mutually embraced X. ©. 
6. 1. 47. 


1278. To express reciprocal relation Greek uses algo (1) the middle forms 
(1726) ; (2) the reflexive pronoun (1231); or (3) a substantive is repeated : avhp 
fev dvdpa man fell upon man O 328. 


On Relative Pronouns see under Complex Sentences (2493 ff.). 
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THE CASES 


1279. Of the cases belonging to the Indo-European language, Greek 
has lost the free use of three: instrumental, locative, and ablative. 
A few of the forms of these cases have been preserved (341, 1449, 
1535); the syntactical functions of the instrumental and locative 
were taken over by the dative; those of the ablative by the genitive. 
The genitive and dative cases are therefore composite or mixed cases. 

N.-——The reasons that led to the formation of composite cases are either 
(1) formal or (2) functional. Thus (1) xwp¢ is both dat. and loc.; Adyos 
represents the instr. Néyous and the loc, Adyouss; in consonantal stems both abla- 
tive and genitive ended in -os; (2) verbs of ruling may take either the dat. or 
the loc,, hence the latter case would be absorbed by the former; furthermore 
the use of prepositions especially with loc. and instr. was attended by a certain 
indifference as regards the forin of the case. 


1280. Through the inflnence of one construction upon another it 
_ often becomes impossible to mark off the later from the original 
use of the genitive and dative. It must be remembered that since lan- 
guage is a natural growth and Greek was spoken and written before 
formal categories were set up by Grammar, all the uses of the cases 
cannot be apportioned with definiteness. 


1281. The cases fall into two main divisions. Cases of the Sub- 
ject: nominative (and vocative). Cases of the Predicate: accusa- 
tive, dative. The genitive may define either the subject (with nouns) 
or the predicate (with verbs). On the nominative, see 938 ff. 

1282. The content of a thought may be expressed in different ways in dif- 
ferent languages. Thus, rel@w ce, but persuadeo tibi (in classical Latin): and 
even in the same language, the same'verb may have varying constructions to 
express different shades of meaning, 


VOCATIVE 


1283. The vocative is used in exclamations and in direct address: 
& Zed xai Geo’ oh Zeus and ye gods P. Pr. 310d, dvOpwre my good fellow 
X.C. 2.2.7. The vocative forms an incomplete sentence (904 d). 

a. The vocative is never followed immediately by dé or ydp. 

1284. In ordinary conversation and public speeches, the polite 3 is usually 
added. Without @ the vocative may express astonishment, joy, contempt, a 
threat, or a warning, etc. ‘Thus doves Aloxlvy; dye hear, Aeschines? TD. 18. 
121. But this distinction is not always observed, though in general 6 has a 
familiar tone which was unsuited to elevated poetry. : 

1285, The vocative is usually found in the interior of a sentence. At the 
beginning it isemphatic. In prose x, in poetry @, may stand between the voca- 
tive and an attributive or between an attributive and the vocative ; in poetry & 
may be repeated for emphasis. 
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1286. In late poetry a predicate adjective may be attracted into the vocative: 
Br\Bre kBpe yévoro blessed, oh boy, mayest thou be Theoer. 17. 66. Cp. Matutine 
pater scu Iane libentius audis Hor. S. 2. 6. 20. 


1287. By the omission of o¥ or tpets the nominative with the article may 
stand in apposition to a vocative: @ a&vadpes of rapdvres you, gentlemen, who are 
present P.Pr.887c, @ Kipe cat of &rox Wépoa Cyrus and the rest of you Persians 
X. C. 3.3.20; and in apposition to the pronoun in the verb: 6 rats, dxoAowe 
boy, attend me Ar. Ran. 621. 


1288. The nominative may be used in exclamations as a predicate with the 
subject unexpressed: © mexpds Geots oh loathed of heaven S. Ph. 254, pidos & 
Mevédae ah dear Menelaus A189; and connected with the vocative by and: 
& réds Kal 6Que oh city and people Ar, Eq.273. Tn exclamations about a person: 
® yevyatos oh the noble man P. Phae. 227 c. 

a. obros is regular in address: otros, rf rdoxes, @ SavOla; ho there, I say, 
Xanthias, what is the matter with you? Ar. Vesp.1; © obros, Alas ho there, 
I say, Ajax S. Aj. 89. 


GENITIVE 


1289. The genitive most commonly limits the meaning of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and adverbs, less commonly that of verbs. 

Since the genitive has absorbed the ablative it includes (1) the 
genitive proper, denoting the class to which a person or thing be- 
longs, and (2) the ablatival genitive. 

a. The name genitive is derived from casus genitivus, the case of origin, 
the inadequate Latin translation of yeuxy rrGois case denoting the class. 


THE GENITIVE PROPER WITH NOUNS 
(ADNOMINAL GENITIVE) 


1290. <A substantive in the genitive limits the meaning of a sub- 
stantive on which it depends. 


1291. The genitive limits for the time being the scope of the substantive on 
which it depends by referring it to a particular class or description, or by regard- 
ing it as a partof a whole. The genitive is akin in meaning to the adjective and 
may often be translated by an epithet. Cp. oréd¢avos ypiclov with ypicots oré- 
gavos, PbBos mordeulov With roréucos Pdfos, Td efpos wreOpov with 7d efpos wAeOpiaioy 
(1035). But the use of the adjective is not everywhere parallel to that of the 
genitive. 

1292. In poetry a genitive is often used with Ala, udvos, cbvos might, etc., 
instead of the corresponding adjective : Bln AwpSeos mighty Diomede E 781. 

1293. In poetry déuas form, xdépa and cedars head, etc., are used with a geni- 
tive to express majestic or loved persons or objects: *Iophvns képa S. Ant. 1. 

1294. xpfua thing is used‘in prose with a genitive to express size, strength, 


atc.: cperdoryTay mdyrodt re xpfua a very larye inass of slingers X. C. 2.1. 5, 
Cp. 1822. 
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1295. The genitive with substantives denotes in general a connection or de- 
pendence between twowords. This connection must often be determined (1) by 
the meaning of the words, (2) by the context, (3) by the facts presupposed as 
known (1301). The same construction may often be placed under more than one 
of the different classes mentioned below ; and the connection between the two 
substantives is often so loose that it is difficult to include with precision all cases 
under specific grammatical classes. 

a, The two substantives may be so closely connected as to be equivalent to a 
single compound idea: redevry ro Blou ‘life-end’ (cp. life-time) X.A.1.1.1. 
Cp. 1146. 

b. . The genitive with substantives has either the attributive (1154), or, in the 
case of the genitive of the divided whole (1306), and of personal pronouns (1185), 
the predicate, position (1168). 


1296. Words denoting number, especially numerals or substantives with 
numerals, often agree in case with the limited word instead of standing in the 
genitive: gdpes résoapa rdhavra a@ tribute of four talents T. 4. 57 (cp. 1823), 
és ras vats, al éppodpouy Sto, xarapuyédyres flecing to the ships, two of which were 
keeping guard 4.118. So with of uéz, of dé in apposition to the subject (981). 


GENITIVE OF POSSESSION OR BELONGING 


1297. The genitive denotes ownership, possession, or belonging: 
H otkia f Sipwvos the house of Simon L. 8. 32, 6 Kipov orddos the empe- 
dition of Cyrus X. A. 1.2.5. Cp. the dative of possession (1476). 


1298. Here may be classed the genitive of origin: of Zédwvos vouor the laws. 
of Solon D. 20.108, % émiorohy rob Bidinrou the letter of Philip 18. 37, cbuara 
rayroluy dvénwy waves caused by all kinds af winds B 396. 


1299. The possessive genitive is used with the neuter article (singular or 
plural) denoting affairs, conditions, power, and the like: 7d ray épdpwy the 
power of the ephors P.L.712 d, rd ris réyvys the function of the art P. G. 450, 
7d 700 Ddrwvos the maxim of Selon VP. Tach. 188b, &dyrha 7a 7rGv wodrduwr the 
chances of war are uncertain T.2.11, ra THs rodews the interests of the State 
P.A.36¢, rd rob dHuou Ppove? is on the side uf the people Ar. Eq. 1216. Some- 
times this is almost a mere periphrasis for tle thing itself: 76 79s réxgs chance 
D. 4.12 7a ris owrnplas safety 23.163, 7d THs Solas, dri8Aror’ dori the quality 
of holiness, whatever it ts 21.126, 7b rv rpecBurépwv qudy we elders P. L. 657 d. 
So 70 rotvrov S, Aj. 124 is almost = ofros, as roduoy is = ey or €ué. Cp. L. 8. 19. 


1300. The genitive of possession may be used after a demonstrative or rela- 
tive pronoun: Tof76 wou duaBddre he attacks this action of mine D. 18. 28. 


1301. With persons the genitive may denote the relation of child to parent, 
wife to husband, and of inferior to superior : Govxidldys 6 "Odbpou Thucydides, 
the son of Olorws T. 4.104 (and so ulés is regularly omitted in Attic official 
documents), Acs “Aprejus Artemis, daughter of Zeus S. Aj.172, % ZpixcvOlwvos 
Medtorixn Melistiche wife of Smicythion Ar. Eccl. 46, Avdds 6 Pepexddous Lydus, 
the slave of Pherecies And. 17, of Mévwyvos the troops of Menon X. A. 1.6. 18 


(ol ro Mévwvos orpariGra 1.5.11). 
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a. In poetry we may have an attributive adjective: Tehaudmos Alas (= Alas 
6 Tedapdvos) B 528. Cp. 846 f. 


1302. The word on which the possessive genitive depends may be repre- 
sented by the article: dra ris daurdv from their own country (ys) T.1.15 
(cp. 1027 b). A word for dwelling (olxté, déu0s, and also lepév) is perhaps omitted 
after év, efs, and sometimes after ¢&. Thus, év Apidpovos at Ariphron’s P. Pr. 
320a, év Avovigov (scil. lepe) at the shrine of Dionysus D.5.7, ets dcéarnddou 
g@oray to go to school X.C.2. 3.9, éx Mlarpoxddous tpyouat I come from Patro- 
clus’s Ar. Pint. 84. So, in Homer, eiv(els) Aldae. 


1303. Predicate Use.— The genitive may be connected with the 
noun it limits by means of a verb. 

‘Imroxpdrns éori oixlas weyddys Hippocrates is of an influential house P. Pr. 
316 b, Bowr Gy y odes ora the city will belong to the Boeotians L. 12,58, 4 Léded 
éori THs ’Aolas Zelea ts in Asia VT). 9.48, obd2 rHs aires Opdens éyévovro nor did 
they belong to the same Thrace T. 2.29, @ dudxer rod ynplcuaros, Tadr’ dorly the 
clauses in the bill which he attacks, are these TD. 18. 56. 


1304. The genitive with eiui may denote the person whose nature, duty, 
custom, etc., it is to do that set forth in an infinitive subject of the verb: 
revlay pépev ob wavrds, dX dvdpds codod ‘tis the sage, not every one, who can 
bear poverty Men. Sent. 463, doxe? dixalou reir’ elvar rodtrou this seems to be the 
duty of a just citizen TD. 8.72, rGv vinwyrwy dort cal ra davrGy oSiey xal Ta Tov 
Arrupérvwr rapBdvew it is the custom of conquerors to keep what ts their own and 
to take the possessions of the defeated X. A. 3. 2. 39. 


1305. With verbs signifying to refer or attribute, by thought, word, or action, 
anything to a person or class, Such verbs are to think, regard, make, name, 
choose, appotnt, etc. 

Roylvou ... 7a dS Dra ris TEx nS deem that the rest belongsto chance E. Alc. 789, 
Toy ddevOepwrdrwy olkwy voutcbeica deemed a daughter of a house most free E. 
And. 12, eue ypade ray imredery dreper Bipotvrwy put me down as one Of those 
who desire exceedingly to serve on horseback X.C. 4.3.21, rijs tpwrns rdtews 
reraypuévos assigned to the first class L. 14.11, ris dyadhs réxns THs wédews evar 
rlOnut I reckon as belonging to the good fortune of the State D. 18. 254, ef dé 
tives THY ’Aclay éavr&v wowtyra but if some are claiming Asta as their own 
X. Ages. 1.38, voulter tuas davrod efvar he thinks that you are in his power 
X.A2111 : 


GENITIVE OF THE DIVIDED WHOLE (PARTITIVE GENITIVE) 


1306. The genitive may denote a whole, a part of which is denoted 
by the noun it limits. The genitive of the divided whole may be 
used with any word that expresses or implies a part. 


1307. Position. — The genitive of the whole stands before or after the word 
denoting the part: rv Opex@y wedracral targeteers of the Thracians T. 7.27, 
of drop: Ty rodtr Gy the needy among the citizens 1). 18,104; rarely between the 
limited noun and its article: of T@v ddlkwr d@ixvotpevor those of the unriyhicous 
who come here P, G. 525. Cp. 1161 N. 1° 
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1308. When all are included there is no partition : so in ofro: rdvres ail of 
these, all thesc, rérrapes quets Huev there were four of us, 76 way whhGos rar 
éwhiray the entire body of the hoplites T. 8.98, dcot éaré Tay suolwy as many of 
you as belong to the ‘peers’ X. A. 4. 6. 14. 


1309. The idea of division is often not explicitly stated. See third example 
in 1310. 


1310. (J) The genitive of the divided whole is used with sub- 
stantives. 


pépos Tt Tay BapBdpwr some part of the barbarians T. 1.1, of Awprfs fpav 
those of us who are Dorians 4.61. The governing word may be omitted : ’Apylas 
Tov ‘Hpaxkeddv Archias (one) of the Heractidae T.6.3. ‘To an indefinite 
substantive without the article may be added a genitive denoting the special 


sort: Gepatdhas Mdpays trav SnuorGy Pheraulas, a Persian, one of the common 
people X. C. 2, 3, 7. 


1311.: Chorographic Genitive. —rjs “Arrixjs és Olvdqy to Ocnod in Attica 
T. 2. 18 (or és Olvbyy rijs “Arrexqs, not és ris “Arrixis Olvonv), rH Iradlas Aoxpol 
the Locrians in Italy 3.86. The article, which is always used with the genitive 
of the country (as a place well known), is rarely added to the governing sub- 
stautive (7d Kyau ris Eipolas Cenaeum in Euboea T. 3. 93). 


1312. (1) With substantive adjectives and participles. 

ol Gdtco: Tv dvOpdruv the unjust among men D. 27, 68 (but always of @ryroi 
dvOpwro:), povos tTGv mpvTdvewy alone of the prytans P. A. 32d, édlyor atray 
Sew of them X. A. 3.1.3, r&yv drAdkwy “EAAjvew 6 Bovrduevos whoever of the rest. 
of the Greeks so desires T. 3.92. So 7d xaravrexpy atrdv r08 emndalov the part of 
the cavern facing them P.R.515a. For nihil novi the Greek says ovdév xarviv. 

1313. Adjectives denoting magnitude, and some others, may conform in 
gender to the genitive, instead of appearing in the neuter: drepoy ris yiis Thy 
wodhty they ravaged most of the land T.2.56, rs yijis 4 dplorn the best of the 
tand 1.2. This construction occurs more frequently in prose than in poetry. 

1314. But such adjectives, especially when singular, may be used in the 
neuter: rav Apyelwy Noyddur 7d word the greater part of the picked Argives T. 
5. 73, eri odd ris xupas over a great part of the land 4. 3. 

1315. (III) With comparatives and superlatives. 

Tyucdy 6 yepalrepos the elder of us X.C.5.1.6 (1066 b), of rpecBitaro: r&» orpa- 
anyav the oldest of the generals X. A.3.3.11, cite wdvrwv dvOpdruy wrelaTw 
xpbucl drecdkrm we make use of imported grain more than all other people 
D. 18.87. So with a superlative adverb: % vats dpisrd por rhe wavrds roo 
orpatorésou my ship was the best sailer of the whole squadron L. 21, 6, 

1316. In poetry this use is extended to positive adjectives: dpidelxeros 
dvipGy conspicuous among men A 248, bd Piha yuvarkGv oh dear among women 
E. Alc. 460, In tragedy an adjective may be emphasized by the addition of the 
saine adjective in the genitive : &ppyr’ dpphrwy horrors unspeakable S. O. T. 465. 
Cp. 1064. 


1317.. IV) With substantive pronouns and numerals. 
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of pév abr dv, of 8 ot some of them and not others P. A, 24e, of torepov 2r4poon- 
gay Ty Tokeudwy those of the enemy who were taken later X. A.1.7.18, ovdels 
dvOparwy no one in the world P.S.220a, ri rot relxous @ part of the wall T. 
7.4, rls Gey one of the gods E, Hee. 164 (rls Geos a god X. C. 5, 2.12), a ray 
wodhGy one of the many things P..A.17a; rarely after demonstrative pronouns : 
rovros TO &vOpsrawy to these (of) men T. 1.71. 

a. With édiyor and with numerals dé and éé are rarely added: éx rpidv év 
one of three 8. Tr, 734. ¢& with superlatives is also rare. See also 1688. 1 c. 


1318. The genitive of the divided whole may do duty as the subject of a 
finite verb (928 b) or of the infinitive: (€facav) éripevyvivar ody mpds éxelvous 
they said that some of their number assvctated with them X. A. 3.5, 16. 


1319. Predicate Use. —4r & atray Sadivos and among them was Phalinus 
X. A217, Bodkwv rdv érra copior Sv €xrHOn Solon was called one of the Seven 
Sages 1.15. 235, rdv dromwrdrwy av en it would be very strange D. 1.26; and 
often with verbs signifying to be, become, think, say, name, choose. With some 
of these verbs «és with the genitive may be used instead of the genitive alone. 


GENITIVE OF QUALITY 


1320. The genitive to denote quality occurs chiefly as a predicate. 


édyv tpbrou hovxlou being of a peaceful disposition Hat. 1. 107, of d€ raves ris 
adbris yrouns drhtyoe xarépvyov but some few of the same opinion fled T. 3. 70, 
radra Taurbrsdkwv értt Adywr this calls for a thorough discussion P. L. 642 a, 
Oewpyoar’ airéy, wy omorépov Tod Abyou, GAN drorépov Trot Blov early consider, not 
the manner of his speech, but the manner of his life Aes. 3. 168, ed doxe? raira 
kal Samdyns pweyddyns cal wove wohhGy cal wpaymareias elvar if; hese matters seem 
to involve great expense and much toil and trouble D. 8. 48. 

a. The attributive use occurs in poetry: yéprwy edidvipwy Bipdwras Europe 
with its pastures amid fair trees E.1. T. 184, deuxfs xedvos wrépvé a wing white 
as snow (of white snow) 8. Ant. 114, 


1321. The use of the genitive to express quality, corresponding to the Latin 
genitive, occurs in the non-predicate position, only when age or size is exactly 
expressed by the addition of a numeral (genitive of measure, 1825). The Latin 
genitive of quality in mulier mirae pulehritudinis is expressed by yur davuac la 
xdddos (OY Tod KéAXOUS), Yury Oaupacla iSety, yurh Exovea Oaupdowwr ox Rua, etc. 


GENITIVE OF EXPLANATION (APPOSITIVE GENITIVE) 


1322. The genitive of an explicit word may explain the meaning 
of a more general word. 

*Thlov w6dts BE 642, as urbs Romae, teddat warrolwy avénwy blasts formed of 
winds of every sort «292. This construction is chiefly poetic, but in prose 
we find tds néya ypjua @ monster (great affair, 1294) of a boar Hat. 1. 36, 7 dpos 
ris lora@uas Mt. Istone T. 4.46 (very rare, 1142c¢), An articular infinitive in 
the genitive often defines the application of a substantive: dya@la % Tot ofer Par 
eldévar d obx older the ignorance of thinking one knows what one does not know 
P, A. 290. 
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_a. But with Souza the person or thing named is usually in apposition to 
Bvoua: TE BE vewrdry €Oéuny Bvoua Kaddtorparoy I yave the youngest the name 
Callistraius D, 43. 74. ; 


GENITIVE OF MATERIAL OR CONTENTS 


1323, The genitive expresses material or contents. 

€pxos dd6vrwy the fence (consisting) of the teeth A 350, xphrn fddos iaros 
a spring of sweet water X. A. 6.4.4, cwpol cirov, tddwy, MOwv heaps of corn, 
wood, stones X.H. 4.4.12, éfaxbdcra rddravra pédpou six hundred talents in taxes 
T..2. 12 (ep. 1296). 

1324. Predicate Use: orepdvous podwy dvras, aA’ od ypiclov crowns that 
were of roses, not of gold TD. 22.70, éorpwudyy dori 68bs MOov a road was paved 
with stone Hdt. 2. 138, and often with verbs of making, which admit also the 
instrumental dative. Hdt. has moceio@ar dad and &x revos. 


GENITIVE OF MEASURE 


1325. The genitive denotes measure of space, time, or degree. 

éxTw oTadlwy Tetxos a wall eight stades long T.7.2, wévre QuepGy ciria pro- 
visions for jive days 7.43 (cp. fossa pedum quindecim, exilium decem annorum). 
Less commonly with a neuter adjective or pronoun: éml péya exdpyoay Surdpews 
they advanced to a great pitch of power T. 1.118, ri 56fns some honour (aliquid 
famae) 1. 5, dujyavor etdauorlas (something infinite in the way of happiness) 
infinite happiness P., A. 41¢ (with emphasis on the adj.). But the phrases eis 
roiro, eis Toootre ddixéodar (ixev, edOety, mporBalvery, usually with a personal 
subject) followed ‘by the genitive of abstracts are common: eis roiro @pdcous 
apixero he reached such a pitch of boldness D. 21.194, év wayrl d0tpulas in utter 
despondency T.7. 55, €v rovrw mapacxev9s in this stage of preparation 2.17, 
xara TobTo Kaipod at that critical moment 7.2. The article with this genitive is 
unusual in classical Greek: els roiro Tis puxlas to this stage of life L.5. 3. 
Some of these genitives may also be explained by 1306. 

1326. Under the head of measure belongs amount: dvoty uvraty rpdoodos an 
income of two minae X. Vect. 3.10. Cp. 1296, 1323. 

1327. Predicate Use. —éredav éradv 9 Tis rpidxovra when a man is thirty 


years old PL. 721a, ra relxn Hv oradlwy dxrd the walls were eight stades long 
T. 4. 66. 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE GENITIVE 


1328. With a verbal noun the genitive may denote the subject or 
object of the action expressed in the noun. 

a. Many of these genitives derive their construction from that of the kindred 
verbs: rof vdaros émibipla desire for water T. 2.52 (1349), x6dos vids anger be- 
cause of his son O 138 (1405). But the verbal idea sometiines requires the 
accusative, or (less commonly) the dative, 

1329. In poetry an adjective may take the place of the genitive: »dcros 6 
Bactrhews the return of the king A. Pers. 8, Cp. 1291. 
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1330. The Subjective Genitive is active in sense: tdr BapBdpwr pdBos the 
fear of the barbarians (which they feel: of BdpBapor poBodvrac) X. A. 1.2. 17, 
h Baoiréws eriopxia the perjury of the king (Bactheds émupxe?) 3.2.4, 7d dpyegd- 
uevov THS yrouns their angry feelings T.2, 59 (such genitives with substantive 
participles are common in Thucydides; cp. 1153 b, N. 2). 


1331. The Objective Genitive is passive in sense, and is very common with 
substantives denoting a frame of mind or an emotion: ¢4Bo0s 7G ElAdrwr the 
Sear of the Helots (felt towards them : gofodvra: rods EXdwras) T. 38. 54, 4 ray 
‘EAA pwr etvoca good-will towards the Greeks (ebvoc? rots "ENAqor) X. A. 4, 7. 20, 
4h rOv xadrey cvrovela intercourse with the good (cdvece rots xadots) P. L, 838 a. 

a. The objective genitive often precedes another genitive on which it depends: 
pera THs Evypaxlas rhs alryocews with the request for an alliance T. 1. 32. 


1332. Various prepositions are used in translating the objective genitive : 
6 Beay wédreuos war with the gods X. A. 2.5.7, 8pxo. Gewv oaths by the gods 
E. Hipp. 657, Ged» edxal prayers to the gods P.Phae. 244e, déccnudrwv dp} 
anger at injustice T. 12. 20, éyxpdrea pdov%s moderation in pleasure I. 1. 2], 
4 7 Ov HOovbsy vixn victory over pleasures P. T. 840 ¢, rpdrata BapBdpwr memorials 
of victory over barbarians X.A.7.6. 36, wapavécas Tay EvvarrAayav exhortations 
to reconciliation T.4. 59, widos didwy tidings about friends 8. Ant. 11, cof pidos 
speech with thee S.O,C.1163. In @avdrov Atos release from death « 421, 
peTatravewdrh rodduoro respite from war T 201, itis uncertain whether the genitive 
is objective or ablatival (1692). 


1333. The objective genitive is often used when a prepositional expression, 
giving greater precision, is more usual: 74 Meyapéwy ypiopa the decree relating 
to (wept) the Megarians T. 1.140, dréBacrs ris yas a descent upon the land (és 
Thy y9v) 1.108, drécracis rGy "A@yvalwy revolt from the Athenians (amb ror 
“A@nvalar) 8. 5. 

1334, For the objective genitive a possessive pronoun is sometimes used: 
ony xdpv for thy sake P. Soph. 2428, d:aBory 4 eur calumniation of me P. A. 
20¢. 6 duds pdBes is usually objective : the fear which Tinspire. (But cod piGos 
speech with thee S. O. C. 1161.) 

1335. Predicate Use. —ot r&v xaxotpywr ofkras, dAAd THs dikns Compassion 
ts not for wrong-doers, but for justice E, fr. 270. 


GENITIVE OF VALUE 


1336. The genitive expresses value. 

lepa rpidv raddvrwy offerings worth three talents L. 30. 20, xiktwy bpaxudy 
Sikny pevyw Iam defendant in an action involving a thousand drachmas D. 55. 25, 

1337. Predicate Use: rods alypaddrous rogotrury xpqpdtuy Aber Gas CO ransom 
the captives at so high a price D. 19, 222, rpiGy dpaxpdy wornpds Sy a threepenny 
rogue 19. 200. 


TWO GENITIVES WITH ONE NOUN 


1338, Two genitives expressing different relations may be used 
with one noun. 
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ot Evbpwroe 514 7d abr Gy Séos Toh Gavdrov xarapevdovrar by reason af their fear 
of death men tell dics P. Ph. 85a, Acovicou mpecBuray xopds a chorus of old men 
in honour of Dionysus P. L. 665b, 4 rod Adynros r&v vedv dpx} Laches’ com- 
mand of the fleet T. 8.115, 4% Pardewy rpoewlknars THs Kepxipas the former accu- 
pation of Corcyra by the Phaeactans 1.25. 


GENITIVE WITH VERBS 


1339. The genitive may serve as the immediate complement of a 
verb, or it may appear, as a secondary definition, along with an 
accusative which is the immediate object of the verb (920, 1392, 
1405). 


1340. The subject of an active verb governing the genitive may 
become the subject of the passive construction: Nixjparos épay rips 
yovaixds dvreparat Niceraius, who is in love with his wife, is loved in 
return X.8. 8.3. Cp. 1745 a, 


THE GENITIVE PROPER WITH VERBS 
THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE 


1341, A verb may be followed by the partitive genitive if the 
action affects the object only in part. If the entire object is 
affected, the verb in question takes the accusative. 

‘Adphorow 8° Zynpe Ovyarpav he married one of Adrastus’ daughters # 121, 
Tov wddwy AapBdver he takes some of the colts X. A. 4. 5. 35, NaBdvres Tod BapBapr- 
xod arparod taking part of the barbarian force 1. 5. 7, xdrémrrovres Tob Bpous seiz-. 
ing part of the mountain secretly 4.6.15 (ep. rob bpous KAéyai re 4.6. 11), ris 9s 
treuov they ravaged part of the land T. 2. 56 (ep. rhy y9v wacav Erepor 2, 57 and 
treyov THs ys THy woddHy 2.56), Karedyn THs Keparfs he had a hele knocked 
somewhere in his head Ar. Vesp. 1428 (ryv xeparyy xareiryévar to have one’s 
head broken D. 54. 35). , 


1342. With impersonals a partitive genitive does duty as the subject: moAé 
pov ob} perfy airg she had no share in war X.C.7. 2.28, euot otdapdber rpoojxe 
rotreu Tad wpdyyaros I have no part whatever in this affair And. 4.34. Cp. 1818. 


1343. The genitive is used with verbs of sharing. 

mwavres peretyor THs dopThs all took part in the festival X. A. 5. 3. 9, peredl- 
Sooay dddAjrows Gv (= ToUTwH a) elyov Exacror they shared with each other what 
each had 4. 5. 6, 7d dvOpwarevoy yévos pereldnger AGavaclas the human race has re- 
ceived a@ portion of immortality P. L. 721b, ctrov xorvwvety to take a share of 
food XM. &. 6. 22, dixatoodrns obser iutv rpoohjer you have no concern in right- 
eous dealing X. H. 2. 4. 40, wontrela, dv f wévnowy ob péreoriy dpxfs a form of 
government in which the poor have no part in the management of affairs P. R. 
550c. So with peradkayxdver get a share (along with somebody else), ovval- 
peo Oat and xoivotcba: take part in, perarety and peraroetcOa demand a share in. 


1344, The part received or taken, if expressed, stands in the accusative. 
ol répavvo: TOY peylorwr ayabby EhdxioTa peréxovor tyrants have the smallest por- 
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tion in the greatest blessings X. Hi. 2. 6, rovrwy peracree rd pépos he demands 
his share of this Ar. Vesp. 972. 

a. With néreart the part may be added | in the nominative: uérerre xipiv 
Tov wempaypévwr pépos ye too have had a share in these doings HE. L T. 
1299, 


1345. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to touch, take 
hold of, make trial of. 

(4 vbc0s) Hyaro TGv dvOpdruv the plague laid hold of the men T. 2. 48, rijs 
yrouns THs abtgs Exouat I hold to the same opinion 1.140, é» 79 txoudny enol kdivg 
on the couch next to me P. 8. 217d, duriAdBeobe rOv wpayydrwy take our public 
policy in hand D. 1. 20, érws rep@rro rod relxous to make an attempt on (a 
part of) the wail T. 2.81. So with pave touch (rare in prose), dyréxeoBa cling 
to, érrapBdverdar and cvdrdAauBdveo bat lay hold of. 


1346. The genitive of the part, with the accusative of the person (the whole) 
who has been touched, is chiefly poetical: rav 8¢ recbvra woday ZraBe dbut him 
ashe fell, he seized hy his feet A 463, EhaBov rHs fdvys Tov 'OpdrTav they took hold 
of Orontas by the girdle X. A. 1. 6. 10 (but uod AaBbuevos THs yetpds taking me 
by the hand P, Charm. 153b), dyerv 79s qwids roy Yarrow to lead the horse by the 
bridle X. Eq. 6. 9 (cp. Boiv 8 dyérny xepdwe they led the cow by the horns y 489). 


1347. Verbs of beseeching take the genitive by analogy to verbs of touching: 
éue MocéoxeTo yovrwr she besought me by (clasping) my knees 1451 (cp. yereiov 
ddpevos Macecbar beseech by touching his chin K 454). 

1348. The genitive is used with verbs of beginning. 

a. Partitive: %@n Képov dpyecr rod Abyou dbe he said that Cyrus began the 
discussion as follows X. A. 1. 6.5, rod Myou fipxero Sbe he began his speech as 
follows 3.2.7. On dpxew as distinguished from dpxecdar see 1784. 5. 

b. Ablatival (1891) denoting the point of departure: céo 6 dpfozar I will 
make a beginning with thee 1 97. In this sense dré or é is usually added: 
aptduevor dard oo) D. 18. 297, dptopar dwd ris larpexRs Meywr Twill make a begin- 
ning by speaking of medicine P. 8. 186 b. 


1349. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to aim at, strive 
after, desire (genitive of the end desired). 

dvpdruy oroxdferOa: to aim at men X. C. 1. 6. 29, édidueror ray xepdGy desir- 
ing gain T. 1. 8, wdvres rOy dyabdy ériPdnotcry all men desire what is good P. R. 
438 a, 7b eépdy ry Kahdy the passionate love of what is noble Aes. 1. 157, revdor 
xpenudrwv they are hungry for wealth X. S. 4, 36, wédus erevdeplas dupyjoaoa 
state thirsting for freedom P. R. 562c. So with dicredew shoot at (poet.}, de 
Aalecbax desire (poet.), yAlyerBa. desire. pidety love, woGety long for take the 
accusative. 


1350. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to reach, obtain 
(genitive of the end attained). 
ris dper fis édixécOa to attain to virtue I. 1, 5, of dxovricral Bpaxtrepa Hxbyregoy 
h os dkixvetoGar rev opevdornray the javelin-throwers did not hurl far enough to 
reach the slingers X. A. 3.3.7, ewovday truxe he obtained a truce 3. 1. 28. 
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So with xupety obtain (poet.), xAnpovopely inherit, dmoruyxdvey fail to hit. rvy- 
xdverr, when compounded with év, érl, rapd, repli, and ody, takes the dative. 
Aayxdvey obtain by lot usually takes the accusative. 

a. This genitive and that of 1349 form the genitive of the goal. 


1351. The genitive of the thing obtained may be joined with an ablatival 
genitive (1410) of the person: ob 62 8% rdvrwy olbueda retier Oar émalyvou in a case 
where we eapect to win praise from all men X. A. 5. 7. 83. But where the thing 
obtained is expressed by a neuter pronoun, the accusative is employed. 


1352. It is uncertain whether verbs signifying to miss take a partitive or an 
ablatival genitive: oddels yudpravey dvdpbs no one missed his man X. A. 3. 4.15, 
opardvres ris SbEns disappointed in expectations T. 4. 86. 


1353. Verbs of approaching and meeting take the genitive according to 
1843 or 1849. These verbs are poetical. Thus, dvridwy ratpwv for the purpose 
of obtaining (his share of) bulls a 25, dvrjow rob0 dvépos I will encounter this 
man I 423, wehdoa veOy to approach the ships S. Aj. 709. In the meaning draw 
near to verbs of approaching take the dative (1468). 


1354, The genitive is used with verbs of smelling. 


uw ptpov I smell of perfume Ar. Weel. 524. So wvety wtpov to breathe (smell of) 
perfume §&, fr, 140. 


1355. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to enjoy, taste, 
eat, drink. xk 


drodatouer Tavtrwy TOY dyabGy we enjoy all the good things X. M. 4. 3. 11, 
ewyod roi Abyou enjoy the discourse P. R. 852b, ddlyou otrov éyetaavro few 
tasted food X. A.3.1.38. So (rarely) with #decGa: take pleasure in. 

a. Here belong éo@ley, wiverr when they do not signify to eat up or drink 
up: day éoblev abrdv to eat them alive X. H. 3. 3. 6, rivesy ofvowo drink some 
wine x 11, as boire du vin (but rive ofvoy drink wine % 5, as boire le vin). 
Words denoting food and drink are placed in the accusative when they are 
regarded as kinds of nourishment. 


1356. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to remember, 
remind, forget, care for, and neglect. 

‘réy drbvrov plrur peuvnoo remember your absent friends I. 1, 26, Botopar & 
buds dvapyioa rGy éuol rerpaypévwv I desire to remind you of my past actions 
And. 4. 41, dé3ocKa wh erihaGuyeda Ts otkade 6500 I fear lest we may forget the 
way home X. A. 8. 2. 25, émrmeddperor of per broguylwr, of 6é cxevdy some taking 
care of the pack animals, other's of the baggage 4. 3. 30, ris Trav wordy BbEns Se? 
ands poortlter we must pay heed to the world’s opinion P. Cr. 48a, 7h jury ris 
T@y ToAk@y Sbins pérec; what do we care for the world’s opinion? 446, ros 
orovialors obx oldy re rhs dperfs duedciv the serious cannot disregard virtue I. 1. 48, 
pndevds ddcywpeire unde xaradporetre (cp. 1385) r&r rpocreraypevwy neither neglect 
nor despise any command laid on you 3. 48. 


1357. So with uryporevery remember (but usually with the accus., especially 
of things), durypovety not to speak of, xjdecba care for, évrpérecbar give heed to, 
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évOvpeia ba. think deeply of, rpoopay make provision for (in Hdt.), perapéder por 
it repents me, xarauerely neglect. 

1358. Many of these verbs also take the accusative. With the accus. 
HepvHo Oac Means to remember something as a whole, with the gen. to remember 
something about a thing, bethink oneself. The accus. is usually found with . 
verbs of remembering and forgetting when they mean to hold or not to hold in 
memory, and when the object is a thing. Neuter pronouns must stand in the 
accus. émAarddverOa: forget takes either the genitive or the accusative, \avOd- 
veoOa. (usually poetical) always takes the genitive, péde i ts a care, érquéderbas 
care for, peurijoGa think about may take epi with the genitive. olfSa generally 
means J remember when it has a person as the object (in the accusative). 


1359. Verbs of reminding may take two accusatives : raif tmdurna’ vas I 
have reminded you of this D. 19. 25 (1628), 


1360. With yédte, the subject, if a neuter pronoun, may sometimes stand 
in the nominative (the personal construction) : rabra de pedjoe God will care 
for this P. Phae. 288d. Except in poetry the subject in the nominative is very 
rare with other words than neuter pronouns: xopol m&ot pédovar P, L, 835 e. 


1361. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to hear and 
perceive: dxovev, cdveav (poet.) hear, dxpodcOo tisten to, aigAdvec ba 
perceive, rvvidveobar hear, learn of, ovvievas understand, dadppaiverbac 
scent. The person or thing, whose words, sound, ete. are perceived 
by the senses, stands in the genitive; the words, sound, ete. generally 
stand in the accusative. 


Tivds Hxove’ eixéyros I heard somebody say D. 8. 4, dxotoarres rHs oddareyyos 
hearing the sound of the trumpet X. A. 4. 2. 8, dxoloavres rév Obpufov hearing 
the noise 4.4.21, dxpowpevoe rod Gdovros Listening to the singer X.C.1.3, 10, doa 
addMprov Evytecay all who understood each other T.1. 3, eredav covig ris 7a Neyo 
peva when one understands what is said P. Pr. 825¢ (verbs of understanding, 
ouviéva: and értoracéat, usually take the accus.), xpopptwr doppaivoua. I smell 
onions Ar. Ran, 654, : 

a. A supplementary participle is often used in agreement with the genitive of 
the person froin whom something is heard: Aéyorros ¢uod adxpoticorra: of véot the 
young men will listen when I speak VY. A.37 4. 

b. The accusative is almost always used when the thing heard is expressed 
by asubstantivized neuter adjective or participle, but the genitive plural in the 
case of ofros, d5e, airés, and és is frequent. 


1362. <A double genitive, of the person and of the thing, is rare with dxovew: 
thy imép ris ypaphs dixaiwy dxotew pov to listen to my just pleas as regards the 
indictment D. 18. 9. 


1363. dkoverr, alcOdverGar, ruvOdver bar, meaning to become aware of, learn, 
take the accusative (with a participle in indirect discourse, 2112 b) of a personal 
or impersonal object: of d¢ Wdarar§s, as Hodorro Evdov re bvras rods OnBalovs Kai 
Karednuperny ray woduy but the Platacans, when they became aware that the 
Thebans were inside and that the city had been captured T. 2.3, rv@bpevor’ Apra- 
EépEny reOvnxéra having learned that Artaxerxes was dead 4. 50. 
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a. To hear @ thing is usually dxovery re when the thing heard is something 
definite and when the meaning is simply hear, not listen tu. 


1364. dover, dxpodcOat, ruvOdves Oat, meaning to hear from, learn from, take 
the genitive of the actual source (1411). 


1365. dxover, caver, muvOdver@al tives nay mean to hear about, hear of : 
el 6€ xe TeGvyaros dxotons but if you hear that he is dead a 289, ciwy cod hearing 
about thee S. 0. C. 307, ws érvOorro 74s Mvdov xarerdnuuerys when they heard of 
the capture of Pylos T. 4. 6. For the participle (not in indirect discourse) 
see 2112 a. rept is often used with the genitive without the participle. 


1366. In the meaning heed, hearken, obey, verbs of hearing generally 
take the genitive; dxove wdvrwy, éxdéyou 8 & cuugdépe listen to everything, 
but choose that which is projitable Men. Sent. 566, 7Gy wrodeulwy dxotery to submit 
to enemies X,C.8.1.4. | wefGecOar takes the genitive, instead of the dative, by 
analogy to this use (Hdt. 6. 12, T. 7. 73). (On the dative with dxotew obey 
see 1465.) 

1367. aic@dverfar takes the genitive, or (less frequently) the accusative, of 
the thing immediately perceived by the senses: ris cpauyfs FoOovro they heard 
the noise X, I. 4. 4. 4, podero r& yryvduera he perceived what was happening 
X.C. 3.1.4. The genitive is less common than the accusative when the per- 
ception is intellectual: &s fo@ovro recxifovtwy when they heard that they were 
progressing with their fortification T. 5,83. Cp. 1363. 


1368. Some verbs, ordinarily construed with the accusative, take the geni- 
tive by the analogy of alc @dvec Oat, etc.: Eyrw droma guol rowwbyros he knew that I 
was acting absurdly X. C. 7. 2. 18, dyvootvres dAAHAwY B Te A€youer each of us 
mistaking what the other says P. G. 517 ¢. ‘This construction of verbs of 
knowing (and showing) occurs in Attic only when a participle accompanies the 
genitive, 


1369. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to jill, to be full 
of. The thing filled is put in the accusative. 


otk eumdyoere THY OddatTay Tpijpwr, will you not cover the sea with your tri- 
remes ? 1D.8.74, avamdfoai airidy to implicate in guilt P. A. 32c, rpopis ebmopety 
to have plenty of provisions X. Vect. 6. 1, tpijpns cecayuérn dvOpdrer a trireme 
stowed with men X. O. 8.8, Uppews perrotcba: to be filled with pride P. L. 7186. 
So with rAjGev, wrypody, yéuvetv, wourety, Bpiber» (poet.), Bpverr (poet. ), 

a. Here belong also xelp ord fer Ounrqs “Apeos his hand drips with sacrifice to 
Ares 8. EL. 1423, ne@uc els rod véxrapos intoxicated with nectar P. 8. 208b, % anyh 
pet PUxpod Yiaros the spring flows with cold water P. Phae. 230b. The instru- 
mental dative is sometimes used. 


1370. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to rule, command, 
lead. 


Getov 7d ebedbvTwy Gpxey it is divine to rule over willing subjects X. O. 21. 12, 
rijs Oardrrnys expdre. he wos master of the sea P. Menex. 239e, "Epws rv dea 
Baorrete. Love is king of the gods P. S. 19Sc, wyetro ris ef6dou he led the expe- 
dition T. 2, 10, orpargyety rdv tévwy to be general of the mercenaries X, A. 
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2. 6. 28. So with rupavvety be absolute master of, dvdocewv be lord of (poet.), 
Hyepoveter Le commander of. ‘This genitive is connected with that of 1402. 

1371. Several verbs of ruling take the accusative when they mean to con- 
quer, overcome (SO kparety), or when they express the domain over which the 
tule extends ; as rhy Tedordviqoor reipacde wh dhacow céqyeioda: try not to lessen 
your dominion over the Peloponnese T. 1.71.  fryeto Pal rum means to be a guide 
to any one, show any one the way. Cp. 1537. 


GENITIVE OF PRICE AND VALUE 


1372, The genitive is used with verbs signifying to buy, sell, cost, 
value, exchange. The price for which one gives or does anything 
stands in the genitive. 

apyvplov rplag0a: f droibe bat in roy to buy or sell a horse for money P. R. 333 b, 
GemorTonhee, Tay peylorwy Swpedv Hélwoay they deemed Thenwistocles worthy of 
the greatest gifts I. 4. 154, odx dyraddaxréov por Thy didorinlay ovdevrds Képdovs I 
must not barter my public spirit for any price D. 19. 228. So with rdrrev rate, 
pa Goby let, waOobcba: hire, épydger bar work, and with any verb of doing anything 
for a wage, as ol ris rap’ tyudpay xdpiros Ta udyioTa THs TédEwS drohwhexdres those 
who have ruined the highest interests of the State to purchase ephemeral popularity 
D. 8. 70, réeou Stdoxe:; révre uvar for how much does he teach ? for five minae 
P. A, 20d, of Xaddatvr pioO0G orparevovra the Chaldaeans serve for pay X.C. 3. 
2.7. 

a. The instrumental dative is also used. With verbs of exchanging, dvrl is 
usual (1683). 


1373. To value highly and lightly is wept woddod (whelovos, whelorov) and 
wept ddbyou (€hdrrovs, CAaxiotov) TipGoGa: OY roto Gar: Ta wrelorov Ata wepl éha- 
xlorov wotrat, Ta dé pavdrdrepa mepl mrelovos he makes least account of what is 
most important, and sets higher what is less estimable P. A. 30a. The genitive 
of value, without repli, is rare: moddob rovoduae dnxodrar & adxyjKxoa IIpwraydpov T 
esteem it greatly to have heard what I did from Pratagoras P. Pr. 328d. 

a. The genitive of cause is rarely used to express the thing bought or that for 
which pay is demanded : otddva rs cvvovclas dpyipwv mpitre: you charge nobody 
anything for your teaching X. M. 1.6.11, rpeis pvqt dippioxou three minae for a 
small chariot Ar. Nub. 31. 

1374. Tn legal language ripay tim Gardrov is to fix the penalty at death (said 
of the jury, which is not interested in the result), ripdcOal tim Gavdrov to pro- 
pose death as the penalty (said of the accuser, who is interested), and rwicOai 
Tivos to propose a penalty against oneself (said of the accused), Cp. riméral 
po. 6 dvip Oavdrov the man proposes death as my penalty P. A. 86b, adda dy 
GUVs Tipjowpat; tows yap &v wot ToUTOU Tiphoare but shall I propose exile as my 
penalty? for perhaps you (the jury) might fix it at this 87¢. So Gavdrov with 
xplvecy, Subxev, drdyey. Cp, 1879. 


GENITIVE OF CRIME AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


1375. With verbs of judicial action the genitive denotes the crime, 
the accusative denotes the person accused. 
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airidgdas addidous To0 yeyernudvoy to accuse one another-of what had hap- 
pened X. Ages. 1. 33, Sebkw pev xaxnyoplas, 77 8 alta Wipy divov devyw I bring 
an accusation for defamation and at the same trial am prosecuted for murder 
L. 11. 12, éué 6 Médyros doeBelas eypdyaro Meletus prosecuted me for impiety 
P. Euth. 5¢, Sdpwr éxplénoay they were tried for bribery L. 27.3. On verbs of 
accusing and condemning compounded with card, see 1385. 


1376. So with dybverda: and xordfev punish, elodyerr and mpooxadetcbat 
summon into court, alpely conviet, rimwpetadac take vengeance on. With ripwpelv 
avenge and hayxdvew obtain leave to bring « suit, the person avenged and the 
person against whom the suit is brought are put in the dative. So with dec«d- 
feobal revl rios to go tu law with a man about something. 


1377. Verbs of judicial action may take a cognate accusative (dlkyv, ypap7r), 
on which the genitive of the crime depends: ypapiy UBpews kal Slxny xaxyyoplas 
devéerar he will be brought to trial on an indictment for outrage and on a civil 
action for slander D. 21. 32. From this adnominal use arose the construction 
of the genitive with this class of verbs. 

1378. arloxer@ar (AdABvar) be convicted, dddicxavery lose a@ suit, pevyay be 
prosecuted are equivalent to passives: édy ris GAG kdowjs... Kay dorparelas Tis 
Spry if any one be condemned for theft... and if any one be convicted of deser- 
tion 1). 24. 108, doeBelas devyorra tard Medjrov being tried for impiety on the 
indictment of Meletus P. A. 35d. épdoxdvew may take dleny as a cognate accus. 
(prnxévar Slenv to be cast in a suit Ar. Av. 1457); the crime or the penalty 
may stand jin the genitive (with or without dixyy), or in the accusative: éréco 
Kdoris  Sapwv Eproey all who had Leen convicted of embezzlement or bribery 
And. 1. 74, 6’ tudy Gardrov dleny doy having incurred through your verdict the 
penalty of death, ord THs ddnGclas SpAnKbres poxOnplav condemned by the truth 
to suffer the penalty of wickedness P. A. 39b. 

1379. With verbs of judicial action the genitive of the penalty may be 
regarded as a genitive of value : Oavdrow xptvovor they judge in matters of life and 
death X.C.1.2.14. So badye rivd Gavdrou to impeach aman on a capital charge 
X. A. 2.3.12; ep. ripav Oavdrov 1374. 

a. With many verbs of judicial action wep! is used. 


GENITIVE OF CONNECTION 


1380. The genitive may express a more or less close connection 
or relation, where wepé is sometimes added. 

With verbs of saying or thinking : rl 8 trrw» ole.; but what do you think of 
horses ? P. R. 459b. Often in poetry : efréd 6é wot warpés but tell me about my 
father \ 174, Tot xaovyvirou rl pis; what dost thou say of thy brother? 8, E1.317. 

1381. The genitive is often used loosely, especially at the beginning of a 
construction, to state the subject of a remark: irmos fy kaxoupyp, Tov imméa xaxl- 
fouevs ris 68 yuvackds, ef kaxomoale? xTr, Uf a horse is vicious, we lay the fault to the 
groom; but as regards a wtfe, if she conducts herself itl, ete. X. O. 3. 11, 
aoavrws bé xal tGy dd\drAwr rexvav and so in the case of the other arts too 
P. Charm. 165d, rf 6@ rv worry cardOv; what about the many beautiful things ? 
Pp. Ph. 784, 
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GENITIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS. 


1382. The genitive depends on the meaning of a compound verb as a whole 
QC) if the simple verb takes the genitive without a preposition, as betxecv 
withdraw, rapahtey releasc, mapaxupely surrender (1392), épter ba: desire (1349); 
or (2) if the compound has acquired through the preposition a signification 
different from that of the simple verb with the preposition : thus droyvévres 
THs eheudeplais despairing of freedom L. 2.46 cannot be expressed by yudures 
dard ris édevOeplas. But it is often difficult to determine whether the genitive 
depends on the compound verb as a whole or on the preposition contained in it. 


1383. A verb compounded with a preposition taking the dative or accusa- 
tive may take the genitive by analogy of another compound verb whose. preposi- 
tion requires the genitive: so @uSaivecy épwy to set foot on the boundartes 6.0. C 
400 by analogy to dwiBalvey ry dpwyv P,L. 7178 e. 


1384, Many verbs compounded with dé, pd, orép, él, and card take the 
genitive when the compound may be resolved into the simple verb and the prepo- 
sition without change in the sense: rods cuyydxous drorpéparres ris yymuns 
dissuading the allies from their purpose And. 8. 21, mpoawerrddnoay ris dwo- 
ordcews they were despatched before the revolt T. 3.5, wodAots @ yAGrra mporpéxer 
vis Stavolas in many people the tongue outruns the thought I. 1.41, (ol rodéusor) 
brepxdOnurar quay the enemy are stationed above us X. A. 5.1.9, 7@ émiBdvrs 
wpoéry tot relyous to the first one setting foot on the wall T. 4.116. This use is 
most frequent when the prepositions are used in their proper signification. 
Many compounds of vrép take the accusative. 

a. This use is especially common with card against or at: ph pov Kxarelarys 
dowt speak against me P.Th.149a, carepetoard wou he spoke falsely against 
me D.18.9, pevdh xareyhdrrigé you he mouthed lies at me Ar. Ach. 380, The 
construction in 1884 is post-Homeric. : 


1385. The verbs of accusing and condemning (cp. 1875) containing «ard in 
composition (carayryvaonxev decide against, caradixcdteyv adjudge against, xara- 
wadlterbar vote against, xataxpivew give sentence against) take a genitive of the 
person, and an accusative of the penadty. xaryopety accuse, cararyeyvboxecv 
and xaraynglyeoGar take a genitive of the person, an accusative of the crime: 
karayvava. Supodoxlay éuod to pronounce me guilty of bribery L. 21. 21, rodrov 
dedlav xarayndlterGa: to vote him guilty of cowardice 14.11, rv dcaduydrrwr 
Odvaroy Karayrovres having condemned the fugitives to death T. 6. 60; person, 
crime, and penalty: wodAGy of warépes wydiopol Odvaroy xaréyvwcay our fathers 
passed sentence of death against many for favouring the Persians 14.157. The 
genitive is rarely used to express the crime or the penalty: rapavbsuwv abrod 
Karnyopely to accuse him of proposing unconstitutional measures D. 21.5; ep. 
dvOpim wy karayypiadevTwy Odvarov men who have been condemned to death 
P. R. 558 a. 

1386. In general, prose, as distinguished from poetry, repeats the preposi- 
tion contained in the compound; but «avd is not repeated. 


1387. Passive. — @avaros adr&y xareyviboOn sentence of death was passed on 
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them L. 13.39 (s0 carepngiopévos Hv mou 6 Odvaros X. Ap.27), xaryyopeiro airod 
odx Hrora undecuds he was especially accused of favouring the Persians T. 1. 95. 


FREE USES OF THE GENITIVE 
1388. Many verbs ordinarily construed with the accusative are also fol- 
lowed by a genitive of a person, apparently dependent on the verb but in reality 
governed by an accusative, generally a neuter pronoun or a dependent clause. 
Thus, réd’ adrof dyauat I admire this in him X. Ages.2.7, toiro éwawd *Ayn- 
ochdou I praise this in Agesilaus 8.4, air Gv & COatyaca I was astonished at one 
thing in them P.A.17 a, ’A@nvato: op&y Taira obx drodékovras the Athenians will 
not be satisfied with them in this T. 7. 48, 8 wdupovrat pddtota Hudy which they 
most censure in us 1, 84, ef &yacas rod rarpds boa wémpaxe tf you admire in 
my father what he has done (the actions of my father) X. C. 3.1.15, dcabedpevos 
atrav bony xdbpiv €xorev contemplating how large a country they possess X. A. 
3.1.19, Cavpdfo rdv orparyyGy ori ob reipovrar hyty éxropliew cirynpéciov I won- 
der that the generals do not try to supply us with money for provisions 6, 2, 4, 
évevbnoe 5¢ abr By kal ws ernpwrwy ddhrAHdouvs he took note also how they asked each 
other questions X.C. 5. 2.18. So with Oewpe?v observe, brovociv feel suspicious 
of, évOdpetr Oar consider, etc. 


1389. From such constructions arose the use of the genitive in actual 
dependence on the verb without an accusative word or clause: d&yaca: adrod you 
admire him X. M. 2. 6. 38, @auudtw 7 &y brdp ris idlas détys drobuifanery eOehdyT wy 
I wonder at those who are willing to die in defence of their personal opinions 
I. 6. 98. The use in 1389 recalls that with als@dver@a: (1367). On a&yacbar, 
Gavudtew with the genitive of cause, see 1405. 


1390. Aform of the genitive of possession appears in poetry with verbal 
adjectives and passive participles to denote the personal origin of an action (ep. 
1298) : xelvns didaxTd taught of her S. El. 344, éxdidayPels ray xar’ olxov informed 
by those inthe house S.'T'r. 984, wAnyels Ovyarpés struck by a daughter E. Or. 497. 
Cp. dibcdoros given of God; and ‘beloved of the Lord.”’ 


On the genitive absolute, see 2070. 


THE ABLATIVAL GENITIVE WITH VERBS 

1391. The same verb may govern both a true genitive and an ablatival 
genitive. So dpxyerGar to begin (1348 a) and to start from, Zxerbar to hold to 
(1845) and to keep oneself from. In many cases it is difficult to decide whether 
the genitive in question was originally the true genitive or the ablatival genitive, 
or whether the two have been combined ; ¢.g. in xuvéy pivod roinr} a cap made 
of hide K 262, xiweddov eb€karo fis ddéyou he received @ goblet from his wife 
2 805. So with verbs to hear from, know of (1864, 1411), and verbs of emo- 
tion (1405), the partitive idea, cause, and source are hard to distinguish. Other 
cases open to doubt are verbs of missing (1852), being deceived (1302), and the 
exclamatory genitive (1407). 


GENITIVE OF SEPARATION 


1392. With verbs signifying to cease, release, remove, restrain, 
give up, fail, be distant from, etc., the genitive denotes separation. 
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dyyer 7 Ov moveey to cease from toil 1.1.14, ériorhun xwpifopervy dexacootyns 
knowledge divorced from justice P. Menex. 246 e, peracras THs AOnvaley Evp- 
paxlas withdrawing fron the alliance with the Athentans T. 2. 67, ratoarres 
atroy ris otparnylas removing him from. his office of general X. H. 6, 2. 13, 
epyerbas ris Gyopas to be excluded from the forum Tu. 6.24, cdcar xaxot to save 
from evil &. Ph. 919, éxwrvor ris ropelas adrév they prevented him from passing 
X, Ages. 2.2, ris doxds Sto Gvdpas eter roi wh xaradivar each skin will keep two 
men from sinking X. A. 3.5.11, Abyou redevrav to end a speech T. 3. 59, rhs 
erevdeplas mapaxwpfoa Pdirry to surrender their freedom to Philip D. 18. 68, 
a} mbvuy ddiero, ob Kivdtvwr adioraro, od xpnudrwv égeldero he did not relax his 
toil, stand alcof from dangers, or spare his money X. Ages. 7.1, pevoddvres 
toy édhaldwy disappointed of their expectations 1.4, 58 (but cp. 1852), 4 vaoos 
ot mond diéxovoca THs Hmelpov the island being not far distant from the main- 
land T. 3. 51, 


1393. Several verbs of separation, such as édevdepody (especially with a 
personal subject), may take dré or é when the local idea is prominent, 
Many take also the accusative. 


1394, The genitive, instead of the accusative (1628), may be used with verbs 
of depriving: dmrocrepet we TSv xpypdatay he deprives me of my property 1. 17. 85, 
TeV Edduv ddaipodpevot xphpara taking away property from others X.M.1.5.8. 

1395. The genitive of the place whence is employed in poetry where a com- 
pound verb would be used in prose: Bdépwr icracée rise from the steps S, O. T. 
142 (cp. dravlovarrar Oaxwy they rise from their seats X. 8. 4. 81), xSovds delpas 
raising from the ground 8. Ant. 417, 


1396. The genitive with verbs signifying to want, lack, empty, etc. 
may be classed with the genitive of separation. 

trav érernielwy obk drophooper we shall not want provisions X. A. 2. 2. 11, 
éraivou otmore omavifere you never lack praise X. Hi, 1. 14, dvépa@y rivie woh 
kevOoat to empty this city of its men A. Supp. 660. So with €drelrew and ore- 
pecOae lack, épnuoby deliver from. 


1397. ééw I lack (the personal construction) usually takes the genitive of 
quantity: modo ye déw nothing of the sort P. Phae. 228 a, uixpod Zeor ev xepat 
tGyv éwhir Gy elvar they were nearly at close quarters with the hoplites X.H, 4.6,11, 
togotrou déw fndody Iam so far from admiring D. 8. 10 (also rocoiroy déw). 


1398. Sdouar I want, request may take the genitive, or the accusative (regu- 
larly of neuter pronouns and adjectives), of the thing wanted ; and the geni- 
tive of the person: épwriapuevos Srov déo:70, AgKdr, pn, SioxiAlwy defoouae being 
asked what he needed, he said ‘I shall have need of two thousand skins’ X. A. 
3.5.9, rot70 judy déouar Task this of you 2. A. i7c. The genitive of the thing 
and of the person is unusual; Seduevor Ktpov &ddos GdAys mpalews petitioning 
Cyrus about diferent matters X. C. 8.3. 19. 


1399. de? (impersonal) is frequently used with genitives of quantity : roddot 
be? obrws Frew far from that being the case P. A, 85d, oddé roddob det D. 8. 42 
(only in D.) and 088 édiyou Se? no, far from it D. 19, 184. defy may be omitted 
(but not with zoddod), leaving éAtyov and uixpod in the sense of almost, all but - 
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éAlyou mdvres almost all P. R. 552d, ddlyou efhov rhy mod they all but took 
the city T.8.35. On de? used absolutely, see 2012 d ; on déwv with numerals, 350 c. 


1400. de? yol rtvos means TL have need of something. In place of the dative 
(1467) an accusative of the person is rarely allowed in poetry on the analogy 
of de? with the infinitive (1985): ov awdvou wordod ue Se? I have need of no great 
toil E. Hipp. 23 (often in E.). The thing needed is rarely put in the accusative : 
el re 5éor TE Xop@ Uf the chorus need anything Ant. 6. 12 (here some regard 7! as 
nominative). Cp. 1562. 


GENITIVE OF DISTINCTION AND OF COMPARISON 


1401. The genitive is used with verbs of differing. 


dpxwy dyabds otdéy Siagépe: tarpds dyad0S a good ruler differs in no respect 
from a good father X.C. 8.1.1, ' 


1402. With verbs signifying to surpass, be inferior to, the genitive 
denotes that with which anything is compared. 


Tiuats robTwy éreovexretre You had the advantage over them in honours X. A. 
_8. 1.87, frra@vro 708 Waros they were overpowered by the water X: H. 5. 2. 5, 
botepety TGv Epywr to be too late for operations D. 4. 38, judy rapbevres inferior 
to us X.A.7.7.31. So with rpeoBetecv hold the first place, dpureter be best 
(poet.), weodebar full short of, wecovexrety be worse off, atroic Gar be at a ais- 
advantage. vkaeGal rivos is chiefly poetic. arracGa often takes iwé. Akin to 
this geuitive is that with verbs of ruling (1870), which are often derived from a 
substantive signifying ruler. 

1403. Many verbs compounded with apé, repl, brép denoting superiority 
take thé genitive, which may depend on the preposition (13884): rdxec repieyévov 
aired you excelled him in speed X. 0. 3.1.19, yudug rpoéxev t&yv évarriwy to 
excel the enemy in spirit T. 2. 62, rots drdhos abt Gv brep@épouer we surpass them 
in our infantry 1.81. So with wepietvar, drepéxerv. mporiway, wpoxpivey, and 
mpoatpetaOa prefer, mpoeatyxévac be at the head of certainly take the genitive by 
reason of the preposition. irepBdddew aud drepBalvew surpass take the accusa- 
tive, 


1404. ‘The object compared may be expressed by wp6, dvri with the genitive, 
or by apd, zpés with the accusative. See under Prepositions. That in which 
one thing is superior or inferior to another usually stands in the dative (1513, 
1515). 


GENITIVE OF CAUSE 


1405. With verbs of emotion the genitive denotes the cause. Such 
verbs are to wonder ut, admire, envy, praise, blame. hate, pity, grieve 
for, be angry at, take vengeance on, and the like. 

Cadpaca THs TOUTS TO eyovrwy I wondered at the hardihood of the speakers 
L, 12. 41, rodrov ayacdels ris mpabryros adiniring him for his mildness X. C. 
2.3.21, oyrO ce Tod vod, THs Fé Sacdlas orvyS I envy thee for thy prudence, I hate 
thee for thy cowardice 3. El. 1027, vé yvdatuénca rol rpémov I thought you happy 
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because of your disposition P.Cr.43b, cvyxalpw ray yeyerquévwy I share the joy 
at what has happened 19.15.15, avéxec@a: 7 Sp ofxelwy duedovuévur to put up with 
the neglect of my houschold affairs P. A.31b, rov Eévoy Slxacoy alvécas mpobiulas 
it is right to praise the stranger for his zeal W, 1. A. 1871, obsror’ dvipi rede xnpv- 
xeupdtov wéupy never wiit thou blame me for my tidings A. Sept.651, 708 mdéous 
gxripey atrov he pitied him for his misery X. C. 5.4, 32, 088 eixds yaher&s pépew 
airay nor is it reasonable to grieve about them T. 2.62, ovkére Gy obrot khérrovery 
épylverbe, GAN Gy adrol AauBdvere xd pw tore you are no longer angry at their 
thefis, but you are grateful for what you get yoursclucs L. 27, 11, rinwphcacdar 
avrovds THs émidcews to take revenge on them for their attack K. A.7.4.23. Here 
belongs, by analogy, cvyyeyrdoxery atrols xph ris eribuulds wt is necessary to for- 
give them for their desire P. Eu. 306 ¢ (usually cuyyryraonecy thy éribiplay rol or 
7H émidiple ribs), 
a. The genitive of cause is partly a true genitive, partly ablatival. 


1406. With the above verbs the person stands in the accusative or dative. 
Some of these verbs take the dative or ér{ and the dative (e.g. ddyely, ordvey, 
dx Ger Gar, pOovety) to express the cause of the emotion, See the Lexicon. 


1407. The genitive of cause is used in exclamations and is often preceded 
by an interjection: gef rod dvipés alas for the man! X.C.3.1. 39, ras Téxys my 
ill luck ! 2.2.3. In tragedy, the genitive of a pronoun or adjective after ofuo 
or Spo refers to the second or third person. For the first person the nominative 
is used (ofuorc rddaiva ah me, miserable! 8, Ant. 554). 


1408. Allied to the genitive of cause is the genitive of purpose in ro# with 
the infinitive (esp. with u7, 2032e), and in expressions where évexa is usually 
employed, as 9 wa” ddry cuvecxevdsOy rob rept Baxdas drheCpou the whole fraud 
was contrived for the purpose of ruining the Phocians D. 19.76. 


1409. Closely connected with the genitive of cause is the genitive with verbs 
of disputing + 08 Bacche? dvremoioducba THs dpx fs we have no dispute with the king 
about his empire X. A. 2.1.23, aupioBirnoer "Epexdet ris médews he disputed 
the possession of the city with Erechtheus 1. 12.193, ap’ ov ph tui évavredcerac 
Tis dwaywyhs; well then he will not oppose us about the removal (of the army), 
will he? X.A.7.6.5.  dvremoeic Ga: claim may follow 1349 (ris médews dvre- 
rowbtrro they laid claim to the city T.4.122). Verbs of disputing are some- 
times referred to 1343 or 1849, 


GENITIVE OF SOURCE 


1410. The genitive may denote the source. 

rlbwy Aptecero ofvos wine was broached from the casks w 305, Agpelou cat Tlapu- 
caribos ylyvovrac waides dé0 of Darius and Parysatis are born two sons X.A, 
L1L.1, ratra dé cou rvxdvres obtatning this of you 6. 6. 32, udbe pov kat rade learn 
this also from me X.C. 1.6. 44. 


1411, With verbs of hearing from and the like the genitive is probably abla- 
tival rather than partitive (1364) : éuod dxovcec be racay Thy ddjdaay from me you 
shall hear the whole truth P. A.\7b, rovtwr wv vOdvopac bre obk EBarby dare 1d bpos 
Liearn from these men that the mountain is not impassable X. A. 4.6.17, rowabrd, 
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Tou wapévros exdvoyv sucha tale Theard from some one who was present §. El. 424, 
eidévas 8¢ cov xpytw I desire to know of thee S. El. 668. 

a. Usually (except with ruvfdvec@a:) we have rapd (ard rarely), é oF mpdbs 
(in poetry and Hdt.) with verbs of hearing from. 

b. The genitive with efvacin rarpés 8 efy’ d-yaboto Iam of a yood father © 109, 
roost pdy ore wooydyur of such ancestors are you X. A.3.2,13 is often re- 
garded as a genitive of source, but is probably possessive. 


GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES 


_ 1412. The genitive is used with many adjectives corresponding 
in derivatiou or meaning to verbs taking the genitive. 


1413. The adjective often borrows the construction with the genitive from . 
that of the corresponding verb ; but when the verb takes another case (especially 
the accusative), or when there is no verb corresponding to the adjective, the 
adjective may govern the genitive to express possession, connection more or less 
close, or’by analogy. Many of the genitives in question may be classed as objec- 
tive as well as partitive or ablatival. Rigid distinction between the undermen- 
tioned classes must not be insisted on. 


1414. Possession and Belonging (1297). — 6 dows xovds dvr wy dvOpdrwr love 
common to all men P.S. 205a (cp. xotywrety 1343), lepds rod abroi Geot sacred to 
the same god P. Ph. 85b, ot kivdtvor Gv epeornxérwr (Oi the dangers belong to 
the commanders D. 2. 28. So with olxetos and dreydpus peculiar to.  Kxoevds 
(usually), oixeios inclined to, appropriate to, and fas also take the dative (1409). 


1415. Sharing (1343). — coglas uéroxos partaking in wisdom P. L. 689d, 
lg bpoipo: rdvrwy having an equal share in everything X.C. 2.1.31, UBpews &uocpos 
having no part in wantonness P.S.18l¢. So &krnpos without lot tn, duéroxos 
not sharing in. 

1416. Touching, Desiring, Attaining, Tasting (1345, 1350, 1855). — dpav- 
otos #yxous not touching a spear S. O- T. 969, xdpes Gv rpbOdp00 yeyerhueda grati- 
tude for the objects of our zeal T. 3.67, wadeias ériBorot having attained to 
(possessed of) culiure P. LL. 724b, édevdepias Gyevoros not tasting freedom P. R. 
576a. So dvcepws passionately desirous of. 


1417. Connection. — dxddrovda dddAjAwy dependent on one another X. O. 
11.12, ra rodrwy dderXod what ts akin to this X. Hi. 1.22, 7Ov rpoeipnyévwr érd- 
pevar drodeifes expositions agreeing with what had preceded P. R. 504b, péyyos 
imvov duddoxor light succeeding sleep S. Ph. 867. All these adjectives take also 
the dative ; as does cuyyen}s akin, which:has become a substantive. 


1418. Capacity and Fitness. — Adjectives in -cx6és from active verbs, and 
some others: rapagkevarrixdy Ty eis Tov whdeuoy Thy oTparnyoy elvat xp} kal mopt- 
otecxdy 7 Sy érirydeluy Tots cTpaTubrais the general must be able to provide what is 
needed in war and to supply provisions for his men X.M. 3.1.6. So ddacxadids 
able to instruct, mpaxrexés able to effect. Were may belong yduov wpala ripe for 
marriage X.C. 4. 6.9. 


1419. Experience (1845).— 68» tumeipos acquainted with the roads X.C. 
5.3.35, rijs Oardoons émurthywv acquainted with the sea ‘I’. 1. 142, iubrys rodrov 
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rot Epyou unskilled tn this business X. 0.8.9. So with rplBwy skilled in, rupdts 
blind, dre:pos unacquainted, dyiyvacros unpractised, dwatsevros uneducated, anOys 
unaccustomed, dyinabjs late in learning, piroualys fond of learning. 


1420. Remembering, Caring For (1356).—«axdv prjpoves mindful of crime 
A. Bum, 382, éxiyuedys ray Pov attentive to friends X. M. 2. 6. 35, durjyywr 7 dv 
Kwddrwy unmindful of dangers Ant.2.a.7; and, by analogy, ovyyrdpuv rov 
avopurlyoy dpuaptnudrwr forgiving of human errors X.C.6.1.37. So éuedys care- 
tess of, éridjouwy forgetful of. 

1421. Perception (1361).— Compounds in -#xoos from dsotw: Mywr Kahdv 
éxjxoot hearers of noble words P. R. 499 a, brfxoa. OeooahGy subjects of the 
Thessalians T. 4.78, taixoas Tr yorkwy obedient to parents P.R.463 d, dvpxaoe 
wadelas ignorant of culture Aes.1.141. So ouvixoos hearing together, xarjxoos 
obeying. eérixoos, kar Hxoos, and bmjKoos also take the dative. 


1422. Fulness (1369). — yapas } wits Fv meoTth the city was full of rejoic- 
ing D. 18.217, rapddercos dyplov Onptwy rrypys a park full of wild beasts X. A. 
1.2. 7, mdouoedrepos ppovicews richer in good sense P. Pol. 261 e, piAddwpos edue- 
velas generous of good-will P. 8. 1974, amhyoros xpyudrwr greedy of money 
X.C. 8. 2,20. So with Zurhews, cdpsrdews. mdnpys nay take the dative. 


1423. Ruling (1370). —radrys xépws ris xwpas master of this country 
D. 3.16, axparhs épyis unrestrained in passion T. 3.84. So with éyxparys master 
of, abroxpdrwp complete master of, dxpdtwp intemperate in. 

1424. Value (1372). — rds atti déxa prov a rug worth ten minae X. A. 
7. 3. 27, 56£a xpnudruvr od« wynrh reputation is not to be bought for money I. 2. 32. 
So with derdivos worth, isdpporos in equal puise with (T. 2.42), dkidxpews sufficient, 
dvdfiwos unworthy. d£&idv rive with the infinitive denotes i is meet for a person to 
do something or the like. 


1425. Accountability (1375).—atr.s rovrwy accountable for this P.G. 447 a, 
Zvoxos deworaklov liable to a charge of desertiun I. 14.5, doeBelas dnddixos sub- 
ject to a trial for impiety P.L. 907 e, troredys pépou subject to tribute T.1.19, 
rotrwy brevdivos tuiv responsible to you for'this D, 8.69, d0poe Tv ddunudrov un- 
punished for offences Lyc. 79. %voxos usually takes the dative, and so bretduves 
meaning dependent on or exposed to. The above compounds of iwé take the 
genitive by virtue of the substantive contained in them. 

1426. Place. — évayrios opposiie and a few other adjectives denoting near- 
ness or approach (1353) may take the genitive, chiefly in poetry: éverrio: éoray 
*Axadr they stood opposite the Achaeans P 348. Cp. rod [éprou érexdpoia at 
an angle with the Pontus Hat. 7.36. évavrfos usually takes the dative. 

1427. Separation (1392). — gitwy dyaGGv Epnuor deprived af good friends 
X. M. 4.4. 24, wixh wiry odparos the soul separated from the body P. L. 899, 
padwrol xpqudrwr sparing of money P. R. 548b (or perhaps under 1356), trys 

' cabapby clear of undergrowth X. O. 16.13, &ravoros yéwr never ceasing Lamenta- 
tions E. Supp. 82. So with eres@epos free from, ayvds pure from, innocent of, 
oppavts bereft of, yupves stripped of, pbvos alone. 

1428. Compounds of alpha privative.—In addition to the adjectives with 
alpha privative which take the genitive by reason of the notion expressed in the 
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verb, or by analogy, there are mauy others, some of which take the genitive 
beeause of the idea of separation, ‘especially when the genitive is of kindred 
meaning and au attributive adjective is added for the purpose of more exact 
definition. Thus, drives deprived of, draé4s not suffering, drerts free from 
(1592): as riwijs krivos deprived of honour P. L. 174b, das dppévav waldwy 
without male children 1. 12.126, rot diorou bedyaros adbéaros not sceing the most 
pleasant sight X.M.2.1.31, dpwwos tobe rHs dpas without uttering this curse’ 
S. O. C. 865. This is more frequent in poetry than prose. 

a. So when the adjectives are passive: Pl\wr dkdavros unwept by friends 
S. Ant. 847, ep. cax@v dugddwros ovdels no one is hard for evil fortune to capture 
8. O.C. 1722, The genitive with adjectives in alpha privative is sometimes called 
the genitive of relation. 


1429. Want (1396).—dpuara ceva puidxwr chariots deprived of their 
drivers X. A. 1. 8. 20, évdeys dperAs lacking virtue P.R.38lc¢. So with rérys 
poor, ddumys and émidejs lacking. i 


1430. Distinction (1401).— dcdgopos TH» &rAdwy different from the rest P. 
Par. 160d, érepov 76 950 rot dyabot pleasure is different from what ts good P. G. 
500d, GAdXa 7éy Sixalwy at variance with justice X. M. 4.4.25 (addos is almost 
a comparative). So with dddoios and dddérpios alien from (also with dat. 
unfavourable to, disinclined to). duddopos with dative means at variance with. 


1431. Comparison (1402). — Adjectives of the comparative degree or imply- 
ing comparison take the genitive. The genitive denotes the standard or point of 
departure from which the comparison is made, and often expresses a condensed 
comparison when actions are compared. Thus, #rrwv duadys cogoi, dedds dv- 
dpetou an ignorant man is infertor to @ wise man, a coward to a brave man 
P. Phae. 239 a, xpetrtéy dare Nbyou To Kd ddos THs yuracxs the beauty of the woman 
is too great for description X.M.3.11.1, "Emvata mporép& Képov wévre qudpais 
ddgixero Epyaxa arrived jive days before Cyrus X, A. 1.2.25, xaradeeordpay Thy 
Sétay ris ekwlbos @kaPev the reputatian he acqutred fell short of his expectation 
1.2.7. So with dedrepos, borepaios, repir7bs. Comparatives with 7, 1069. 

1432. So with muddiplicatives in -rdods and -whdcwos: Surddoia dréduKery 
Op EhaBev it returned double what it received X. C. 8.3.38. So with roddor7ds. 


1433. The genitive with the comparative often takes the place of 7 with 
another construction : aOdudbrepdv dors wh byrobs chaos (=F wh ty obpare) wh 
byrel WOXG cuvoixely tt is more wretched to dwell with a diseased soul than a dis- 
eased body P. G. 479 b, Treioor vavol Tv “AOnvalwy (= # of “APnvaior) wapHoay 
they came with more ships than the Athenians T. 8. 52. 

1434. The superlative with the genitive is both partitive and ablatival ; 
the latter, when a thing is compared with many things taken singly. Thus, 
copdraros avOpsruv P. A. 22¢ means wisest among men (part.) and wiser than 
any other single mon. The partitive idea is the stronger. The comparative. 
and the superlative idea are both expressed in dvip érieckhs vidy darodéods ofcer 
peoTa TSr ddwv & reasonable nan will bear the loss of a son more easily than 
other men (and most easily of all men) P. R. 6080, orparela peyiorg TOv mpd 
abris an expedition greater than any preceding it T. 1.10, Trav dddwr botara the 
tast among nations D. 8.72. Cp. fdvos rv &Adwy = alone of all D. 21. 228. 
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1435. Cause (1405), — cddaluwy rob rpbr0u happy because of his disposition 
‘P. Ph. 58e, dethacos ris cundopas wretched because of thy lot S.0.'T. 1347, Bddavor 
Oavpdora: rob peyébous dates wonderful for their size X. A. 2.3.15, replpofos rod 
karadpornOfjvar fearful of becoming an object of contempt P. Phae. 239b. So 
with ré)da&s and r\juwr wretched. 


1436. Free Use.—a. Compound adjectives formed of a preposition and 
substantive may take a genitive dependent on the substantive: oxyrfs travdos 
under the shelter of the tent S. Aj. 706 (= brd addy). . Frequent in poetry. 

b. Some adjectives are freely used with the genitive in poetry, as yduoe Mdpu- 
Sos srdOptot lr\wWY the marriage of Paris bringing ruin on his friends A. Ag. 1156. 
This is rare in prose: rd ip érlxoupov Wixous fire that protects against cold X.M. 
4.3.7, xaxoipyos pév TGy tidhwy, éavToG bé xaxovpybrepos doing evil to the others 
but more to himself 1.5, 3, 6 rHs “EAAddos ahirqpwos the curse and destroyer of 
Greece Aes. 3.157. These adjectives are practically equivalent to substantives. 
Cp. amans patriae. 


GENITIVE WITH ADVERBS 


1437. The genitive is used with adverbs derived from adjectives 
which take the genitive, and with adverbs akin to verbs followed by 
the genitive. 


ra rovrov éifs what comes after this P. R. 300a (1345), épwrixds Exovor rob 
kepdalvey they are in love with gain XK. O. 12.15 (ep. 1849), e060 Aunelov straight 
Sor the Lyceum P. Lys. 203b (cp. vce veds he made stratyht for the ship 0 698 ; 
1353), évavrlov ardvrwy in the presence of all 'T. 6. 25, wrnolov OnBar near Thedes 
D. 9. 27, Neihou wédkas near the Nile A. Supp. 308 (1353), youdwy dueddorepoy exerv 
be too neglectful of one’s parents P.L, 9382 a (1356), éx rdvrwy 7Gy eurelpws adrob 
.éxbvrov of all those acquainted with him XK. A. 2.6.1, andevds drretpws Exerv to be 
inexperienced in nothing J. 1. 52 (1845), dflws dvdpds dyadod in a manner worthy 
of a good man P. A. 32¢, rperérrws TG rpatdvrwr in a manner appropriate to 
the doers P. Menex. 230¢ (1372), diagepdyrws TO d\dAwv dvOpwrov above the rest 
of men X. Hi. 7.4 (1401), rovnpla Oarrov bavdrou bet ‘ wickedness flies faster than 
Jute’ P. A. 39a (1402), revOixds Exovea Toh ddehpod mourning for her bruther 
KC. 5. 2.7 (1405). 


1438. An adverb with ¢yev or diaxetrOa is often used as a periphrasis for 
an adjective with efvac or for a verb. 


1439, The genitive is.used with many adverbs (a) of place, 
(b) of time, (ce) of quantity. 

a. éuParety rou THs éxelyvwy xdpas to make an attack at some point of their 
country X. C. 6.1.42, alcObuevos ob Av xaxod perceiving what a plight he was in 
D. 23.156, of rpoedfrud doedyelas to what a pitch of wanton arrogance he has 
come 4.9, évrabéa ris wodirelas at that point of the administration 18. 62, eiddvar 
brov yijs éorw to know where in the world he is YP. R. 403 e, réppw H5y Tod Blov, 
Oavdrov b@ éyyis already far advanced in life, near death P, A.38¢, éxi rd be 
PacHrbos on this side of Phaselis 1.7.80, wpos Bopéav roG Zxbuspov north of 
Mt. Scombrus T. 2. 96, dddos Gry THs Threws some in one part, others in another 
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part of the city 2. 4, dwavrixp) ris Arrixis apposite Attica D. 8. 86. So with 
évrés inside, etow within, éxarépwlev on both sides, bricGev behind, wpbobev before. 
b. marie éoriv dpa rhs hudpas; at what time of day ? Ar. Av. 1498, ris hudpas 
ébé late in the day X. YW. 2.1. 23. 
C. Tay rototrwy dingy enough of such matters P.Charm.158d, rotrwy dus 
enough of this X. C. 8. 7. 25. 


1440. Most of the genitives in 1439 are partitive. Some of the adverbs 
falling under 1437 take also the dative (€yx., éyy¥s, tAnoloy in the poets, ééfs, 
épetijs). 

1441. The genitive is used with adverbs of manner, especially with the 
intransitive éxw, #«w (Hdt.). The genitive usually has no article: as raxous 
éxacros elyer as fast as each could (with what measure of speed he had) X. H. 
4. 5.15, as moda elxov as fast as my legs could carry me Hat. 6. 116, gyovrres 
eb dpevor being in their right minds E. Uipp. 462, 8 cdyaros ev to be in good 
bodily condition P. R. 404 d (cp. 407 ¢, rods bysevds Exovras Ta cdpara those who 
are sound in body: with the article, 1121), xenudrwr eb fxovres well off Hdt. 
5. 62, rob wodéuou kahGs éddxer ) wédis KaGloracbar . . . THs Te éwi Opdxns mapddov 
xenolwws déev they thought that the city was well situated for the war and would 
prove useful for the march along Thrace T. 3. 92. 

1442. This use is probably derived from that with adverbs of place: thus 
w@s tyes d6Ens; in what state of mind are you? P.R. 456d is due to the 
analogy of mod déEys; (cp. boc yrwuns S. Bl. 922). 

1443’ The genitive is used with many adverbs denoting separation. Thus, 
gorau  Wixh xwpls Tod cwyaros the soul wild exist without the body P. Ph. 66e, 
diya Tov iperépov wAjbous separate from your force X.C. 6. 1. 8, mpbow Tov 
anyav far from the sources X. A. 3.2.22, éumroday adrApdois woANSY cal dyaddv 
frecGe you will prevent ene another from enjoying many blessings X. C. 
8.5.24, Adépg Tay orpariwrdy without the knowledge of the soldiers X. A. 1. 
8.8. So with tw outside, exrés without, outside, wépar across, xpbda unbe- 
known to. 


GENITIVE OF TIME AND PLACE 


1444, Time.— The genitive denotes the time within which, or at 
a certain point of which, an action takes place. As contrasted with 
the accusative of time (1582), the genitive denotes a portion of time. 
Hence the genitive of time is partitive. Cp. rov perv yepova ve 6 
Geds, Tod 82 Gépeos Xpyloxovrae rH Vdure Curing the (entire) winter the 
god rains, but in (a part of) summer they need the water Hat. 3. 117. 

nuépas by day, vuxrés at or by night, pecnufplas at midday, Seitns in the 
afternoon, éorépis in the evening, Gépovs in summer, xewudvos in winter, Fpos 
in spring, dwdpas in autumn, tof Korot in the future. The addition of article 
or attributive usually defines the time more exactly. Thus, ovxofy 70 per Gépous 
poxerviy Exe, dd 5 yetpavos dreewwyy; is 1t not pleasant to have (a house) cool 
in summer, and warm in winter ? X.M. 3. 8.9, @xeTo THs vuerds he departed 
during the night N.A.7.2.17, cat quépas cal vucrds &ywr ert rods moreulous both 
by day and by night leading against the enemy 2. 6. 7, Edeyor Tof dowrod wyxére 
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etvar dvoulas dptar they said that for the future (at any time in the future) i 
should no longer be permitted to set an example of lawlessness 5,7. 84. (Dis- 
tinguish 7d dourdy for the (entire) future 3.2.8.) éerés within is sometimes 
added to the genitive. 


1445. The addition of the article may have a distributive sense: dpayuhr 
AduBave ris huepais he received a drachm a day T. 8. 17. 


1446. The genitive may denote the time since an action has happened or the 
time undil an action will happen: oddels pé rw ApwraKe karvby obdey rONAGY Err for 
many years nobody has put a new question to me P.G. 448.a, Bacrheds od paxetrac 
déxa quepOv the king will uot sight for ten days X. A. 1.7. 18. 

1447. The genitive may or may not denote a definite part of the time during 
which anything takes place ; the dative fixes the tine explicitly either by speci- 
fying a definite point in a given period or by contracting the whole period to a 
definite point; the accusative expresses tle whole extent of time from beginning 
toend: ep. TH dé vorepaig of pev’ APnvator 76 TE mpodereor cidor kaltrhy nuepay dra- 
cap edijour Thy yijy, of re Tptaxdciot TGY Dewvatwy rhs emcavons vuerds drexdpyoay 
on the next day the Athenians captured the suburb and laid waste the land for 
that entire day, while the three hundred Scionacans departed in the course of the 
following night T. 4.130; hudpa 52 dpEdpevor rplry as olkober Spenoav, radrny re 
elpydfovre. cal Thy rerdpryy Kal ris wéurrys poxpt dplerou beginning on the third 
day after their departure, they continued their work (all) this day and the fourth, 
and on the fifth until the mid-day meal 4.90. : 

a. The genitive of time is less common than the dative of time (1539) with 
ordinals, or with 88¢, obros, éxefvos; as ravrns ris vuxrés T.6.97, P. Cr 44a, 
éxelvov Tod ynvbs in the course of that month X.M.4.8.2. For éépous we find 
év Gépec rarely and, in poetry, #épe. T. 4, 183 has both rod atrot @épous and év 
7G alt® Beper in the course of the same summer ; ep. loos pée Ev re Opel xal xer- 
p&n 6 "Tlorpos Hat. 4. 50 and ”Ierpos loos péer bépeos xal yeeudvos 4. 48 (the Ister 
Slows with the same volume in summer and winter). 

1448. Place. The genitive denotes the place within which or at 
which an action happens. This is more frequent in poetry than in 
prose. 

wedlow duxéuey to chase over the plain EB 222, tfew rolyou Tob érépow he was 
sitting by the other wall (iit. in a place of the wall) I 219, dedoupévos ‘Qxeavoto 
having bathed in Oceanus E 6, otre TWddov lepfs otir’ "Apyeos ofre Muxhyns neither 
in sacred Pylos nor in Argos nor in Mycenae ¢ 108, tows eigedéiw Tecxéww thou 
didst admit this man within the walls E. Phoen. 451, tévae ro rpdcw to go 
forward X.A.1. 3.1, éwerdyivov ris 6505 rods cxodaltepov wpoordyras they has- 
tened on thetr way those who came up more slowly T.4. 47; Aasds yeepds olxotcr 
they dwell on the left hand A. Pr. 714 (possibly ablatival). 

1449. Many adverbs of place are genitives in form (aérod there, roi where ? 
obdauod nowhere). Cp. 341. 


DATIVE 


1450. The Greek dative does duty for three cases: the dative 
proper, and two lost cases, the instrumental and the locative. 


GREEK GRAM. — 22 
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a. The dative derives its name (4 dor:xy 37 Gots, casus dativus) from the 
use with d:ddrae (1461), : 


_ 1451. The dative is a necessary complement of a verb when the 
information given by the verb is incomplete without the addition 

of the idea expressed by the dative. Thus, re(@era he obeys, calls for 

the addition of an idea to complete the sense, as rots viuors the luws. 


1452. The dative as a voluntary complement of a verb adds some- 
thing unessential to the completion of an idea. Thus, aérois of 
BdpBopo arprAOov the barbarians departed —for them (to their ad- 
vantage). Here belongs the dative of interest, 1474 ff. 


_ 1453. But the boundary line between the necessary and the voluntary 
complement is not always clearly marked. When the idea of the action, not 
the object of the action, is emphatic, a verb, usually requiring a dative to com- 
plete its meaniug, may be used alone, as weiOerar he is obedient. 


1454. With many intransitive verbs the dative is the sole complement. 
With transitive verbs it is the indirect complement (dative of the indirect or 
remoter object, usually a person); that is, it further defines the meaning of 
a verb already defined in part by the accusative. 


1455. Many verbs so vary in meaning that they may take the dative either 
alone or along with the accusative (sometimes the genitive). No rules can be 
given, and English usage is not always the same as Greek usage. 

1456. The voice often determines the construction. Thus, wei@ew rad to per- 
suade some one, welfec@al rim to persuade oneself for some one (obey some one), 
Kededery Tivd Tara moeiv to order some one to do this, wapaxeheverOal rim Tatra 
moiety to exhort some one to do this. ‘oi 


: DATIVE PROPER 


1457. The dative proper denotes that to or for which something 
is or is done. : 

1458. It is either (1) used with single words (verbs, adjectives, and some- 
times with adverbs and substantives) or (2) itserves to define an entire sentence ; 
herein unlike the genitive and accusative, which usually modify single members 
of a sentence. The connection between dative and verb is less intimate than 
that between genitive or accusative and verb. 


1459. ‘The dative proper is largely personal, and denotes the person who is 
interested in or affected by the action ; and includes 1461—1473 as well as 1474 ff. 
The dative proper is not often used with things; when so used there is usually 
personification or semi-personification, 


THE DATIVE DEPENDENT ON A SINGLE WORD 


DATIVE AS DIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1460. The dative may be used as the sole complement of many 
verbs that are usually transitive in English. Such are 
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1461. (1) To benefit, help, injure, please, displease, be friendly or 
hostile, blame, be angry, threaten, envy. 


Bonbeir rotoiy R8ixnudvors to help the wronged EB. 1, A. 79, ode Ay yvdyder viv huey 
he would not now be troubling us D. 3.5, dyrt rob ovvepyety éaurots TA cupddporra 
éxnpedtouoiy ddApros instead of cobperating for their mutual interests, they re- 
vile one another X. M, 3. 3. 16, ef tots whéooiy dpdowovrés eoper, roiad By pdvors 
otk dps darapéckoiuey Uf we are pleasing to the majority, tt would not be right: 
tf we should displease them alone T. 1.88, edvoeiv rots xaxdvors to be friendly to the 
ill-intentioned X. C. 8. 2. 1, éuat dpyltovra: they are angry at me P. A. 23 ¢, 
T@ Onpapever jrelhovy they threatened Theramenes T. 8. 92, ob pPorGy rots rdov~ 
rote. not cherishing envy aguinst the rich KX. A.1. 9. 19. 


1462. Some verbs of benejiting and injuring take the accusative (aperety, 
Brdareyv, 1591 a); picety riva hate some one, AvorTerelv, cuppepew be of advan- 
tage take the dative. 


1463. (ID) To meet, approach, yield. 


érel 6¢ drhyrycay airois of orpatnyol but when the generals met them X. A. 
2.3.17, mepirvyxdver Biroxpdre: he meets Philocrates X.W.4.8. 24, molois od xp 
Onplos werdfew what wild beasts one must not approach X.C.1.4. 7, ob & ek’ 
dvdyry cal Ocoter wh wdyov yield to necessity and war not with heaven E. fr. 716. 
On the genitive with verbs of approaching, see 1353. 


1464. (IIT) To obey, serve, pardon, trust, advise, command, etc. 

- Tois véuors weldov obey the laws 1.1.16, 7G tperdpy tuupdpe braxotery to be 
subservient io your interests T. 5. 98, ay undead Sovredys rv lovdy if you are 
the slave of no pleasure I. 2. 29, érlerevor air@ ai bres the cities trusted him 
XK. A. 1.9. 8, orparny@ orparibrats rapaivotvre a general advising his men 
P. Ion 540 d, 7G Mto@ éotunve devye he ordered the Mysian to flee X. A. 5.2. 
30, TG Kredpxy 86a tyew he shouted to Clearchus to lead X. A. 1. 8. 12. 


1465. xedevar command (strictly impel) may be followed in Attic by the 
accusative and (usually) the infinitive; in Hom. by the dative either alone or 
with the infinitive. Many verbs of commanding (maparyyérey, Siaxehedec Oar) 
take in Attic the accusative, not the dative, when used with the infinitive (1996 x.) 
braxovey (and axove = obey) may take the genitive (1366). 


1466. (IV) To be like or unlike, compare, befit. 


éorxévat Tots Torodross to be like such men P. R. 3404, 7! oy mpérer avépt wévyri; 
what then befits a poor man ? P. A. 30d. 


1467. The dative of the person and the genitive of the thing are used with 
the impersonals Se? (1400), néreori, were, perapdrer, mpoojxe. Thus, pic6o- 
Pbpwy avpt rupdvvy Set a tyrant necds mercenaries X. Ti. 8.10, ws ob perdv abrots 
"Eridduvov-inasmuch as they had nothing to do with Epidamnus T.1,28, obx dy 
eBidcaro peréuerev att@ he did not repent of his acts of violence And. 4,17, rodre 
Ths Bowrlas mpoohxer ové& he has nothing to do with Bocotia X.A.3.1.81. t€eori 
pot it isin my power does not take the genitive. For the accusative instead of 
the dative, see 1400. Cp. 1344. 
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a. For doxet wor tt seems to me (mihi videtur), doxd por (miht videor) may be 
used. b. For other cases of the dative as direct complement see 1476, 1481. 


1468. An intransitive verb taking the dative can form a personal passive, 
the dative becoming the nominative subject of the passive. Cp. 1745. 


DATIVE AS INDIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1469. Many verbs take the dative as the indirect object together 
with an accusative as the direct object. The indirect object is com- 
monly introduced in English by to. 


Képos dl8woi adit @ & pnvBy picbdy Cyrus gives him pay for six months X. A. 
1.1.10, 73 ‘Tpkaviy trmor Cbupioaro he presented a horse to the Hyrcanian X.C. 
8.4.24, rd 84 AdAa Stavetuar rois orparyyois to distribute the rest to the generals 
X.A.7.5.2, wixpdy peydrw eixdoar to compare a@ small thing to a great thing 
7.4.36, wéutwr air@ dyyeror sending a messenger to him X.A.1.8.8, dairy rod- 
pal oot déka tddavTa I promise you ten talents 1.7.18, robro col & épieuac I lay 
this charge upon thee S, Aj.116, wapprve rots "AOnvaiow rodde he advised the 
Athenians as follows 'T.6.8, éuol érerpépar ratray thy dpxjy to entrust this com- 
mand to me X.A.6.1.31, \éyer ratra rots orpariras to say this to the soldiers 
1.4.11 (Aéyer rpés teva lacks the personal touch of the dative, which indicates 
interest in the person addressed). A dependent clause often represents the 
accusative. 


1470. Passive. —The accusative of the active becomes the subject of the 
passive, the dative remains: éxelyy airy 4 xaépa €560n this land was given to 
him X..3,1.6. 


DATIVE AS DIRECT OR INDIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1471. “Many verbs may take the dative either alone or with the 
accusative. 


obdert péugdopar T find fault with no one TD. 21.190, ri dy poe pdupow; what 
Sault would you have to find with me? X.O,2.153 tarnperd rots Oeots Iam a ser- 
vant of the gods X.C.8.2.22, “Epwr: wav barnpere? he serves Eros in everything 
P.S.196¢; wapaxeredovra: Tots wepl vixys dytrkrdwpdvois they exhort those who are 
striving for victory 1.9.79, tadra rots érdirats wapaxenevopat I address this exhor- 
tation to the hoplites 1.7.03, dvedlfere rots ddixoloiw you reproach the guilty 
L. 27,16 (also accus.), OyBalois Thy dpallay dvedlfouce they upbraid the Thebans 
with their ignorance 1.15.248 ; Geots ediduerot haviny prayed to the gods T.3. 58, 
cttdperor Tols Oeois rdyabd having prayed to the gods for success X.C.2.3.1 (cp. 
airely ted Tt, 1628). So émirinay (éyxadety) rem to censure (accuse) some one, 
ériripay (éyxanetv) rl re censure something in (bring an accusation against) 
some one, So amendety threaten, and dubver, ddéfeav, dpjyew ward off (runt re 
in poetry, 1483). 


1472. ripwpety (poet. Tinwpeicfal) rim means to avenge some one (take 
vengeanre for some One), AS Tiuwproey cor Tob raidds IrigxXvoduae I promise to 
avenge you because of (on the murderer of) your son X.C.4.6,8, €f ripwpioeis 
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Tlarpoxry Tov pdvor if you avenge the murder of Patroclus P.A.28c. tipwpeic@al 
(rarely timwpezy) riva means to avenge oneself upon some one (punish some one). 


1473. For the dative of purpose (to what end ?), common in Latin with a 
second dative (done dare), Greek uses a predicate noun: éexelyy 4 xwpa Sdpor 
2660y the country was given to him as a gift X..3.1.6. The usage in Attic 
juseriptions (#0. rails Obpacs nails for the doors C.1. A. 2, add, 884 b, 1, 38) is 
somewhat similar to the Latin usage. Cp. 1502. 

a. The infinitive was originally, at least in part, a dative of an abstract 
substantive, and served to mark purpose: ris 7° &p c@we Gedy Epids Evvence 
- pdyerbar; whe then of the gods brought the twain together (for) to contend in 
strife? A8. Cp. ‘‘ what went ye out for to see??? St. Matth. 11.8. 


DATIVE AS A MODIFIER OF THE SENTENCE 
DATIVE OF INTEREST 


31474. The person for whom something is or is done, or in reference 
to whose case an action is viewed, is put in the dative. 


a. Many of the verbs in 1461 ff. take a dative of interest. 1476 ff. are special 
cases. 


1475. After verbs of motion the dative (usually personal) is used, especially 
in poetry: xeipas guot dpéyorras reaching out their hands to me 2257, pixas 
“Aide wpotaper hurled their souls on to Hades (a person) A3; rarely, in prose, 
after verbs not compounded with a preposition: oxévres (scil. ras vais) ‘Pyyly 
putting in at Rhegium T.7.1. Cp. 1485. 


1476. Dative of the Possessor. — The person for whom a thing 
exists is put in the dative with eivas, yiyvecOau, drdpxe, pivat (poet. 5 
etc., when he is regarded as interested in its possession. 


rots Hey xphpard eort, july dé Etupaxor dyaol others have riches, we have 
good allies T. 1. 86, 7@ Stkalw rapa GeGr Sapa ylyveras gifts are bestowed upon Whe 
just man by the gods P_R.618e, bardpye: uty ovddv Tav éewerndelwy we have ro 
supply of provisions X. A, 2.2.11, waoe Ovarots 26d pdpos death is the natural lot 
of ali men S. El. 860, 


1477. So with verbs of thinking and percetving: tov dyaliv Epyovra BAe 
morra vopov dvOpdrois evducer Cyrus considered that a good ruler was a living 
law to man X.C.8. 1,22, Bappotor uddora woddutor, dray Tots évavrlots mparyyara 
mwuvOdvurrar the enemy are mast courageous when they learn that the forces 
opposed to them are in trouble X. Hipp. 5. 8. 


1478. In the phrase évopd (éo7{) tiv the name is put in the same case as 
bvoua, Thus, oka dxoboa: Svoua aire elyar Ayddwva Tthought I heard his name 
was Agathon P.Pr.815e, svoud pol éors and bvopa (érwruplar) exw are treated 
as the passives of dvoudtw, Cp, 1822 a. 

1479. Here belong the phrases (1) rf (€o7ev) eyol xal col; what have Ito do 
with tee 2; ep. i Te vouw xai TQ Bacdvy; what have the law and torture in 
common? 3). 29.30, (2) ri ratr’ guol; what ae Ito do with this? D.54.17, 
(3) re uot rrOov; ae gain have I? X.0.5.5. 34, 
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1480. The dative of the possessor denotes that something is at the disposal 
of a person or has fallen to his share teinporarily. The genitive of possession 
lays stress on the person who owns something. The dative answers the question 
what is it that he has ?, the genitive answers the question who és it that has some- 
thing ? The uses of the two cases are often parallel, but not interchangeable. 
Thus, in Kopos, of ob éoe rd ard rotde Cyrus, to whom you will henceforth belong 
X.C.5.1,6, ¢ would be inappropriate. With a noun in the genitive the dative 
of the possessor is used (rv éxardpos typpdxwr T.2.1); with a noun in the 
dative, the genitive of the possessor (rofs éaur Gy Evuudxots 1.18), 


1481. Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage (dativus commodi et 
incommodi).— The person or thing for whose advantage or disad- 
vantage, anything is or is done, is put in the dative. The dative 
often has to be translated as if the possessive genitive were used; 
but the meaning is different. 


érerdh avrots ol PdpBapor éx Tis xdpas drFdOov after the barbarians had departed 
(for them, to their advantage) from their country T.1.89, Gddo orpdrevpa aire 
ouvehéyero another army was being raised for him X.A.1.1.9, ddd 6 rowbros 
whovrel, xal obx éaurg@ such a man is rich for another, and not for himself P.Menex, 
246 e, crepavoicbat TH OeG to be crowned in honour of the god X.H.4.3.21, didc- 
orl8ys Erparte Gidley Philistides was working in the interest of Philip D.9. 59, 
Te xphuar’ alte dv@pwrots kaxGv money is a cause of misery to mankind 
LE. Fr. 632, ol Opdxes ol 7@ Anuoobéve batepjcarres the Thracians who came too 
late (for, i.e.) to help Demosthenes T.7.29, #6¢ 4 hudpa rots “EAXnar peyddwv kaxdy 
&pta this day will be to the Greeks the beginning of great sorrows 2.12, dv rls 
co. 7 Sy oixer Gv drodpa if any of your slaves runs away X.M.2. 10,1. 

a. For the middle denoting to do something for oneself, see 1719. 

b. In the last example in 1481, as elsewhere, the dative of a personal pro- 
noun is used where a possessive pronoun would explicitly denote the owner. 


1482, A dative, dependent on the sentence, may appear to depend on a 
substantive : col d¢ dwow dvipa rq Ouyarpl to you I will give a husband for 
your daughter X.C.8,4.24. Common in Hdt. 


1483. With verbs of depriving, warding off, and the like, the dative of the 
person may be used: 1d cuorparetey apedetv oplorw edejOnoay they asked him 
to relieve them (iit. take away for them) from serving in the war X.C.7.1.44, 
Aavacioty dovyov duivoy ward off ruin from (for) the Danat A456. So drégev 
rwi te (poet.). Cp. 1392, 1628. 


1484. With verbs of receiving and buying, the person who gives or sells 
may stand in the dative. In déxerOal 7! rem (chiefly poetic) the dative denotes 
the interest of the recipient in the donor: @éuor. déxro déras she took the cup 
Srom (for, t.e. to please) Themis 0 87. So with wécov molwual coe rd yxorpldca ; 
at what price am Ito buy the pigs of you? Ar. Ach. 812. 


1485. With verbs of motion the dative of the person to whom is properly a 
dative of advantage or disadvantage: #AOe rots "AOnvalois 4 dyyedla the message 
came to (for) the Athenians ‘T.1.61. Cp. 1475. 


1486. Dative of Feeling (Ethical Dative).—The personal pro- 
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nouns of the first and second person are often used to denote the 
interest of the speaker, or to secure the interest of the person spoken 
to, in an action or statement. 


péuvy O€ wor wh OopvBety pray remember not to make a disturbance P. A. 27b, 
duovedrepor “yevijoovra: tuty of véow your young men will grow less cultivated P.R. 
546 d, To0bro duty dort } ruparvls such @ thing, you know, is despotism Hat. 5,92 y, 
*Aptagéprys bply ‘Vordoreds éore wats Artaphernes, you know, is Hystaspes' sun 
5.30. The dative of feeling may denote surprise: & ufrep, ds xahbs uot 6 mdamros 
oh mother, how handsome grandpa is X.C.1.3.2. With the dative of feeling 
cp. ‘‘ knock ine here’? Shakesp. 7. of Sh. 1.2.8, ‘‘study me how to please the 
eye’ L. DE. B.i. 1. 80. rol surely, often used to introduce general statements or 
maxiins, is a petrified dative of feeling (= cof). 

a. This dative in the third person is very rare (avrg in P. R. 343 a). 

b. This construction reproduces the familiar style of conversation and may 
often be translated by I beg you, please, you see, let me tell you, etc. Some- 
times the idea cannot be given in translation. This dative is a form of 1481. 


1487. épol Bovdopévo éorrt, etc. — Instead of a sentence with a finite 
verb, a participle usually denoting inclination or aversion is added to 
the dative of the person interested, which depends on a form of eva, 
yiyveo Oat, etc. 

TO THO 7 Gy TAaracHy ob Bovropevy Fy rv AOnvalwy ddlotacba the Platacan 
democracy did not wish to revolt frum the Athenians (= 7d ThH0os od EBovdero 
apisraca.) T. 2.8 (lit. & was not for them when wishing), av Bovdopevors dxavety 
F rovrowi, wrncOjooua if these men (the jury) desire to hear it, I shall take the 
matter up later (= av ofros dxovew Bodhwvrat) D.18.11, éravérOupev, ef oor H50- 
pévy éorly let us go back if it is your pleasure to do so P. Ph. 78b, ef wh dopévors 
iptv adtyuae if I have come against your will 'T.4.85, Nixla wpoodexouévp Fv 7a 
Tapa 7 ery "Eyeoralop Nicias was prepared jor the news from the Egestaeans 6. 46, 
fv 88 ob 7@ *Aynocdw dx Oopery this was not displeasing to Agesilaus X. H. 
5.3.18. Cp. guibus bellum volentibus erat. 


1488. Dative of the Agent.— With passive verbs (usually in the 
perfect and pluperfect) and regularly with verbal adjectives in -rés 
and -réos, the person in whose interest an action is done, is put in 
the dative. The notion of agency does not belong to the dative, but 
it is a natural inference that the person interested is the agent. 

éuol cat robrois wémpaxrar has been done by (for) me and these men D, 19. 205, 
éredh avrots maperxevacto when they had got their preparations ready T. 1. 46, 
tocatrd po. eiphodw let so much have been said by me L. 24. 4, ebydleta 77 
fovry let tt have been decrecd by the senate C.1. A. 2.55. 9. 

a. With verbal adjectives iu -rés and -réos (2149): rofs ofkoe Sphwrds en- 
vied by those at home X. A. 1.7.4, auty y wep ris hevdeplas dywrorrdov we at 
least must struggle to defend our freedom T).9.70. Wor the accus. with -réov, see 
2152 a. ; 

1489. The usual restriction of the dative to tenses of completed action seems 
to be due to the fact tlat the agent is represented as placed in the position of 
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viewing an already completed action in the light of its relation to himself (inter- 
est, advantage, possession). 


1490. The dative of the agent is rarely employed with other tenses than 
perfect and pluperfect: Aéyerar juty is said by us P. L715 b, rots Kepripators oy 
éwpSvro the shipS were not seen by (were invisible to) the Corcyraeans T. 1.51; 
present, T. 4.64, 109; aorist T. 2. 7. ; 


1491. The person by whom (not for whom) an. action is explicitly 
said to be done, is put in the genitive with iad (1698. 1. b). 


1492. The dative of the personal agent is used (1) when the subject is 
impersonal, the verb being transitive or intransitive, (2) when the subject is 
personal and the person is treated as a thing in order to express scorn (twice 
only in the orators: D. 19, 247, 57.10). 

1493. %tré with the genitive of the personal agent is used (1) when the sub- 
ject is a person, a city, a country, or is otherwise quasi-personal, (2) when the 
verb is intransitive even if the subject is a thing, as répv recy dv brd 7 Ov BapRdpwr 
mertwxdtwv the walls having been destroyed by the barbarians Aes. 2. 172, (3) in 
a few cases with an impersonal subject, usually for the sake of emphasis, as 
ws éralpa Rv... urd T&y Gray olxetwy kal bod Tov -yerrdvwr peuapripynra that 
she was an hetaera has been testified by the rest of his relatives and by his 
neighbours Is. 3. 13. 

a. vixdoa, Arrac@ar to be conquered may be followed by the dative of a 
person, by tré r:vos, or by the genitive (1402). 

1494. When the agent is a thing, not a person, the dative is commonly 
used whether the subject is personal or impersonal. If the subject is personal, 
bré may be used; in which case the inanimate agent is persouified (see 1698. 
l.w.1). dréis rarely used when the subject is impersonal. 6 is never used 
with the impersonal perfect passive of an intransitive verb. 


DATIVE OF RELATION 


1495. The dative may be used of a person to whose case the 
statement of the predicate is limited. 


gpetryery abrots doparéorepby dori h iyuiv itis safer for then to flee than for us 
XK. A. 3. 2.19, rpetper éoriy els ‘Hpdxrecay gudpas waxpas mobs for a trireme it is 
along day’s satl to Heraclea 6.4.2. Such cases as dpduos éyévero rots otparedracs 
the suidiers began to run X. A. 1. 2.17 belong here rather than under 1476 or 1488. 

a. as restrictive is often added: paxpa ws yéporr: 486s a long road (at least) 
for an old man 8. O. C.20, cwdpootyys 5¢ ws mrAYGe oF Ta Toudde péyuwrra; for 
the mass of men are not the chief points of temperance such as these ? P.R. 389d. 


1496. Dative of Reference.—The dative of a noun or pronoun 
often denotes the person in whose opinion a statement holds good. 

ydpous rods mpwrovs éyduer Téponoe 6 Aadpetos Darius contracted marriages 
most distinguished in the eyes of the Persians Hdt. 3. 88, wacc vixdy rots xpirats 
to be victorious in the judgment of all the judges Ar. Av. 445, roddolory olxrpds 
pitiful in the cyes of many S.Tr.1071. mapdé is often used, as in mapa Aapely 
kpirg in the opinion of Darius Hat, 3. 160, 
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1497. The dative participle, without a noun or pronoun, is fre- 
quently used in the singular or plural to denote indefinitely the per- 
son judging or observing. This construction is most common with 
participles of verbs of coming or going and with participles of verbs 
of considering. 

i Opden doriv drt defea els rov dvrov elawddovrs Thrace is on the right as you 
sail into the Pontus X. A. 6. 4.1, fdeyov bri 4 656s GeaBdere rev morapdy en 
Avdlav pépo they said that, when you had crossed the river, the road led to Lydia 
8.5. 15, od oby Eroron diadoyitouevors Tas Supeds viv! wrelous eTvac; ts tt not strange, 
when we reflect, that gifts are more frequent now ? Aes. 3. 179, 78 pev ELwOev dwro- 
Hévp cua ote dyav Oepuoy Fv if you touched the surface the body was not very hot 
T. 2. 49, rpds dpérecav cxoroupévy 6 éraiwvérns Tot dixatov drabever tf you look at 
the matter from the point of view of advantage, the panegyrist of justice speaks 
the truth P.R. 589¢c. So (as) cuventyre etrety (X. A. 3.1.38) to speak briefly 
(lit. for one having brought the matter into small compass), ouverte D4. 7. 

a. The participle of verbs of coming or going is commonly used in statements 
of geographical situation. 

b. The present participle is more common than the aorist in the case of all 
verbs belongiug under 1497. 


1498. Dative of the Participle expressing Time.— In expressions 
of time a participle is often used with the dative of the person 
interested in the action of the subject, and especially to express the 
time that has passed sixce an action has occurred (cp. “and this is 
the sixth month with her, who was called barren” St. Luke i. 36). 

aropodrr: & adr@ Epyerac Mpounbets Prometheus comes to him in his perplexity 
P. Pr. 8216, Revop Gyre wopevouevy of trweis dvruyxdvovor mperBiras while Xeno- 
phon was on the march, his horsemen fell in with some old men X. A. 6.3. 10. 
The idiom is often transferred from persons to things: judpar wddwora Hoar 7h 
Muradqvy éGdwxula érrd, br’ és 7d "EuBarov xarérdevoav about seven days had 
passed since the capture of Mytilene, when they sailed into Embatum T. 3. 29. 
This construction is frequent in Hom. and Hdt. The participle is rarely 
omitted (T. 1. 18.). ; 

a. A temporal clause may take the place of the participle: +9 orparid, ad’ 
od ef devoer els Luxedlav, 45y dori Sto nal wevrjxovra ern it is already fifty-two 
years since the expedition sailed to Sicily Is. 6. 14. 


DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


1499. Adjectives, adverbs, and substantives, of kindred meaning . 
with the foregoing verbs, take the dative to define their meaning. 

Bactre? piroc friendly to the king X. A. 2.1,20, eBvous 7a Onuy well disposed 
to the people And. 4.16, rots vduois #voxos subject to the laws D. 21.35, éxépdr 
2revOepta cai vdpors évavtiov hostile to liberty and opposed to law 6. 25, uppaxle 
rlovvo. relying on the alliance T. 6.2, pbpq vrjxoor subject to wibute 7.57, By 
rovfre Suowa rots Adyos if you act ta accordance with your words 2.72, arpards 
tsos cat wapard}ows rH mporépp an army equal or nearly so to the former 7. 42, 
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dderPa 74 Bovretuara roils pyots plans like the deeds L. 2.64, adrdros dvoyolus 
in a way unlike to each other P. Tim. 36d. For substantives see 1502. 

a. Some adjectives, as @/dos, éx@pés, may be treated as substantives and 
take the genitive. Some adjectives often differ slightly in meaning when they 
take the genitive. 


1500. With 6 atrés the same.—rhvairhy yveuny euol exe to be of the same 
mind as Tam V8. 21, rot atrot éuol rarpés of the sume father as Iam D.40. 34, 
Taira ppoveyv éuol agreeing with me 18. 304. 


1501. With adjectives and adverbs of similarity and dissimilarity the com- 
parison is often condensed (brachylogy) : Guolay rats dovrais elye Thy eoOFra 
she had a dress on like (that of) her servants X. C. 5. 1. 4 (the possessor for the 
thing possessed, = 79 éc@]re 7 Gy SovdSv), Opgdel ydcoa H evavria a tongue unlike 
(that of) Orpheus A. Ag. 1620. 

a. After adjectives and adverbs of likeness we also find «al, dorep (Somep). 
Thus, waGety radTdv drep Todddnes Tpdbrepoy werdvOaTe to suffer the same as you 
have often suffered before D. 1.8, ody dpolws rerojxaor cal“ Ounpos they have not 
composed their poetry as Homer did P. Jon 531 d. 


1502. The dative after substantives is chiefly used when the substantive 
expresses the act denoted by the kindred verb requiring the dative: éw:Bovdy 
enol a plot against me X. A. 5.6.29, Suddoyos Kredvipw a successor to Cleander 
7.2.5, 4 éuy 7G Ge banpecla my service to the god P. A. 30a. But also in 
other cases: ia ols ’"AGnvalos friendship for the Athenians 'T. 5. 5, iyvoe 
Geois hymns to the gods P.R. 607 a, epbdia roils otparevouévas supplies for the 
troops D. 3. 20, Hoe Trais @upats nails for the doors (1473). 

a. Both a genitive and a dative may depend on the same substantive: 4 roi 
Ge00 débats duty the god's gift to you P. A. 80d. 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE 


1503. The Greek dative, as the representative of the lost instru- 
mental case, denotes that by which or with which an action is doue 
or accompanied. It is of two kinds: (1) The instrumental dative 
proper; (2) The comitative dative. 


1504. Whien the idea denoted by the noun in the dative is the instrument or 
means, it falls under (1); if it is a person (not regarded as the instrument 


or means) or any other living being, or a thing regarded as a person, it belongs 
under (2); if an action, under (2). 


1505. Abstract substantives with or without an attributive often stand in 
the instrumental dative instead of the cognate accusative (1577). 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE PROPER 


1506. The dative denotes instrument or means, manner, and 
cause. 


1507. Instrument or Means. — Z8add€ pe Alors he Nit me vith stones Le. 8.8, 
tho. rg agivy he hurls kis ax at him (hurls with his ax) X. A.1.5. 12, rats paxaipacs 
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kérrovtes hacking them with their swords 4. 6.26, oddé» Frve TodTos he accom~ 
plished nothing by this 1).21.104, éfnulocay ypjuacw they punished him by a sine 
T. 2, 65, bovros wodd@ (Hdare) during a heavy rain X.H. 1. 1. 16 (934). So 
with déyec@a: rGv mohewy ob Sexoudvwr adbrods dyopa ob5é Hote, dari dé Kal Spum 
as the cities did not admit them to a market nor even into the town, but (only) to 
water and anchorage T. 6.44. Often with passives: @xodounudvoy trlvOos built 
cf bricks X. A, 2.4. 12. 

a. The instrumental dative is often akin to the comitative dative: &\duevos 
pol re kal érdpoiss wandering with his ship and companions \ 161, rvnuaiv 
olyfeorra: they shall go with their ships 07381, Ovng Kal poyy 73 wréoy evaupd- 
xouv h ériorhun they fought with passionate violence and brute force rather 
than by a system of tactics T. 1. 49. 

b. Persons may be regarded as instruments: @vdarrépyevor pirat. defending 
themselves by pickets K. A, 6. 4.27. Often in poetry (8S. Ant. 164). 

c. Verbs of raining or snowing take the dative or accusative (1570 a). 


1508. Under Means fall: 


a. The dative of price (cp. 1372) : pepe: TOv dducnudrwv Tov xlvdvvoy eerplavro 
they freed themselves from the danger at the price of a part of their unjust gains 
L. 27. 6. 

b. Rarely, the dative with verbs of filling (cp. 1869): Sdxpuor m&y 7d orpd- 
revpa, thyodév the entire army being filled with tears T. 7. 75. ° 

ec. The dative of material and constituent parts: Kkarecxevdcaro appara 
Tpoxois laxtpois he made chariots with strong whecis X. C. 6. 1. 29. : 


1509. xpeficda: use (strictly employ oneself with, gel something done with ; 
cp. uti), and sometimes voulfe, take the dative. Thus, ol're rodrois (rots volyors) 
xpfiras 086 ofs f EAA ‘ENAds voulger neither acts according to these institutions 
nor observes those accepted by the rest of Greece T.1.77. A predicate noun 
may be added to the dative: rotros xpGrras Sopupdpos they make use of them as 
a body-guard X, Hi.5.8, The use to which an object is put may be expressed 
by a neuter pronoun in the aceus. (1578); rl xenobpeba rovrw; what use shall 
we make of it ? D. 3. 6. 


1510. The instrumental dative occurs after substantives: piwyos oxjuace 
imitation by means of gestures P. R. 897 b. 


1511. The instrumental dative of means is often, especially in poetry, re- 
inforced by the prepositions éy, adv, dab: év Myors welBev to persuade by words 
S. Ph. 1893, of @eot év rots tepots éovjunvay the gods have shown by the victims 
K.A. 6.1.31; cd» ype Bapets heavy with old age 8,0. T. 17; rors xepoty ig’ 
huerépyow Ghodoa a city capiured by our hands B 874, 


1512. Dative of Standard of Judgment. —That by which anything is_ 
measured, or judged, is put in the dative: tuveuerpyoavto tats émiPodais tov 
wrlvOwy they measured the ladders by the layers of bricks T. 3. 20, 7@8e 8fdor 
iy it was plain from what followed X.A.2,3,1, ofs mpds ros Gddous remolyxe 
def rexpalperOar we must judge by what he has done to the rest D..9, 10, rin xp7 
kptverOat Td weddorTa Kah@s KpiOyrecOar ; Go ovn gureiplg re kal dporioe xal Moye; 
by what standard must we judge that the judgment may be correct ? Is it not by 
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expertence and wisdom and reasoning ? PR. 582a. With verbs of judging é« 
and dé are common. 


1513. Manner (see also 1527).—The dative of manner is used 
with comparative adjectives and other expressions of comparison 
to mark the degree by which one thing differs from another (Dative 
of Measure of Difference). 

xepary éhdtrwv a head shorter (lit. by the head) P. Ph. 101a, ob wodhais 
qudpais Yerepoy HrOev he arrived not many days later X. H. 1.1.1, dévres d€xa 
Tuepas mpd Tlavabnvaiwy coming ten days before the Panathenaic festival T. 5.47, 
TorovTy Hdloy (a bow whelw Kéxr nya the more I possess the more pleasant is my life 
K.C. 8.3.40, woAAG pel{wr eylyvero 7 Bon dow 5h whelovs éyiyvorro the shouting 
became much louder as the men tnereased in number X. A. 4.7. 28. So with 
TOG by much, drAby@ by little, TG wavrl in every respect (by all odds), 

a. With the superlative: waxpo dpcra by far the best P. L. 858 e. 

1514. With comparatives the accusatives (1586) rl, rl, odddv, wn dé without a 
substantive are always used: odd firrov nihilo minus X.A.7. 5.9. In Attic 
prose (except in Thuc.) rod and éAfyor are more common than wodr@ and drty@ 
with comparatives. Hom. has only srohd pelfwr. 


1515. Measure of difference may be expressed by @» rim ets tt, xard re; 
or by éwi rim, 


1516. The dative of manner may denote the particular point of 
view from which a statement is made. This occurs chiefly with 
intransitive adjectives but also with intransitive verbs (Dative of 
Respect). (Cp. 1600.) 


dvip Wuxi Ere véos a man still young in years T. 5. 48, rots cdyace re whéov 
icxtovca # Tols xpHuagiy a Power stronger in men than in money 1.121, doGerhs 
7@ odpare weak in body TD. 21. 165, 77 dwrvi rpixds harsh of voice X. A. 2.6.9, 
ppovhoe Siapépwy distinguished in understanding X. C. 2.38.5, rév rére duvdpec 
mpotywy superior in power to the men of that time T. 1.9, dvbuare omovdal a 
truce so far as the name goes 6. 10. 

a. The accusative of respect (1600) is often nearly equivalent to the dative 
of respect. 


1517. Cause. — The dative, especially with verbs of emotion, ex- 
presses the occasion (external cause) or the motive (internal cause). 


Occasion: 77 tTuxz édrlots confident by reason of his good fortune T. 3. 97, 
Oaupdtw rp droxhzyoe: pou Trav muhaGv LF am astonished ‘at being shut owt of the 
gates 4, 85, todtas foby he was pleased at this KX. A. 1. 9. 26, 4x Gbuela Tots 
yeyernuévos we were troubled at what had occurred 5, 7. 20, xaherds pdpw rots 
wapodor rpiyuacw Lam troubled at the present occurrences 1, 3.3. Motive: 
girlg cal ebvolg érbperor following out of friendship and good will X. A. 2. 6.18. 
Occasion and motive: of wév dropia dxohotduy, of 3é drictia some (carried their 
own food) because they lacked servants. others through distrust of them T. 7. 75, 
UBpe Kal obx olvp Tobro roy doing this out of insolence and not because he was 
drunk. 1). 21. 74, 
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1518. Some verbs of emotion take éri (with dat.) to denote the cause; so 
always peya dpovety to plume oneself, and often xalpew rejoice, Mmeicba: grieve, 
dyavakr ety be venxed, alcxtverOar be ashamed. Many verbs take the genitive (1405). 


1519. The dative of cause sometimes approximates to a dative of purpose 
(1473): 7A@nvatos ep quads Spunvrar Aeovrivwr xarotkloer the Athenians have set 
out against us (with a view to) to restore the Leontines T. 6. 83. This construc- 
tion is common with other verbal nouns in Thucydides. 


1520. Cause is often expressed by did with the accusative, iré with the 
genitive, less frequently by éugé or wept with the dative (poet.) or drép with the 
genitive (poet. ). 


COMITATIVE DATIVE 


1521. The comitative form of the instrumental dative denotes 
the persons or things which accompany or take part in an action. 


1522. Prepositions of accompaniment (uerd with gen, ctv) are often used, 
especially when the verb does not denote accompaniment or union. 


1523. Dative of Association. — The dative is used with words de- 
noting friendly or hostile association or intercourse. This dative is 
especially common in the plural and after middle verbs. 

a. xaxots outhOv cadrds éxBhon xaxbs if thou associate with the evil, in the end 
thou too wilt become evil thyself Men. Sent. 274, adrAros dtecdéypeda we have 
conversed with each other P. A. 874, T@ rhHOe 7a pyOévra Kowdoarres communi- 
cating to the people what had been said T. 2.72, dedpevoi robs petyovras Evvadrdtac 
oodter asking that they reconcile their exiles with them 1. 24, els Abyous co. édOety 
to have an interview with you X.A.2.5.4, pererxpxaper twty Gvorcdy we have 
participated in your festivals X. H. 2.4.90, dddpdows crovdas eroujoarto they 
made a truce with one another 3.2.20, abrots dca @idlas lévac to enter into friend- 
ship with them X.A.3.2.8. So with verbs of meeting: rpordpyecdat, rporrvyxa- 
ver ald évrvyxdvev, dravray, 


b. rodhols édtyou uaxdueror fow sighting with many T. 4. 36, Kipy rodepodrres 
waging war with Cyrus 1.18, audicByrotoe pey be etivoray of plhot rots Pirocs, épl- 
fouvee dé of Sedgopoe ddAdAArots friends dispute with friends good-naturcdly, but 
adversaries wrangle with one another P. Pr. 837, Sleds &ddHrows Sexdfovrar they 
bring lawsuits against one another X. M.3. 5. 16, SiapdperOat rovros to be at 
variance with these men 1). 18. 31 (and so many compounds of du), obk egy Tous 
Aédyous rots epyois duodoyely he said their words did not agree with their deeds 
7.5.55. So also rivl dd wordpov (81d wdxys, els xelpas) lévar, revi dudce xwpeiv, ec. 

N.1.— woreuety (udyeodat) ctv tive (uerd Tivos) Means to wage war in con- 
junction with some one. 

N. 2. — Verbs of friendly or hostile association, and especially periphrases with 
Tovetc Oat (rédenor, orovdds), often take the accusative with pbs. 


1524. Dative of Accompaniment.-—The dative of accompaniment 
is used with verbs signifying to accompany, follow, etc. 


dxodovdely r@ Hyoupévw to follow the leader P. R. 474 ¢, érecOa: tyiv Bovdropar 
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Tam willing to follow you X.A.3. 1.25. perd with the genitive is often used, 
as are oly and Gua with the dative. 


1525. With airés.—The idea of accompaniment is often expressed by 
avrés joined to the dative. This use is common when the destruction of a per- 
son or thing is referred to. Thus, ray vedv pla abrots dvipdoww one of the ships 
with tts crew T. 4.14, efrev fee els ras rates adrois crepdvos he bade them 
come to their posts, crowns and ali X.C. 3.3.40. The article after atrés is rare ; 
and oty is rarely added (X.C. 2.2.9). Hom. has this dative only with lifeless 
objects, 


1526. Dative of Military Accompaniment.— The dative is used in the 
description of military movements to denote the accompaniinent (troops, ships, 
etc.) of a leader: éfeAatve: r@ orparedware wavtl he marches out with all his 
army KX, A.1.7.14. ov» is often used with words denoting troops (T. 6. 62). 

a. An extension of this usage occurs when the persons in the dative are 
essentially the same as the persons forming the subject (distributive use): jpty 
épelrrovro of wod€ueor xal immix@ xal wedractixy the enemy pursued us with their 
cavalry and peltasts X. A. 7. 6.29. 

b. The dative of military accompaniment is often equivalent to.a dative of 
means when the verb does not denote the leadership of a general. 


1527. Dative of Accompanying Circumstance. —'The dative, usually 
of an abstract substantive, may denote accompanying circumstance 
and manner. , 

a. The substantive has an attribute: woA\p Bon wpocéxewto they attacked 
with loud shouts T. 4.127, wavrl cbéver with all one’s might 5.23, rixn ayala 
with good fortune C. I. A.2.17.7. So rayrt (oddevt, Edd, robrw 7H) Tpbry. 
Manner may be expressed by the adjective, as Bialw Gavdrw dmodricxew to die 
(by) « violent death X. Hi. 4.3 (= Ble). 

b. Manly particular substantives have no attribute and are used adverbially : 
ety Spdpw to run at full speed X. A.'1. 8.19, Ble by force, Bley justly, 56ky by 
craft, (73) epye in fact, hovxh quietly, comdH (with care) entirely, xbcup in 
order, duly, kixky round about, (re) Myw in word, tpoddcee ostensibly, civ}, 
own} in silence, srovd} hastily, with dificulty, 77 ddnbela im truth, r@ Brre in 
reality, épya in anger, puyn in hasty flight. 

N. — When no adjective is used, prepositional phrases or adverbs are gener- 
ally employed: ov» xpavy}, abv Slen, werd Slens, pds Blav (or Bralus). 

c. Here belongs the dative of feminine adjectives with a substantive (656, 
etc.) omitted, as ratiry im this way, here, Eddy in another way, elsewhere, TH, 
in what Cehich) way. So dnuogle at public expense, (dla privately, cow; in com- 
mon, Teh On foo. : 

N. —Some of these forms are instrumental rather than comitative, e.g. ravr7. 


1528. Space and Time. — The dative of space and time may some- 
times be regarded as comitative. 

a. Space: the way by which (qua), as éropevero 77 650 hv rpdrepor erorhoaro 
he marched by the road (or on the road?) which he had made before T. 2.98; 
b. Time: xarryéper ws exelon r@ ypdvy reisbeln she charged that she had been 
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persuaded in (by) the course of time L.1.20. Some of these uses are instru- 
mental rather than comitative. 


WITH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


1529. Many adjectives and adverbs, and some substantives, take 
the instrumental dative by the same construction as the correspond- 
ing verbs. . 

avjpayos avbrots their ally D. 9. 58, wpa duopos TH Aaxcdaiporlwy a country 
bordering on that of the Lacedaemonians 15. 22, dxéddovda rovras conformable to 
this 18.257. So xoevds (op. 1414), svudwres, cvyyerys, uerairios, and didpopos 
meaning at vartance with. — émopidvas TQ vduy conformably to the law P. L. 844 e, 
6 éffs vbuos rovr@ the law neat to this TD, 21.10. Many of the adjectives belong- 
ing here also take the genitive when the idea of possession or connection is 
marked,— dya chiefly in the meaning at the same timc. — xotvwvl& rots dvdpdot 
intercourse with men P.R. 466 ¢, éridpoyh rp recxlopar: attack on the fort T. 4. 23. 


LOCATIVE DATIVE 


1530. The dative as the representative of the locative is used to 
express place and time. 


a. On the instrumental dative of space and time, see 1528. 


1531. Dative of Place.—In poetry the dative without a preposi- 
tion is used to denote place. 


a. Where a person or thing is: oras uéow Epxet taking his stand in the middle 
of the court 2 806, 9 ®xe.ro she lay on the ground 8. O. T. 1266, vate spear to 
dwell among the mountains O. T. 1451. Often of the parts of the body (Hom. 
GopnG, xapdly, ete.). With persons (generally in the plural): dpimperhs Tpweoo 
conspicuous among the Trojans ZAT7, trois: S avéorn A 68 may berose up among 
them or a dative proper (fur them). 

b. Place whither (init of motion) : redlm wése fell on the ground E 82, cored 
Gop 640 put thy sword into tts sheath « 333. 


1532. After verbs of motion the dative, as distinguished from the locative, 
denotes direction towards and is used of persons (1485), and is a form of the 
dative of interest. 


1533. Many verbs capable of taking. the locative dative in poetry, require, 
in prose, the aid of a preposition in composition. The limit of motion is usually 
(1589) expressed by the accusative with a preposition (e.g. els, mpbs). 


1534. In prose the dative of place (chiefly place where) is used only of 
proper names: I1b@0t at Pytho, Ie@uot at the Isthmus, Zadauin at Salamis, 
Ohuumrtace at Olympia, A@hvyot at Athens (inscr.); especially with the 1ames 
of Attic demes, as dadnpot, Sopixot, Mapa@Gm, But é» Mapadd and éy It\a- 
raiaisoccur. Some deme-names require éy, as év Kolhy. 


1535. Many adverbs are genuine locatives, as ofko:, wddai, ravdnuel, Padnpor ; 
*AOhyno., Wraracdes; others are datives in form, a8 cixdw, TAaraiats. 


1536. With names of countries and places, ¢» is more common than the 
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locative dative, and, with tle above exceptious, the place where is expressed in 
Attic prose with é¢». 


1537. Verbs of ruling often take the dative, especially in Homer: Mupju- 
Sévecoty Avacce A 180, Diydvrecoty Bactrevey » 59, Fipxe 3 dpa ogir Ayaueuvwy 
= 134. Rarely in prose: jyetodai re to serve as guide (leader) to some one, ém- 
orateiy tim to be set over one; apyev rivl means only = to be archon (Hvdoddpov 
&pyorros "AOnvatos T. 2.2). Cp. 13871. 

a. Only when stress is not laid on the idea of supremacy is the dative, 
instead of the genitive (1370), used with verbs of ruling. 


1538, It is not clear whether the dative with verbs of ruling is a dative 
proper (for), a locative (among ; ep, ev Palyiiy dvagce n 62), or an instrumental 
(by). &pxe, FretrGac may take the dative proper, dvdacev, Bacideverv, kparely 
may take the locative dative. 


1539. Dative of Time.— The dative without a preposition is com- 
monly used to denote a definite point of time (chiefly day, night, 
month, year, season) at which an action occurred. The dative contrasts 
one point of time with another, and is usually accompanied by an 
attributive. 


1540. The dative denotes the time at wiich an action takes place 
and the date of an event. 

ralrny pey Thy quépay adroit Euevar, rh be vorepate xrd. throughout that day 
they waited there, but on the day following, etc, X.H.1.1.14. Sor} mporepalg 
the day before, rj devrépe the second day, ’EdagyBoddvos unvds Exrg (Hudpe) 
Pblvovros on the sixth of waning Elaphebotion Aes. 2.90, typ xal véa on the last 
of the month D. 18. 29; Tplr@ unrl in the third month L. 21. 1, wepedvre re Béper 
when summer was coming to an end T. 1. 30, é&yxogrg tre: in the sixtieth year 
1. 12; also with Spa (xeemdvos dpe in the winter season And. 1. 187). 

1541, The names of the regular recurring festivals which serve to date an 
occurrence stand in the dative: Tava@yvaloss at the Panathenaca D. 21. 156, 
trois Avovicios at the Dionysia 21.1, rats toprais at the processions 21.171, rots 
Tpaypoots at the representations of the trayedies Aes. 8.176. & is rarely added. 

1542. év is added: 

a. To words denoting time when there is no attributive: év r@ xemdu in 
winter X.O.17.3; cp.1444.  b. When the attributive is a pronoun (sometimes) : 
(év) éxeloy rm Qudpa. c. To statements of the time within the limits of which 
an event may take place (where é»rés with the genitive is common); to state- 
ments of how much time anything takes; with numbers, édlyos, rodvs, etc. 
Thus, év rpeiv jydpacs for (during) three days X. A. 4. 8.8, ob pddwr ra év 
dravrit@ xpbvy mpaxdérvra év aed hucpa SnrwhFvar it is not easy to set forth in a 
single day the acts of all time L. 2. 54, éedéa bar thy SuaBorhy ev ors drAlyy xpdry 
to clear myself of calumny in so brief atime P. A.19a. év is rarely omitted in 
prose, and chiefly when there is an attributive: wi@ vuer? T. 6.27. d. Always 
with adjectives or adverbs used substantively : év 7@ tapéuvts, év TG rére. e@. TO 
words denoting the date of an event, not a point of time: év 79 mporépa mperfeia 
in the first embassy Aes. 2.1238. Thuc. employs év, as éy 79 barepala éxxdyole in 
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the assembly held the day after 1. 44, but usu. the simple dative, as udyy in the 
battle 3. 54, éxelvy 79 eo BorH in that incursion 2.20, 77 wpordpe éxxdAnola in the 
Jirst assembly 1. 44. 


1543. The dative and genitive of time are sometimes employed with only a 
slight difference (1447 a). 


DATIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 


1544. Many compound verbs take the dative because of their 
meaning as a whole. So dyréyey hold out against, épguaByrety dispute 
with (1528 b). 


1545. The dative is used with verbs compounded with ow (regu- 
larly), with many compounded with ey, ézi, and with some com- 
pounded with rapd, mepi, mpés, and ind, because the preposition keeps 
a sense that requires the dative. 

éuprApas atta looking at him P, Charm. 162d, ddwlSas guwouty dvOpdrois to 
create expectations in men X.C.1.6.19, avrots éréwece 1d ‘ENAguixéy the Greek 
Sorce fell upon them X.A.4.1.10, éwéxewwro abrois they pressed hard upon them 
5.2.5, cvvadsxety altois to be their accomplice in wrong-doing 2.6.27, fuvicaer 
Medhrp pevdouévp they are conscious that Meletus is speaking falsely (i.e. they 
know it as well as he does) P. A. 34b, obra of mapeyévorvro Bactre? these did 
not join the king X. A. 5.6.8, wapésTw ipiv 6 xfjpuvt let the herald come with us 
3.1.46, HevopSvr. mpocérpexor Sto veavicnw two youths run up to Xenophon 
4.3.10, dwoxeioda: To dpxorre to be subject to the ruler P.G. 510c. 

a. So especially with verbs of motion and rest formed from ééva:, rirrecy, 
ribévat, Tpéxecv, elvar, ylyverOar, KeirOar, ete. 

1546. Some verbs of motion compounded with apd, rept, tré take the 
accusative (1559). 

1547. Some verbs have an alternative construction, e.g. mepiBdddetv : Tevt Te 
invest a person with something, rhrim surround something with something. 

1548. Compounds of c'y take the instrumental, compounds of ¢y take the 
locative dative, 


1549. When the idea of place is emphatic, the preposition may be repeated : 
Enpelvartes dv TH’ Arruxy remaining in Attica T. 2. 23; but it is generally not 
repeated when the idea is figurative: rots Spxors éuudvwr abiding by one's oath 
I. 1.18. erd may be used after compounds of ody: jer’ guoh curérrer he sailed 
in company with me L. 21.8. 


1550. The prepositions are more frequently repeated in prose than in poetry. 


ACCUSATIVE 


1551. The accusative is a form of defining or qualifying the verb, 
a. The accusative derives its name from a mistranslation (easus accusa- 
tivus) of the Greek (7 alriirich x1 Goes, properly casus effectivus, 1554 a). 
1552, A noun stands in the accusative when the idea it expresses is most 
GREEK GRAM. —23 
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immediately (in contrast to the dative) and most completely (in contrast to 
the genitive) under the influence of the verbal conception (in contrast to the 
nominative). 


1553. The accusative is the case of the direct object (919). The 
accusative is used with all transitive verbs (and with some intransi- 
tive verbs used transitively), with some verbal nouns, and with 
adjectives. 


1554, The direct object is of two kinds: 


a. The internal object (object effected): 4 dvyp rimre: roddGs 
wryyas the man strikes many blows. 

N. 1, — Here the object is already contained (or implied) in the verb, and its 
addition is optional. The accusative of the internal object is sometimes called 
the accusative of content. The object stands in apposition to the result of the 
verbal action. The effect produced by the verb is either (1) transient, when the 
object is a nomen actionis, and disappears with the operation of the verb, as in 
udxny phxerba to fight a battle, or (2) permanent, and remains after the verbal 
action has ceased, as in refyos Tex {fer to build a wall. The latter form is the 
accusative of result (1578). 

N. 2.— Almost any verb may take one of the varieties of the internal object. 

b. The external object (object affected): 6 avip tire tov 
matéa the man strikes the boy. 

N. — Here the object is not contained in the verb, but is necessary to explain 
or define the character of the action in question. The external object stands 
outside the verbal action. : 

1555. Many verbs may take an accusative either of the external or of the 
internal object: réuvery bAny fell timber, téurery Tas rolxas cut off the hair, 
téuvery ddd open a road, but srovdds or dpxca Téwver, with a specialized verbal 
idea, to make a treaty by slaying a victim (pass. 8pxia éryujdyq), Téuvery Ody make 
one’s way (poet.), texlfear xwplov fortify a place, but rexifer retyos build 
awall. Cp. E.Supp. 1060: A. vinGoa vinny riya; pabetv xpi fw cdber. B. wécas 
yuvaixas, xTh. A. Victorious in what victory? This I would learn of thee. 
B. Over ali women. Here the construction shifts from the internal to the exter- 
nal object. 


1556. The direct object of.an active transitive verb becomes the 
subject of the passive: 6 wails tx6 rod dvdpds téimrrerat the boy is struck 
by the man. 

a. The object of a verb governing the genitive or dative as principal object 
may also become the subject of the passive (1340). 

1557. In Greek many verbs are transitive the ordinary English equivalents 
of which are intransitive and require a preposition. So cw7dp ri, otyay re to keep 
silence about something. 

1558. Many verbs that are usually intransitive are also used transitively in 
Greek. Thus, doeBety sin against, durxepalvery be disgusted at, xalpe rejoice at, 
HderOac be pleased at, Saxpbev weep for. Cp. 1595 b. 
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a. Poetical: docew agitate, repay 1650 pass on her way EB. Hee. 63, rhety sail, 
kporadlveyr ratile along (xporeiy strike Hdt. 6.58), \durey make shine, xopedev 
debv, EXlovery Oeby celebrate the god by choruses, by dancing. 


1559. Many intransitive verbs are used transitively when compounded with 
a preposition, ¢.g. drvaudyerbar fight over again. — dwoudyertar drive off, dort pé- 
gperbac abandon, dmoxwpely leave.— diaBalvery pass over, diardety sail across, 
dueképyerbas go through. — elotévas come into the mind, elomdety sail into. — éxBal- 
vew pass, éxrpérecOat get out of the way of, éEavaxwpety shun, etleracbar avoid. — 
érurparetey march against.—xaravavuaxety beat at sea, xararodeuelv subdue 
completely, cararonireverbar reduce by policy. — uerépyer Ga seek, pursue, peridvar 
go in quest of. —apaPalvew transgress, — mepudvar go round, repiloracdar sur- 
round, — rpooouxeiy dwell in, mpooralfew sing in praise of. — trepBalvew omit. — 
bretépxerdat escape from. — brépxerba: fawn on, vrodter Ia: withstand, broy wpety 
shun, tploracbar withstand. 


1560. Conversely, many verbs that are usually transitive are used intransi- 
tively (with gen., dat., or with a preposition). Some of these are mentioned 
in 1591, 1592, 1595. Sometimes there is a difference in meaning, as dpécxev = 
satisfy, with accus., = please, with dat. 

1561. The same verb may be used transitively or intransitively, often with 
little difference of signification. Cp. 1709. This is generally indicated in the 
treatment of the cases, ¢.g. alcOdverOal re Or Tivos perceive something, évOdpetobal 
7. Or rem consider something, uéupecGal Treva or rive blame some one. 


1562. On def pol rwos and de? yé rivos see 1400. With the inf. the accus. is 
usual (dat. and inf. X. A. 2.4.35). xp% ué reves is poetical ; with the inf. yp 

takes the accus. (except L. 28,10, where some read Sexalovs). (xo7 is an old 
"noun ; cp, xpewd, xpela need and 798.) 


INTERNAL OBJECT (OBJECT EFFECTED) 
COGNATE ACCUSATIVE 


1563. The cognate accusative is of two kinds, of which the second 
is an extension of the first. 


1564. (1) The substantive in the accusative is of the same 
origin as the verb. 

Toddhy prvaplay Pdrvapotvra talking much nonsense P. A.19¢, gvvépuye THy 
gvyhy Tairny he shared in the recent exile 21a, ry év Zadaulu vavpaxlav vav- 
paxhoavres victorious in the sea-fight at Salamis D. 59.97, ras tmocydoes as 
obros baloxvetro the promises which he made 19.47, 4 airla fy alriGyras the 
charge they bring Ant. 6.27. 

a. Sometimes the verb may be suppressed, as july wer ebyds rdode (etyouar) 
Sor us these prayers A. Ch. 142. 


1565. The cognate accusative occurs even with adjectives of an intransitive 
character: phre re codds dv rhy éxelvwv coplay phre duabhs rhy duablav being 
neither at-all wise after the fashion of their wisdom nor ignorant after the fash- 
ton of their ignorance P. A. 22e, dripous érolncay drivlay rodivde hote Kr. 
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they disfranchised them in such a way that, etc. T.5. 34 (dripous éroinoay = hripn- 
cay, cp. 1598). 


1566. Passive: wéheyos érodeuetro war was waged X. H. 4. 8. 1. 


1567. (II) The substantive in the accusative is of kindred meon- 
‘ing with the verb. 


e&prOov Eras ddous they went forth on oie expeditions X.H.1. 2. 17, rdv iepoy 
Kadovjevoy wohepoy err parevoar they waged what is called the Sacred War 'T.1.112, 
yobérnce Tabrny Thy vocov he fell ill of this disease 1.19.24, dvOpdaov pdccy Bha- 
ordy born to man's estate S. Aj. 760. 


1568. Passive: rédcyos érapdx6y war was stirred up D. 18. 151. 


1569. An extension of the cognate accusative appears in poetry with xetoa:, 
orfvat, xabltecv and like verbs: rérov, Svriva xetrar the place in which he ts 
situated S. Ph. 145, ri éornxe wérpav; why stands she onthe rock ? E. Supp. 987, 
tplroda xabifwy sitting on the tripod E. Or. 956. 

1570, An attributive word is usually necessary (but not in Hom.) ; other- 
wise the addition of the substantive to the verb would be tautologous. But the 
attribute is omitted: 

a. When the nominal idea is specialized: gudAakds gvAdrrev to stand sentry 
XX. A, 2.6, 10, dépor péperv to pay tribute 5.5.7. 

b. When the substantive is restricted by the article: 7d» mbdeuor modeuely 
to wage the present war T.8. 58, riv mopmrhy wéurecy to conduct the procession 
6.56. 

c. When a plural substantive denotes repeated occurrences: érpenpdpxnce 
Tpinpapx las he performed the duty of trierarch D. 45. 85. 

d.°In various expressions: 'OXvuria vixdy to win an sais victory T.1.~ 
126, rHY vavuaylay vixqoat to be victorious in the sea-fight L. 19.28, @tew ra 
elayyéxa to ofer a sacrifice in honour of good news X. H. 1.6. 37. 

e. In poetry the use of a substantive to denote a special form of the action 
of the verb is much extended: ordfev alya to drip (drops of) blood S. Ph. 783, 
“Apy wrety to breathe war A. Ag.375, rip Sedopxus looking (a look of) jire 7 446. 
This use is common, especially in Aristophanes, with verbs signifying the look of 
another than the speaker: SAédwe.y vary to look mustard Eq. 631, Bdérew drirriav 
to look unbelief Com, fr. 1. 341 (No. 309) ; cp. ‘‘ looked his faith’: Holmes. 


1571. The substantive without an attribute is (rarely) added to the verb as 
a nore emphatic form of statement : Ajpor Anpetv to talk sheer nonsense Ar. Pl. 
517, UBper dBpiter to insult grievously E.H.F.708. Often in Euripides. 

1572. The substantive may be omitted, leaving only the adjectival attribute : 
maicov Sirdiy (scil. rAnyyv) strike twice (a double blow) 8S. El. 1415, robrov dvé- 
kparyor ws ddlyas (scil. rhyyas) maiceey they called out that he had dealt him 
too (1063) few blows X. A. 5.8.12. Cp. 1028. 


1573. Usually an adjective, pronoun, or pronominal adjective is treated as 
a neuter substantive. Cp. meydX’ duaprdver to commit grave errors D.5.5 with 
néyurra apapThwara &uaordvouge P.G, 525d, The singular adjective is used in 
certain common phrases in prose, but is mainly poetical ; the plural is ordinarily 
used in prose. 
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nov yeday poet. (= Hddv yédura yeadv) to laugh sweetly, wéya (peddas) Pev- 
Berar he is a great liar, uéya ppovioas éxi rovrw highly clated at this X. A. - 
8. 1. 27, wetfov ppove? he is too proud 5.6.8, 7a TOv ‘EXdjvwy dpoveiv to be on the 
side of the Grecks D. 14. 34, wéytorov ddtvarro had the greatest influence L. 30.14, 
Sed. bBplter to maltreat terribly X. A.6.4.2, rabra érpecBevouey we fulfilled our 
mission as ambassadors in the same way T), 19.32, rl BovdrAerar Huly xphoba ; 
what use does he wish to make of us? X.A.1,3.18 (= rlva Bobdkerar xpelar 
Xpiioba, cp. xphoGal rum xpelay P. L. 868). 


1574. Passive: rofro otk dvete@ncay they were not deceived in this X. A. 
2.2.18, raira ovdels dy reobeln no one would be persuaded of this P. L. 886 d. 


1575. Fora cognate accusative in conjunction with a second object, see 1620. 


1576. Note the expressions decdtew Sieny decide a case, SudterGar Sleqv rel 
go to law with somebody, Siuwxew yoaphy riva indict somebody, pevyev Sixny tevds 
be pub on one’s irial for something; ypddecOal riva ypaphy indict one for a 
public offence, petyew ypadyy be put on one’s trial for a public offence. Also 
dywriterbar orddiov (= ayGva cradlov) be a contestant in the race-course, vikdy 
ardéwoy be victorious in the race-course, vixdy bixny win a Case, uKay yrouny Carry 
a resolution (pass. yruopny irrdcOar), dprety Sixnv lose @ case. 


1577. The (rarer) dative (péf rapfetv, Bialy Oavdry droOvyoxer, pevyey 
gvyn) expresses the cause (1517), manner (1518), or means (1507), 


ACCUSATIVE OF RESULT 


1578. ‘The accusative of result denotes the effect enduring after 
the verbal action has ceased. 

Akos obrdoat to sintte (and thus make) a wound E361 (so ob yy éhavvery y 74), 
apco Bevery Thy elpyyny to negotiate the peace (go as ambassadors (rpéoBes) to make 
the peace) D. 19.184, but rpecPevew rpeoBelav to go on an embassy Dinarchus 
1.16, véuioua xbrrew to coin money Hat. 8. 56, orovdas, or Spxia, réuvery (1555). 


1579. Verbs signifying to effect anything (aipew raise, attew exalt, dddcoxev 
teach, tpégew rear, waidetew train) show the result of their action upon a sub- 
stantive or adjective predicate to the direct object: o¢ OfBal 7 otk éraldevoar 
xaxév Thebes did not train thee to be base 8. O.C. 919, rotrov rpépecy re al atte 
veya to nurse and exalt him into greatness P.R. 565 c, éroixodopjoarres adrd 
byndérepor raising it higher T. 7.4. Such predicate nouns are called proleyitic. 
Passive : péyas éx pixpot Oi\urmos ntinrat Philip has grown from a mean to bea 
mighty person D, 9.21. Cp. 1613. 


ACCUSATIVE OF EXTENT 


1580. The accusative denotes extent in space and time. 
1581. Space.— The accusative denotes the space or way over which 
an action is extended, and the measure of the space traversed. 


yer (oTpariav) orevas ddods to lead an army over narrow roads X.C. 1.6, 48, 
etehavver cTabyods Tpeis, mapacayyas etxoor ai dvo he advances three stages, twenty- 
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two parasangs X,A.1. 2.5, dwéyee @ Uhdraia ry OnBir cradlovs éBiopqxovra 
Plataca is seventy stades distant from Thebes T. 2. 5. 

a. This use is analogous to the cognate accusative after verbs of motion 
(e&b50us eFehGetv, whety Oddarray). 


1582. Time. — The accusative denotes extent of time. 

tyecvev hudpas érrd he remained seven days X. A. 1.2.6, Evupaxlav éroujoavro 
éxarov try they made an alliance for a hundred years T.3. 114, 

1583. The accusative of time implies that the action of the verb covers the 
entire period. When emphasis is laid on the uninterrupted duration of an 
action, rapd with the accusative (1692. 3. b) and ded with the genitive (1685. 1. b) 
are used. The accusative of time is rarely employed where the dative (1540) 
is properly in place: r4vie thy Huépav Aes, 3.7. 

1584. Duration of life may be expressed by yeyovds: ery yeyords éBdop7- 
kovra seventy years old P.A.17da. (Also by efvaz and the genitive, 1327.) : 


1585. To mark (a) how long a situation has lasted or (b) how much time 
has elapsed since something happened, an ordinal is used without the article, 
but often with the addition of obrocit. The current day or year is included. 
Thus (a) rv enrépa Tedeurjoacay tplroviros rourt my mother who died two years 
ago L. 24.6, éridedhune rpirnr Hon huepay he has been tn the city since day before 
yesterday P. Pr. 309d. (b) dwryyyéAbn Bikerwos tplrov 4 téraprov eros TouTi 
‘“Hpatoy re?xos rorropxay this is the third or fourth year since it was announced 
that Philip was besieging fort Heraeum D. 3.4, 

1586. On the accusative of extent in degree, see 1609. With a comparative 
we find rodt and édfyor as well as woAdG and édlyy (1514); and always rl, rl, 
obSéy with the comparative, 


1587. Time and degree are often expressed by prepositions with the accusa- 
tive. See. Prepositions under dupl, dvd, did, dl, card, wapd, wpéds, bd, 


TERMINAL ACCUSATIVE (IN POETRY) 


1588. In poetry after verbs of motion the accusative may be used 
without a preposition to express the goal. 

decry Kadpetov porta» having come to the city of Cadmus 8.0. T. 35, réubouév 
ny ‘Edda we will convey her to Greece Hi. Tro. 883. Of persons in Hom. (espe- 
cially with ixvéopa:, tkw, ixévw = reach) and in the lyric parts of the drama: 
Lvnoripas agpixero came unto the suitors a 332. Cp. ‘arrived our coast?’: 
Shakesp. In Hat.9.26 dapev judas ixvéeofae Means we declare that it befits us. 

1589. The limit of motion is also expressed by -de (éc7Tvde Hom., in prose, 
"AOhvate =" AOHvas +e; xapafe or yapudte = yaudis-+ de, Cp. xaual; ofxade) 
and, regularly in prose, by es, érl, wapd, pds, ws (with a person) with the 
accusative. 


EXTERNAL OBJECT (OBJECT AFFECTED) 


1590. Of the many transitive verbs taking this accusative the 
following deserve mention: 
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1591. (I) To do anything to or say anything of a person. 

a. e& (cards) rorety, Spay (rarely with wpdrrecy), edepyerely, duvdvar, dpercty 
(also with dat.), Oeparevery, kaxGs movely, Kaxody, Kaxoupyety, BAdwrecy, ddixety, OBpl- 
fecv, Bid feo Pax, duelBerOar requite, rinwpetoOa punish, Nipalverbac (also with dat.), 
AwBao@a: (also with dat.). 

b. €& (kards) dye, eUrAoyely, KodaKxevav, Owrevery, mpockuvely, KaxGs Aéyerv, 
KakoNoryety, Kakyyopety, Aocdopety, 


1592. cuudéperv and diairedety prosit, Bonbetv help, rodopeto bar rail at take 
the dat., ddcxety injure and vfpltew insult also take ets tive or mpts rive. 


1593. «& (kaxds) dover, rdoxey are used as the passives of ef (xaxds) 
Aéyeru, mocetv, Cp. 1762. 


1594. Many of the above-mentioned verbs take a double accusative (1622). 


1595. (II) Verbs expressing emotion and its manifestations. 

a. poPetobar, Sediévar, tpetv, éxmdjrretOa, KxaTrawAnrrecda fear, mrhocey 
crouch before, elhaBeicba: beware of, Gappety have no fear of (have confidence 
in), aidetoOar stand in awe of, alexbver@a: feel shame before, dvoexepalvey be dis- 
gusted at, édecty pity, revbeiv, Opnvetv, daxpterv, khdery (kralecv) lament, weep over. 

b. xalpev rejoice at and Hder@a: be pleased to hear take the accus. of a person 
only in the poets and only with a predicate participle (2100). aisxtvec@a:, yal- 
pew, HderGar, duc xepalvery usually take the dat. in prose. @appely may take the 
instr. dat. (Hdt. 3. 76), 


1596. (IIT) Verbs of swearing. 

éuwvat swear by (rods Geovs, pass, Zeds dudporac) and swear to (roy 8pxoy, pass. 
6 dpxos duwporar). So ércopxeiy swear falsely by. 

a. dpuvivas rods feobds may be an abbreviation of éuvbvac 8pxoy (internal object) 
Tay Bedy. 

pb. The accusative is used in asseverations with the adverbs of swearing ud, 
od wd, val wd, v7. 

Nay, by Zeus: pd (rov) Ala, ob wa (roy) Ala. 
Yea, by Zeus: vat pa (rov) Ala, vy (dv) Ala. 

pa is negative, except when preceded by val. mad may stand alone when a nega- 
tive precedes (often in a question) or when a negative follows in the next clause: 
pa Toy’ Amdddw, otk Ar, Thesm. 269. yd is sometimes omitted after ov, and after 
val: ob roy “Odvproy S. O. T. 1088, val ray xdpav Ar. Vesp. 1438. 

c. The name of the deity may be omitted in Attic under the influence of 
sudden scrupulousness: pa roy — ob ov ye not you, by — P.G. 466 e. 

1597. (IV) Various other verbs. 

gevyer flee from, arobidpdcxey escape from, évedpevecy lic in wait for, pOdvew 
anticipate, puddrrecOar guard oneself against, aptverOac defend oneself against, 
Aavbdvery escape the notice of, udver wait for, éxrelrew aud éridelray give out, 
Soil (73 orpdrevpa 6 ciros éré\ure corn fatled the army X. A.1. 5.6). 

1598. The accusative is rarely found after verbal nouns and adjec- 
tives, and in periphrastic expressions equivalent to a transitive verb. 
(This usage is post-Homerie and chiefly poetical.) 
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Nos rporoumbs (= rpoweumovea) escorting the Ubations A. Ch. 23, ra peréwpa 
dpovricrys @ speculator about things above the earth P. A.18b, éruttuoves Foay 
Ta WpoojKovTa they were acquainted with their duties K.C. 3. 3.9, wédeuos dopa 
mopinos war providing difficulties (things for which there is no provision) A, Pr. 904, 
mokha cuvictwp (a house) full of guiity secrets A. Ag. 1090, oé dvéiuos able to escape 
thee S. Ant, 787 ; dtapvds eiys (= eLapvotpar) 7.4 épwrbpeva say ‘no’ to the question 
P, Charm. 158 c, re@véio. ro Sée rods droorédovs they are in mortal fear of the 
envoys D.4.45; other cases 1612. 


1599. Elliptical Accusative.— The accusative is sometimes used 
elliptically. 

obras, & o€ tox (scil. cakd) ho! you there, I am calling you! Ar, Av, 274, #4, 
mpos ce Gedy THIS pe wpodoGva: (= ps, mpds Gedy ce alr) do not, I implore thee by 
the gods, have the heart to leave me! E. Alc, 275, wh woe mpddacey (setl. mdpexe) 
no excuse! Ar, Ach. 345, Cp, 946. : 


FREE USES OF THE ACCUSATIVE 
ACCUSATIVE OF RESPECT 


1600. To verbs denoting a state, and to adjectives, an accusative 
may be added to denote a thing in respect to which the verb or 
adjective is limited. 

a. The accusative usually expresses a local relation or the instrument. The 
word restricted by the accusative usually denotes lke or similar to, good or 
detter, bad or worse, a physical or a mental quality, or an emotion. 


1601. The accusative of respect is employed 

a. Of the parts of the body: 6 dy@pwros roy Sdxrvdov ddye? the man has a 
pain in his finger P. R. 462d, rugdas td 7 Sra rév re vodv Th T Supa ef blind - 
art thou in ears, and mind, and eyes 8. O. T. 371, médas beds’ AxcrAdeds Hom. 

N. — The accusative of the part ‘in apposition to the whole (985) belongs 
here, as is seen by the passive. Cp. 7d» rAHt’ abyéva him he smote on the neck 
A240 (Bdre Gobpor “Apna car’ adxéva © 406) with BéBryar xevedva thou art smitten 
in the abdomen E 284. 

b. Of qualities and attributes (nature, form, size, name, birth, number, etc. ): 
Srapéper yuvh dvdpds thy gvow woman differs from man in nature P. R. 453 b, 
otdé Youev Ovnras &Oavdryoe Séuas cat eldos éplter nor is it seemly that mortal 
women should rival the immortals in form and appearance ¢€ 2138, worauds, Kvdvos 
Bropa, eBpos Sto wrdOpwr @ river, Cydnus by name, two plethra in width XK. A. 
1. 2. 23 (so with ios, Bdbos, uéyebos), wAHOos ws Suaxtrwoe about two thousand in 
number 4, 2. 2, Néfov boris ef yévos tell me of what race thou art E. Bacch. 460. 

c. Of the sphere in general: Sevol uaxyy terrible in battle A. Pers. 27, yéverde 
Thy Oidvouy transfer yourselves in thought Aes. 3. 158, 7d wey én’ enol ofyouas, 70 
& én cot séowrpyar so far as I myself was concerned I was lost, but through you 
am saved X. C. 5.4.11. Often of indefinite relations: mdévra xaxbs base in all 
things S.O.T. 1421, raGra dyads txacros Quay, dep copes, & 5¢ duals, rabra dé 
xaxds each one of us is good in matters in which he is skilled, but bad in those 
in which he ts ignorant VP, Lach. 194d, 
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1602. Very rarely after substantives: yelpas alxunriys a warrior valiant with 
(thy) arm a 242, vedviar ras twes youths by their appearance L. 10. 29. 


1603. For the acccusative of respect the instrumental datiye (1516) is also 
employed, and also the prepositions eis, xard, mpds,.é.g. Siaddpery dperH or els 
dper hy, 


1604. Not to be confused with the accusative of respect is the accusative 
after intransitive adjectives (1565) or after the passives of 1682. 


1605. The accusative of respect is probably in its origin, at least in part, an 
accusative of the internal object. 


ADVERBIAL ACCUSATIVE 


1606. Many accusatives marking limitations of the verbal action 
serve the saime function as adverbs. 


1607. Most of these adverbial accusatives are accusatives of the internal 
object: thus, in rédos 5€ cire but at last he said, rédos is to be regarded as 
standing in apposition to an unexpressed object of the verb — words, which were 
the end. Many adverbial aceusatives are thus accusatives in apposition (991) 
and some are accusatives of respect (1600). It is impossible to apportion ail 
cases among the varieties of the accusatives ; many may be placed under differ- 
ent heads. The use of adjectives as adverbs (uéya rhovows very rich) is often 
‘derived from the cognate accusative with verbs (uéya rhovrety), 


1608. Manner. —rpéroy ruvd in some way, Tlva rpéimov in what way ? rdvée 
(rodrov) tov Tpdroy in this way, rdvra tpdroy in every way (also Tavri rpbry), 
rhy raxlorny (dddv) in the quickest way, thy evdetay (606v) straightforward, 
mpotxa, Swpedy gratis (1616), Slxny after the fashion of (Slxny rogérov like an 
archer P. L. T05e), rpdpacw in pretence (Erdee tpdpaciy éx’ ‘EXAnordytou he 
sailed professedly for the Hellespont Udt. 5.33), xdpu for the sake of (lit. 
favour): ob Thy’ APnvalwy xdpiy eorparebovro did not engage in the expedition out 
of good will to the Athenians Hat. 5. 99, rod xdptv for what reason ? Ar. Plut. 
58, Thy chy Hew xdpuw for thy sake Ihave come S. Pu. 1418. Cp. 993. 


1609. Measure and Degree. —péya, peydda greatly, todd, todd much, 7d 
won, Ta Tohhd for the most part, doov as much as, odddv, pydév not at all, 
rocolroy so much, Ti somewhat, dpxhy or Thy dpxyy at all with ob or wh (év 7G 
rapaxphua otk tot dpxhy 6p0Gs Povdever Gar it is utterly impossible to deliberate 
correctly offhand Ant. 5. 73). 


1610. Motive. — rf why ? rolro, tara for this reason (cognate accus.) : ri 
HrOes quid (cur) venisti = riva they Frbes; rolro xaipw (= rabrqy rip xapav 
xalpw) therefore I rejoice, atra ratra iw for this very reason have I come 
P, Pr. 310e, rodr’ &xGecbe Jur this reason you are vexed X. A. 3.2, 20. 


1611. Time and Succession (1582): 16 viv nuw, 7d wddae of old, tpébrepov 
before, 7d rpdrepoy the former tle, wp&ror first, 7d Kar’ dpyds in the beginning, 
ro rpbrov in the first place, 1d TedevTaioy tx the last place (for 7 devrepor in a 
series use rere. or reita 6€), Td hourby for the futurc, dxuqv al the point, just, 
xaipoy in season. 
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-TWO ACCUSATIVES WITH ONE VERB 


1612. A compound expression, consisting of the accusative of an abstract 
substantive and roicGat, rlbecdar, Exerv, etc., is often treated“as a simple verb ; 
and, when transitive, governs the accusative : ryv ywpay KaTaSpouats delay érotetro 
(= Adfero) he ravaged the country by his incursions T. 8. 41, *IAlov péopas 
Pious Uevro (= eyndlaavro) they voted for the destruction of Ilium A. Ag. 814, 
pouphy Exw ey pay wpGTd cor (= av péudouar) I blame thee first fur one thing 
E. Or. 1069, 74 3° év wéow Nforiv toxes (= émdarOdver) what lies between thou 
hast no memory of S. O. C. 583. See 1598. So with other periphrases in 
poetry: réxva pnxtrw Nbyor (= Maxpbrepoy mpoopwrd) I speak at length to my 
children 8. O. C. 1120, ef 3¢ p’ dS" del Nbyous eEfpxes (= Hpxou dyer) if thou didst , 
always (begin to) address me thus 8. El. 556. 


EXTERNAL OBJECT AND PREDICATE ACCUSATIVE 


1613. Verbs meaning to appoint, eall, choose, consider, make, name, 
show, and the like, may take a second accusative as a predicate to 
the direct object. 


atparnyov abroy dréiete he appointed him general X. A. 1.1.2, wardpa éue 
exadeire you were wont to call me father 7. 6. 38, atpetoOar abrdv trop "Ivddy 
Bacide, Sixacrhy to choose the king of the Indians himself to be arbitrator X. C. 
2. 4. 8, of yap Slxatov offre robs Kaxols pat yy xpyorods voultey otre robs xpyTTods 
kaxovs fur it is not just to consider bad men good at random, or good men bad 
5. O. T. 609, Tinddeov orparnyoy éxecporévncay they elected Timotheus general X. H. 
6.2. 11,-7hy ctyyy cov tvyxwpney Ofow I shall consider your silence as consent 
P. Crat. 435 b, éaurdy Secabryy wemolnxer he has made himself master X. C. 
1. 8.18, day eye ody Oepdrovra rohoy if you make me your servant X. O. 7. 42, 
els ros "EAnvas gauToy aogiorhy wapéywr showing yourself a sophist before the 


Greeks P. Pr. 312a, etpa6q rdvra rapéxeyv to render everything easy to learn 
X. 0. 20.14. Cp. 1579. 


1614, The absence of the article generally distinguishes the predicate noun 
from the object: éwrnyyé\Xero rods KbAaKas TOUS a’Too wovewrdrous TOY TodTaY 
roujcey he promised ta make his flatterers the richest of the citizens L. 28. 4. 


1615. Especially in Plato and Herodotus, after verbs signifying to name, to 
call, the predicate noun may be connected with the external object by (a 
redundant) eivac (911); coguorhy dvopdgover roy dvdpa elvar they call the man 
a sophist P. Pr. 31le, érwvuplaiv Fxer cpixpds Te kal wéyas eivat he is called both 
short and tall P. Ph. 102 c. This is due to the analogy of verbs signifying to 
think or say (1041). 


1616. A predicate accusative may stand in apposition to the object: Ziwxa 
dwperay ra AUTpa I gave. them the price of their ransom as a free gift D. 19. 170. 
1617. This use is the source of: many adverbial accusatives (993, 1606 ff.). 


1618. Passive: both the object and the predicate accusative of the active 
construction become nominative (1743) in the passive construction; abrds orpa- 
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riyyos Gpé0n he himself was chosen general V. 12. 65, avrol vopobéra: krnOjoovrar 
they shall themselves be called lawgivers P.L. 681 a. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL OBJECT WITH ONE VERB 


1619. Many verbs take both an internal and an external object. 


1620, The external object refers to a person, the internal object 
(cognate accusative, 1563 ff.) refers to a thing. Here the internal 
object stands in closer relation to the verb. 


6 rédepos celuvgotov matdelay adrods éraldevce the war taught them a lesson 
they will hold in everlasting remembrance Aes. 3.148, rorobroy éxOos exOalpw oe€ 
Thate thee with such an hate 8. El. 1034, Médyrés pe éypdparo ry ypapiy ratray 
Meletus brought this accusation against me P.A.39b, rxos, 7rd piv Bade the 
wound that he dealt him E795 (1578), Midrriddys 6 thy dv Mapaddm pdynv rods 
BapBdpous vikjoas Miltiades who won the battle at Marathon over the barbarians 
Aes. 3.181, ray dvdpa rUrrew ras whyyas to strike the man the blows Ant. 4. y. 1, 
xarool pe rolre rd Yropa they give me this appellation X. O. 7.3, 


1621. Passive (1747): racav Ocpareiay Sepamevdueros receiving every manner 
of service P. Phae. 255 a, révrecObat revrqjxovta mhyyds to be struck jifty blows 
Aes. 1.139, 4 xpiocs, 4x éxpléy the sentence that was pronounced upon him L. 18. 
50, ras paxas, boas Mépoa prrpoynoay & Tomit the battles in which the Persians 
were defeated 1.4,145, Svopa tv xexdynydvor DexehiGras called by the one name of 
Sicilians T. 4. 64. 


1622. So with verbs signifying to de anything to or say anything of a person 
(1591): 1odAd dyaba iuas Erolncey he did you much good L. 5.3, ravti pe rot- 
odor that’s what they are doing to me Ar. Vesp. 696, ra rotadra érarvd’* Aynolhdov 
I praise Agesilaus for such merits X.Ages.10.1, rods Kopsvflevs moAAd re kat 
kaka Ereve he said many bad things about the Corinthians Hdt.8.61. For the 
accusative of the thing, ed (xadés), xax@s may be substituted ; and eis and mpés 
with the accusative occur. 


1623. The accusative of the person may depend on the idea expressed by 
the combination of verb and accusative of the thing (1612) ; as in rods wodenlous 
elpydoOat xaxd to have done harm to the enemy L. 21.8 (here eipydeba: of itself 
does not mean to do anything to a person), 


1624. ‘When the dative of the person is used, something is done for (1474), 
not to him: wdvra érolnoay rots drobavodcw they rendered all honours to the 
dead X. A. 4.2.28. eds or rpés with the accusative is also employed. 


1625. Passive of 1622: 8a Adda | wéNs HotKetro all the other wrongs that the 
State has suffered D. 18. 70. 


1626. Verbs of dividing (véuew, xaravépery, Siaipelv, Téuvew) may take two 
accusatives, one of the thing divided, the other of its parts (cognate accus.). 
Thus, Kopos rd orpdrevya xarévepe Sddexa péon Cyrus divided the army into twelve 
divisions X.C.7. 5.18. els or card may be used with the accusative of the parts. 


1627. Passive: difpyrac } dyopa rérzapa wépy the Agora ts divided into four 
parts X.C.1.2.4. eis and card may be used with the accusative of the parts, 
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DOUBLE OBJECT WITH VERBS SIGNIFYING TO ASK, DEMAND, ETC. 


1628. Verbs signifying to ask, clothe or unclothe, conceal, demand, 
deprive, persuade, remind, teach, take two objects in the accusative, 
one of a person, the other of a thing. 


ov rob? épwr ce that’s not the question I'm asking you Ar. Nub, 641; xe7dva 
roy éavtot exetvov hudlere he put his own tunic on him X.C.1. 8.17, Wo F 
"Ardddwv adros Exdbwry ene. xpnotyplay écOFra lo Apollo himself divests me of ny 
oracular garb A. Ag. 1269; riv Ouyarépa txpumre ray Gdvarov rot dvdpés he con- 
cealed from his daughter her husband's death L. 32.7; Kipov airety rota to ask 
Cyrus for boats X. A.1.3 14, ws éyd roré rua # erpatduny wicbdv 4 Grqca that 
I ever exacted or asked pay of any one P. A. 31.6; robTwr Thy Tinhy droorepet 
ue he deprives me of the valuc of these things D, 28.13; ipnas tobro ob welOw I can- 
not persuade you of this P.A.37 a; dvaprjow buds Kal rods xivdivous Iwill remind 
you of the dangers also X..A,3. 2.11; odSels ebl3adé we Tavryqy rh» Téxvny nobody 
taught me this art X.O.19.16. 


1629. Both person and thing are equally governed by the verb. The accusa- 
tive of the person is the external object ; the accusative of the thing is sometimes 
a cognate accusative (internal accusative). 


1630. Some of these verbs also take the genitive or dative, or employ prepo- 
sitions. Thus éowréy riva mepl tivos, airety (aireioOal) rt rapd Tivos, dwootepety 
or dpaipete Gat Tivd Tivos (Tevds 71) (1394), or rivl re (1483); dvapiprpoxev rivd 
Tivos (1356) ; rodedery Tivd Tie OF Tivd els (Or wpds) with the accusative. 


1631. The poets employ this construction with verbs of cleansing (a form 
of depriving) : xpba vitero ddyny he was washing the brine from his skin § 224, 
alua x&@ynpov Dapryddva cleanse the blood from Sarpedon Tl 667. And with 
other verbs (in tragedy), ¢.g. Timwpetodar avenge on, perehdety seek to avenge on, 
meriévat execute judgment on, érurkjrrey charge. 

1632. Passive (1747): bd Baciddws rerpa-ypyudvos rods pbpous having had the 
tribute demanded of him by the king T. 8.5, dco. trarovs dreatépnvrat all who have 
been deprived of their horses X. C. 6.1. 12, ovx dweifovra 1a éoayyedbérvta they 
would not credit the news Tidt. 8. 81, povoikhy moadevdels having been instructed 
in music P. Menex. 236 a (here povete9 is possible), obdéy Ado diddoxerat &vOpw~ 
wos ) ériorhuny man is taught nothing else except knowledge P. Men. 87 c. 

1633. The accusative of extent (1580) is freely used in the same sentence 
with other accusatives, as JUmepeveyxdvres Tov Aevxadlwy icOudy Tas vais having 
hauled the ships across the isthmus of Leucas T. 8. 81. 

On the accusative of the whole and part, see 985; on the accusa- 
tive subject of the infinitive, see 1972 ff.; on the accusative absolute, 
see 2076. See also under Anacoluthon. 


TWO VERBS WITH A COMMON OBJECT 
1634. The case of an object common to two verbs is generally that de-~ 
manded by the nearer: ot Set rots wadorpiBais éyxadety od éxBdAhew ex TOY 
wodrewr we must not accuse the trainer or banish him from the cities P. G. 460d. 
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a. The farther verb nay contain the main idea: érerivg cai drodoxcudgec Til 
he censures some and rejects them at the scrutiny L. 6. 33. 


1635. The construction is usually ruled by the participle, not by the 
finite verb, when they have a common object but different constructions, and 
especially when the object stands nearer the participle: roiry dods Hyeudvas 
qropever Dat prhetast hotxus having given him guides he ordered him to proceed 
quictly X.C. 5. 8. 53; and when the common object stands between, as mpoore- 
oévres Tots wpdrroes rperouee Salling upon the foremost they put them to flight 
. P.7. 58. 

a. Sometimes the finite verb regulates the construction, as xaddoas mapexe- 
Aetero Tois "EhAnot he summoned the Greeks and exhorted them X. A. 1. 8.11. 


PREPOSITIONS 


1636. Prepositions define the relations of a substantival notion 
to the predicate. 


a. All prepositions seem to have been adverbs originally and mostly ad- 
verbs of place; as adverbs they are case-forms. Several are locatives, as rept. 


1637. The prepositions express primarily notions of space, then notions of 
time, and finally are used in figurative relations to denote cause, agency, means, 
manner, etc. Attic often differs from the Epic in using the prepositions to 
denote metaphorical relations. The prepositions define the character of the 
verbal action and set forth the relations of an oblique case to the predicate with 
greater precision than is possible for the cases without a preposition. Thus, 
werd, 58 prnoripow Eeme he spake among the suitors p 467 specifies the meaning 
with greater certainty than pryoripou Zawe. So 6 ‘EXAtvwr géfos may mean 
the fear felt by the Greeks or the fear caused by the Greeks ; but with é& or rapa 
(ep. X. A. 1.2.18, Lyc. 180) the latter meaning is stated unequivocally. The use 
of a preposition often serves to show how a construction with a composite 
case (1279) is to be regarded (genitive or ablative; dative, instrumental, or . 
locative). 


1638. Devaonaat of the Use of Prepositions. — 

a. Originally the preposition was a free adverb limiting the meaning of the 
verb but not directly connected with it: kar’ ap’ ero down he sate him A101. 
In this use the preposition may be called a ‘ preposition-adverb,’ 

b. The preposition-adverb was also often used in sentences in which an 
oblique case depended directly on the verb without regard to the preposition- 
adverb, Here the case is independent of the preposition-adverb, as in Preddpwr 
dro Bdxpva minre: from her eyelids, away, tears fall £129. Here Brepdpwv is 
ablatival genitive and is not governed by a6, which serves merely to define the 
relation between verb and noun. 

c. Gradually the preposition-adverb was pisiigit into closer connection 
either (1) with the verb, whence arose compounds such as dwowimrew, or 
(2) with the noun, the preposition-adverb having freed itself from its adverbial 
relation to the verb. In this stage, which is that of Attic prose, the noun was 
felt to depend on the preposition. Hence arose many syntactical changes, e.g. 
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the accusative of the limit of motion (1588) was abandoned in prose for the 
preposition with the accusative. 


Prepositions have three uses. 


1639. (1) Prepositions appear as adverbs defining the action of 
verbs. 


1640. The preposition-adverb usually precedes the verb, from which it is 
often separated in Homer by nouns and other words: ftv dd Aovydy dutivac 
to word off destruction from (for) us A671, mpd yap Fixe Ged the goddess sent her 
Forth A195, txev kdra yata the earth held him fast B 699. 

1641. So, as links connecting sentences, mpds dé xal and xal wpds and besides, 
emt 6€ and besides, pera b€ and next, thereupon (both in Hat.), év dé and among 
the number (Hadt.). 

1642. The verb (usually doré or eist, rarely eiuf) may be omitted: od ydp res 
wéra rotos dvip for no such man is among them $98. Cp. 944. 


1643. The preposition-adverb may do duty for the verb in parallel clauses: 
&vdpes dvéctay, dv pev dp ’Arpetins . . . dv F dpa Mnpibvys the men rose up, rose 
up Atreides, rose up Meriones ¥ 886. So in Hat. 


1644. (II) Prepositions connect verbs and other words with the 
oblique cases of nouns and pronouns. 


1645. It is often impossible to decide whether the preposition belongs to the 
verb or to the noun. Thus, é« 5 Xpuoqis vyds BH A439 may be Chryseis went 
out of the ship or Chryseis went-oud-from (é&€8n) the ship. When important 
words separate the prep.-adv. from the noun, the prep.-adv. is more properly 
regarded as belonging with the verb, which, together with the prep.-adv., gov- 
erns the noun: dydi d@ xatrar Byow dtooovrat and his mane sloats-about his 
shoulders Z509. The Mss. often vary: rotow éy® web” dpideov (or peboptrcov) 
with these Iwas went to associate A 269. 


1646. (III) Prepositions unite with verbs (less frequently with 
nouns and other prepositions) to form compounds. Cp. 886 ff. 


a. From this use as a prefix the name ‘preposition’ (rpédeo1s pracpositio) is 
derived. The original meaning of some prepositions is best seen in compounds. 


1647. Improper prepositions (1699) are adverbs used like prepositions, but 
incapable of forming compounds. The case (usually the genitive) following an 
improper preposition depends on the preposition alone without regard to the 
verb ; whereas a true preposition was attached originally, as an adverb, to a 
case depending directly on the verb. 


1648. The addition of a preposition (especially did, card, s¥v) to a verbal 
form may mark the completion of the action of the verbal idea (perfective 
action). The local force of the preposition is here often lost. So diapedyer 
succeed in escaping, xatadidkery succeed tn pursuing, cvvredeiy accomplish, carry 
into effect (reheiv do, perform). 


1649. Two or more prepositions may be used with one verb, either sepa- 
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rately, as adverbs, or in composition with the verb. Thus, 077 5 wapéf (or rap’ 
é£) he stood forth beside him A486, When two prepositions of like meaning 
are used in composition, that preposition precedes which las the narrower 
range: ovpperéxew take part in with, dupueparégerba to be put round about 
as a crown, When two prepositions are used with one noun, tle noun usually 
depends on the second, while the first defines the second adverbially ; as dul 
wept xpyyny round about @ spring B305. It is often uncertain whether or not 
two prepositions should be written together. 


a. Such compound prepositions are duurepl, rapét, bréx, drék, diék, dromps, 
Siarpé, weperp6. Improper prepositions may be used with true prepositions, as 
Héxpe els Td oTparéreboy as far as (into) the camp X. A. 6. 4. 26. 


1650. Tmesis (rufots cutting) denotes the separation of a preposition from 
its verb, and is a term of late origin, properly descriptive only of the post-epic 
language, in which preposition and verb normally formed an indissoluble com- 
pound.. The term ‘tmesis’ is incorrectly applied to the language of Homer, 
since in the Epic the prep.-adv. was still in process of joining with the verb. 


1651. In Attic poetry tmesis occurs chiefly when the preposition is separated 
from the verb by unimportant words (particles, enclitics), and is employed for 
the sake of emphasis or (in Euripides) as a mere ornament. Aristophanes uses 
tmesis only to parody the style of tragic choruses. 


1652. Hdt. uses tmesis frequently in imitation of the Epic; the intervening 
words are dv (= ofv), enclitics, 6¢, yey... dé, ete. 


1653. In Attic prose tmesis occurs only in special cases: ivr’ ef rocety (rd- 
oxev) and ody ef (xaxGs) roety (rdoxeav). Thus, 8cous «8 rofoavtas H rédis 
dvr’ 68 werolnxey all whom the city has requited with benefits for the service they 
rendered it D. 20. 64. Here e€ rerolnxev is almost equivalent toa single notion, 


1654. The addition of a preposition to a verb may have no effect on the 
construction, as in éxS4var TFs veds, whereas Piva rHs veds originally, and still 
in poetry, can mean go froni-the-ship; or it may determine the construction, 
as in wepryevéobar euot to surpass me 1.18. 236. Prose tends to repeat the pre- 
fixed preposition: éxPAvac éx ris veds T. 1.187. 


1655. A preposition usually assumes the force of an adjective when com~ 
pounded with substantives which do not change their forms on entering into 
composition, as stvodos a national meeting (686s). Otherwise the compound 
usually gets a new termination, generally -ov, -wo» neuter, or -ls feminine, as 
évirnoy dream (vrvos), émvyovrls thigh-muscle (ybw), 


1656. The use of prepositions is, in general, more common in prose than in 
poetry, which retained the more primitive form of expression. 


1657. A noun joined by a preposition to its case without the help of verb 
has a verbal meaning: dwd racy dpydv édevoepla freedom from all rule P. L. 
698 a (cp. édAcvéepody did rivos). 


1658. In general, when depending on prepositions expressing relations 
of place, the accusative denotes the place (or person) towerd which or the 
place over which, along which motion takes place, the dative denotes rest in 
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or at, the genitive (ablative) passing from. Thus, #ew rapa o€ I have come to 
you T. 1.137, of wap’ éaur@ BdpBapor the barbarians in his own service X. A. 
1.1.5, mapa Baowdéws roddot rpds Kipov darFrOov many came over from the king 
to Cyrus 1.9.29. The true genitive denotes various forms of connection. 


1659. Constructio Praegnans.—a. A verb of motion is often used with a 
preposition with the dative to anticipate the rest that follows the action of the 
verb: éy 7 roraup recov they fell (into and were) in the river X. Ages. 1. 32. 
‘rhis use is common with ridévat, idptev, Kkatiordvar, etc., and with tenses of 
completed action which imply rest ; as of év ra vhow dkvdpes SiaBeBnxédres the men 
who had crossed to (and were in) the island T. 7. 71. 


‘pb. A verb of rest is often followed by a preposition with the accusative to 
denote motion previous to or following upon the action of the verb: wapfeay els 
ZdpSes (they came to Sardis and were in the city) they arrived at Sardis K. A. 
1.2.2, és Kuphmny éod0noav they were saved by reaching Cyrene T.1.110, gpé@y 
mpecBevThs els Aaxedalyova he was chosen ambassador (to go) to Lacedaemon 
K.H.2. 2.17. Cp. 1692. 1. a. 


1660. Stress is often laid on (a) the starting-point or (b) the goal of an 
action. 

a. Kxaradjoas dri dévipwy rots trmous tying his horses to (from) trees 
X.H. 4.4.10. By anticipation of the verbal action (attraction of the prep. 
with the article): tiv dwd orparomédou rdéiv Ekurev he deserted his post in the 
army Aes. 8. 159, of éx ris dyopGs xkaradurévres Ta Gua Epvyoy the market-people 
(oi év 7H dyopa) left their wares and fled X.A.1, 2.18. 


b. With verbs of collecting (d6polfev, surdéyev) and enrolling (évypdégpeir) : 
els wedlov dOpolfovra: they are mustered in(to) the plain K. A.1,1. 2, els &vdpas 
éyypayat to enrol in(to) the list of men D. 19. 280. 


1661. So with adverbs: érov édyAtdapev where (= whither, doe) we Rave 
gone X.'C.6. 1. 14, Sev dredlroper, éravéduper let us return to the point whence 
(= where, Srov) we left of P. Ph. 78 b, dyvoet roy éxetOer wérewov Seiipo Hkovra he 
does not know that the war in that region will come hither (= Tov exe? wbdenov 
éxetOev) D. 1.15. 


1662. Some adverbs and adverbial phrases meaning from are used with 
reference to the point of view of the observer: éxarépwbev on either side, tvdev 
kal €vev on this side and that, éx dekas on the right (a dextra), of ard ris oxnvis 
the actors, 76 €x rot lo€pot retxos, 74 és Thy Taddhyny retxos the wall (seen) from 
the isthmus, the wall toward (looking to) Pallene T. 1.64 (of the same wall). 


1663. Position. — The preposition usually precedes its noun. It may be 
separated froin it 

a. By particles (udv, 3¢, yé, 74, ydp, obv) and by ofuar FT think: év oby r7 wbve 
P. R. 456 d, els 5¢ ye ofpar tas Ads whdes to the other cities I think 568 c. 

Note that the order ryy wey xdpav (1155) usually becomes, e.g. pds wey Tyr 
Xbpay or xpos rHv xobpav uév. Demonstrative o uév and 6 dé, when dependent on 
a preposition, regularly follow the preposition, and usually with order reversed 
(1109): év pév dpa rots cupgwvotper, év 5& rots ot in some things then we agree, 
but not in others P, Phae. 263 b. 


ss 
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b. By attributives: eds Katorpou rediov to the plain of the Cayster X. A.1.2. 11. 

c. By the accusative in oaths and entreaties (with xpés) : mpis oe rade unt pbs 
by my mother here I implore thee EK. Phoen. 1665; ep. per te devs oro and see 1599. 

N,—A preposition is usually placed before a superlative and after ws or 8r« 
qualifying the superlative: ds ért wAeiaroy Tod duidov over the very greatest part 
of the throng T. 2.34. qwodtd, wdvv, wdda may precede the preposition and its 
case: modv ev mrelou airlg with far better reason 'T. 1.35. 

1664. In poetry a preposition is often placed between an adjective and its 
substantive; very rarely in prose (roigde évy rdfec in the following manner - 
P. Criti. 115 ¢), 

1665. epi is the only true preposition that may be placed after its case in 
Attic prose: solas rép. about wisdom P. Phil. 49a, dv eva oday obre péya obre 
pixpoy wépt ématw about which I uiderstand nothing either much or little P. A. 
19c. When used with two substantives rép is placed between them: Tod detou 
Te wépt xal ro dvoclou concerning both that which ts holy and that which is un- 
holy P. Huth.4e. aép: occurs very often in Plato, only once in the orators and 
possibly twice in Xenophon, On anastrophe, see 175. 

a. vera and xépev (usually) and &vev (sometimes) are postpositive. The re- 
tention of the postpositive use of repf may be due to the influence of évexa. 
In poetry many prepositions are postpositive. 


VARIATION OF PREPOSITIONS 


1666. The preposition in the second of two closely connected clauses may 
be different from that used in the first clause either (1) when the relation is 
essentially the same or (2) when it is different. Thus (1) 2 re rs Kepxépas 
Kal dnd THs Hrelpov from Corcyra and the mainland 7.7.83, and (2) otre card 
Viv ofre dia Oardoons neither by land nor by (the help of the, the medium of 
the) sea 1.2. Cp. 1668. 


REPETITION AND OMISSION OF PREPOSITIONS, ETC. 


1667. a. For the sake of emphasis or to mark opposition and difference, a 
preposition is repeated with each noun dependent on the preposition : xard re 
morenoy Kat Kard TH GNAny Slacrav in the pursuit of war and in the other occu- 
pations of life P. Tim. 18c¢. 

b. A preposition is used with the first noun and omitted with the second 
when the two nouns (whether similar or dissimilar in meaning) unite to form 
a complex : wept rod Sixalov cai dper7js ‘concerning the justice of our cause and 
the honesty of our intentions’ T. 3.10. 

c. In poetry a preposition may be used only with the second of two nouns 
dependent on it: AeXody card AauNlas from Delphi and Daulia 8. O.T.734. 

1668. In contrasts or alternatives expressed by 7,3}... j, cai... xal, etc., 
the preposition may be repeated or omitted with the second noun: kal kara yiy 
kal xara Oddarray both by land and by sea X. A. 1.1.7, wpds éxdpdy 4 pldev to foe 
or friend D. 21. 114. 

1669. When prepositions of different meaning are used with the same noan, 
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the noun is repeated ; thus neither upon (the earth) nor under the earth is ot7” 
éri yas ot 6’ bro y#s P. Menex. 246 d. 


1670. In explanatory appositional clauses (988) the preposition may be 
repeated for the sake of clearness or emphasis; as éx todrwy of dvouacrol yiryvor- 
rat, éx r&yv émirnievodvrwy txacra the men of mark come from those who have 
practised each art P. Lach. 183¢c, and commonly after demonstratives. ‘rhe 
preposition is not repeated when such an appositional clause is closely con- 
nected with what precedes: elxds unde vouloar wept évds pdvov, Soudelas dev’ 
érevbeplas, aywriferda: nor should you think that you are contending for a single 
issue alone: to avert slavery instead of maintaining your freedom T.2.63. A 
preposition is usually not repeated before descriptive appositional clauses (987) : 
wept xpnudtwr dadels, aBeBalov mpdyuaros you are talking about wealth, an 
unstable thing Com. frag. 3. 88 (No, 128). 


1671. Before a relative in the same case as a noun or pronoun dependent on 
a preposition, the preposition is usually omitted: xara ravray thy pruxlay Fv hw 
éya viv he was at that age at which Inow am YT). 21.155, pidetras bd Sv (= Tov- 
twv Sv) piretrat ts loved by whom it ts loved P. Euth.10c. But the preposition 
is repeated if the relative precedes: mpds & tis wépixe, mpds Toiro eva mpos év 
&xacrov epyov def xoulteyv it is necessary to set each individual to some one work 
to which he is adapted by nature P. R. 423d. 


1672. In Plato a preposition is often omitted in replies: #77dpevos— md 
thos; ce. Tov dyabod, Pjcouer overcome — by what ? he will say. By the 
good, we shall say Pr. 355 c. 


1673. The preposition is usually omitted with the main noun or pronoun when 
it is used in a clause of comparison with os (rarely dowep) as: de? ws wept pnTpds 
Kat rpopod THs. xwpas BovdheverOat they ought to take thought for their country 
as their mother and nurse P.R.414e; so, usually, when the two members are 
closely united: ds mpds efdé7’ éud od TENOR Abye speak the truth to me as to one 
who knows Ar. Lys. 993. The preposition is often omitted in the clause with as 
(daorep) as, # than: of wap’ ovdéy ovrws &s 7d ToLadTa Totty drodkwraciy Who owe 
thetr ruin to nothing so much as to such a course of action D. 19. 268, repi rod 
BéMovTos wav Bovdever bat 4 Too mapdbyros to deliberate about the future rather 
than the present T. 38. 44. 


1674. A preposition with its case may have the function of the subject, or 
the object, of a sentence ; or it may represent the protasis of a condition. 

Subject : Eduyor rept dxraxoctous about eight hundred took to flight X. H. 
6.5.10; (gen. absol.) cuverreyuévwy wepl érraxoglous, kaBay abrovs karaPalver 
when about seven hundred had been collected he marched down with them 2.4, 5. 
Object: dépGerpay és dxraxoclous they killed about eight hundred T. 7. 32. Prot- 
asis: émet did y’ buds atrovs dda av dTwrdALTE for had it depended on your- 
selves you would have perished long ago D.18.49 (cp. 2844). . 


ORDINARY USES OF THE PREPOSITIONS 


1675. Use of the Prepositions in Attic Prose. — 
With the accusative only: dvd, es. 
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With the dative only: é», ody. 
With the genitive only: dvri, awd, et, mpd. 
With the accusative and genitive: dppi, did, card, perd, brép. 
With accusative, genitive, and dative: érl, rapd, repl, mpbs, vrd. 
a. With the dative are also used in poetry: dvd, dud! (also in Hdt.), werd. 
dwé (arb), e& (és) take the dative in Arcadian and Cyprian. 
b. ‘The genitive is either the genitive proper (of the goal, 1349, 1850, ete.) 
or the ablatival genitive. 
c. The dative is usually the locative or the instrumental, rarely the dative 
proper (as with érf and mpés of the goal). 


1676. Ordinary Differences in Meaning. — 


GENITIVE ACCUSATIVE 

audl, mepl concerning round about, near 
oud. through owing to 
Kara against along, over, according to 
pera with after 
imép above, in behalf of over, beyond 

GENITIVE Dative ACCUBATIVE 
éxl on on to, toward, for 
ropa Jrom with, near to, contrary to 
apbs on the side of at, besides to, toward 
bné by, under under under 


1677. Certain prepositions are parallel in many uses; ¢.g. dvd and xard, 
avri and apé, dé and éx, dugi and mepi, trép and mepi, éwt and mpés, ov and 
werd. 


1678,. The agent is expressed by different prepositions ‘with the genitive : 

wré of persons and things personified (1698. 1. N.1): the normal usage in Attic 
prose. 

mwapd: here the agent is viewed as the source. The action is viewed as starting 
near a person, or on the part of a person, 

bid through: the intermediate agent. 

ér6: indirect agent and source (rare) to mark the point of departure of the 
action. Chiefly in Thue. : 

éé: chiefly in poetry and Hat. In Attic prose of emanation from a source. 

mpds: to mark the result as due to the presence (before) of a person; chiefly in 
poetry and Hat. 


1679. Means is expressed by dd with the genitive (the normal usage in Attic 
prose), dard, ¢£, év, abv. Motive is expressed by rd (gen.), dia (accus.), vera. 


1680. Prepositions in composition (chiefly dé, dud, card, cv) may give an 
idea of completion to the action denoted by the verb (1648). 
a. For the usage after compound verbs see 1382 ff., 1545 ff., 1559. 


LIST OF PREPOSITIONS 
1681, apdi (cp. dude, duddrepos, Lat. ambi-, amb-, em-) originally 
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on both sides (either externally only, or inside and outside), hence 
about. Cp. the use of zepé (1693) throughout. Chiefly poetic, Ionic, 
and Xenophontic. In Attic prose chiefly with the accusative. 


1. dpoi with the Genitive 
Local (very rare and doubtful): of dui ratrns oixéovres ris wbAuos dwellers round 
about this city Hdt. 8. 104 (only here). Cause: about, concerning: dudl cfs 
Adyw wadbs I speak about thy child FB. Hec. 580, audi oy elyor Siadepsuevor 
quarreliing about what they had X. A.4.5. 17. 


2. dpol with the Dative 
Local: dud’ duowiw tye. cdxos he has a shield about his shoulders 4527. Cause: 
poPnbeis dui ry yuvarxl afraid on account of his wife Hadt. 6. 62, dui o6py 
by reason of (encompassed by) terror HE. Or. 825; Means: dudl copia ‘ with the 
environment of poetic art’? Pind. P.1.12. Often in Pindar. 


3. api with the Accusative 
Local: dupi Midnroy about Miletus X. A. 1.2.3, Z6papoy dud’ "Axidja they ran 
around Achilles Z 30; temporal: dui delknv towards evening K. A. 2. 2. 14. 
Number: dui rods duexthous ahout two thousand 1.2.9; of occupation with 
an object : dugl detrvov eixev he was busy about dinner X.C. 5. 5. 44. 
. of dugl rive the attendants, followers of a person, or the person himself with 
bis attendants, etc.: dviyp ray dul Kipov micrv one of the trusty adherents 
of Cyrus X. A.1.8.1, of dui Xewploopor Chirisophus and his men 4. 3.21, 
ol dupi Ipwrayépay the school of Protagoras P.Th.170c¢. This last phrase 
contains the only use of dui in Attic prose outside of Xenophon. 


. 4. apt in Composition 
Around, about: dudipdddrqqw throw around (on both sides), dudiréyew dispute 
(speak on both sides). 


1682. dvé (Lesh. dv, Lat. an- in anhelare, Eng. on): originally up 
to, up (opposed to xard). Cp. drw. : 


1. dvd with the Dative 
Local only (Epic, Lyric, and in tragic choruses): ava cxjrrpy upon a staff A 15. 


2. ava with the Accusative 

Up along; over, through, among (of horizontal motion). Usually avoided by 
Attic prose writers except Xenophon (three times in the orators). 

a. Local: Toa higher point: ava ray rorayédy up stream Hat. 1.194 (ep. xara 
Tov wroTauov), Extension: dvd orparéy through the camp A 10, dvd racar 
rhy yav over the whole earth X. Ag. 11.16, Bacidijas dvd orb Fxwr having 
kings in thy mouth B 250 (op. dua orduaros exe). 

b. Extension in Time: dvd vixra through the night & 80. Seec. 

ec. Other relations: Distributively: dy& éxardv &rdpas by hundreds X. A. 3.4. 
21, dva racav Auépay daily X.C.1.2.8. Manner: dvd xpdros with all their 
might Cap to their strengtl) X.A.1. 10.16 (better Attic xara xpdras), dvd 
Abyov proportionately P. Ph. 110d. 
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3. ava in Composition 
Up (avleracda: stand up, dvactpédey turn upside down), back (dvaywpeiy go back, 
dvansmrioney remind), again (dvarvety breathe again, dvatepGcbo. practise 
constantly), often with a reversing force force (dyadtew unloose). 


1683, avri: originally in the fuce of, opposite to; ep. dyta, évarrios, 
Lat. ante (with meaning influenced by post), Germ. Antwort, ‘reply.’ 


L. avri with the Genitive only 
Local: 4&6 oy éoryxéres standing opposite to (from the point of view of the 
speaker, i.e. behind) which (pine-trees) X. A.4.7.6. In other meanings: 
Instead of, for, as an equivalent to: dvrt rodéuou eiphyy peace instead of 
war T. 4.20, ra map duol ddéoar dvtl r&v oto: to prefer what I have to 
offer you here instead af what you have left at home X.A.1.7.4, rhv 
rereurhy dyrl ris ray Cdyrwyv cwryplis AAddEavro they exchanged death for 
the safety of the living P, Menex. 237 a; in return for, hence av@’ drov 
wherefore 8. 1.585; for wpds in entreaty: o dvtl raldwy ravde ixerevoner 

we entreat thee by these children here 8. O. C. 1326. 


2. avri in Composition 


Instead, in return (avyrididdvar give in return), against, in opposition to (avridé- 
yew speak against). 


1684. ans (Lesh. etc. dx’) from, off, away from; originally of 
separation and departure. Cp. Lat. ab, Eng. off, of. 


1. Garé with the Genitive only 

a. Local: xararydjods ard rob trmov leaping down from his horse X. A. 1.8, 28, 
EOjpevev ard immov he used to hunt (from a horse) on horseback 1. 2. 7, 
dd Jardoons at a distance from the sca T.1.7. Figuratively: dar 
Gedy dpxbpevoe beginning with the gods X. A.6, 3.18, 

b. Temporal: ag’ éorépas after evening began (after sundown) X. A. 6. 3. 23, drs 
rot abrol cnuelov on the same signal 2. 5. 82, dx r&yctrev after meals 
X.R.L. 5.8, dg’ od since. 

ce. Other relations: (1) Origin, Source: in prose of more remote ancestry: 
tobs pev dd Ocdy, robs 8° €& abr&y ray Oedv yeyorbras some descended 
(remotely) from gods, others begotten (directly) of the gods themselves 
1.12.81. (This distinction is not always observed.) Various other 
relations may be explained as source. 

(2) Author: as agent with passives and intransitives, when an action is done 
indirectly, through the influence of the agent (v6 of the direct action 
of the agent himself), Not common, except in Thuc. (chiefly with 
mparrecbar, deyecOar, and verbs of like meaning): érpdx@n da atray 
ovdev Epyor nothing was done under their rule T.1.17. The starting- 
point of an action is often emphasized rather than the agent: dad 
TOAAGY kal rpds wodAOds AOYor yryrouevor speeches made by many and to 
many 'T. 8. 93, 
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(3) Cause (remote): ard rovrou Too ToAwhuaros éryvdOn he was praised in 
consequence of this beld deed T. 2. 25, rafira obx dra rixys éylyvero, 
GAN dwd wapackevijs ris éufs this happened not from, chance but by 
reason of the preparations I made L. 21.10. 

(4) Means, Instrument: orpdérevpa cuvédeter dd xpyydtwrv he raised an army 
by means of money KX. A.1.1.9; rarely of persons: dm’ adra&y Brdyar 
to do injury by means of them T. 7. 29. 

(5) Manner: 416 rot rpogavois openly T. 1. 66, 

(6) Conformity: dd roi trou on a basis of equality T.3.10, dd Euppaylas 
atrovouos independent by virtue of (according to) an alliance 7. 87. 


‘N.—dré with gen. is sometimes preferred to the simple gen., often for 


emphasis: of Ayo. dg’ ipGy the words that proceed from you T. 6. 40, értyer dd 
worry a few of the many 1.110 (cp. 1817a). Thuc. has many free uses of dé. 


2. aré in Composition 


From, away, off (ariévac go away, dworaxliew wall of), in return, back (daro- 


biidvac give back what is due, dwarrety demand what is one’s right). 
Separation involves completion (lence dravadioxey utterly consume, dro- 
Gbav pay of a vow), or privation and negation (drayopevew forbid, dro- 
ruyxdvew miss). Often almost equivalent to an intensive (dmo¢dva: speak 
out, drodexwivat point out, dmotohuay dare without reserve). 


1685. 8d (Lesb. £4) through, originally through and out of, and 


apart (separation by cleavage), a force seen in comp. (cp. Lat. dis-,’ 
Germ. zwi-schen). 


a. 


c, 


1. Sid with the Genitive 

Local: through and out of (cp. Hom. didx, dcawpd), as 80 Bpov eyxos HOev 
the spear went clear through his shoulder A481, dxotoa: S1a r€édovs to listen 
Srom beginning to end Lyc. 16. Zhrough, but not out of: 64 Trodeulais 
(vfs) ropever Gar to march through the enemy's country X. Hi. 2.8 and often 
in figurative expressions: 6.4 xe.pds éxeev to control T. 2.13, dud ordparos 
éyew to have in one’s mouth (be always talking of) X. C. 1.4.25 (also ava 
oréua). 

Temporal: of uninterrupted duration; as 5:4 vucrés through the night X&. A. 
4. 6. 22, dia wavrds constantly T. 2. 49. 

Intervals of Space or Time: dca déxa érddicwy ut intervals of ten battlements 
T. 3.21, 5a xpbvov after an interval L. 1.12, intermittently Aes. 3. 220, dd 
morro at a long distance T. 3. 94. 

Other relations: Means, Mediation (per): atrds d¢ éavrod ipse per se D, 48. 

- 15, 6:4 rotrou ypdpupata wéuyas sending a letter by this man Aes. 3. 162. 
State or feeling: with efva:, yiyverOar, Zxecv, of a property or quality: ded 
pbBov cial they are afraid T. 6.34, 80 gouxlas elyev he kept in quiet 2. 22, 
edbety huty dia. pdxns to meet us in battle 2.11, abrots ba didlas lévac to enter 
into friendship with them X. A. 3.2.8. Manner: da raxéwy quickly T. 4. 8. 


2. 8G with the Accusative 
Local: of space traversed, through, over (Epic, Lyric, tragic choruses): 6d 
ddpara through the halls A 600; 5:4 wxra 8510 is quasi-temporal. 
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b. Cause: owing to, thanks to, on account of, in consequence of (cp. propter, ob): 
51a robs Geods eowtouny I was saved thanks to the gods T). 18. 249, ripduevos 
uh de éavrbv, AdAd Sid SdEar wpoydywy honoured, not for himself, but on 
account of the renown of his ancestors ?, Menex. 247 b. So in ef pt did reve 
(rt) had it not been for in statements of an (unsurmounted) obstacle: gal- 
vovTat KparioavTes ay TS Pagiéws wpaynaTwr, ef wh did KoOpoy it scems they 
would have got the better of the power of the king, had it not been for 
Cyrus I. 6. 92. 

c. dd is rarely used (in place of évexa) to denote a purpose or object: did rv 
agerépay ddtav for the sake of their honour T. 2. 89, 5¢ érnpear for spite 
D. 39. 32 (cp. 614 vocov evexa tryielas on account of disease in order to gain 

. health P. Lys. 218 e). 

d. dd with gen. is used of direct, 8:4 with accus. of indirect, agency (fault, merit, 
of a person, thing, or situation), 5d with gen. is used of an agent employed 
to bring about an intended result; dé with accus. is used of a person, thing, 
or state beyond our control (accidental agency). (1) Persons: émpatay 
ratra S¢ Eipupdyou they effected this by the mediation of Eurymachus 
T. 2.2, rd dca rovrous drokwhbra what has been lust by (the fault of) these 
men D. 6.34. The accus. marks a person as an agent not as an instrument. 
(2) Things: yoyo. 7 Sy édevdepios 6 Blos rapacxevacO4cerat laws, by means 
of which a life of freedom will be provided X. C. 3.3, 62, dia rods vdyous 
Berrious yryvoperor GvOpwroe men become Letter thanks to the laws 8. 1. 22. 
Sometiines there is little difference between the two cases: 8¢ @p drapr’ 
drwdrero 1D. 18,33, 8¢ obs dart’ darddero 18, 35. 

N. — dé with gen. (= through) is distinguished from the simple dative (= by): 

&¢ of SpGuer Kal § dxovouey P.Th. 184c. 

e. For dé with accus. to express the reason for an action, the dative is some- 
times used (1517): rots rempaypévas poPotpevos rods AGnvalous fearing the 
Athenians by reason of what had happened T. 3,98, The dative specilies 
the reason less definitely than dé with the accusative. 

f. When used in the same sentence, the dative may express the immediate, did 
with the accus. tle remoter, cause: deGevela cwpdrwy 51d riy ctrodelay vre- 
xdpovy they gave ground from the fact that they were weak through lack 
of food T. 4. 36. 

g. du with accus. contrasted with ord with gen.: pycouev atrd bf exetva ind 
Ths abrob xaklas daokwddvar we shall say that it (the body) ts destroyed 
on account of those (remoter) causes (as badness of food) by tts own evil 
(immediately) P. R. 609 e. 


3. Sd in Composition 


Through, across, over (diaBalvew cross), apart, asunder (Staxénrav cut in two, 
diaxpivery discernere, duadépar iffer, diafvyrivar disjotn), severally (dia- 
Odbvar distribute). 

d:a- often denotes intensity, continuance, or fulfilment (d:iapéver remain to 
the end, d:apbelpey destroy conupletely). d:a- is common in the reciprocal 
middle (1726), as in Siadéyeoae converse ; often of rivalry (ot Searodtrevdpevor 
rival statesinen, diaxoyrigerda: contend in throwing the javelin). 
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1686. cls, és into, to, opposed to éé; from & + s (ep. Lat. abs from 
ab+s). See onév. On cis with the genitive by ellipsis, see 1302. 


1. els with the Accusative only 
In the Old Attic alphabet (2 a), generally used in Attica in the fifth century, 

EX was written, and this may be either eis or és. In the fourth century EID was 

generally written. In Thue. és is printed, but its correctness may be doubted ; 

other Attic prose writers use eis, the poets eds or (less frequently) és. It is not 
true that in poetry és is used only before consonants, efs only before vowels. 

a. Local: of the goal: Zixedol €& "Iranlas dudAnoav és Dexedlav the Sicels crossed 
over out of Italy into Sictly T.6.2; with a personal object: #AGev éx r7s 
"Aolas es dv@purous dwépous he came from Asia to (a land of) poor men T.1.9, 
éoréume: ypdupata és (vl. mpds) Bacrkéa he dispatches a letter to (the 
palace of) the king 1.137 (of sending, ete., to individuals ds or mpés is 
used); against: ¢orpdrevocay és thy “Artixjy they invaded Attica T. 8.1, 
mwédepos Tots KopivGlows és rods "AOnvalovs war between the Corinthians and 
the Athenians 1.55; with verbs of rest, 1659 b. The idea of motion holds 
where Eng. uses in or at: redeurady ets rc to endin T.2.51. Extension: 
Tledorovvyclous StaBadeivy és rods "EXAnvas to raise a prejudice against the 
Peloponnesians among the Greeks T. 3. 109; in the presence of (coram): 
és 7d Kouvdy éyery to speak before the assembly 4. 58. 

b. Temporal: of the goal: up to, until: és éué up to my time Hdt. 1. 52, és rédos 
JSinally 3.40; at (by) such a time (of a fixed or expected time): spoetie els 
tplrqv tyuepiv mapetvac commanded them to be present on the third day 
X. C, 3.1.42, deere ets rpiaxocrhy nudpay come on the thirtieth day 5. 3.6. 
Limit of time attained: eds rowebroy xaipov ddiyudvar arriving at such a 
time L. 16.5. Extension (over future time): els Tov Aowrdy xpdvor tr all 
Suture time L. 16, 2. 

c. Measure and Limit with numerals: efs xtAlous to the number of (up to) « 
thousand X. A. 1.8. 5, els 380 two abreast 2. 4. 26, és Spaxuhy to the amount 
of a drachma T. 8. 29. : 

d. Other relations: Goal, Purpose, Intention: 4% oy warpis els o¢ droPddrec 
your country looks for help to you X. H. 6.1. 8, xpfc@a: els Tas opevdbras to 
use for the slings X. A. 3.4.17, wadedvew eis dperqv to train with a view to 
virtue P.G.519e. Relation to: caddv els orparidy excellent for the army 
X. C. 3.3.6, often in Thuc. (= mpés with accus.). Manner: els xaipdv in 
season X.C,3.1. 8, els OUvayty to the extent of one’s powers 4. 5. 52. 


2. eis in Composition 
Into, in, to (sicBalvew enter, elowpdrrew get in, exact a debt). 


1687. & in (poetic evé, civ, etvé), Lat. in with the abl, en-; opposed 
to els into, €& out of. On év with the genitive by ellipsis, see 1302. 
1. év with the Dative (Locative) only 
a, Local: in, at, near, by, on, amony: év Daapty in Sparta T.1. 128, 4 év 


Koptv0y udxn the battle at Corinth X. Ages. 7. 5, wéds olxovpévn év T]@ 
Bvgelvy wévry a city built on the Huxine X. A. 4.8. 22, év rq xdivp errands 
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standing upon the bed L. 1. 24 (év of superposition is rare), vbyor év raow 
ebddxtuor Tots “EXAnow laws famous among ail the Greeks P. L, 631 b, é» 
iptv edyunyopnoery he made an harangue before (coram) you D. 8. 74. With 
verbs of motion, see 1659a. Of circumstance, occupation, as of év rofs 
mpayuactv the men atthe head of affairs D. 9, 56 (so év eiptvy, Epyy, wperelg, 
prrocodig, P6By elvar; év atria xew to blame, év dpyy exev to be angry with); 
in the power of: év TG Oe@ rd Tédos Fv, odx euol the issue rested with God, 
not with ne D. 18. 198, év éaurg éyévero he came to himself X. A. 1, 5. 17. 
b. Temporal: in, within, during (ep. 1542): év mévre éreswy tn five years L. 19. 
29, év crovdais during a truce T. 1. 55, év 6 while. 
c. Instrument, Means, Cause, Manner (originally local): é¢v dp@adyoiouw 
tSwuar see with the eyes A 587, év évl xivdiveierfar to be endangered by 
(Le. to depend on) a single person T. 2. 35, év rovros 9 Wrotpevor A yal- 
povres either grieving or rejoicing at this P. R. 603 ¢, év rebrw dyhGoa to 
make clear by this 392e, év rp pavepp openly X. A.1.3.21. Conformity: 
év rots duotors vépors woujoavres ras xpices deciding according to equal laws 
T. 1. 77, & éuol in my opinion E. Hipp. 1820. 
N.—In many dialects, ¢.g. those north of the Corinthian Gulf (rarely in 
Pindar), éy retains its original meaning of in (with dat.) and inio (with accus.), 
The latter use appears in évdétia towards the right. 


2. év in Composition 
In, at, on, among (éumirrew fall in or on, évtvyxdvew fall in with, eyyedav 
laugh at, evamrey bind on). 


1688. é€, ix out, out of; from, from within, opposed to év, eis; cp. 
Lat. ex, e.. As contrasted with dé away from, é& denotes from within. 


1. &, & with the (Ablatival) Genitive only 
In Arcadian and Cyprian és (= é£) takes the dative. 

a. Local: é« Sowikns édabvwv marching out of Phoenicia X. A. 1.7.12; of 
transition: é« relovos epevyor they fled when at (from) a greater distance 
1.10.11. On é in the constructio pracgnans, see 1660 a. 

b. Temporal: éx ro dpiorov after breakfast X. A. 4.6.21, ée raliwy from boy- 
hood 4. 6. 14, 

c. Other relations: immediate succession or transition: &\Aqy é& dAAns wérews 
dpePbuevos exchanging one city for another P. A. 37d, ék modduov roiod- 
pevos elpiyyy making peace after (a state of) war D. 19.138, é« rrwx dy 
Tovar ylyvovrar from beggars they become rich 8.66. Origin: immediate 
origin (whereas d7é is used of remote origin, 1684. 1.c): dya@ol kal ¢f 
aya8y noble and of noble breed P. Phae. 246a. Agent, regarded as the 
source: with pass, and intr. verbs instead of ir6 (chiefly poetic and in Hdt.): 
mores éx Bacthéws dedouévae cities a gift (having been given) of (by) the king 
&. A. 1.1.6, wpyoroyetro ex rdvrwy tt was agreed by all T.2.49; but. é« is 
often used with a different force, as ék ry ruxdvrwy dvOporur cuvexic Ojvat 
to have been settled by the vulgar (as constituent parts of a whole) Lyc. 62. 
Consequence: é& adrof rod epyou in consequence of the fact itself T. 1. 75. 
Cause or ground of judgment (where the dat, is more usual with inanimate 
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objects): éf of S:€Badrev adrdy for which reason he accused him X. A. 6.6. 
il. Material: 7d &yxirpor e ddduavtos the hook of adamant P. R. 616. 
Instrument and means: é« T&p wbvey rds dperas Kracba. to acquire by labour 
the fruits of virtue T. 1.123. Conformity: é« Trav rouwy in accordance with 
the laws 1.24.28. Manner (rare): é« tof toov on equal terms T.2.3. 
Partitive (ep. 1317 a): éx 7&v Suvapévwy elot they belong to the class that 
has power P. G. 525e. 


2. e, & in Composition 
Out, from, off, away (cp. eeratvery drive out and away); often with an impli- 
eation of fulfilment, completion, thoroughness, resolution (écrépGew sack 
utterly, éxdvdexew teach thoroughly). Cp. 1648. 


1689. él (ep. Lat. ob) upon, on, on the surface of; opposed to 
ind under, and to trép when iaép means above the surface of. 


L. él with the Genitive 

a. Local: upon: ofr? dri -yijs 086 bard yijs neither upon the earth nor under the 
earth P. Menex. 246d, éri Opévou éxabéfero he seated himself on a throne 
X. C.6.1.6; ofthe vehicle (lit. or figur.) upon which : érir dv immu dxete bat 
to ride on horseback 4. 5,58 (never éri with dat.), érl rs éuijs veds on 
my ship L. 21.6; in the direction of : érl Zdpdewy Fpevye he fled toward 
Sardis X.C. 7.2.1; in the presence of (ep. wapd with dat.): éwl uaptipwy 
before witnesses Ant.2.y.8. érlis rarely used of mere proximity in poetry 
or standard prose. 

N. — In expressions of simple superposition éf with the gen. denotes familiar 
relations and natural position ; whereas érf with the dat. gives clear and emphatic 
outlines to statements of the definite place of an object or action, is used in 
detailed pictures, and marks the object in the dative as distinct from the subject 
of the verbal action. ért with the gen. is colourless and phraseological, and often 
makes, with the verb or the subject, a compound picture. Even in contrasting 
two objects ér{ with gen. is used since no special point is made of position. 
With (unemphatic) pronouns of reference (adv0d) ert with gen. is much more 
frequent than éré with dat. The distinction between the two cases is often the 
result of feeling; and certain phrases become stereotyped, now with the gen., 
now with the dat. 

b. Temporal, usually with personal gen.: tn the time of: éml rv rpoyérwr in 
the time of our ancestors Aes. 3. 178, éx’ éuod in my time T. 7.86, éri rob 
Aexedretkou morduou in the Decelean war T). 22. 15. 

c. Other relations: yevety &rl 19s dvolas ris abr%s to persist in the same folly 
D. 8.14, & él ray dddwv dpSre, rab7’ ep tudy abrav dyvoetre what you see 
in the case of others, that you ignore in your own case I. 8.114, ép éaurdr 
éxdpovy they proceeded by themselves X. A. 2.4.10, évi rerTdpwr four deep 
1.2.15, of éwi rev wpayudray the men in power TD. 18. 247. 


2. emi with the Dative 


a. Local: en, by: oixobory érl r@ loOu@ they dwell on the isthmus T. 1. 56, 7d éri 
Oardaag retxos the wall by the sea 7.4. The dat. with éré denotes proxim- 
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ity much more frequently than the gen. with éaf; but denotes superposition 
less often than the gen. with ért. 

b. Temporal (rare in prose) : 4» #Acos éwi dvopais the sun was near setting X. A. 
7.3. 34, 

c. Other relations: Succession, Addition: 78 ért rodr@ y aréxpivac answer the 
next question P. A.27b, dvéorn én’ air he rose up after him X. C.2. 3.7, 
érl 7@ city byov relish with bread KX. M. 3.14.2. Supervision: dpywy émi 
totroi $v there was a commander over them X.C. 5.8.56. Dependence: 
nad’ &cov érriy én’ euol as far ds is in my power 1.6.8. Condition: é@ ofs rhy 
elpqyyny érongdyeba on what terms we made the peace D.8.5. Reason, mo- 
tive, end, as with verbs of emotion (instead of the simple dative, 1517): 
wavra Tatra Gavydiw éxl re «édhee I am astonished at all these trees 
because of their beauty X.O.4.21, ode ert réxvn Euabes GAN éri radelg 
you learned this not to make it a profession but to gain general culture 
P. Pr. 312 b. Hostility (less cominon in prose than in poetry ; usually with 
accus.): 4 éri T@ Mydyp Evupaxla the alliance against the Medes T.3. 63. 
Price: ér? row; for how much ? P. A. 41 a. 


3. él with the Accusative 


a. Local: of the goal: efeAatve: éri rév moraudy he marches to the river X. A. 
1.4.11, dqicovro érirdv rorapéy they arrived at the river 4. 7.18 (rarely the 
gen. with verbs of arrival), dvéBa:vey érl tov trmov he mounted his horse 
X.C.7.1.1. Extension: é7i wacay ’Agiay é&\dbyytor famous over all Asia 
P. Criti. 112 e. 

b. Temporal: extension: érl woddas Audpas for many days TD. 21, 41. 

c. Quantity, measure: évi pixpdy @ litile, éi mhéov still more, éxl way in gen- 
eral, whdros Exwy whelov H ér! S00 orddia wider than (up to) two stades 
KC. 7. 5.8. 

d. Other relations: Purpose, object in view: wéwrev ért catarxomyy to send for 
the purpose of reconnoitering X. C. 6.2.9, dmértethay él xpjuara they sent 
Sor money T.6.74. Hostility: grdeov ér? rods "A@nvatous they sailed against 
the Athenians 2.90. Reference: 7d éz’ éué (with or without elva:) as far 
as Tam concerned (more commonly én’ éuol) ; 14 ye én’ éxeivoy elvor LL. 13.58. 


N.— To express purpose é/ with accus. is generally used when the purpose 
involves actual or implied motion to an object; éri with dat. is used when the 
purpose may be attained by mental activity. 


4. érl in Composition 
Upon (émvypageyv write upon), over (érurdeiy sail over), at, of cause (érixal- 
pew rejoice over or at), to, toward (érBonfety send assistance to), in ad- 
dition (€rWSbvat give in addition), against (ériBoudebery plot against), after 
(érvylyvecbu be born after, émicxevdgtev repair); causative (éradybedverv 
verify) ; intensity (érinpiarev hide; éwiPovheter@ar further deliberate = 
reflect) ; reciprocity (émipelyrucdar dddjdos exchange friendly dealings). 


1690. xard down (cp. xarw), opposed to dvd. With the genitive 
(the genitive proper (of the goal) and the ablatival genitive) and the 
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accusative. With the genitive, the motion is perpendicular; with 
the accusative, horizontal. 


1. Kxard with the Genitive 

a. Local: down from, down toward, under: addpevor xara THs wérpas having 
leapt down from the rock X. A.4,2.17, car’ ixpas utterly, completely (down 
from the summit) P.L. 909 b, pix} card xOovds gyero his soul went down 
under the earth Y 100, pbpoy xara ris xedadfs kataxdarres having poured 
myrrh (down) over their heads Y.R.398a; rarely of rest: 6 card yijs the 
man under the earth X.C. 4, 6.5. 

b. Temporal (very rare): card ravrds Toi aldves for ali eternity Lyc. 7. 

c. Other relations: against, as kar’ éuavrod épety to speak against myself P. A. 
37b; rarely in a favourable or neutral sense, as of cata Anpoobévovs ératvo. 
the eulagies on Dentosthenes Aes. 3.50, xara mdvrwy dhéyer to speak with 
regard to all X.C.1.2.16; by (with verbs of swearing), as éuvivruy roy 
8pxov xara lep@y Terelwy let them swear the oath by Git. down over) full- 
grown victims T.5. 47. 


2. ard with the Accusative 

a. Local: @rdeov xara morapdy they sailed down-stream Hat. 4.44, xara ras 
eloddous éperbyevor following to the entrances X.C.3. 8.64. Extension : 
Kad’ SAnv Thy wor throughout the entire city Lyc. 40, xara ya» by land 
L. 2. 82, dudxovres rods kad’ abrots pursuing those stationed opposite them- 
selves X. A. 1.10.4, 

b. Temporal (post-Homeric): xara rdodv during the voyage T. 3. 32, car’ éke?- 
voy ray xpbvoy at that dime 1. 139, of nad’ daurdv his contemporaries 1). 20.738. 

c. Other relations: Purpose: xara odav fxev came for the purpose of seeing T. 
6,31, Conformity : card robrous iirwp an orator after their style P.A.17b, 
Kara, Tods vdpous according to the laws D.8.2. Ground on which an act is 
based: card gidlav owtng to friendship T.1. 60. Comparisons: peltw 
h xara ddxpva wemovOdres having endured sufferings too great for (than 
according to) tears 7.75 (cp. maior quam pro). Manner: xa’ youxlay 
quietly T.6.64, Distribution: car’ 6vn nation by nation T.1. 122, déxa 
dpaxpaixar’ ivdpa ten drachmae the man Aes. 3.187, kara opas adrods per 
se T.1.79. Approximate numbers: card revrjxovta about fifty Wat. 6.79. 

3. Kara i Composition 

Down from above (xarartrrew fall down), back (karadelrew leave behind), 
against, adversely (xarayryvécrey condemn, decide against, xarappovely 
despise), completely (xatamerpoty stone to death, karecGley eat up), often 
with an intensive force that cannot be translated. An intransitive verb 
when compounded with xaré may become transitive (1559). 


1691, peré: original meaning amid, among (cp. Germ. mit, Eng. 
mid in midwife). Hence properly only with plurals or collectives 
(so in Hom. with gen. and dat.). perd denotes participation, com- 
munity of action. weé4 (Lesb. and other dialects) agrees in meaning 
with perd, but is of different origin. 
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1. pera with the Genitive 

Usually of persons and abstract nouns, 

Local: among, together with, a8 xa@juevos nerd r&v Edrwy sitting among the 
rest P. R. 3590, @Goae per’ éxelvwv to sacrifice in company with them X.C. 
8.3.1; on the side of, as oi werd Ktpov BdpBapoe the barbarians in the army 
of Cyrus X.A.1.7.10, werd rav Adunuérww modeuety to wage war on the 
side of the wronged D. 9, 24, od wera Tod rrHjOovs without the consent of the 
people T. 8.66; besides: -yevduevos pera Tod Evverod xa! Suvards showing 
himself powerful as well as sagacious T.2.15. Accompanying circum- 
stances (concurrent act or state) : werd cevdtver Krygdpevos (Thy rdkty) having 
acquired their position amid dangers D. 3.36, dtrn werd PbBov grief and 
terror 7.7.75. Joint efficient cause: pera wévav édhevOlpiy érolnoay Thy 
‘Edddda by (amid) struggles they freed Greece L.2.55. Conformity: pera 
Tey vonar in accordance with the laws 3. 82. 


2. perd with the Dative (Locative) 
Chiefly Epie (usually with the plural or with the collective singular of persons 
or things personified, or of the parts of living objects): wera uryoripow 
gamer he spake amid the suttors p 467, wera pect! in their hearts A 246. 


3. perd with the Accusative 
Local: into the midst of: vexpovs épucay pera hady "Axara they dragged the 
dead into the midst of the host of the Achaeans E573; with an idea of 
purpose: idva: pera Néoropa to go after (in quest of) Nestor K 73. Exten- 
sion over the midst of: werd wdnOiv throughout the multitude B 143. 
Phrase: pera xelpas ?xav to have in hand T. 1. 138. 
N. — From the use in wer’ ty via Raive Geolo he went after the steps of the yoddess 
7 30 is derived the prose use: after (of time or rank), aS peri rd Towikd after 
the Trojan war T. 2, 68, werd Geods Pix Oerdraroy after the gods the soul ts must 
divine P. L. 726. The range of werd with acc. in Attic prose is not wide. 


4. perd ix Composition 
Among (yeradidévar give a@ share), after, in quest of (ueraméumesOar send for). 
When one thing is among other things, it may be said to come after 
another, to succeed or alternate with it; hence of succession (ueOnpepivds 
diurnus ; cp. ped npdpay after daybreak), alteration or change (peraypd- 
ev rewrite, perapéhev repent ie. care for something else), 
When contrasted with ov, werd often denotes, participation: § uéroxos 
the partner, 6 cuvédy the companion. abv often denotes something added. 
But werd is usually the prose preposition for ov», thongh it does not 
mean tnelusive of. 


1692. wapé (Hom. rapai, Lat. por- in porrigere) alongside, by, near. 
Except with the accusative mapa is commonly used of persons and 
personified things. 

1. wrapdi with the (Ablatival) Genitive 
Usually coming or proceeding from a person, in Hom, also of things; cp, 
de chez, 
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a. Local: of atroyodoivres mapa Bacrhéws the deserters from the king X. A. 2, 1.6. 
In poetry, where we might expect the dat. (16594): @ypero rap’ “Hpys lit. 
he awoke from the side of Hera 05, In standard Attic prose rapdé with the 
gen. of a thing is excessively rare. When so used, the thing is personified, 
or the thing implies a person (as réAts, dpx%, 6éarpor). 

b. Author, Source (cp. 1410) : with verbs of receiving, taking, asking, learning, 
sending, eic.: wapd Midwy thy apxyv éAduBavoy Ilépra: the Persians 
wrested the empire from the Medes X. A. 3.4.8, rapa ood éudfopev we 
learned from you X.C. 2.2.6; % wapa ré&v bedy etvoia the good-will on 
the part of the gods D. 2.1 (less commonly dé); with passives and in- 
transitives (instead of t1é with the gen. of the agent): rad wap rfs roxns 
SupnOévra the gifts of Fortune I. 4. 26, .rotro rapa awdvrwy opodoyerrac 
this is acknowledged on all sides (on the part of all) L. 30. 12, 


2. wapa with the Dative 


Almost always of persons in standard Attic prose; cp. chez. 

a. Local: od rapa pyrpl otrodvra: of raides, GAG Tapa TH Sdacxddw the boys do 
not eat with their mothers, but with their teachers X.C,1. 2. 8, wap’ épol 
oxnvobdy to mess with me (as chez mot) 6.1.49; of things: Ta mapa Gaddrry 
xwpla the places along the sea X. A. 7. 2, 25. 

b. Other relations: Possessor: 7d uev xpioloy map rovry, ol dé KlvdUvo. map’ opty 
this man has the gold, you the dangers Aes.3. 240; of the superior in com- 
mand: of rapa Bacide? bvres those under the king X. A. 1.5.16; of the 
person judging: dvatrios wapa Tots erparidrais Dlameless in the opinion 
of the troops X.C. 1. 6.10, dporoyetrae rapa re Sip it is agreed in the 
optnion of the people Lyc. 54 (here rapa denotes the sphere of judgment); 
with the gen. after a passive (1692.1. b) it denotes the source. 


3. mapa with the Accusative 


a. Local; of motion to, in prose only of persons: fxe wap’ éud come to me X.C. 
4.5.25; motion along, by, past. (a place): rapa yiv whelv sail along shore 
T. 6.13; of parallel extent (along, alongside, beside) with verbs of motion 
and of rest (often the dat.), and often when no verb is used: 4ywrep ZkaBor 
vaiv, dvéGecav rapa 7d tpowatoy the ship they captured they set up alongside 
of the trophy T.2.92, efwev atrg pévav wap’ éavrév he told him to remain 
close by him X.C.1.4.18, 76 wedloy 7d rapa Tov moTapbr the plain extending 
along the river X.A.4.3.1, Fv mapa rhv d5dy xphn there was a spring by the 
road 1. 2.13. Contrary to: mapa robs vopous } Kar’ abrods contrary to 
(i.e, going past) the laws or in accordance with them D. 23.20; in ad- 
dition to (along beside) : Zyw rapa tara ado re Neyer besides this I have 
to say something else P. Ph. 107 a. Phrase: wap édlyor érowdvro Kiéavipov 
they treated Cleander as of no account (cp. ‘next to nothing’) X. A. 6.6.11: 
b. Temporal: (duration) rapa rdvra roy xpdvor throughout the whole time D.5.2, 
(momentary) rapa Ta deud in the hour of danger Aes. 3.170, wap’ abra rabi- 
khuara atthe time of (i.e. immediately after) the offences themselves D.18. 18. 
c. Other relations: Cause = did: rapa rhy qyerépiv duédderay in consequence of 
our negligence I). 4, 11, ef rapa 7d rpoao Odo Gar Kexdddoras if it was prevented 
by being perceived in advance 19.42. Dependence: rapa rofro yéyove rh 
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Tov EAMivey the fortunes of the Greeks depend on this D.18.932. Meas- 
ure: wapd uixpdy PrOouer €aviparodicbijvar we had a narrow escape (came 
by alittle) from being enslaved 1.7.6, rapa word by far 'T. 2.8. Comparison : 
etéracoy wap G&hAyha contrast with each other D. 18. 265, yemmdy pelvwr 
Tapa Thy kafeoryKviay Gpay stormy weather more severe than was to be ex- 
pected at the season then present T. 4.6. 


4. rapa in Composition 
Alongside, by, beside (wapiévar go alongside), beyond, past (rapehavyver drive 
past), over (wapopéy overlook), aside, amiss (mapaxovery misunderstand). \ 


1693. ‘rept around (on all sides), about; cp. wép round about. 
Lat. per in permagnus. zepi ig wider than audi: ep. X. Veet. 1. 7 ob 
mepipputos oboa aorTep vao0S . . . dudtOddatros yap cor it (Attica) is not, 
like an island, surrounded by the sea... for tt has the sea, on two sides. 
On zepé post positive, see 1665. ; 


1. wept with the Genitive 

a. Local (poetic) : rept rpérios BeBads riding on (astride) the keel e180. 

b. Other relations: about, concerning (Lat. de), the subject about which an act 
or thought centres: rep! ratpides uaxotpeva: fighting for their country T. 
6. 69 (cp, brép), Selois rept rob viob fearing for his son X.C. 1.4, 22, déyew 
rept ris elpjyns to speak about peace T. 5.55; 7a wept reos instead of ra 
wept riva is used in the neighbourhood of a verb of saying or thinking (which 
takes wept with gen.): 74 wepl rs dperas the relations of virtue P. Pr. 300 e. 
Superiority (cp. 1402) : repleror yuraxGy eldos thou dost surpass women in 
beauty o 248, wep) wavrds wotobpevot regarding as (more than everything) 
all-important T. 2. 11 (cp. 1873). 


2. wept with the Dative 
a. Local: about: of arms, dress, etc., in prose :-orperrol wept rols rpaxiydois Col- 
lars about their necks X.A.1.5.8, & rept tots owuacey txover the clothes 
about their persons 1. ep. 9. 10 (only case in the orators), repl Sovpl A 303. 
b. Other relations (usually poetic) : External cause: deloavres rept rats vavely 
afraid for their ships T.7.53 (with verbs of fearing, repl with the gen. is 
fear of or fear for). Inner impulse: epi rd pBer from fear A. Pers, 694, 


3. wept with the Accusative 

a. Local: of position: drésreAav vais wept Ledrordvynooy they despatched ships 
round about Peloponnese T. 2.23, @xour repl racay Thy Lixedlav they settled 
all round Sicily 6.2; of persons: of wept ‘HpdxdXecrov the followers of 
Heraclitus P. Crat. 440 . 

b. Indefinite statement of time and number: sept &p@por about dawn T. 6.101, 
wept EBSouhxorra about seventy 1. 54. 

ce. Other relations : Occupation: of repl thy povotxhy Byres those who are engaged 
in liberal pursuits 1.9.4; connected with, of general relation (with refer- 
ence to): of vbyor ol rept rods ydpous the laws about marriage P. Cr. 50d, 
wepi Beods docBéoraro: most impious in regard to the gods X. 1.2. 3.58, 
7a wepl Tas vats naval affairs T.1.18. Verbs of action (except verbs of 
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striving) prefer repi with accus., verbs of perception, emotion, knowing, 
prefer wept with gen. But the cases often shift. 
4. epi in Composition - 
Around, about (repiéxey surround), beyond, over (wepietvac excel; and wepropav 
look beyond, overlook, suffer), (remaining) over (weprylyrecOac remain over, 
result, and excel), exceedingly (repexapys very glad). 


1694. -«pé (Lat. pro, for) before. Cp. dvri, whieh is narrower in 
meaning. 
1. mpd with the Genitive only 

a. Local: mpd 7Gv dpatay in front of the wagons X. C.6. 2. 36. 

b. Temporal: xpd rs udxys before the batile X. A. 1.7.13. 

c. Other relations: Defence or care (cep. brép): diaxiwddvetery rpd Bacidéws to 
incur danger in defence of (prop. in front of) the king X.C.8.8.4. Prefer- 
ence (cp. dvrl): of éravobvres mpd dixavorbyys abixlay those who laud injustice 
in preference to justice P. R.361¢, wpd rodhot roetoda to esteem highly 
(in preference to much) I. 5.138, gwvrety mpd rGvde to speak for them (as 
their spokesman) §.O0.T.10 (dvrl ravie = as their deputy, trep ravie as 
their champion). ; 

2. mp6 in Composition 

Before, forward, forth (mpoBddrev put forward), for, in behalf of, in defence of,. 
in public (apoaryopetery give public notice), beforehand (xpbdndos manifest 
beforehand), in preference (mpoapetc Oar choose in preference). 


1695. «pds (Hom. also zpori), at, by (fronting). Of like meaning, 
but-of different origin, is Hom. zori. 


1. mpés with the Genitive 

a. Local (not common in prose): 7d mpds éordpas reTxos the wall facing the west 
XK. H. 4.4.18, ra vrogiyia tyovres rpas rod rorapod having the pack-animals 
on the side toward the river X. A. 2. 2. 4. 

b. Other relations: Descent: pds rarpés on the fathers side Aes, 3.169. Char- 
acteristic : od yap fv mpds Tol Képov rpérov for it was not the way of Cyrus 
XK. A.1.2.11. Point of view of a person: mpds dvOpurwy alcxpés base in 
the eyes of men 2.5.20. Agent as the source, with passive verbs (instead 
of rd): duodroye’ras rpds wdvrwy it is agreed by all 1.9.20; to the advantage 
Of; crovdds roinadpevos rpds OnBalwy waddov # mpds davrav making a truce 
more to the advantage of the Thebans than of his own party X.H.7.1.17 ; 
in oaths and entreaties: rpds Gedy by the gods X. H. 2.4.21, 


2. mpds with the Dative 

Tn a local sense, denoting proximity (generally, in prose, of towns or buildings, 
not of persons): mpds rH wéder Thy wdxny woelobar to fight near the city 
T. 6.49; sometimes like dv, as wpds iepots rots Koivois dvareOfjvar to be dedi- 
cated in the common shrines T. 3.57. Occupation: #v 8dos rpds TS Ajuuare 
he was wholly intent upon his gain D. 19.127. In addition to: mpds abrots 
besides these T.7.57, Inthe presence of: mpos T@ diarryrH Neyer to speak - 
before the arbttrator D. 39, 22. 
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3. mpés with the Accusative 

a. Local (direction toward or to, strictly fronting, facing): byGs &kopev mpds 
avrovs we will lead you to them X.A.7.6.6, mpds vérov (toward the) south 
T. 3.6, iévae mpds rods rodepulous to go against the enemy X. A.2. 6.10. 

b. Temporal (rare): mpds qudpav toward daybreak X. H. 2. 4.6. 

ce. Other relations: friendly or hostile relation: mpés éue Aéyere speak to me 
X.C. 6. 4. 19, pedla wpds duds friendship with you L 5. 82, exépa mpds rods 
"Apyetous enmity to the Argives T. 2. 68, but 7 rpas yuas 2xOpa our enmity 
6. 80, 4% dréyGeca mpds rods OnBalovs our enmity to the Thebans and the 
enmity of the Thebans to us D. 18. 86. With words of hating, 
accusing, and their opposites, rpés is used either of the subject or of 
the object or of both parties involved. With words denoting warfare 
mpés indicates a double relation, and the context must determine which 
party is the aggressor or assailant: vavuaxla KopirGlwy mpds Kepxipalous 
a sea-fight between the Corinthians and the Corcyreans T.1.18 (here 
kal often suffices, as 6 AaxeSaiwovlwy cai "Hdelwy médeuos X. H. 8.2.81). 
Relation in general: o’déy atr@ mpds thy réduv doriv he has nothing to do 
with the ctty D. 21. 44, mpés robs Geods eboeBads Exey tu be pious toward the 
gods Lye. 15. Purpose: pds ri; to what end ? X. C_ 6. 3. 20, apos xdpuv 
éyeww to speak in order to court favour D. 4. 51; with a view to (often 
nearly = did): pbs rabra BovdeterOe eb wherefore be well advised T. 4. 87, 
mpds ra wapdyra im consequence of the present circumstances 6,41, Con- 
formity: mpds rhy délav according to merit X.C,8. 4. 29. Standard of 
judgment: o¥5é pds dpytptor rhy edSarmorlar expivoy nor did they estimate 
happiness by the money-standard I. 4. 76, xapa ws rpds rd TAHOos TSv wodt- 
trav dhaxlorn @ territory very small in proportion to the number of its 
citizens 4. 107; and hence of comparison: of PavAdrepor ray dvOpdmrwy mpos 
rods Evverwrépous .. . duecvor olkodor ras whdes the simpler class of men, in 
comparison with the more astute, manage their public affairs better T.3.37. 
Exchange: hdovas mpds pSovds xatadddrrecdar to exchange pleasures for 
pleasures P. Ph. 69a. 


4, mpés in Composition 
To, toward (mpocedavve drive to, mpoorpéray turn toward), in addition 
(rpochapBdvecy take in addition), against (aporxpotew strike against, bé 


angry with). Often in the general sense of additionally, qualifying the 
whole sentence rather than the verb. 


1696, civ (Older Attic giv; cp. Ion. Eopds from xovwos = xowds, 
Lat. cum) with. 


1. abv with the Instrumental Dative only. 
a, In standard (7.e. not Xenophontic) prose civ has been almost driven out 
of use by werd. It is used (1) in old formulas, as ody (70%) Oeois ‘with the . 
help of the gods, cdbv (rots) Srhos in arms, ete. (of things attached to a 
person), ody »@ intelligently ; (2) of sum totals (along with, including), as 
GREEK GRAM, —-25 
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aby rots #pyos rhéov 4 déxa tddarra ~xe he has more than ten talents in- 
terest included 1. 28, 138. 

b. ody is usually poetic (rare in comedy) and Xenophontic ; it is often used in 
the formulas of a (1) and of persons and things personified. Its older and 
poetic meaning is along with (of something secondary or added to the 
action) and with the help of. Soin Xen,: together with, along with: otv 
TH yuvarl Servety to sup with your wife X.C. 6.1.49; to reinforce the sim- 
ple dative : dkodovOely ctv rim, Topeter@ar avy rime (1524); with the collat- 
eral notion of help: with the aid of, as obv éxelup wdxerGa to fight with his 
help X.C. 5.3. 5. 

c. Means and Instrument (regarded as accompaniments of an action: the comi- 
tative instrumental): # xrijois atrGy toriy oddapnas oby 7H Bla, aNdAG wGdov 
ody rH evepyerta they (friends) are acquired, not by forcille means, but by 
kindness X. C. 8, 7. 13. 

d. Manner: ody yé\wre GAOov they went laughing X. A. 1.2.18. In conformity 
with (opp. to mapa): otk éewérpeve rp Shuy Tapa Tods vbuous Wndloacbat, 
GdAG ody Trois vduots AvavTidOn Tr. he did not permit the people to vote 
contrary to the laws, but, in conformity with them, opposed himself, etc. 
X.M. 4. 4, 2. 


2. ctv in Composition 
Together with (ovpBioby ive with, cupropeter@ac march in company with), to- 
gether (oupBdddev conicere), completely (ouprdnpody fill up), contraction 
in size (curréuvey cud short), and generally of union or connection. Stand- 
ard prose uses ovv- freely. 


1697, infp (Hom. also treip) over, Lat. super. For the contrast with 
eri, see 1689. 


1. trép with the Genitive 


a. Local: from over: trép rv dxpuv xaréBatvov they came down. over the heights 
T. 4.25; over, above: brép rs kdbuns yhdogos Fv above the village was a 
hall X. A. 1.10. 12. 

b. Other relations: in defence of, on behalf of: waxdpevos brép tuav Jighting 
for you (standing over to protect) P. L. 642.¢; in place of, in the name of: 
ey hé&w cal brép oot cai brép quay I will speak buth for you and Jor our- 
selves X. C. 3.3. 14. Purpose: trep rod raira daBely in order to get this 
D, 8. 44; concerning, about (often = repf in Demos. and the later orators é 
in inscr. after 300 B.C.): @éBos Urép rob wéddovros fear for the future - 
T. 7. 71, wh wept TO Stxalwy und brép rGv Ew mpaypdrwr not about your. 
just claims nor about your foreign interests D. 6. 35. 


2. trép with the Accusative 


a. Local: trép otddv éBfoero he pussed over the threshold v 63, of bmép ‘EAN 
orovrov oixotvres those who dwell beyond the Hellespont X.A.1. 1.9. 

b. Temporal (= rpé) rare: baép ra Mnduxd before the Persian wars T. 1.41. 

ce Measure: twép juicv more than half X. 0.3.3. 47, orép vOpwrov beyond 
the power of man P. L. 839d. 
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3. tarép in Composition 
Over, above (orepBadde cross over, Swepéxey trans. hold over, intr. be above), 
in behalf of, for (Sreppaxety poet. fight for), exceedingly (vrephpovety: be 
oven-pruud). 


1698, ixé (Hom. also trai, Lesbian ira-), under, by, Lat. sub. 


1. 6 with the Genitive 
a. Local (rare in Attic prose): out from under (poet., cp. dréx): pees xphyn dard 
onelous a spring flows out from a cave « 140, AaBaoyv Body bad dudtys taking 
an ox from a wagon X. A. 6.4.25; under (of rest): ré& md vhs (a fixed 
phrase) dravra all things under the ‘earth P. A. 18 b. 

b. Other relations (metaphorically under the agency of): Direct agent (with 
passives and with verbs having a Basie force); contrast bed, 1685, 2.d: 
awbevres dd god saved by you X. A. 2.5. 14, aloGopevos tr’ adropbdwr in- 
formed by deserters 'T. 5.2, 6 dxovew tora dvOpwrwy to be well spoken of 
by men X. A. 7.7. 23. With passive nouns: 4 t3d Mednrou ypagh the in- 
dictment brought by Melctus X.M.4. 4. 4, kdfjous bd ris Boudis invitation 
by the Senate D.19.82. Txternal cause: dwddero bd Ninod perished of 
hunger X. A. 1.5, 5, ode drt word tad Gv lawéwy éfthvres not going out far 
because of the cavalry T. 6.37. Internal cause: b1d rdy peylotwy viendérres, 
Tipis Kal déovs cal Spedlas constrained by the strongest motives, honour and 
Sear and profit 'T.1.76. External accompaniment, as pressure, in érétevoy 
b9d partiywr they shot under the lash X. A. 3.4. 25; sound, in d7d adn Sv 
to the accompaniment of flute-players T. 5. 70; light, in umd pavod ropever Oar 
te go with a torch X.R.L.5.7. Manner: vd srovdfs hastily T. 3.33. 

N. 1.—wré with the genitive of a thing personifies the thing. The things so 

personified are (1) words implying a person, as déyor, (2) external circum- 

stances, a8 cuudopd, «lrdivos, vOpos, (8) natural phenomena, as yeudr, (4) emo- 

tions, as vos. The dative may also be employed. See 1493, 1494. 


N. 2,—On iw6 to express the personal agent with the perf. pass. see 1498. 


2. ord with the Dative 

a. Local: under (of rest): éordvat tard tin Sévdpw to stand under a tree P. Phil. 
88 ¢. dé of place is more common with the dative than with the genitive. 

b. Other relations: Agent (poetic, except with verbs signifying to educate): td 
madorplin dyabp weradevuévos educated under (the guidance of) a good 
master P; Lach. 184e. Codperative cause (poet.): BH uw dutpore rourh he 
went under a blameless convoy Z171, Subjection: of bard Bacide? tyres the 
subjects of (i.e. those under) the king X.C.8. 1.6, u¢’ abr@ worjoasda: to 
bring under his own power 1). 18. 40. 


3. td with the Accusative 


a. Local: Motion under: ba’ adrdy (rév Adgor) orhoas Td oTpdTevua haliing the 
army under the hill X. A. 1.10.14. Motion down under (poet.): ela’ td 
yatay I shall go down under the earth & 333. Extension or position: al 
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br 75 Spos kGpyac the villages at the foot of the mountain X. A.7. 4. 5, 
Proximity: troxeuévn 4 Evora xd thy 'Arrixty Huboea lying close by 
(ander) Attica I. 4. 108. 

b. Temporal (of time impending or in progress): t1d wikra at the approach of 
night (sub noctem) ‘Lf. 2. 92, rd vixra during the night Hat. 9. 58, bad ryv 
elpqrny at the time of the peace I. 4.177. 

c. Other relations. Subjection: i175 ods roeieda to bring under their own 
sway T. 4. 60. 

4, ind in Composition 

Under (ororebévat place under), behind (orodelrew leave behind), seeretly (cp. 
underhand ; browéumety send as a spy), gradually (vroxaraBalvery descend 
by degrees), slightly (bropalrey shinea little) ; of accompaniment (trddev 
accompany with the voice); of an action performed by another (taoxnptrre- 
cba: have oneself proclaimed by the herald). 


IMPROPER PREPOSITIONS 


1699. Improper prepositions do not form compounds (1647). 


1700. With the Genitive. 

The list below contaius some of the adverbial words used as prepositions. 

{The more important words are printed in fat type. An asterisk denotes 
words used only in poetry. ] 

dyxod near, poet. and Ionic (also with dat.). Gvev without, except, besides, 
away from, rarely after its case, dria, dvrloy facing, against, poet. and Ionic 
(also with dat.). drep without, apart from, away from. &yxpv and péxpr as far 
as, until (of place, time, and number). dl«xnyv after the manner of (accus. of 
béxn). Sixa* apart from, unlike, except. éyyds near (with dat. poetical). low 
(ow) within. éxds far from, poetic and Ionic. éxarépwhey on both sides of. 
éxrés without. eumpoobev before. évavriov in the presence of (poet. against, 
gen. or dat.). évexa, évexev (Ion. eivexa, efvexev) on account of, for the sake of, 
with regard to, usually postpositive. From such combinations as roérou évexa 
arose, by fusion, the illegitimate preposition otvexa (found chiefly in the texts of 
the dramatists). %ep%e# beneath.  ivrés within. tw out of, beyond (of time), 
except. e004 straight to. xaravrixpt over against. xpida, Ad9pa unbeknown 
to. perafs between. péypr as faras. vodi* apart from. dmrwrbev behind. 
mapos* before. mfras* near (also with dat.). wépa beyond (ultra). mépay 
across (trans). mAyyv except, as whyy dvdpawbiwy except slaves KX. A. 2. 4. 27. 
Often an adverb or conjunction: ravri 59A\0v mdhy euol it is clear to everybody 
except me P. R. 529 a. amdyoiov near (also with dat.). wrbppw, mpbow far 
from. aplv*-before (Pindar). oyeddv¥ near. rHde* far from. xépw for the 
sake of (accus. of ydpis), usually after its case. ywpls without, separate from. 

1701. With the Dative. 

dpa together with, at the same time with. dpod together with, close to. 


1702. With the Accusative. 
4s to, of persons only, used after verbs expressing or implying motion. Prob- 
ably used especially in the language of the people. 
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THE VERB: VOICES 
ACTIVE VOICE 


1703. The active voice represents the subject as performing the 
action of the verb: Aotw I wash. 


a. Under action is included being, as 4 660s waxpa dare the way is long. 
1704. Active verbs are transitive or intransitive (920). 


1705. The action of a transitive verb is directed immediately 
upon an object, as turrw roy aida L strike the boy. 


1706. The object of a transitive verb is always put in the 
accusative (1553). 


1707. The action of an intransitive verb is not directed immedi- 
ately upon an object. The action may be restricted to the subject, 
as dAy® I art in pain, or it may be defined by an oblique case or by 
a preposition with its case, as dAy@ robs wédus F have a pain in my 
feet, adtxero eis Tv wodw he arrived ai the city. 


1708. Many verbs are used in the active voice both transitively and intran- 
sitively. So, in English, turn, move, change. Cp. 1557 ff. 

a. The distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs is a graminatical 
. convenience, and is not founded on an essential difference of nature. 


1709. Active verbs ordinarily transitive are often used intransitively : 

a. By the ellipsis of a definite external object, which in some cases may be 
employed, as dyew (7d orpdrevpa) march, aipey (riy dyKipar) hoist the anchor, 
(ras vais) get under satl, start, drape Ga vats, Toy atparéy) sail away, march 
away, Stdyew (rdyv Blov) live, édatvery (roy Yrrov) ride, (rd dpa) drive, (roy 
otparév) march, karate (rovs trmrous, Ta brotiyia) halt, xaréxew (Thy vady) put 
in shore, mpocéxew (roy voSv) pay attention, redevtay (roy Bloy) dic. ‘The original 
sense has often been so completely forgotten that it becomes possible to say 
alpery r@ oTpaT@ set out with the army T. 2.12, dhadvwy ispodvn re Inrw riding 
with his horse in a sweat X. A. 1.8.1. 

b. mparrev, éxew with adverbs often mean to keep, to be: ef rparrew fare 
well, Kahds txew be well (bene se habere), éxew ovrws be so. So when a 
reflexive pronoun is apparently omitted: ¢x’ adrof stop there ! T). 45. 26. 

c. Many other transitive verbs may be used absolutely, ic. with no definite 
object omitted, as vicav be a@ victor, ddixety be guilty. Cp. ‘amare’ be in 
tove, ‘drink’ be a drunkard. This is. especially the case in compounds, e.g. of 
aGdrdatTey, dvbew, iSbvac, Krivery, awBdvery, delweiy, mecyrbvar. 

d. In poetry many uncompounded transitive verbs are used intransitively. 
Many intransitive verbs become transitive when compounded with a prep., espe- 
cially when the compound has a transferred sense, 1559. In some verbs Ist 
aorist and ist perfect are transitive, 2d aorist and 2d perfect are intransitive. 
Cp. 819. 
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1710. Instead of the active, a periphrasis with ylyver@ac may be used, often 
to express solemnity. syvirai ylyvorra: they turned informers T.3. 2, wh bBpi- 
orns yévn ‘do not be guilty of outrage’ 8. Aj. 102. 


1711. Causative Active. —-The active may be used of an action 
performed at the bidding of the subject: Kipos 74 Bacidea xatéxavcey 
Cyrus burnt down the palace (i.e. had it burnt down) X.A.1.4.10. 
So with deoxreivey put to death, Odarew bury, olkodopeiy build, wadeve 
instruct, dvaxnpitre publicly procdaim. 


1712. An infinitive limiting the meaning of an adjective is usually active 
where English einploys the passive (cp. 2006). 


MIDDLE VOICE 


1713. The middle voice shows that the action is performed with 
special reference to the subject: Actua I wash myself. 


1714. The middle represents the subject as doing something in which he is 
interested. He may do something to himself, for himself, or he may act with 
something belonging to himseis. 


1715. The future middle is often (807), the first aorist middle is 
almost never, used passively. 


1716. The object of the middle (1) may belongin the sphere of the subject, 
as his property, etc.: dovopar ras xeipas I wash my hands, or (2) it may be 
brought into the sphere of the subject: rovs érdivas pereréuparro they sent for - 
the haplites, or (8) it may be removed from the sphere of the subject : dwodisopat 
rhy olxlav I sell my house (lit. give away). Here the object is also the property | 
of the subject. 


1717. The Direct Reflexive Middle represents the subject as acting 
directly on himself. Self is here the direct object.. So with verbs 
expressing external and natural acts, as the verbs of the toilet: 
dAcipeoOur anoint oneself, AoveGu wash oneself; and xoopeloPa adorn 
oneself, orepuvodoOu crown oneself; yvavelerOur exercise oneself. 

a. The direct reflexive idea is far more frequently conveyed by the active 
and a reflexive pronoutl, 1723. 

b. The part affected may be added in the accusative: éralcaro rav pnpdv he 
smote his thigh X. C. 7. 3. 6. 


1718. So with many other verbs, as tcracGa: stand (place oneself), Tpé- 
meoOor turn (lit. turn oneself), dqrotic@a show oneself, rdtrecOar post oneself, 
dmoroyetoOar defend oneself (argue oneself off), dalverGa show oneself, appear, 
mapacKevaterOa prepare oneself, drdrkducda destroy oneself, perish. 


1719. The Indirect Reflexive Middle represents the subject as 
acting for himself, with reference to himself, or with something belonging 
to himself. Self is often here the indirect object. So qwopifecOa pro- 
vide for oneself (mopiLew provide), pudrdrreaba guard against (pddrrew 
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keep guard), uipeisba. choose (take for oneself), mapéxerOar furnish (mapé 
xev offer, present). 


1720. Cases in which the object is to be removed from the sphere of the 
subject may be resolved into the dative for oneself (1483): Thy Jgbiplay daro- 
GécGat to lay aside your indolence D.8.46, érpéparro robs immdas they routed 
the cavalry T.6. 98, rods éxSpods apiver@a: to ward off the enemy for them- 
selves, i.e. to defend themselves against the enemy 1.144. 

1721. The middle often denotes that the subject acts with somistifiog be- 
longing to himself (material objects, means, powers). It is often used of acts 
done willingly. Thus, rapéxec@ae furnish from one’s own resources, émayyennre- 
oat promise, make profession of, rlccOar Thy Wigdor give one’s vote, Thechar Ta 


brra ground arms, dmrodeliarOa yrouny set forth one's opinion, hayBdveoOal revos . 


put one’s hand on (seize) something. Thus, éoragyévor 7a Elegy having drawn 
their swords X,.A.7.4.16, waiSas éxxexouopévor oav they had removed their 
children T. 2.78, rporatoy orgodpevor having set up a trophy X.H.2.4.7, érdra 
woptcacGat to procure arms for themselves T. 4.9, érdiris uereréwpyaro he sent 
for hoplites 7.31, yuvaixa jyaybunv I married L. 1.6. 


1722. Under the indirect middle belong the periphrases of wovete@o. with 
verbal nouns instead of the simple verb (cp. 1754). oe7y with the same nouns 
means to bring about, effect, fashion, ete. 
elpjyny toetcOa make peace (of one nation at war with anether). 
elpjyny roety bring about a peace (between opponents, nations at war: of an 

individual). 

Opay roveto Par (= Onpav) hunt, Ofpiy roty arrange a hunt. 

Néyor roveig Oat (= Aéyerr) deliver a speech, Abyow rovetv compose a speech. 
vavyaylay movetc Oar (= vavpaxelv) fight a naval battle. : 
vavpaxlay moety bring on a naval battle (of the commander). 

65dy moretoOar (= ddeverv) make o journey, dddv rorety build a road. 
awédepor rroetr bar wage war, wédenoy wroiety bring about a war. 

orovbdas roeicbae conclude (make) a treaty, or truce. 

onovéas woeiy bring about a tréaty, or truce. 


1723. Active and Reflexive.— Instead of the direct middle the 
active voice with the reflexive pronoun is usually employed ; often 
of difficult and unnatural actions (especially with abris éavrdy, etc.). 

Ta brra rapéSocay xal chas abrovs they surrendered their arms and them- 
selves T. 4. 38, wc@dcas abrév hiring himself out D. 19. 29 (not pecOwodpevos, 
which means hiring for himself), caradéduxe THY airs avrod buvacrelay he him- 
self has put an end to his own sovereigniy Aes. 3. 233, qripwxer éavréy he has 
dishonoured himself D.21.103. But regularly éadyyeoGar hang oneself (1717). 

a. The active and a reflexive pronoun in the gen. or dat. may be used for 
the simple middle when the reflexive notion is emphatic: xarakelrew ovyypdu- 
para éavtSy to leave behind them their written compositions P. Phae. 267 d. 

1724: Middle and Reflexive. —The reflexive pronoun may be used with 
the middle : éavrdy droxpixrec Oa to hide himself P. R. 393 ¢ ; often for emphasis, 
as in contrasts: of yévy pact Baorcdéa xereSoal riva émicpdéar abrov Ktpy, of 8” 


‘ 
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éavTov éerirpdtacGac some say that the king issued orders for some one to slay 
him (Artapates) over (the body of) Cyrus, while others say that he slew himself 
with his own hand X. A. 1.8. 29, cp. also rl tiv wbdw mporfKe rorety, dpxhy xal 
rupavrlia Toy ‘EAjvwr dpBoar éauT@ xarackevatbuevor lkurmov; what did it be- 
seem the city to do when tt saw Philip compassing for himself dominion and 
despotic sway over the Greeks ? D.18. 66. 


1725. The Causative Middle denotes that the subject has something done 
by another for himself: éya ydép ce tabra eddatdunr for Thad you taught this 
XK. 0.1. 6. 2, waparl@er Gar ctrov to have food served up 8.6.12, Broe drda dpyfpyy- 
TOL, TAX @da roujoovrat all who have had their arms taken from them will soon 
get others made 6.1.12, éavrg oxnvhy xareckevdearo he had a tent prepared for 
himself 2. 1. 30. 


a. This force does not belong exclusively to the middle; cp. 1711. 


1726. Reciprocal Middle.— With a dual or plural subject the 
middle may indicate a reciprocal relation. So with verbs of con- 
tending, conversing (questioning, replying), greeting, embracing, ete. 
The reciprocal middle is often found with compounds of dd. 


ol dOAnral Hyywrlforro the athletes contended T.1.6, xaragrdyres éudxyovro when 
they had got into position they fought 1.49, dvip dvipi dtedéyovro they conversed 
man with man 8. 93, émipelyvva bar addrHdrous to have friendly intercourse with one 
another X.C. 7.4.5, ratra Siavepotvras: they will divide this up among themselves 
L.21.14, So airi@e@at accuse, DualveoGar malireat, péuperdar blame, apid- 
dobar vie, wapaxedebecGar encourage one another. 

a. The active may also be employed, as rodepely wage war. 

b. Some of these verbs have a passive aorist form, as dedéx nv (812). 


1727. The reciprocal relation may also be expressed (1) by the use of the re- 
flexive pronoun (cp. 1724) with the active: ¢@ovofciw éavrots they are mutually 
envious X.M.3.5.16; (2) by the use of dddiAwv, etc., with the active: dudi- 
oBnrodper GApros we are at variance with one another P. Phae. 263 a; (3) by 
repetition of the noun: rrwxds rrax@ Pbovder = begyars envy each other Hesiod 
W.D.26. The reflexive pronouns and éAdj\w», etc., may also be added to the 
middle. 


1728. Differences between Active and Middle.— As contrasted with the 
active, the middle lays stress on the conscious activity, hodity. or mental partici- 
pation, of the agent. 

In verbs that possess both active and middle: Bovdever@a: deliberate, Bovdet- 
ew plan, cra@pav measure, craQuacbac calculate, cxomeivy look at, oxometoOu 
consider, ExecGa: cling to, wavecGar cease (1734. 14). The force of the middle 
often cannot be reproduced in translation (dxovec@a:, Tindo@a:, dpiOuetoPat, a- 
mopetodat), and in some other cases it may not have been felt, as in épacda 
in poetry (xpoopac@a: occurs in prose). 

a. Many such verbs form their futures from the middle: dxodcopat, grouat, 
dpaprhoouat. See 805. — 

b. In verbs in -evw, the middle signifies that the subject is acting in a manner 
appropriate to his state or condition: modiretey be a citizen, wodtreverOae act as 
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a citizen, perform one’s Civic duties; mpecBedbev be an envoy, mpecBevec Oa nego- 
tiate as envoy or send envoys (of the State in its negotiations). But this force of 
the middle is not always apparent. 


1729. Middle Deponents (810) often denote bodily or mental action 
(feeling and thinking): dAAeoOa jump, rérecOar fly, dpyeioPa. dance, 
olxer Oar be gone, dépxerGar look; BovrAcaBar wish, aichdvecOe perceive, 
axpoacba listen, peppeodat blame, oiesOu conjecture, think Cit. take 
omens for oneself, from éres, Lat. avis, auspicium), pyetebas consider ; 
drodbperOar lament. 

a. Some of the verbs denoting a functional state or process have the middle 
either in all forms or only in the future. 

b. Verbs denoting bodily activity regularly have a middle future, 805-806. 


1730. Deponent verbs are either direct or indirect middles; direct: trw- 
xvetobar undertake, promise (lit, hold oneself under) ; indirect: xrac@a acquire 
for oneself, dywriterac contend (with one’s own powers). 


1731. The middle may denote more vigorous participation on the part of 
the subject than the active: ceverGar dart, but bday run. 


1732. The active is often used for the middle when it is not of practical 
importance to mark the interest of the subject in the action. The active implies 
what the middle expresses. So with perardume send Jor T. 7.15, Snrdoarres thy 
yrdpny setting forth their opinion 3. 87, rporatov arqaartes setting up atrophy 7.5. 


1733. The passive form may have reflexive force, a8 xivyOjva set oneself in 
motion, dwaddayhva remove oneself, évarrwhfrat oppose oneself, cwOfvac save 
oneself (odbynre save yourself P. Cr. 44). Some of these middle passives may 
take the accusative, as alcxurOfvar be ashamed before, poBnOjva be afraid of, 
xaramhyyival riva be amazed at some one. See 814 ff. 


1734. List of the chief verbs showing important differences of meaning 
between active and middle. 1t will be noted that the active is often transitive, 
the middle intransitive. : 

1. atpety take; aipeio@at choose. 

2. Gpdvew ri run ward off sumething from some one, dubvew rivt help some 
one; dpbverdal rr defend oneself against something, dubvectal ria requite 
some one. . 

3. daroSotvas give back ; amadéaba: sell (give away for one’s profit). 

4. Garay aitach ; dntecGal revos touch. 

5. G&pxew begin, contrasts one beginner of an action with another, as doyew 
wohéuov take the aggressive, strike the first blow (bellum movere), ipxew débyou 
be the first to speak, Foxe xeipay ddlcwy he began an unprovoked assault L. 4. 11; 
dpxer@ar make one’s own beginning, as contrasted with the later stages, as 
EpxerOat wordduov begin warlike operations (bellum incipere), &pxer@at Toh Aéyou 
begin one’s speech. wodduov obx &ptopev, dpxoudvous Sé dubvotyeda we shall not take 
the initiative in the war, but upon those who take it up we shall retaliate T. 1. 144. 

6. yapeiv marry (of the man. ducere) ; yapetoOa marry (of the woman, nubere). 

7. ypadev vouoy propose « law (said of the maker of a law whether or not he 
is himself subject to it); ypég¢eoGor ypaphy draw up an indictment for a public 
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offence, ypddecbal teva bring suit against some one (have him written down in 
the magistrates’ records). 

8. Savettev (make of anything a ddvos loan) te. pul out at interest, lend ; 
SavetterGac (have a ddvos made to oneself) have lent to one, borrow at interest. 

9. Sucdteav give judgment; SucdterOa (Slknv rivl) go to law with a person, 
conduct a case (properly get some one to give judgment). 

10. énufmpitery put to vote (of the presiding officer); émapnglfer@a vute, 
decree (of the people). 

11. exew hold; exerOal revos hold on to, be close to. 

12. O8ew sacrifice; PterOa. take auspices (of a general, etc.). 

13, puooty (put a pu ds, rent, on anything) t.e. let for hire (locare) ; wer @od~ 
oO (lay a pur ds Upon oneself) i.e. hire (conducere). Cp. 1723. 

14. watav make to cease, stop (trans.); waver@ar cease (intr.). But wate 
‘éyor stop talking. : 

18. welOev persuade ; mwelOecOac obey (persuade oneself); wérouda I trust. 

16. riGévar vouov frame or propose a law for others (said of the lawgiver, 
legem ferre or rogare) ; riderOar vouov make a law for one’s own interest, for 
one’s own State (said of the State legislating, legem sciscere or iubere). avbrods 
(aypddous vouovs) of &vOpwroi EOevTo . . . Geods of mar Tos vduous ToUTeUs Tots dvOpd- 
mows Getvac men did not make the unwritten laws for themselves, but I think the 
gods made these laws for men X. M. 4. 4. 19. 

17. ripopeiv.reve avenge some one, Tipwpety tid rome punish A for B’s satisfac- 
tion; TipwpetrOal tua avenge oneself on (punish) some one. 

18. rlvew dixny pay a penalty (poenas dare); rlrecOac Sleny exact a penalty 
(poenas sumere). 

19. vAdrrew rivd watch some one ; puddrresGal riva be on one’s guard-against 
some one. 

20. xpav give an oracle, and lend; xpie0ae consult an oracle, and use. 


PASSEVE VOICE 


1735. The passive voice represents the subject as acted on: 
edOouv, ewhotvro, exatov, éxaiovto they pushed, were pushed, they struck, 
were struck X. C. 7.1.38. 

a. The passive has been developed from the middle. With the exception 
of some futures and the aorist, the middle forms do duty as passives: ailpe?ra: 
takes for himself, i.e. chooses, and ts chosen. (For this development of the 
passive, cp. the reflexive use in se trouver, sich finden.) So xéyvrat has 
poured itself, has been poured. In Homer there are more perfect middles used 
passively than any other middle tenses. Cp, 802. 

b. Uncompounded éoxéuyy sometimes retained its use as a passive. éry¢éOny 
is late. 


1736. The passive may have the sense allow oneself to be, get oneself’: 
ekdryourés te xal elarydpevar carrying and allowing ourselves to be carried across 
the border P. Cr. 48d, dvexOjoe: Topylg you will incur the hatred of Gorgias 
P. Phil. 58. 


1737. Many future middle forms are used passively (807 ff.). 
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1738. The future middle forms in -coua: are developed from the present 
stem, and express durative action ; the (Jater) future passives in -jropas, -Ofo omar 
are developed from the aorists in -yy and -0y», and are aoristic, This difference 
in kind of action is most marked when the future middle forms are used passively, 
but it is not always found. ois @dous Luppdxors mapdderyua capes kaTarThcaTE, os 
ty ddlorntat, GavdTy (nmwodpevor give to the rest of the allies a plain example that 
whoever revolts shall be punished (in cach case) with death 'T. 3.40, dav 4dQ, 
Oavdry SnpuwOijcera: tf he is convicted, he will be puntshed (a single occurrence) 
with death 1). 23.80, 6 dixacos parriydoerar, oTpeBrucera, Fedjoerar, ExxavOjoerar 
ToPOarys the just man will be scourged, racked, fettered, will have his eyes 
burnt out PLR. 86le, riptooua: I shall enjoy honour, riundhoopae I shall be 
honoured (on a definite occasion), wPedjoopuar I shall receive lasting benefit, 
Sparndjoroua. I shall be benefited (on a definite occasion). Cp, 808, 809, 1911. 


1739, The second aorist passive was originally a.second aorist active (of 
the -u form) that was used intransitively to distinguish it from the transitive 
first aorist, as épyva showed, épdyny appeared; %pOepa destroyed, ePOdpny am 
destroyed; éeérdrnta was terrified, ékemhdyqv was alarmed. So éddny learned, 
éppiny flowed. Cp. trrnca placed, torny stood (819). 

1740. In Hom, all the second aorist forms in -y» are intransitive except 
émrqyny and érérny was struck. Most of the forms in -#v are likewise intransi- 
tive in Hom., as épavény appeared (in Attic was shown). 


1741. The perfect passive in the third singular with the dative of the agent 
(1488) is often preferred to the perfect active of the first person. Thus rérpaxral 
pot it has been done by me is more common than rérpaya or rérpixa I have done. 


1742. The passive may be passive of the middle as well as passive of the 
active: alpefra: is taken or is chosen, Pidgerac does violence ov suffers violence 
(is forced), ypé6n was taken or was chosen, éypagn was written oy was indicted 
(yéyvpaupar is commonly middle), The use of the passive as passive of the 
middle is post-Homeric. 

a. When deponent verbs have a passive force, the future and aorist have the 
passive form: é8idoOqv I suffered violence (was forced), but ¢Biacduny I did 
violence. This holds when there was once an active form. Cp. also riuwpeioba, 
peraméumerOor, Yuplterbat, kuxreloPar, 

b. The aorist passive may have a middle sense (814), 


1743. The direct object of an active verb becomes the subject of 
the passive: # émioroAy imd rod SidacKdAov ypagerat the letter is written 
by the teacher (active 6 diddcKados yoda tyv émirtoAy). 


1744. The cognate accusative may become the subject of the 
passive: wédcpnos eroreujby war was waged P. Menex. 243¢€ (arédcpov 
mrodepeiv, 1564). 


1745, Active or middle verbs governing the genitive or dative 
may form (unlike the Latin use) a personal passive, the genitive or 
dative (especially if either denotes a person) becoming the subject 
of the passive. 
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a. With the genitive: dpxev, Fyenovedar, karadporetry, xarayeday, xarapndl few 
(xaraynoplvecOar), dperety, 

b. With the dative: dmedretv, dmiaretv, éynadety, éreBourhedecy, émi7inay, dvecdlfecy, 
migTevery, Toheuety, pOoverv, 

c. Examples: od« Hklouy obfrox fyeyovetesOa if judy they did. not think it right 
to be governed by us ‘T. 8. 61, éxetvos careynpicén he was condemned X. H. 
5. 2.36, but Odvaros ait ay xareyricOn the penaliy of death was pronounced 
against them L. 13. 89 (pass. of carayvdvar Odvatoy abtSv), pa air Bov- 
Acker Has UTep HUG adT GY wh KaTappornPGyuer it is time for us to take counsel 
for ourselves that we may not be brought into contempt X. A. 5, 7.12, rode 
pobvrar pev 1d TOY Thy xdpav adr Oy reprocxovrtwy, dmicrodvrar & bp’ aadvrwy 
they are warred against by those who dwell around their country, and are 
distrusted by all 1. 5.40, was av éreBotreved 7: adres, 6 71 wh eal éweBoudetdny 
un atroh; how conld I have plotted against him, unless I had been plotted 
against by him ? Ant. 4. 8.5, d@ovnGels brd rob’ Oduvecéws envied by Odysseus 
X. M. 4, 2. 33 (contrast Lat. invidetur mihi ab aliquo). 


N.—The above principle does not hold when the accusative of an external 
object intervenes between the verb and the dative. 


1746. A verb governing an oblique case rarely forms in Greek (unlike 
Latin) an impersonal passive: enol BeSonOnra: 7G Te Tebvedr: kal TO vouw my aid 
has been given to the deceased and to the law Ant.1.31. The tense used is one 
from the perfect stem. 


1747, An active verb followed by two accusatives, one of a per- 
son, the other of a thing, retains, when transferred to the passive, 
the accusative of the thing, while the accusative of the person 
becomes the nominative subject of the passive. Examples 1621, 
1625, 1627, 1632. 


1748. An active verb followed by an accusative of the direct 
object (a thing) and an oblique case of a person, retains, when trans- 
ferred to the passive, the accusative of the direct object, while the 
indirect object becomes the nominative subject of the passive. Cp. 
LT have been willed a large estate. 


a, With verbs signifying to enjoin, entrust: of Bowrot rafra émecradpuévo 
dvexdpour the Boeotians having recetucd these instructions withdrew T. 
5. 37 (pass. of émiaréddery raidra rots Bowsots), AdAo Ti petfov émirax Ohoed be 
you will have some greater command laid upon you 1.140 (pass, of 
émurdrrew &ddo Te pettov iuiv), Both accusatives are internal; and so, 
in of r&y ’AOnvalwy émeretpaypudvor Thy @uranhy those of the Athenians who 
had been entrusted with the watch T. 1.126, gvdraxhpy is equivalent to 
an internal accusative. The nominative of the thing and the dative of the 
person sometimes occur (“Iwves, rota. érerérparro 4 pudraxy the Ionians to 
whom the guard had been entrusted Wdt.7.10). The dative is common. 
when an inf. is used with the pass. verb: éweréraxro rots oxevopdpors lévar 
the baygage-carriers had been commanded to go X.C, 6.3.8. 
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b. With other verbs: drorundévres ras xepadds having been decapitated (had their 
heads cut off) X.A. 2.6.1 (pass. of drorépvev ras xepahds regi OF revwy). 


1749. A passive may be formed in the case of verbs ordinarily intransitive 
put allowing a cognate accusative in the active: ixava rots moheulos qirdy Tat 
the enemy has had enough good fortune 'l.7.77 (edruxely txavd, 1578), xexivdvvet- 
sera: the risk will have been run Ant. 6.75. See 1746. This is common with 
neuter passive participles: 7d AoeSgpeva airG the impious acts committed by him 
L. 6.5, 74 coi xdpo! BeBiwpydva the life led by you and by me D. 18. 265, ré werodi- 
revpéva abrois their potitical acts 1. 28, duaprndévra errors committed X. A. 5.8.20, 

a. Some verbs describing the action of the weather may be used in the passive : 
vepbpevor dr RhOov els Th oT they returned to the city covered with snow X, H.2.4.3. 


1750. The cognate subject may be implied, as in the case of impersonal 
passives, in the perfect and tenses derived from the perfect, Thus, éreid} adrois 
maperxevacro when their preparations were complete T.1.46. réyerae wt is said, 
ednAGOn it was made known, followed by the logical subject are not impersonal : 
Co7AGOn THE Tpdrwe dwwhdrec TA XpHpara twas shown how the money had been 
lost Ant. 5.70. See 935. 


1751. Greek uses fmpersonals from intransitives (corresponding to Lat. 
ambulatur, itur, curritur) only when the active is itself intransitive ; as d¢é5oxrat 
it has seemed yood (ep. doxe?). 


1752. The active or the middle deponent of a transitive verb used 
transitively or of an intransitive verb may replace the passive of a 
transitive verb. 


akovey (poet. krvev) be called; be well (0, kadas) or tll (xaxds) spoken of, 
= pass. of Adyar: viv cddaxes dxovovti now they are called Aatterers D. 18. 46, 
tls dm’ €uod Kaxds axijxoey } réwovbe; who has been ill spoken of or suffered at my 
hands? L.8.3. Cp. bene, male audire; Milton: ‘‘ England hears ill abroad.” 

édloxerOar be caught = pass. of aipety, as dav 4N@s Tolro mpaTTwy if you are 
caught doing this P. A.29¢. 

G&robvyickev (die) be killed = pass. of dwroxretver, as dwééynoxov bro trméwy 
they were killed by the cavalry X.C.7.1.48. But not in the perfect, where the 
uncompounded 7ré@ryxa is used. . 

ylyver Bau be born = pass. of rikrew beget, bring forth: waies adr@ odk éyl- 
yvovro éx tadtys he had no children by her X. H. 6. 4. 87. 

Bleqv Sotvar be punished = pass. of (yucody, as Um adt@v rolray Slknv Zbocay 
they were punished by these very men X.C.1. 6. 45. 

Hrracba. be defeated = pass. of vikGv conquer, aS bro T&v cuppedxwry jrrd- 
peva: worsted by their allies And. 4, 28. 

Kariévar (xarépxerbac) return From exile = pass. of cardyew restore from exile, 
as tr édvyapxlas caredOety to be restored by an oligarchy T.8. 68. 

weloOar (lie) be placed = pass. of the perfect of ridévar: welOoy rots vbusts 
rots bd TH Baorhéwy Ketuévors Obey the laws established by kings I. 1.36. 

Aayxaverv (obtain by lot) be drawn by loé = pass. of «Anpodv: €daxov lepeds 
tT became priest by lot D,57. 47. 

macyxev (suffer) be treated well (eb) or ill (xax@s) = pass. of moety (eb, 
KaxQs): ef wabdyres bx’ adtay well treated by them BP. G. 519¢. 
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atwrew in dxrinrey (fall out) be expelled — pass. of e«Bdddeuw : of éxmentwbres 
bré Toh Shuov those who had been expelled by the people X. H. 4. 8. 20. 

dedyew (lee) be prosecuted = pass. of bibxecv (be indicted = ypdpeo bas passive); 
be exiled = pass. of éxBddrev. SO drodedyew be acquitted = pass. of drodtew 
Thus, doeBelas pevywv trd Medjrov prosecuted for impiety by Meletus P. A, 35d. 

1753. Other equivalents of passive forms are Exe, Tvyxdvew, KauPdverv, 
used with a substantive of like meaning with the active verb: dyoua exe = byo- 
wager bat, cvyyvduny Exe or ovyyvbpps tuyxdvey = ouyyryyiboxecOar, Eraivoy \auBa- 
vey or émalvou Tuyxdvew = émaivelcbar. So with middle deponents: airlay xev 
= alridc Oc. 3 

1754. The passive of the periphrasis with rovetoga. (1722) is made with 
ylyver ar: SO elphyn ylyverae peace ts made. 

1755. The agent of the Dassive is regularly expressed by imé and 
the genitive ; sometimes by dad, did, éx, apd, a with the panier; 
or by § bad with the dative Gn poetry). See 1678. 


1756. The instrument of an action, when soastden as the agent, 
is personified, and may be expressed by ixé with the genitive: 
dXloxerat dd tprjpous he ts captured by a trireme D. 53. 6. 

1757. ‘he dative, or a prepositional phrase, is regularly used with 
the passive to denote the instrument, means, or cause (1506). The 
agent may be viewed as the instrument: in prose, when persons are 
regarded as instruments, the dative is usually that of military ac- 
companiment (1526). 

1758. The dative of the agent used with the perfect passive and 
verbal adjective is a dative of interest (1488); on éré with the gen- 
itive used instead of the dative, see 1493, 1494, 


THE MOODS 


1759. Mood designates by the form of the verb the mode or 
manner (modus) in which the speaker conceives of an assertion 
concerning the subject. 


1760. There are four moods proper in Greek: indicative, sub- 
junctive, optative, and imperative. The infinitive (strictly a verbal 
noun) and the participle (strictly an adjective form of the verb) may 
be classed with the moods. 


THE PARTICLE dp 


1761. The particle éy (Hom. «éy, «é) limits the meaning of the 
moods. It has two distinct uses: 

a. In independent clauses: with the past tenses of the indicative 
and with the optative; also with the infinitive and participle 
representing the indicative or optative. 

b. In dependent clauses: with the subjunctive. 
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1762. No separate word can be used to translate dy by itself; its force 
varies as it modifies the meaning of the moods. Im general &» mits the force 
of the verb to particular conditions or circumstances (‘ under the circumstances,’ 
‘in that case,’ ‘ then’). 

1763. In Homer 4» is preferred in negative, xév, xé in relative, sentences, 


1764. Position of év.--dy does not begin a sentence or a clause, except 
after a weak mark of punctuation, as ré of», dy ris ero, Talra héyers Hulv voy; 
why then (some one might say) do you tell us this now? D.1.14. In inde- 
pendent sentences with dy (indic. and opt.) the particle is often separated from 
its verb for emphasis, and is attached to negatives (ovx dv), interrogatives (rls 
ay, ws dy), or to any emphatic modifier. It is commonly attached to verbs of 
saying or thinking: ody duly yey ay ofuas elvar riuos if I should remain with you, 
L think I should be estecined X. A.1.3. 6. 

a. So with ovdk of ay ef (or otk ay olda ef) followed by a verb to which éy 
belongs: odk off av el weloorm Ido not know whether I could persuade E. Med. 
941 (for relraie dy), 


1765. Repetition of av.—dy may be repeated once or twice in the 
same sentence. : 

a. ay is placed early in a sentence which contains a subordinate clause, in 
order to direct attention to the character of the construction: doxofper F ay por 
TavTy mpormototpevoe tpogBanely dpnuoréow dy TH Sper xphaGac if we should make a 
Feint attack here it seems to me we should find the mountain to have fewer 
defenders X, A. 4.6.18. 

b. For rhetorical emphasis éy is added to give prominence to particular 
words: tls yap tour’ ay ox ay dpylior’ try wwv; and who would not be 
angered upon hearing such words? S. 0. T. $89, ras ay odk ay éy Sley Odvoue dy; 
how should I not justly die? 8. fr. 673. 

1766, av without a Verb. —d» sometimes stands without a verb, which is 
to be supplied from the context. So in the second member of a sentence with 
codrdinate clauses : of8a ért roddovs wer‘ fryendvas. ay Soln, woddods & Av (Soln) duh- 
pous I know that he would give many guides and many hostages X. A. 3. 2. 24. 
Often with was dv (ein); how can (could) it be 2? P.R.353c, ray’ &» perhaps P. 
Soph. 255 c. 

a, So with ws &v, domep av ef (2480): raphy b Paddras SSpa woNrd Hépwy, cs 
ay (scil. @épor tis) €& ofkov peyddov Gadatas came with many gifts, such as one 
might offer from large means X.C.5. 4. 20, @oBovpevos Borep Av ef wats fearing 
like a child (aorep dv époBetro, el wais jv) P. G. 479 a, 

b. «dy ei is often used for the simple xai ef (2372) and without regard to the 
mood of the following verb ; sometimes there is no verb in the apodosis to which the 
av may be referred, as fori dpa ty ddnbela, cay ef ur} rw Soxel, 6 7H SvTe TUpavves TO 
Syri 5oOXos the very tyrant ts then in truth a very slave aven if he docs not seem so 
to any one P. R. 579d (here cat ef ui Soxe?, ef dv is implied). «dy ef may be also 
so used that dr belongs to the apodosis, while xaf, though going with ed in transla- 
tion (even iy), affects the whole conditional sentence. Thus, vOv dé yor doxel, ay 
doéBeay el (ris) xarayvyyadokot, Ta TpooyKorra Totely bub as td ts, TL seems to ma that, 
even if any one should condemn his wanton assault, he would be acting properly 
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D. 21. 51 (here éy goes with rovety, te. mowoly av). xdv of only, followed by a 
limiting expression, may generally be regarded as xal dv ( — éav) with a subjunc- 
tive understood; as dAAd poe mdpes Kav cuikpdy eleiy yet permit me to say but a 
word (= kai day wapys) 8. El, 1482. 


1767. Omission of av. —dy is sometimes omitted when it may be supplied 
from the preceding sentence or Clause. So often with the second of two verbs 
that are connected or opposed: rl émolycer dv; 4 Sf dov bri Suooe (4v) ; what would 
he have done ? is it not clear that he would have taken an oath? D. 81. 9, of7’ 
av obros Zxor hévyerr OH duets TacOelnre neither can he assert nor can you be made 
to believe I). 22.17. By retention of earlier usage the subjunctive is sometimes 
used without & where it iscommonly employed in the later language (2327, 2339, 
2565 b, 2567 b). Here the difference is scarcely appreciable except that the omis- 
sion gives an archaic tone, 


DEPENDENT CLAUSES WITH Gv 


1768. Subjunctive with av.— Conditional, relative, and temporal 
clauses’ requiring the subjunctive must have &, which is more closely 
attached to the conditional, relative, and temporal words than it 
is to the subjunctive. 

a. Hence the combinations ééy (#», dv) on which cp. 2283; Srav, drérar, 
erty (érdy), émedav from el, bre, ordre, érel, ered} + dy. When the particle does 
not thus coalesce, it is usually separated only by such words as pédv, 5é, ré, yde. 

b. The force of &» with the subjunctive cannot usually be expressed in Eng- 
lish. For dy in final clauses with os, drws, and t¢pa, see 2201. In Hom. dy (xév) 
is found in dependent clauses, 2334 c. 


THE MOODS IN SIMPLE SENTENCES 


1769. §§ 1770-1849 treat of the use of the moods in independent 
sentences and principal clauses. The dependent construction of the 
moods was developed from their independent use. The use of the 
moods in subordinate clauses was not originally different from that 
in independent sentences and in the principal elauses of complex 
sentences. For the uses of the indicative, see also 1875-1958. 


INDICATIVE WITHOUT av 


1770. The indicative mood makes a simple, direct assertion of 
fact; or asks a question anticipating such an assertion: Abe he 
came, obk HAOe he did not come, éredoerar he will come, wére radra Tot}- 
oa; when will he do this ? 


1771. The indicative states particular or general suppositions, makes affirma- 
tive or negative assertions, which may or may not be absolutely true. Thus, in 
assumptions, éfjuapré ris dewr cuyyvduy avril tiuwplas Trolr@ sunpose some one 
involuntarily committed an offence ; for hin there is pardon rather than punish~ 
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ment T). 18.274, and often after cal 57, as cal 5% reOvdor and suppose they are 
dead i. Med. 386. 

1772. The indicative may be used to express a doubtful assertion about a 
present or past action (negative px) or why ob): dX dpa... wh d Krfourmos Gy 
6 rabr’ elrdy but I suspect (i.e. perhaps) after ald it was Ctesippus who said this 
P, Ev. 290¢, ddrda& pi TolT0 of Karas wpodroyjoapey but perhaps we did not do 
well in agreeing to this P. Men, 89c. Such sentences are often regarded as 
questions with the effect of doubtful affirmation. 


1773. The indicative may be used alone where in English we employ an 
auxiliary verb: mioretwy 5 Oeots Tas ovK efvar Beads evduigev; since he trusted in the 
gods how could (or should) he believe there were no gods? X. M. 1.1.5, ddlyou 
choy Thy woduy a@ little more and they would have taken the city T. 8.35, drwh- 
Abpea we might have perished (we were in danger of perishing) K. A. 5.8.2. 
Cp. 2319. 


1774, Unfulfilled Obligation (Propriety, Possibility). — With the 
imperfect indicative of impersonal expressions denoting obligation, 
propriety, necessity, or possibility, the action of a dependent infini- 
tive is usually not realized. (Cixamples 1775-1776.) 


Such expressions are @e., xp4v (or éxphv), rooofxe, xapds Fv, dkov Hy, exds Hy, 
Bxaov Hr, aioxpdy Fv, ev, kakds elyev, verbals in -réy or ~réov with Fy, etc. 

a. For the use of these expressions (also with dy) in the apodosis of unreal 
conditions, see 2318, 2815. . 


1775. Present.-—— Thus, %%e ce raira woety you ought to be doing this (but 
are not doing it), rovade ph Shy fe these men ought not to be alive S. Ph. 418, ré 
atyas; ovx éxphvatyay why art thou silent? Thou shouldst noé be silent BE. Hipp. 
297, elxds Fv buds... wy paraxds, daorep viv, Evupayety you should not be slack in 
your adiliance, as you are at present T. 6. 78. ; 

1776. Past.—%se ce rafra worjoac (Or wouetv) you ought to have done this 
(but did not do it), e Av cor eXOety you might have gone (but did not go), ery 
air® Tabra Tojoa he could have done this (almost equivalent to the potential 
indicative rafra érolycey dv, 1784), Fea 7rd evéxupa rére AaPety I ought to have 
taken the pledges then X. A. 7.6.23, dktov Fv dxotoa tt would have been worth 
hearing P. Eu. 304d, péven effv he might have remained D, 3. 17. 


1777. The Greek usage simply states the obligation (propriety, possibility) 
as a fact which existed in the past (and may continue to exist in the present). 
In English we usually express the non-fulfilment of the action. 


1778. Present or past time is denoted when the present infinitive is used. 
When the reference is to present time, the action of the present infinitive is 
always denied. Past time is denoted when the aorist infinitive is used. 


1779. The expressions in 1774 may also refer to simple past obligation 
(propriety, possibility) and have the ordimary force of past indicatives: Ze. névev 
he had to remain (and did remain) D.19.124. The context determines the 
meaning; thus 7l rdy abpPovrov éxphy wocetv; (D. 18.190) by itself might mean 
either what was it the duty of the statesman to do or what was it the duty of the 
statesman to have done ? 

GREEK Gram. — 26 
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1780. Unattainable Wish.— A wish, referring to the present or 
past, which cannot be realized, is expressed by a past tense of the 
indicative with eG. or with e& ydép (negative wx). The imperfect 
refers to present time, the aorist to past time (cp. 2304, 2305), 

el6’ clyes BeArious Gpévas would that thou hadst (now) a better heart E. EI. 1061, 
elde co. rhre auveyevduny would that I had then been with thee X. M. 1.2, 46, 


1781. An unattainable wish may also be expressed by Sedov (ought) with 
the present or aorist infinitive: Sede KOpos thy would that Cyrus were (now) 
alive (Cyrus ought to be alive) X. A. 2.1.4 (1775). The negative is yo): wapror’ 
oerov dewely rhy Lx0por would that I had never left Scyros 8. Ph. 969. ele or 
ei yap (poet. afGe, as) may be used before GPedov: el yap G@edoy ofol re elva ob 
monndol xaxd épydterGar would that the multitude were able to do evil Pl. Cr. 44d. 

1782. ¢BovdrAéuny followed by an infinitive may express an unattainable wish : 
EBovrdbuny perv ovdk epltev evOdde I would that I were not contending here (as I am) 
Ar. Ran. 866. (d€SovAdéuny dv vellem, 1789.) 

1783. The indicative is also used in other than simple sentences: in final 
sentences (2203); in object sentences after verbs of effort (2211), of caution 
(2220 a), of fearing (2231, 2233) ; in consecutive sentences with wore so that 
(2274), in conditional sentences (2300, 2303, 2323, 2826) ; in. temporal sentences 
(2395) ; in object sentences after dre and as witha verb of saying, ete. (2577 ff.). 


INDICATIVE WITH ay” 


1784. Past Potential. — The past tenses (usually the aorist, less 
commonly the imperfect) of the indicative with dv (xév) denote past 
potentiality, probability (cautious statement), or necessity: & ot« ay 
govro which they could not have expected T.7. 55, ris yap av aHOn tavra 
yeverOur; for who would have expected these things to happen ? J). 9. 68 

note that dy does not go with yevécOa by 1764), éyvw dy tus one might 
an would) have known X. C. 7.1.38, t76 xev raracippovd wep déos 
crev fear might have seized even a man of stout heart A 421. 

_ a. This fs especially frequent with vis and with the ideal second person (cp. pu- 
tares, crederes): éréyuus dv you would (could, might) have observed &.C. 8,1. 38. 

b. The potential optative (1829) in Homer refers also to the past. 

1785. A protasis may often be extracted from a participle, or is intimated 
in some other word; but there is no reference to any definite condition, heuce 
a definite ellipsis is not to be supplied. 


1786. Unreal Indicative. — The indicative of the historical tenses 
with dy (xév) may denote unreality: réze 3 aizé 75 apayp’ av éxpivero 
ep atrod but the case would then have been decided on its own merits 
D. 18. 224, kai xev word xépdiov fev and in that case it weré far better 
T 441, ; 


1787. This use of the indicative with é» to denote unreality is not inherent 
in the meaning of the past tenses of that mood, but has beeu developed from the 
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past potential with which the unreal indicative is closely counected. On the 
common use of this construction in the apodosis of unreal conditions see 2303. 
On ge dy, etc., see 2315. 


1788. The imperfect refers to the present or the past, the aorist to the past 
(rarely to the present), the pluperfect to the present (less commonly to the past). 


1789. éBovrAdunr dv (vellem) I should like or should have liked may express 
an unattainable wish: ¢BovAduny ay Linwra rHy abrhy yoounv éyol exer I should 
have liked Simon to be (or I wish Sivaon were) of the same mind as myself L. 3. 
21. On éBovdrduqy without dy, see 1782. 


1790. Iterative Indicative (repeated action). — ‘The imperfect and 
aorist with dy are used to express repeated or customary past action 
(post-Homeric) : duqparwr dv I used to ask P. A. 22b, ay erckev he was 
wont to say X.C. 7.1.10. 


1791. This construction is connected with the past potential and denoted 
originally what could or would take place under certain past circumstances. 
Thus, dvadapPdrwv obvairGy ra rorjyata.. . dinpwruwy av abrovs ri éyaer accord- 
ingly, taking up their poems, I used to (would) ask them (as an opportunity pre- 
sented itself) what they meant P. A.22b, In actual use, since the action of the 
verb did take place, this construction has become a statement of fact. 


1792. In Herodotus this construction is used with the iterative forms: 
KAdalerxe by she kept weeping 3.119, of d€ dy Ildpoa: \dBeoxor 7a tpdBara the Per- 
sians were wont to seize the cattle 4.130. 


* 1793. Homer and the early poets use dv (xév) with the future indicative 
with a conditional or limiting force: xaé xé res 58 epee and in such a case sume 
one will (may) say thus A176. This use is found also in conditional relative 
sentences (2565 b), In Attic dy is found with the future in a few passages which 
are now generally emended. In P. A. 29c¢ there is an anacoluthon. 


1794, &» is not used with the present and perfect indicative. 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT ay 


' 1795. The chief uses of the independent subjunctive are the 
hortatory (1797), the prohibitive (1800), and the deliberative (1805). 
a. The name subjunctive is due to the belief of the ancient grammarians that 
the mood was always subordinate. Thus, evrw shall I speak? (1805) was explained 
as due to the omission of a preceding BovAc:, i.e. do you wish that I speak? 


1796. The independent subjunctive refers to future time. It has three main 
uses: (1) the voluntative, expressing the will of the speaker. This is akin to 
the imperative. (2) The deliberative. This .is possibly a form of the volunta- 
tive. (3) The anticipatory (or futural). This anticipates an action as an 
immediate future possibility. Whether the anticipatory is a form of the volun- 
tative is uncertain (cp. tek will sehen, je veux voir, dialectal a veut pleuvotr). 


1797. Hortatory Subjunctive.— The hortatory subjunctive (present 
or aorist) is used to express a request or a proposal (negative ju7). 
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a. Usually in the first person plural: viv twyer cal dxovowpey rod dvdpos let 
us go now and hear the man P. Prot. 814 b, prrw éxeive twper let's not go there 
yet Billa. aye, pépe (84), in Hom. &ye (54), sometimes precedes, as dye oxo d- 
wer come, let us consider X.C. 5. 5.15. '6- (84) rarely precedes. 

b. Less frequently in the first person singular, which is usually preceded 
(in affirmative sentences) by Pepe (87), in Hom, by dye (84): pepe 3H wepl rod 
Ynoleparos rw let me now speak about the bill D. 19. 234. 

1798. The first person singular in negative exhortations (rare and poetic) 
may convey a warning ora tlireat: pa} ce, yépor, xofhyow mapa vyvol Kexelw old 
man, let me not find thee by the hollow ships A 26. This use is often regarded 
as prohibitive (1800). 

1799. The hortatory use of the subjunctive compensates for the absence of 
an imperative of the first person, 


1800. Prohibitive Subjunctive.—The subjunctive (in the second 
and third persons of the aorist) is often used to express prohibitions 
(negative 7). 

a. Usually in the second person: pyddy dévuionre do not lose heart X. A. 
5.4.19. For the aorist subjunctive the present imperative may be employed 
(1840): yh rovhons (or wh role) raira do not do this (not wh rorgjs). 

p. Less commonly in the third person, which usually represents the second : 
bord By 5€ pndels and let no one suppose T. 6. 84 (= wh vroddBnre do not 
suppose). 

c. The third person of the present subjunctive is rare: yy rolvuy res ofras 
(= wh oldpeba) let not any one think P. L, 861 E. 

N. — od «7 with the subjunctive of the second person in the dramatic poets 
occasionally expresses a strong prohibition: ov wh Anpioys don’t talk nonsense 
Ar. Nub. 367, 


1801. Doubtful Assertion. —The present subjunctive with uy} may express 
a doubtful assertion, with « od a doubtful negation. The idea of apprehension 
or anxiety (real or assumed) is due to the situation. A touch of irony often 
marks this use, which is chiefly Platonic. With uj (of what may be true): #} 
aryporxbrepov 7 TO adnGes elev I suspect it’s rather bad form (lit. too rude) to tell 
the truth P. G.462e. With ay ot (of what may not be true): dda py ody ovTws 
txn but Irather think this may not be so P. Crat. 436 b, wh odk 9 Sedaxrdy dper? 
virtue is perhaps not a thing to be taught P. Men. 94 e. 


1802. In Hom. »% with the independent subjunctive is used to indicate fear 
and warning, or to suggest danger: yi re yokwodperos péty candy vias AxvaGy may 
he not (as J fear he may) in his anger do aught to injure the sons of the Achaeans 
B 195. Usually with the aorist, rarely with the present subjunctive (o 19). The 
constructions of 1801, 1802 are used as object clauses after verbs of fearing 
(2221); 

1803. drws wi} is occasionally so used with the aorist subjunctive, and with 
an idea of command: drws wy phoy Tis may no one say (as I fear he may) X. S. 
4.8. See 1021. 


1804, From the use in 1801 is probably developed the construction of of n7 
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with the aorist (less often the present) subjunctive to denote an emphatic denial ; 
as ov py Tatowpar prrocopoy I will not cease from searching for wisdom P. A. 
29d, obxére ph dbynras Pacrchels nas Karahafeiv the king will no longer be able to 
overtake us X. A,2.2. 12. 


1805. Deliberative Subjunctive. The deliberative subjunctive 
(present or aorist) is used in questions when the speaker asks what 
he is to do or say (negative ja). 

a. Usually in the first person: efrwper 9 ciyGpev; shall we speak or keep 
silence ? BE. Ion 758, ri dpdow; rot piyw; what am I to do? whither shall I fly? 
B, Med. 1271, uy paper; shall we not say? P. R. 554 b. 

b. The (rare) second person is used in repeating a question: A. rl cos mi8u- 
peda; B. & te wlOncde; A. In what shall we take your advice? B. In what 
shall you take my advice? Ar. Av. 164. 

c. The third person is generally used to represent the first person; com- 
monly with rls, as rl ris clvae tolro $7; how shall anyone say this is so? 
(= Ti Oper ;) D. 19. 88. 

N. — The subjunctive question does not refer to a future fact, but to what is, 
under the present circumstances, advantageous or proper to do or say. 


1806. Border, Bovrerbe (poet. béders, Ofdere) do you wish often precede the 
subjunctive : Bobde: cot efrw; do you wish me to say to you? P. G 521d. This is 
a fusion of two distinct questions: Bovrke: do you wish? and ere shall I say? 


1807. The deliberative subjunctive may be replaced by a periphrasis with 
de@ or xp and the infinitive, or by the verbal adjective in -réov éort. Thus, 
jets 62 mpocuévwper; 4 Tl xph moety; and shall we wait ? or what must we do? 
8. Tr. 390, ré womuréov; (= rl rocduev;) what are we to do ? Ar. P, 922. 

a. For the deliberative future see 1916. 


1808. Deliberation in the past may be expressed by @5«:, xpi» (éxpiv), fueddov 
with the infinitive, and by -réoy (verbal adj.) 4v. 


1809. The Negative in Questions. — ‘The use of 7 (not od) in questions is 
due to the fact that the construction of 1805 is simply the interrogative form of 
the hortatory subjunctive: Payer let us say, wy paper; are we not to say? Dis- 
tinguish rérepoy Blav PGpev A uh POyey civat; shall we say that it is force or that it 
is not ? X. M. 1. 2.45, from paper radr’ dpd0s Meyer Gar H ob shall we say that this 
is well said or not ? (ot = otk dpOds Aéyer@ar) P. G. 514c. 


1810. Anticipatory Subjunctive (Homeric Subjunctive).—In Homer the 
subjunctive is often closely akin to the future indicative, and refers by anticipa- 
tion to a future event (negative ob): of ydp xw Tolous tov dvdpas, of3é LBwuae Jor 
never yet saw I such men, nor shall I see them A 262, cal vi ts 68 efayor and 
one will say § 275. dy (xév) usually limits this subjunctive in Hom. (1813). 

a. This futural subjunctive is retained in Attic only in subordinate clauses 
(2327), and in rf wdé@w (1811)- 


1811. The subjunctive is used in 7! rd@w; what will become of me; what am 
I to do? (lit. what shall I undergo ?) as P. Bu. 302d. So rh yévwpar; quid me 
fiet? Thus, & po dys, rl rdOw; rl vd poe pixerra yévntan; ah, woe’s me! 
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what is to become of me ? what will happen unto me at the last? «465, The 
subjunctive here is not deliberative, but refers to a future event. 

1812. The subjunctive without dy is also used in dependent clauses of pur- 
pose (2196), after verbs of fearing (2225), in the protasis of conditional (2327, 
2339) and conditional relative sentences (2567 b). 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITH Gv 


1813. The subjunctive with é (more commonly «év) is used in Homer in 
independent sentences and clauses (negative o¥). Cp. 1810. ‘Thus, eyo dé x 
&yw Bpionlda but in that case I will take Briseis A 184, od« dy roe xpalopy Bibs 
of no avail to thee shall be thy bow A 387. 


OPTATIVE WITHOUT ay 


1814. Optative of Wish.—In independent sentences the optative 
without d is used to express a wish referring to the future (negative 
pH): @ wal, yevoto warpds ebrvxéorepos ah, boy, mayest thow prove more 
fortunate than thy sire 8. Aj.550. Frony this use is derived the name 
of the mood (Lat. opto wish). 

a. So even in relative sentences: ééy more, 6 wh yévoiro, AdBwou Thy wédw 
of ever they capture the city, which Heaven forbid L. 31.14. 

pb. Under wishes are included execrations and protestations: éfoAoluny may I 
perish Ar. Ach, 324, kal o° dmidelfw, } uh Sdqv, Supodoxfrarvra and I will prove 
that you took bribes, or may I not live Ar. Eq. 883. 


1815. The optative of wish is often introduced by e ydp, «Oe 
(Hom. ai yap, aie), or by ei, os (both poetical): « yap yévorro would 
that it might happen X. C. 6. 1. 38, ds dkovro may he perish 8. EL 126. 
(és is properly an exclamation: how.) 

1816. The optative introduced by ef ydp, etc. is sometimes explained as a 
protasis with the conclusion omitted: «fe Plros quiv yévoww oh, if you would 
become our friend X.H.4.1.38. Cp, 2352 e. 

1917. An unattainable wish, referring to the present, may be expressed 
-by the present optative in Homer: ef 78doun would that I were young again 
H 157. 

1818. Unattainable wishes, when they refer to the future, may be expressed 
by the optative: ef pos yévorro PO6yyos év Boaxiose would that I had a voice in my 
arms KE. Hec, 836. Wishes represented as hopeless are expressed in the post- 
Homeric language by the past tenses of the indicative (1780) or by &@edov (1781). 

1819. Hom. often uses the optative with a concessive or permissive force : 
Srera be kal re waGouu after that I may (lit. may I) suffer come what will © 274. 


1820. Imperative Optative. — The optative may express a command 
or exhortation with a force nearly akin to the imperative: Xepicodos 
Hyotro let Chirtsophus lead X. A. 3. 2. 37. 


1821. Potential Optative.— The potential optative, which in Attic regu- 
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larly takes é» (1824), is occasionally found in Homer and later poetry in an 
earlier form, without that particle: peta debs y e6édwy Kal rydddev dvipa cadcae 
easily might a god, tf he so willed, bring a man safe even from afar y 231, G&ccor 
H réyu ris Quicker than a man could speak B. Hipp. 1186. This construction is 
suspected in prose. 

a. Usually in negative sentences or in questions expecting a negative auswer 
Cwith od): od yey ydp Te Kaxwrepov Gddo wdGouuw for I could not (conceivably) 
suffer anything worse T3821, redv, Zed, divacw rhs dvipay imepBacla xaTdoxot; 
thy power, oh Zeus, what trespass of man can check ? 8. Ant. 604, 


1822. The optative after od« Zari doris (8rws, dro) in the dramatists is 
probably potential : ode %6 brws AdEayu TA pevdp xard J could not call false 
tidings fair A..Ag. 620. dy is usually employed in this construction. 


1823. The optative without dy» (xéy) is also used elsewhere, as in 
purpose clauses (2196) and clauses of feartng (2225) after a secondary tense ; in 
the apodosis of conditional sentences (2300 d, 2326 d, 2338), in relative sentences 
(2566, 2568) ; and as the representative of the indicative (2615) or subjunctive 
(2619) in indirect discourse after secondary tenses. 


OPTATIVE WITH &v 


1824, Potential Optative. — The potential optative with d& states 
a future possibility, propriety, or likelihood, as an opinion of the 
speaker; and may be translated by may, might, can (especially with 
a negative), must, would, should (rarely will, shall). So in Latin velim, 
videas, cognoscas, credas. 


yvolns 8 av bri 7000’ ourws Exer yOu may see that this isso X.C.1.6. 21, drav- 
Tes ap guodoyhoeay all would agree 1.11.5, Hbdws ay dpoluny I (would gladly 
ask) should like to ask TD. 18.64, otx ay AdBas thou canst not take S. Ph. 103, 
Adyouw’ ay rdbe I will tell this A. Supp. 928. Thesecond person singular is often 
indefinite (one), as yrolys dv (cognoscas) = yvoly Tis &v. 

a. The potential optative ranges from possibility to fixed resolve. The aorist 
optative with d» and a negative is very common. 

b. When stress is laid on the idea of possibility and power, necessity and 
obligation, Greek uses duvaya:, def or xp} with the infinitive (statement of fact). 

c. The potential optative with dy is also used in dependent sentences ; in pur- 
pose clauses (2202 b), in object clauses after verbs of effort (2216) and verbs of 
Searing (2232), in causal clauses (2243), in result clauses (2278), in the apodosis 
of conditional (see 2356) and conditional relative sentences (2566). In indi- 
rect discourse the infinitive with ay or the participle with dy may represent th 
optative with dy (1846 ff.). : 


1825. Usually these optatives are not limited by any definite condition 
present to the mind, and it is unnecessary to supply any protasis in thought. 
In some cases a protasis is dormant in a word of the sentence (such as dixalws, 
elxérws), Thus, in ods dyaplorous eivat dixatws By brohapBdvorre whom you would 
justly consider to be ungrateful Aes. 3.196, dialws may stand for ef dicalws 
brodapBdvocre : if you should consider the matter justly. So obre éOlovet Trelw 
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BbvarvTar pepe: Seappayeiev yap dv «Tr, they neither eat more than they can bear, 
for otherwise (if they should eat more: el éoGiorev relw) they would burst X.C. 
8. 2.21. The potential optative is also used as the main clause of less vivid 
conditions (2329) in which the protasis has the optative by assimilation to the 
mood of the apodosis. 


1826. The potential optative with dy is used to soften the statement of an 
opinion or fact, or to express irony: érepdéy te roir' dy ef) this is (would be) 
another matter D, 20,116, vocoiy’ dy, ef rdoqyua rods x Opods oruyeiv I must be mad, 
if it is madness to hate one’s foes A. Pr.978. So often with tows or réxa perhaps. 

a. With a negative, the potential optative may have the force of a strong 
assertion: ot yap ay dwé\oww’, ddr Kbyw Thy Oipay for I will not go away, but 
I will knock at the door Ar. Ach. 236. 


1827. Bovdroluny dv (velim) is often used as a softened optative of wish: 
Bovroluny av TolTo ovrw yevéoOar FI could wish that this might be the result 
(otrw yévoaro may it result thus) P. A. 19a. For €BovAduny dv see 1789. 


1828. The present and aorist are used of what will be, or what will prove 
to be, true (future realization of a present fact) : dpert dpa, as Zouxey, byleed Tes dv 
ety virtue then, it seems, will (prove to) be a hind of health P.R. 444d. The 
perfect is used of what will prove to be the case as regards a completed action: 
mas dv NeAjOo.; how can it have escaped ny knowledge ? X.8, 3.6. Usually the 
perfect is here equivalent to the present. 


1829. The present and aorist are rarely used of the past: (a) in Hom. of 
past possibility: Kal pt xev 26? dwddorro and now he might have perished E 311 
(Attic daddero dv, 1784), dda ri Kev pean; but what could I do? T 90. 
(b) in Hdt. of a mild assertion: radra yey cai PObvy dy elrover they may have 
said this out of envy 9.71, etyrav & av ofro. Kpires these would prove to be (might 
be, must have been) Cretans 1.2. Both uses are doubtful in Attic prose. 


1830. The potential optative with dy may be used, in a sense akin to that 
of the imperative, to express a command, exhortation, or request: Aéyors ay rhy 
Sénow tell me (you may tell) your request P. Par. 1264, wpod-yos dy move on 
P. Phae. 229b. This courteous formula is used even where a harsh command 
might be expected: xwpols dy clow aby rdyer go within with all specd S. Keb 1491. 

a. In wot 897° av rparotuny; whither pray shall I turn? Ar. Ran. 296 the use 
is akin to the deliberative subjunctive (1805) or deliberative future (1916). 


1831. The potential optative with dv is used in questions: rls od« av dpodo- 
yijoeev; who would not agree ? (oddels: setl. obx Gv dporoyfioee) X.M. 1.1.5 
So even the optative of wish: ri 8 dpxw rede wh ‘ppevav rdbos; but if thou dost 
not abide by thy oath what dost thou invoke upon thyself ? E. Med, 754 (lit. 
mayest thou suffer what?). 


1832. és dv, ris dv with the potential optative may be used to express a 
wish (especially in the tragic poets) : ré&s ay ddoiuav oh, would that I might die 
E. Med. 97, tis av &y rdxer uddot potpa oh, that some fate would speedily come A. 
Ag. 1448. Properly this usage is not a wish, but is simply a question how the 
wish may be fulfilled. 


1833. The potential optative with éy eneane with negatives) may ex- 
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cbange with the indicative: pyyi cal ot« av dpyndelny I assert and cannot deny 
D. 21. 191. It is often stronger, though more courteous, than the future indica- 
tive: otx av wép& gpdcouu Iwill speak no more S. 0. T. 343. 


1834. The future optative with dv occurs only in a few suspected passages. 


IMPERATIVE 


1835. The imperative is used in commands and prchibitions 
(negative py). All its tenses refer to the future. 

a. Under commands are included requests, entreaties, summons, prescrip- 
tions, exhortations, etc. 

b. For the tenses of the imperative, see 1840; for the infinitive used as 
an imperative, see 2013. 


POSITIVE (COMMANDS) 


1836. In exhortations dyc, dépe, i (usually with $j, sometimes 
with viv), often precede the imperative: dye by dxovoate come listen 
X. Ap. 14, dyere Saenvysure go now, take your supper X. H. 5.1. 18, 
ar it cixé but come, say P.G. 489 e. 


1937. was ig sometimes used with the second person in poetry: dxove was 
hear, every one Ar. Thesm. 372. 


1838. The third person may be used in questions: ovxoby xelrdw Taira ; shall 
these points be established ? VP. L. 820e. Cp. 1842 a. 


1839. The imperative may be used in assumptions (hypothetical imperative), 
to make a concession, or to grant permission : ¢uod y évex’ Eorw let it be assumed 
as Jar as I am concerned D. 20.14, ovrws éxérw ws od Ayers assume it to be as 
you say P.8.201¢. So even as a protasis: dektdrw, naya orépiw let him set it 
forth and I will be content D. 18.112. 


NEGATIVE (PROHIBITIONS) 


1840. Prohibitions are expressed by 4 with the present or aorist subjunc- 
tive in the first person plural; by a4 with the present imperative or the aorist 
subjunctive in the second and third person singular or plural (cp. 1800). The 
aorist imperative is rare in prohibitions. 

A. 1 Person. — ph ypadopev (uh ypapopev) : uy wawdyeda pnd aloxpads daro- 
Awpeba let us not act like madmen nor perish disgracefully X. A, 7.1, 29. 

B. 2 Person. — ph ypade (ui ypdcere) : uy Paduase don’t be astonished P. G. 
482 a, why OopvBetre don’t raise a disturbance P. A. 21a, 74 pév role, 7d 8é wh ole 
do this and refrain from doing that P. Pr. 325d, uh péya rAéye don't boast so 
P. Ph, 95 b. —ph ypdbys (eh yedynre) : unde Cavydoys rdde and do not won- 
der at this A. Ag. 879, wh OopuBionre don’t raise a disturbance P. A. 200, wh 
fddws wojons don’t do otherwise P. Lach. 201b, pndayds ddAws woejoys Ar. 
Ay. 133. 

N. — The type py ypadys is never used. gh ypdov occurs rarely in poetry 
{A 410, E 134.—w 248, S. fr. 453 parodied in Ar. Thesm. 870). 
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C. 3 Person. — ph ypadéro (wh ypaddvrwv) : undels dudackérw let no one tell 
nue T. 1. 86, pydels robr’ dyvoetrw let no one be ignorant of this fact Aes. 3, 6. 
By yeubdro (wh ypaldvrarv): yndels vomirdrw let no one think X.C.7. 5. 78, 
bir dmroyrdrw pnity wire Karayverw let him neither acquit nor condenn in 
any way Aes.8. 60; and in five other passages giving the actual usage of the 
orators. In the third person the aorist imperative is much less common than 
the present imperative. : 

N. —The type py yp4dy is used only when the third person represents the 
first person (1800 ¢). ph yeaipy is much more common than uh ypawdrw in the 
orators, @.g. undels Oauudogn let no one be astonished D. 18.199, pndels vouloy let 
no one think 'T. 3.18, D.23. 1. 

D, The perfect imperative is rare in prohibitions (uh wepbByobe T 6.17) and 
is usually poetical. Cp. 698, 712. 

1841. a. ph vpdde, like don’t write, is ambiguous and may mean, according 
to the situation, either cease writing or abstain from writing. Commonly yuh 
ypage Means do not go on writing, write no more, and is an order to stop an 
action akeady begun. In many cases, however, u} with the present imperative 
does not refer to the interruption of an action already begun, but to an action 
still in the more or less distant future against which the speaker urges resistance. 

’ Sometimes the reference to the future is directly or indirectly indicated by the 
context. 

b. uh ypdyys usually has the force of (I beg that) you will not write, (take 
care that you) don’t write, and is commonly a complete prohibition against 
doing something not already begun. Sometimes, and especially in expressions 
of a colloquial character, yu with the aorist subjunctive marks the speaker’s 
interruption, by anticipation, of a mental (less often of a physical) action that is 
being done by the person he addresses ; as ui) Gauudons (P. L. 804 b) in reply to 
an exclamation of surprise. Here the type «) yedwys often expresses impatience. 

c. If ph ypdde elicits a reply, it is (GAN) od ypdgw, while uh vedas is 
answered by (aX) od yodyu. Thus, wh po ekdlacke rots plhois efvac cary. 
GN ob S:8dexu do not teach me to be base to my friends. But Ido not §. El. 395, 
el ody Exers evapyéarepor Huty éwdelgar ws dudaxrdy doru H dpeTh, uy POovioys GAN 
énldetov. GN... 0b Pbovjow now if you can show us more clearly that virtue 
is capable of being taught, don’t refuse, but show us. Well, I will not refuse 
P. Pr. 320¢. So wh yed@e commonly answers yodg@uw, as Oaupdtw, Fv 3d eye, 
kal atrés. Ghd wh Oatual?, pn I myself am astonished, said I. Cease your 
astonishment, said she P.8.205b, cp. 8. El. 395. So uh ypdwys answers ypdy~o, 
as in Hdt. 3.140, Ar. Lys. 1036. 

a. wh ypdge and wh yedyys are often found in closely connected clauses, as 
pndapds Oipotré por, pnd éwirpwys dowt be angry with me at all, nor ruin me 
Av. Nub. 1478, wir’ éxvetre pair’ agar tos candy do not shrink from me nor utter 
any harsh words S. O.C. 731. The second prohibition may be more specific than 
the first, as cuswG' pndey ergs virioy be silent, dowt say anything childish Ar. 
Nub.105. Less often uy ypdyys is followed by wh ypdde, as ph BonOhcare 7p 
mewovbdrt deur + wh edopxetre (they will say) ‘do not come to the aid of one who 
has suffered grievously ; have no regard for your oath? 1), 21.211. 

e. The difference between ph ypdde and wy yedyys is virtually a difference 
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of tenses, the present denoting an action continuing, in process; the aorist, an 
action concluded, suinmarized. So wh Pood don’t be fearful, wh popybhs dow; 
be frightened. In maxims jy} with the present imperative is preferred: yh «Aémre 
don’t be a thief, uy xdépys don’t steal this or that. yxérs may be used in either 
construction. The distinction is often immaterial, often a difference of tone 
rather than of meaning ; sometimes too subtle for dogmatic statement. 


1842. The imperative may be used in subordinate clauses: xparfpds elo 
12+ Gy Kpir’ epepov there are mixing-bowls, the brims of which thou must 
crown 8.0. C, 473. 

a. Especially after of¢éa interrogative in dramatic poetry: ofe6’ 8 Spacer; do 
you know what you are to do ? BE. Hec, 225, oto ws molncov; do you know how 
Ibid you act ?8. 0. 'T. 548. ofo# & has become a.partially fossilized expression, 
and can be used as subject or be governed by a verb: of¢Gd vuy & uot yeréséw; do 
you know what I must have done for me ? ¥. 1. T. 1203. 


1843. The use of the imperative is to be explained as equivalent to Se? or 
xe# with the infinitive. 


1844. dy is not used with the imperative. 


INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE WITH dv 


1845. The infinitive or participle with dé» represents either a past tense of 
the indicative with a» or the optative with gy. The context determines whether 
the indicative or the optative is meant. The participle with d» is post-Homeric, 


1846. The present infinitive or participle with dy» represents the imperfect 
indicative with &» or the present optative with dy. 

a. (inf.) dxotw Aaxedatpovious dv dvaxwpely éx’ ofxov I hear the Lacedaemontans 
used to return home (= bv dvexdpouv, 1790) D, 9.48, ofeabe yap tiv mardpa odk av 
guddrrav; for do you think my father would not have taken care % (= odk av 
éptdarrev, 1786) D. 49. 35 5 voulfoures ay rTimijs ruyxdvew in the belief that they 
would obtain reward (= ay ruyxdvoipev) X. A. 1.9. 29. 

be (part.) érep axe wh Kava mores adrdy éxemdéorra, THY Tlehorbveynooy ropbely, 
aduvdtwy dy Svrav .. . dAdo emiPonlety which prevented him from sailing 
against the Peloponnese aud laying ti waste city by city when the Peloponne- 
sians would have been unable to come to the rescue of one anoiher (= ddtvaror 
dv foav) T.1.73, wONN Oy Exwy erep’ elmetv, maparelrw though I might be able to 
say much else I pass it by (= av Exoum, 1824) D. 18. 258, copla Acyoudry dexardrar’ 
dy that might most justly be called wisdom P. Phil. 30 ¢ (= 4 copla A€yorro dv), 


1847. The future infinitive and participle with & are rare and suspected. 


1848. The aorist infinitive or participle with a» represents the aorist indica- 
tive with &» or the aorist optative with av. 

a. Cinf.) Képés ye, ef €Blwoer, dpirros dy Soxel dpywy yerér Gar tt seems probable 
that Cyrus, if he had lived, would have proved himself a most excellent ruler (== av 
éyévero) X. 0.4, 18, bore xal laudryy dv yrGvar so that even acomnion man could 
have understood (= av fypw) &. A.6. 1.31, rl dy oldpeba mabely; what do we think 
our fate would be? (= 7l dy mdBomer;) XA, 3.1.17. 
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b. (part.) dpa» 7d waparelxyipua pgdlws av Anoéér seeing that the counter- 
wall could casily be captured (= av Anpbein) T. 7. 42, Moretdatay eddy xai Suvydels 
av atros Exeev, ef EBoudrnOn, wapédwxey aficr he had seized Potidaca and would have 
been able to keep it himself, had he wished, he gave it up to them (= ébvv}6y dv) 
D. 23. 107, otre byra otre ay yevoueva doyorowtaw they fabricate sturics which 
neither are, nor could be, true T. 6.38 (= 4 obre ori obre dv yévorro). 


1849. The perfect infinitive with é» represents the pluperfect indicative 
with d&y or the perfect optative with @y: off ér: (av) phocev advta rai’ bwd 
7rOv BapBdpwr apy jrwxévar I know that he would say that all this would have been 
captured by the barbarians (= av yddxecav) T). 19.312, fyeiro robs dyvoobvras 
dvipamodwdes av Sixaiws KexhjoGac he thought that those who did not know this 
might justly be deemed servile in nature (= Kexdnpévor dy elev) X.M. 1.1. 16. 


For the infinitive and participle without év see 1865 ff., 1872 ff., 
and under Infinitive and Participle. 


THE TENSES 


1950. By the tenses (‘tense’ from tempus) are denoted : 


1. The time of an action: present, past, future. 

-2. The stage of an action: action continued or repeated (in process 
of development), action simply brought to pass (simple occur- 
rence), action completed with a permanent result. 


a. The time of an action is either absolute or relative. Time that is abso- 
lutely present, past, or future is reckoned from the time of the speaker or 
writer. Time that is relatively present, past, or future in dependent clauses is 
reckohed from the time of some verb in the same sentence. In dependent 
clauses Greek has no special forms to denote the temporal relation of one action 
to another (antecedent, coincident, subsequent), but leaves the reader to infer 
whether one action happened before, at the same time as, or after another 
action. The aorist is thus often used where English has the pluperfect (1948). 
See 1888, 1944. Unless special reference is made to relative time, the expres- 
sions ‘‘ kind of time,” “time of an action,” in this book are used of absolute 
thine. 

b. In independent clauses only the tenses of the indicative denote absolute 
time; in dependent clauses they express relative time. The tenses of the sub- 
junctive, optative, imperative, infinitive and participle do not refer to the differ- 
ences in kind of time. Thus ypddeyr and ypdya: to write, yeypadévae to finish 
writing, may be used of the present, the past, or the future according to the 
context. On the tenses of the optative, infinitive, and participle in indirect dis- 
course see 1862, 1866, 1874. The future infinitive may be used, outside of indi- 
rect discourse, to lay stress on the idea of futurity (1865d). 

c. Even in the indicative the actual time inay be different from, that which 
would seem to be denoted by the tense employed. Thus the speaker or writer 
may imagine the past as present, and use the present in setting forth an event 
that happened before his time (1883); or may use the aorist or perfect of an 
event that has not yet occurred (1934, 1950). 
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d. In the subjunctive, optative (except in indirect discourse), and imperative 
the kind of time is implied only by the mood-forms, not by the tenses. The 
relation of the time of one action to the time of another usually has Ls be inferred 
in all the moods. 

e. The stage of an action is expressed by all the tenses of all the different 
moods (including the participle and infinitive). 

f. The action of the verb of a subordinate clause may overlap with that of 
the verb of the main clause. See 2388. 


KIND OF TIME 
1851. Only in the indicative do the tenses show time absolutely 
present, past, or future. 
a. Present time is denoted by 
1. The Present: ypadw I write, am writing. 
2. The Perfect: yéypada I have written. 
b. Past time is denoted by 
The Imperfect: e¢ypadov J wrote, was writing. 
The Aorist: eypaya I wrote. 
The Pluperfect: éyeypddy I had written. 
N. — The only past tenses are the augmented tenses. 
ce, Future time is denoted by 
The Future: ypdpo I shall write. 
The Future Perfect: yeypdpera: it will have been written, reOvygo I 
shall be dead (shall have died). 


whe 
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STAGE OF _ ACTION 


1852. Every form of the verb denotes the stage of the action. 
a. Continued action is denoted by the present stem : 


. Present: ypeddo I am writing, reba I am persuading (trying to 
persuade), dvb is in bloom. 

Imperfect: éygadov I was writing, éraboy I was persuading (trying 
to persuade), yvOe. was in bloom. 

Future: ypdaypw I shall write (shall be writing), Baowrieion he will 
reign. 

N.  Bonainied action is incomplete: hence nothing is stated as to the con- 

clusion, Thus ¢evye he jlees docs not stale whether or not the subject suc- 

ceeded in escaping. 
b. Completed action with peumadsat result is denoted by the 

perfect stem : 

1. Perfect: yéypada érurtodjy I have written a letier (and it is now 

finished), WvOnxe has bloomed (and is in flower). 
2. Pluperfect: éyeypddy emicroAjyy I had written a letter (and it was 
then finished), qvOjxe. had bloomed (and was in flower). 


we NP 
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3. Future Perfect: yeypdieras it will have been written, rebvyge he 
will be dead. : 


ce. Action simply brought to pass (simple attainment) is denoted 
by the 
1. Aorist: éypaya I wrote, éraca I persuaded (succeeded in persuad- 

ing), ¢Bactrevoe he became king or he was king, yvOyoe burst into 
flower or was tn flower. . 
2. Future: ypdyw I shall write, Baortetoa he will become king. 

N.— The aorist tense (dépicros ypévos from dpltw define; unlimited, indefi- 
nite, or undefined time) is so named because it does not show the limitation 
(8pos) of continuance (expressed by the imperfect) or of completion with per - 
manent result (expressed by the perfect). 

1853. The present stem may denote the simple action of the verb in present 
time without regard to its continuance; as @avudtw I am seized with astonish- 
ment, dorpdrre it lightens (once or continually), dtdwu. I make a present. This 
is called the aoristic present. On inceptive verbs, see 526. 

1854. The future stem may denote either continued action (as in the present) 
or simple occurrence of the action of the verb (as in the aorist), Thus ypdyw 
I shail be writing or I shall write. See 1910 b. 


1855. Some verbs are, by their meaning, restricted to the tenses of con- 
tinued action, as épav behold, déper carry; others are exclusively aoristic, as 
ieiv properly glance at, éveyxely bring. Verbs expressing different kinds of 
action in their several tenses (as ép@y, idefv) unite to form a verbal system. 

1856. The difference between the present stem (present and imperfect) and 
the aorist stem may be compared to the difference between a line and a point 
(both starting point and end). Thus, gxerAa go, édGety come; arrive; péper 
carry, éveyKety bring; dyev accompany, lead, dyayety bring to a goal. 

1857. For the ‘ progressive’ tenses of English (és walking, has been giving, 
etc.) Greek has no exact equivalent. The periphrasis of the present participle 
with érré, etc. is employed to adjectivize the participle or to describe or character- 
ize the subject like an adjective, z.¢. the subject has a quality which it may display 
in action. Thus, dpéoxovrés dopey we are acceptuble T. 1. 88, kal mavr’ dvadex b- 
pevos xal eis abroy rowtmevos Ta Tolrwy duapthyar dorly and he takes upon him- 
self and adopts all thetr misdeeds 1, 19.36. éorl may be emphatic: for. wov 
bla diapotpevor there exists a twofold division P. lL. 895d. Some participles have 
become completely adjectivized: oupddpwy useful, Siapépwy supertor. Cp. 1961. 


1858. Primary and Secondary Tenses. — The primary tenses refer 
to present and future time (present, future, perfect, and future per- 
fect), the secondary or historical tenses refer to past time (imperfect, 
aorist, pluperfect). 

a. The gnomic aorist (1931) is regarded as a primary tense, as is the aorist 
when used for the perfect (1940), and the imperfect indicative referring to 
present time (1788); the historical present (1883), as a secondary tense, The 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods in their independent uses point to 
the future, and all their tenses therefore count as primary. 
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THE TENSES OUTSIDE OF THE INDICATIVE 


1859. The tenses of the moods except the indicative do not ex- 
press time in independent sentences. 


1860. Subjunctive.— The subjunctive mood as such refers to the 
future. The tenses do not refer to differences of time, and denote 
only the stage of the action (continuance, simple occurrence, comple- 
tion with permanent result), 


Present (continuance): ra abray dua éxropitdpeda let us at the same time 
keep developing our resources T. 1.82; Aorist (simple occurrence) : ropisdpeda 
oby mpGroy THy damdyny let us procure the money first T.1.83; Perfect (comple- 
tion With permanent result) : iva, Hv wh braxotwor, TEOvixwory that, in case they 
do not submit, they may be put to death (lit. may be dead at once) T.8. 74. The 
aorist commonly replaces the more exact perfect because the perfect is rarely 
used, 

a. The future time denoted by present or aorist (7! roiGper; or Tl wowhowper ; 
what shall we do ?) may refer, according to the sense, either to the next moment 
or to some later time. Greek has no subjunctive form denoting an intention to 
do this or that. In dependent constructions (including general conditions) the 
action of the present is generally coincident (rarely subsequent), that of the 
aorist is generally anterior (rarely coincident), to the action of the leading verb: 
xyaheraivovel, éreday atrots rapayyéhw rivey 7d Pdppaxov they are angry when- 
ever I bid them drink the poison P. Ph. 116c¢, éredav dravr’ dxodonre, xpivare 
when you (shall) have heard everything, decide D. 4.14. The use of the aorist 
of time relatively anterior to the action of the leading verb (= Lat. future per- 
fect) is, like its other references to relative time, only an inference from the 
connection of the thought (1850 a). 

b. Present and aorist subjunctive are occasionally used in the same sentence 
without any great difference in sense (X.C. 1. 2. 6-7, 5.5.18). 

c. An independent or dependent subjunctive may be ingressive (1924) : qv 
yap 6 Tdobros wel Brtby for if now Plutus recovers his sight Ar. P1. 494. 

a. In general conditions (2336) the subjunctive refers to general time, denot- 
ing what holds true now and at all times. 


1861. Optative (not in indirect discourse).—The reference is 
always to future time. The tenses do not refer to differences of 
time, and denote only the stage of the action. 


Present (continuance) : rover dé voplfoe Tov coddy may I (always) count 
the wise man wealthy P. Phae. 279b; Aorist (simple occurrence): ef yap yévoero 
would that it might happen X.C. 6.1.38; Perfect (completion with permanent 
Tesult) : reOvalys die (lit. may you be dead) Z 164. 

a. In general conditions (2336) the optative is used of past time. 

b. In dependent constructions (including general conditions) the action of 
the present is generally coincident (rarely anterior), that of the aorist generally 
anterior (rarely coincident), to the action of the leading verb: ef res rade wapa- 
Batvo, évayts Errw ro AréddAdwvos if any one violates this. let him be accurst of 
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Apollo Aes. 3.110, ered 5€ dvorx Pein (7d derywTypiov), eloquev mapa Tov Zwnpdry 
whenever the prison was opened, we (always) went in to Socrates P. Ph. 69a, 
The aorist is often preferred to the more exact perfect because the perfect was 
rarely used. 

c. An independent cr dependent optative may be ingressive (1924): ef 
woreuhoawuer SC ’Qpwrdr, ovdéer dv fuas wadely tyyolua if we should enter upon a 
war on account of Oropus, I think we should suffer nothing D. 5. 16. 


1862. Optative (in indirect discourse).— When the optative in 
indirect discourse represents the indicative after a past tense of 
a verb of saying or thinking, each tense does denote time (as well as 
stage of action) relatively to that of the leading verb. 


a. The present optative represents the imperfect as well as the present in- 
dicative. 

b. The future optative (first in Pindar) occurs only in indirect discourse 
after verbs of saying and thinking, in object clauses after érws, 2212, and in 
other indirect expressions of thought. 

c. When the optative in indirect discourse represents the subjunctive (2619 b), 
its tenses denote only stage of action, 


1863. a. Present opt. = present indic. : dynpwra rl BovdowwrTe he demanded 
what they wanted (= 71 Botrecbe;) X. A. 2.3.4. 

b. Present opt. = imperf. indic.: Suyyotrre d7e éxl rots rodeulous theater they 
explained that they kept sailing against the enemy (= érhéoyev) X. H. 1. 7. 5. 

c. Future opt. =future indic.: 6 re roujoo: of8@ rovros cite he did not tell 
even these what he would do (= roijow) X, A. 2. 2. 2. 

d. Aorist opt. = aorist indic.: #pwarad ri rdbocev he asked what had happened 
to them (= rl éwddere;) X.C. 2. 3.19. 

e. Perfect opt. = perfect indic. : &deyor bre of werd AnuocPévovs mapabeddxorey 
opas abrous they said that the troops of Demosthenes had surrendered (= wapabe- 
Sdxaor) T. 7. 83. E 


186%. Imperative. — The imperative always implies future time. 
The tenses do not refer to differences of time, and denote only the 
stage of the action. 


a. Present (continuance) : rods yoveis riui honous thy parents I.1.16, révra 
radnO® Eye tell (go on and tell in detail) the whole truth L. 1. 18, robs tous 
éxelvous Sf6ore offer the horses to them X.C.4. 6.47. 

b. Aorist (simple occurrence): Bddpor zpos Ta bpn look (cast a glance) 
toward the mountains X. A.4.1.20, elré state (in @ word) P. A.24d, tty rods 
ingous Sore give the horses to us X.C, 4. 6, 47. 

c. Perfect (completion with permanent result): rerdx@w let him take his 
place (and stay there) P. R. 562 a, elpricGw tet it have been said (once for all) 
508 b. 

N.— The perfect active and middle are generally used as presents (reOvdrw 
let him be put to death P.L. 938.¢, wéurnode remember 1D, 40.30). The perfect 
passive (in the third person) is used of a fixed decision concerning what is to 
be done or has been done, 
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1865. Infinitive (not in indirect discourse).— The tenses of the 
infinitive (without dy) not in indirect discourse have no time of 
themselves and express only the stage of the action; their (relative) 
time depends on the context and is that of the leading verb (present, 
past, or future). The infinitive may have the article (2025 ff.). 


a. Present (continuance): o85@ Boudever Oar 7: pa, dra BeBovrclc bar tt is time 
no longer to be making up one’s mind, but to have it made up P. Cr. 46a. 

b. Aorist (simple occurrence) : rod meety éwibvela the desire of obtaining 
drink T. 7.84, #ptaro yerdo Oar began to be 1.103, but Apxero ylyrecOar 3.18 (the 
tense of ytyvoua: depends on that of dpxouar; not Hptaro ylyver Oat), de? rods daép 
adrod Méyorras wicHoa (ingressive) one must conceive an aversion for those who 
speak in his behalf D. 9. 53. 

c. Perfect (completion with permanent result): see a. Often of certainty of 
action. 

d. Future.— When the context shows that stress is laid on the idea of futur- 
ity, the future infinitive, referring to future time relative to the main verb, is 
sometimes used instead of the present or aorist: odk droxwdtcey Surarol Byres 
not being able to prevent T. 3. 28, roddod ddw xar’ Euavrob épety I am far from 
intending to speak to my own disadvantage P.A.37b. On the future infinitive 
with péddw see 1959. 


N. 1. — The action set forth by a dependent present or aorist infinitive ( with- 
out &v) not in indirect discourse has no time except that which is implied by the 
context. With verbs sienttying to advise or to command, and when the infini- 
tive expresses purpose, the reference is to future time. Usually the action of the 
present and aorist is coincident with or antecedent to that of the main verb, 
The action of an aorist infinitive with the article and a subject is net always rel- 
atively past. The perfect (without éy) has no time apart from the context; 
its action is usually antecedent, : 

N. 2.— On the use of the present and aorist with verbs of promising, etc., see 
1868; with uédAdw, see 1959. e 

N. 3. — Observe that verbs denoting continuance (as névw remain) often ap- 
pear in the aorist, while verbs of transitory action (as féra: send, hurl) often 
appear in the present. 

N. 4,—-Present and aorist occasionally occur in close conjmiction without 
any great difference in meaning, as mpoodxe: buty rovrou catabyglverbar .. ., 
bei buds Odvaroy abrobd catapypleacba it is flitting that you vote against him, it is 
necessary that you pass a vote of death against him L. 13.69 ; cp. vavyaxfioat 
and vauyaxeivy T.2. 83, Bacanarhs yiyveréa and yevécoOaur Ant. 1. 10,1. 11. 


1866. Infinitive (in indirect discourse). — The tenses of the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse denote the same time relative to that of 
the leading verb (present, past, or future) as was denoted by the 
corresponding tenses of the indicative in direct discourse which they 
represent. 


a. The present infinitive represents also the imperfect, the perfect infinitive 
represents also the pluperfect indicative. 
: GREEK GRAM,— 27 
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b. The action of the present is usually coincident, that of the aorist anterior, 
to the action of the leading verb. 

c. The future infinitive is found chiefly in indirect discourse and in analogous 
constructions. With péddAw, see 1959, It may have the article (2026). 

1867. a. Present = pres, indic.: pyyi rafra pév pdvapias elvar I gay this is 
nonsense (= ort) X. A. 1.3. 18. 

b. Present = imperf. indie: Kryclas tac6a: atrés 74 tpabud pyot Ktestas asserts 
that he himself cured the wound (= topnv) X.A, 1.8.26. With dy, 1846 a. 

c. Future = fut. indic.: 67 4 d&ecw Aaxeda:povlous 4 abrot droxrevety he said 
that he would either bring the Lacedaemonians or kill them on the spot (= dkw, 
amoxrevd) T.4. 28. : 

d. Aorist = aor, indic.: évraf@a Aéyerar "AmwdbdAdwy exdetpar Mapotay there 
Apollo is said to have flayed Marsyas (= ébédepe) X.A.1.2.8. With dy, 1848 a, 

e. Perfect = perf. ind.: gyal éyxwpuov yeypadévar he says that he has written 
an encomium (= yéypada) 1.10.14, %pacayv redvdvar Trav dvdpa they said the man 
was dead (= Téévqxe) Ant. 5, 29. 

f. Perfect = pluperf. ind.: Adyera: dvépa. red exmendrAPx Oat it is said that a 
certain man had been fascinated (= ébewérAnxro) X.C,1.4.27. With dv, 1849. 


1868. The construction of verbs of hoping, etc. —Verbs signifying to hope, 
expect, promise, threaten, swear, with some others of like meaning, when they 
refer to a future event, take either the future infinitive (in indirect discourse), 
or the aorist, less often the present, infinitive (not in indirect discourse). The 
use of the aorist and present is due to the analogy of verbs of will or destre 
(1991) which take an object infinitive not in indirect discourse. The same anal- 
ogy accounts for the use of 44 instead of of (2725). The present or aorist infin- 
itive with dv, representing the potential optative with dy, occurs occasionally. 

a. év &drld. dv ra relxy Tv’ Adyvalwy aipjoey hoping that he would capture 
the walls of the Athenians T. 7.46, @&dmls . . . éxrpadjva: hope of being brought 
up L. 19.8, drifter duvards elvac dpxew he expects to be able to rule P.R. 573 ¢, 
eyes rewd eholda wh av... thy valy dwodécar; have you any expectation that 
you would not shipwreck the vessel? X.M.2.6. 38. édaltw with the present infini- 
tive may mean I feel sure that Iam. 

b. réxurra obdéva cixds oby abrG Bovdrjcerdat elvar tt is probable that very soon 
no one will wish to be with him X.C.5.3. 30, quads eixds érixparfoa: it is likely 

that we shall succeed T. 1. 121, od elxds abrovs wepiovolay vedy Exe it is not likely 
that they will continue to have ships to spare 3.13. With eikés the aorist is pre- 
ferred. 

c. bésyero Tatra nocjoeyv he promised that he would do this L. 12. 14, iré- 
oxero Bovrevoacba: (most Mss.) ke promised to deliberate K. A. 2. 3.20. The 
aorist infinitive is especially common with verbs of promising and must reter to the 
future. With the present infinitive rec xroizae means I assure, profess, pledge 
my word that Iam. 

a. daecthe: éxrptyev he threatened that he would destroy them Hat. 6. 37, 
relkynoay droxretvat dravras they threatened to kill everybody X. H. 5.4.7. 

e. Sindoey duwudkare you have sworn that you will give judgment D, 39. 40, 
dvayxdger Tov KeproBrérryy éuboar . . . elvac wey Thy apxyy xovhy .. ., wavras 3 
tpiv drododvar Thy xdpar he compelled Cersobleptes to swear that the kingdom 
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should be in common and, that they should all restore to you the territory D. 23. 
170. 

f. With dyin a dependent infinitive may refer to the present, past, or 
futwre (e). Thus, durtvres BXérew . . . “AXE wad swearing that they see 
Achilles again S. Ph. 357, duviovar wh “xrcety they swear they did not drink Phe- 
recrates 143 (Com. fr. 1. 187), Guvve pydey elpnxévar he swore that he had said 
nothing (direct = obdéy efpyxa) D. 21.119. 

1869. Verbs of will or desire (1991) regularly take the present or aorist infin- 
itive not in indirect discourse ; but in some cases we find the future infinitive by 
assimilation to indirect discourse through the analogy of verbs of promising, etc. 
(1868). So with Botropar, é0rw wish, \éyw meaning command, Sopa ask, épieuat 
desire and some others (even dévaya: amiable) that have a future action as their 
object. Thus, épiénevor dptew being desirous to gain control T.6.6, dddvaro. ém- 
perels EcerGar unable to be careful X.O. 12.12. dtavoofyac may follow the analogy 
of pé\dAw (1959) : roy wbrenoy StevoodyTo mpodiuws olcew they intended to carry on 
the war with zeal T. 4.121. In these and similar cases the future is employed to 
stress the future character of the action. Some editors would emend many of 
these futures. 


1870. Verbs signifying to foretell by oracle usually take the present or 
aorist infinitive like verbs signifying to command. 


1871. A few cases stand in our texts of an aorist infinitive aierditie to the 
future after a verb of saying or thinking, e.g. évducay padlus xparicae they thought 
they would easily master them T.2.3. Many editors change to the future or 
insert dy. 


1872. Participle (not in indirect discourse). The participle, as a 
verbal adjective, is timeless. The tenses of the participle express 
only continuance, simple occurrence, and completion with permanent 
result. Whetier the action expressed by the participle is antece- 
dent, coincident, or subsequent to that of the leading verb (Gin any 
tense) depends on the context. The future participle has a temporal 
force only because its voluntative force points to the future. 


a. Present (continuative). The action set forth by the present participle is 
generally coincident (rarely antecedent or subsequent) to that of the leading 
verb: éepyatéuerae perv jplotwr, eoyardpevae dé édelrvouy the women took thetr, 
noonday meal while they continued their work, but took their supper when they 
had stopped work X.M. 2. 7. 12. 

1, Antecedent action (=imperf.): of Kipeto: rpdoder ody tiv rarripevor viv 
dgecrijxaoty the forces of Cyrus that were formerly marshalled with us have now 
deserted X. A.3.2.17, rods rére wapbvras al7tdcorrae cup Povrovs they will accuse 
those who were their counsellors at that time P. G. 519 a, of Koplvdcoe uéypt Tovrou 
rpodtpiws mpdocorres dvetray THs Pidoverxtas the Corinthians, who up to that time 
had been acting zealously, now slackened in their vehemence T.5, 32. An adverb 
(mpbrepor, rpdcber, Tore, roré) often accompanies the participle, which is some- 
times called the participle of the imperfect. 

2. Subsequent action (especially when the leading verb denotes motion): 
Erepwav mpéoBers dyyéddovras Thy TOO TDAquvplou AHYyur they despaiched messengers 
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to announce the capture of Plemyrium T. 7.25. An-attributive present part. 
w. viv may refer to the absolute present, though the main verb is past: Tar ror 
Bowrlav xadouperay ixnoay they setéled in the country now called Boculia ‘LV. 1. 12. 

8. The present participle denotes that an action is in process, is attempted, 
or is repeated. 

b. Future (chiefly voluntative): o& cuv#AGopnev bs Bacidel Torcuroorres we 
have not come together for the purpose of waging war with the king X. A. 2.3.21. 

c. Aorist (simple occurrence). The action set forth by the aorist participle 
is generally antecedent to that of the leading verb ; but it is sometimes coinci- 
dent or nearly so, when it defines, or is identical with, that of the leading verb, 
and the subordinate action is only a modification of the main action. 

1, Antecedent: Semrvyjcas exwpe after supper he advanced T. 3. 112, robs édev- 
Oépous droxretvavres dvexwpyoay after killing the free men they withdrew 5. 83. 
éxouboas pn he took an oath and said X.C.4.1. 23, 96n 8 érl ratra ropetcopat 
rocotror auriv épwricas I shall at once proceed to this matter after having put to 
him certain questions 1).18.124. The aorist participle is often thus used when 
it takes up tle preceding verb: viv uév Sewvetre’ Seurvijoaryres b¢ dredavvere take 
your supper now, and when you have done so, depart X.C. 3.1.37. 

2, Coincident: uw} re eEaudptyre ¢uot xarayyndicduevo. do not commit the error 
of condemning me P. A. 80d, ef 7 érolnoas dvaprioas ve you did well in remind- 
ing me P. Ph. 60 ¢ (= dvéurneds ye ef roy). So also when an aorist participle 
is used with a future finite verb, as draddaxPyooua Blov Carotoa by dying I shall 
be delivered from life B. Hipp. 856. See also 2103, 

8. The action of an attributive aorist participle is rarely subsequent to that of 
the leading verb. When this is the case, the action of the participle is marked 
as past from the point of view of the present (like the aor. indic.): of "EXXqves 
torepoy KrAnbévres obder rpd TSr TpaixGy dOpsoe expatay the pecpie later called Hei- 
lenes carried out no joint enterprise prior to the Trojan war T. 1.8, Zdrupos cai 
Xptuav,. of r&y rpvdxovra *yevduevor, KreopGyros karnyépouy Satyrus and Chremon, 
who (afterwards) became members.of the Thirty, accused Cleophon L, 30. 12; ep. 
rvyevdpevos T.2. 49, 4. 81. 

4. The aorist participle is often ingressive or complexive (1924, 1927). 

ad Perfect (completion with permanent result): xaradkapSdvover Boao ldar 
émedqaruebra they found (historical present) that Brasidas had arrived T. 3.69. 
A perfect participle may have the force of a pluperfect if accompanied by an 
adverb like wpéadev (cp. 1872 a. 1): 6 rpbaGe xexrnuévos he who possessed it before 
8. Ph. 778. 

1873. Construction of AavOdve, pbdve, rvyxdve. — A supplementary aorist 
participle with any tense, except the present or imperfect, of XavPdryw escape the 
notice of, d8dve anticipate, rvyxdyw happen usually coincides in time with the 
leading verb: @AaGov euavriv ovdev elrdy I was unconsciously talking nonsense 
P.Ph. 764, Afcopev éwirerdyres we shalt fall on them unawares X.A.7. 3.43. 
But the action of an aorist participle with the present or imperfect is generally 
prior to that of the leading verb: doris dyreerdy ye drvvyxave who chanced to have 
spoken in opposition L. 12.27. See 2096. 


1874, Participle (in indirect discourse). The tenses of the parti- 
ciple: in indirect discourse after verbs of intellectual perception 
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denote the same time relative to that of the leading verb (present, 
past, or future) as was denoted by the corresponding tenses of the 
indicative in direct discourse which they represent. See 2106, 
2112 b. 

a. Present = pres. indic,: the action is generally coincident: émedav yradouw 
dmorotpevo. when they find out that they are distrusted (= 8r. drirrotpeba) 
X.C.7.2.17; rarely antecedent (when the present = the imperf. ind.) :. of3d ce 
réyovra del I know that you always used to say (= are 2deyes) 1.6.6. 

b. Future = fut. indic.: dyvoet ray wbdepor defi’ Htovra he ts ignorant that the 
war will come here (= Bre 6 wodepos Héee) D. 1. 15. 

c. Aorist = aor. indic.: rév Mjdor tcpey ert rh» Iedorbvinooy eOdvra we 
know that the Mede came against the Peloponnese (= Src 6 Mijéos #AGe) T. 1.69. 

ad. Perfect = perf. indic.: od yap Gdecay abrov TeOvynxdra for they did not know 
that he was dead (= ért ré€vqee) XK. A, 1.10.16. The perfect may also represent 
the pluperfect (cp. 1872 a). 


TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 


1875. The present represents a present state, or an action going 
on at the present time: dAy@q Aeyw Tam telling the truth L. 13. 72. 
a. On the present without any idea of duration, see 1858. 


1876. Present of Customary Action.— The present is used to ex- 
press a customary or repeated action: obros yey yap tdwp, eyo 8 oliver 
nivw for this man drinks water, whereas I drink wine D.19. 46. 


1877. Present of General Truth. The present is used to express 
an action that is true for all time: dye d€ rpds pds rHv dAjPetay xpdvos 
time brings the truth to light Men. Sent. 11. 


a. The present is an absolute tense in such sentences. The future, aorist, 
and perfect may also express a general truth, 


1878. Conative Present.— The present may express an action 
begun, attempted, or intended. 

thy dékav ratryy melbovow vas droBarety they are trying to persuade you to 
throw away this renown 1.6.12, dlSwpl cor abrhy ratrny yuvaixa I offer you this 

, woman herself as a wife X.C. 8. 5.19, mpodiéorov ry» ‘EdAdda they are trying to 

betray Greece Ar. P. 408. 

a. This use is found also in the infinitive and parlcintes @irlrrov émt Bufdr- 
twov mapiéyvtos when Philip is preparing to advance against Byzantium D. 8. 66. 

b. The idea of attempt or intention is an inference from the context and lies 
in the present only so far as the present does ot denote completion. 


1879. Present for the Future (Present of Anticipation). — The pre- 
sent is used instead of the future in statements of what is immediate, 
likely, certain, or threatening. 


peratd roy dbyor karadtouer; shall we break off tn the middie? P. G.505c, 
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kal ef Povder, TapaxwpS oo Tod Pyyaros, ws Ay elays and if you wish, I will yield 
you the floor until yuu tell us Aes. 3. 165, drdddupar I am on the verge of ruin 
Ant. 5. 35 (so dardaAduro 5, 37 of past time), ef ara 4 wbds An@Micerar, ExeTrae Kal 
h réoa Dexerla if this city ts taken, the whole of Sicily as well is in their power 
T. 6. 91. 

a. Sometimes in questions to indicate that the decision must be ‘made on the 
spot: # Os Aéyouev; oO” how shall we say ? (what must we say ?) P.G. 480 b. 


1880. cu: is regularly future (I shall go) in the indicative present. In the 
subjunctive it is always future ; in the optative, infinitive, and participle it may 
be either future or present. Cp. 774. In lov radra déye go and say this (X. C. 4. 
5. 17) iey is used of time relatively past. In Hom. ez: means both I go and I 
shall go. 


1881. Zpxopat, ropedouat, véopar (poet.) may be used ina future 
sense. xéw means elther J pour or I shall pour. ona I shall eat, 
riopat F shall drink, are present in form. Cp. 541. 


1882. Oracular Present. — In prophecies a future event may be regarded as 
present: xpdry dypc? Mosdpou wbdw ade xéXevdos in time this expedition will cap- 
tare Priam’s city A. Ag. 126. 


1883. Historical Present.—In lively or dramatic narration the 
present may be used to represent a past action as going on at the 
moment of speaking or writing. This use does not occur in Homer. 

5 e Oeutoroxdrys hevye: és Kepxipary ... Seaxoulverar és ryv Harepor Themistoci:s 
jled ( flees) to Corcyra . .. was (is) transported to the mainiand T.1. 136. 

a. ‘Che historical present may represent either the descriptive imperfect or the 
narrative aorist. 

b. The historical present may be codrdinated with past tenses, which may 
precede or follow it: dua 6¢ rf qudpa rH woder wpocdxerro Kal aipet at daybreak he 
assaulted the town and took it T: 7,29, ovrw 3) droypdpovra: mdvtes avdkaBdy Te 
7a dra accordingly they all enrolled themselves and took the arms X.C.2. 1.19. 

c. The historical present is less frequent in subordinate clauses (T. 2. 91. 8). 


1884. Annalistic Present.— Closely connected with the historical 
present is the annalistic present, which is used to register historical 
facts or to note incidents. 

Aaipeiov cal Tlapucdridos ylyrovra: waides 600 of Darius and Parysatis were (are) 
Born two sons KX. A. 1.1.1, mpd Acuruyliew yap (ZevttSnuos) redevra .. . Aeutuxl- 
ons yauéer Bipudduny, éx ris ol... yiverar Ouydrnp Jor Zeuxidemus died before 
Leutychides .... L. married Eurydame, from her was born to him a daughter 
Hat. 6.71, xat 6 émavros Enver, évy G Kapyyddvior alpodo. do roders ‘“EAAnvidas 
and the year came to an end in which the Carthaginians captured two Greek cities 
X. H.1. 1, 87, 


1885. Present of Past and Present Combined. — The present, when 
accompanied by a definite or indefinite expressioii of past time, is 
used to express an action begun in the past and continued in the 
present. The ‘progressive perfect’ is often used in translation. 
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Thus, wdAc Gavpdlw I have been jong (and am still) wondering P. Cr. 
43b. Cp. iamdudum loquer. So with zdpos, word This use appears 
also in the other moods. 


a, So with verbs of hearing, saying, learning, whose action commenced in the 
past, but whose effect continues into the present: é€& wv dxovw from what I hear 
(have heard) K. A. 1. 9, 28; drep Aéyw as I said P. A. 21a. So with alc@dvowa, 
yryvdeKe, pavOdvea, ruvOdvoua. pte just is often found with these verbs. 

b. The perfect is used instead of the present when the action is completed in 
the present. aa 


1886. Present for Perfect.— yxo I aim come, I have arrived, otyopat 
Iam gone, have a perfect sense; as also epyopat, ddixvodpor. Thus, 
WeptoroxARs yxw mapa oé I Themistocles have come to you T. 1.187, oida 
Gry otxovtas £ know where they have gone X. A. 1. 4. 8. 

a. ijxw may be used in connection with the gnomic aorist (P.§.188a). 


1887. The present of certain verbs often expresses an enduring result, and 
may be translated by the perfect: d8«6 J am guilty (dbixds edu), I have done 
wrong, wKd, kpara, Iam victorious, I have conquered, yrrGpar Iam conquered, 
getyw I am the defendant or I am an exile (ol pedyorres the fugitives and the 
exiles), rpodt6upye Tam a traitor, ddoxopa. I am captured, ordpopac I am 
deprived, ylyvopa: Lam a descendant. ; 

jxa eds THY op olklay, ddccd 3 obddy IT am come to thy house, but have done no 
wrong L, 12.14, drayyddere 'Apaly bre tyets ye vixOyev Baowdea report to Ariacus 
that we at least have conquered the king X. A. 2.1.4. 

a. So, in poetry, yerrd, diw, rlerw, Ovifrxw, SdAvuas. Thus, Hie rleres ce this 
wonan (has born thee =) is thy mother K, Ion 1560. 


1888. In subordinate clauses, the action expressed by the present may be 
(a) contemporaneous, (b) antecedent, or (c) subsequent to that set forth by the 
main verb, The context alone decides in which sense the present is to be taken: 
(a) #heyer bre eroquos etn iyeitOar abrots he said that he was ready to lead them 
X.A. 6.1.33; (b) when the present states an action begun in the past and con- 
tinued in the present: éelre d€ Tépoa: Exover 76 xpdtos, (rd wedloy) dor! roi Bact 
déos from the time that the Persians began to hold sway, it belongs to the king 
Hat. 3.117 ; and with the historical present: @s 38 ylyvovran én’ air@, éowintovery 
when they came to tt, they rushed in T. 7.84; (c) éyévero pirpa ... ef rapa ratra 
Tootey, Kohdveyr an ordinance was passed. . tf they act contrary to thts, to 
punish them X. C. 1.6.83, 


IMPERFECT 


1ss9. The imperfect represents an action as still going on, or a 
state as still existing, in the past: Kipos otww 7jxev, ddA’ ért tporjAavve 
Cyrus had not yet arrived (1886), but was still marching on X. A. 1.5. 
12, éBactrevey “Avrioyos Antiochus was reigning T. 2.80. The con- 
clusion of the action is usually to be inferred from the context. 


1890. Imperfect of Continuance.— The imperfect thus represents 
an action as continuing in the past: dsépéepar “AOyvatov révte kai ixoat, 
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ot EvveroAtopxotvro they put to death twenty-five of the Athenians who 
were besieged (i.e. from the beginning to the end of the siege) T. 3. 68. 


1891. The imperfect of verbs of sending, going, saying, exhorting, etc., 
which imply continuous action, is often used where we might expect the 
aorist of concluded action. Thus, in éweproy, the.action is regarded as un~- 
finished since the goal is not reached : &yyedov Ewrepmov cai rods vexpods roam by- 
Sous dméSocav they sent @ messenger and surrendered the dead under a truce 
T. 2. 6, In &xédevoy gave orders, urged, requested the command, etc., is re- 
garded as not yet executed. In fheyev adtots roudde he spoke to then as foliows 
X. H. 1,6.4 (followed by the speech and éel 6¢ raiz’ efrer 1.6.12) the speech 
is not thought of as a finished whole, but as developed point by point, as in 
tréidh € obros Talira edeyey, Zheta but when he had said this, J said Ant.6, 21. 

a. In messenger’s speeches the speaker may go back to the time of recviving 
a command: léva: a’ éxéXevoy of atparyyol tHpepov the generals order you to 
depart to-day Ar. Ach. 1078. 


1892. The imperfect, when accompanied by an expression of past time, is 
used of actions which had been in progress for some time and were still in 
progress (cp. 1885): 1d ‘Pa-ycov eri wordy xpivov eotaciage Rhegium had been for 
a long time in a state of faction T.4,1. If the action is regarded as com- 
pleted the pluperfect is used. 


1893. Imperfect of Customary Action.— The imperfect is used to 
express frequently repeated or customary past actions: érel dédw 
atroy oimep wpdaGev rpocentyouy, xal TéTe mpocexivynsay when they caught 
sight of him, the very men who before this were wont to prostrate them- 
selves before him, prostrated themselves on this occasion also X. A. 1.6. 
10, (Swxparyns) robs éavtod émBupotytas ovx exparrero xpjuata Socrates 
was not in the habit of demanding money from those who were passion- 
ately attached to him X.M.1.2.5. See also 2340. 

a. The repetition of a simple act in the past isexpressed by moAdd«is with the 
aorist (1980). 

1894. Iterative Imperfect. —é» may be used with this imperfect (1790): 


éreboper dv tes Ere wrelw avbrod dxotay people would (used to) desire to hear 
still more from him X.C. 1.4.3. 


1895. Conative Imperfect.— The imperfect may express an action 
attempted, intended, or expected, in the past, 

ZmesBov abrovs, xal obs @rewa, robrous €xwv eropevduny I tried to persuade them, 
and I marched away with those whom J succeeded in persuading X. C.5, 5. 22, 
‘AdSryqoor €bldou' 6 8” darnybpeve wh hauBdvey Philip offered (proposed to give) 
Halonnesus, but he (Demosthenes) dissuaded them from accepting it Aes. 3. 83, 
OnBaio. caredovrodrr’ airobs the Thebans tried to enslave them D. 8. 74, qrelyovro 
és thy Képxipay they were for pushing on to Corcyra T. 4.3. 

a. Ylere may be placed the imperfect equivalent in sense to eeddor with the 
infinitive. Thus, goveds oy airav eyeyvduqy eye uy elroy tyiv & Frovea. Ere 
Be tpidxoolovs APqvainy drvdrvor Twas on the puint of Lecoming their murderer 
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(interfecturus eram) had I not told you what I heard. And besides I threatened 
three hundred Athenians with death And. 1.58. So drwrd\vunr Iwas threatened 
with death. 


1896. Imperfect of Resistance or Refusal.— With a negative, the 
imperfect often denotes resistance or refusal (would not or could not). 
The aorist with a negative denotes unrestricted denial of a fact. 

Thy wpoxdyowy od édéxerbe you would not accept the proposal T.3.64 (rhv 
ixerelay obx éddtayTo they did not receive the supplication 1. 24), 6 pay otx éydpel, 
6 5€ Fynuev the one would not marry, the other did D. 44.17, od58 gwrhy Fxovor, 
ef Tes dAAO Te Botdocro Aéyew they would not even listen to a syllable if ever any 
one wished to say anything to the contrary D. 18.48. So otk da he would not 
allow (he was not for ailowing). 


1897. If simple positive and negative are contrasted, the aorist is pre- 
ferred with the latter: rad Urdpxovrd te oUfer (positive with present) kal 
érvyvaevar pndéy (negative with aorist) to preserve what you have, and to form 
no new plans T.1.70. But where the verb itself contains or implies a negative 
idea, the present is used: mapetvar cal wi dwodnuety to be. present and not to be 
abroad Aes. 2. 59. 


1898. Imperfect of Description. — The imperfect describes manners 
and customs; the situation, circumstances, and details, of events; and 
the development of actions represented as continuing in past time. 

éxetyds Te rods Up eavT@ Gowep éavrod waidas ériph, of re dpxbyueror Kipov ws 
nwatépa éc€Bovra he (Cyrus) treated his subjects with honour as if they were his 
own children, and his subjects teverenced Cyrus like a father X. C, 8. 8. 2, ed6ds 
dveBinody re wavres kal mpoomecdrres éudyorro, edOovr, éwOolyto, Era.oy, énatoyro 
immediately all raised a shout and falling upon each other fought, pushed and 
were pushed, struck and were siruck 7. 1. 38, éret dé Tatra éppyOn, éxopetorto « 
Trev be dravrdyrwr of pev aréGvycKoy, ol 5é Epev'yov wadiy elow, ol dé EBdwy and 
when these words had been spoken, they proveeded to advance ; and of those who 
met them some were Killed, others fled back indoors, and others shouted 7. 5. 26, 
éorparivye: 5 abr&y Apicteds Aristeus was thetr commander T. 1.60; ep. X.C. 
4,2,98, X. Ag. 2.12, X.A.4. 3. 8-25, Isoor. 1.9, 7. 51-53, D. 18. 169 #f., Aes. 3. 192. 

N.—The imperfect often has a dramatic or panoramic force: it enables 
the reader to follow the course of events as they occurred, as if he were a 
spectator of the scene depicted. 


1899. The imperfect is thus often used to explain, illustrate, offer 
reasons for an action, and to set forth accompanying and subordinate 
circumstances that explain or show the result of the main action. 
Descriptive adverbs are often used with the imperfect. 

évradéa Eueiver hudpas wévre> Kal rots orparimrais wpeldero pioGds wréov } Tpray 
Envy, kal wodddes ébvres éxt ras Obpas datfrouy~ 6 dé édrldas héywr Sere kal Sfdos 
hv dvdpevos there he remained for five days ; and the soldiers whose pay was in 
arrears Jor more than three months kept going to headquarters and demanding 
their dues; but he kent expressing his expectation (of making payment) and was 
plainly annoyed X.A,1.2,11. See also 1907 a. 
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1900, Inchoative Imperfect.— The imperfect may denote the be- 
ginning of an action or of a series of actions: éredy S€ Katpds Fy, 
mporéBarroy but when the proper time arrived, they began an (proceeded 
to) attack T. 7. 51. 


1901. Imperfect for Present. — In descriptions of places and scenery 
and in other statements of existing facts the imperfect, instead of the 
present, is often used by assimilation to the time of the narrative 
(asually set forth in the main verb). 

dgixovto éri Tov worapdr bs Sprte Thy TGy Maxpwrwv ywpay kal Thy Tv Devoqvay 
they came to the river which divided the country of the Macrones from that of the 
Scythenit X. A,4,8.1, ébedatvec él worapdy rhipy ixGiwv, obs ol Dvpor Oeods evduclov 
he marched to a river full of jish, which the Syrians regarded as gods 1.4.9. 

1902.— Imperfect of a Truth Just Recognized. — The imperfect, usually 
some form of ¢efva., with dpa, is often used to denote that a present fact or truth 
has just been recognized, although true before: obdév dp’ Fv rpayua it is, as it 
appears, no matter after all P,S8.198e, robr’ dp’ Fv ddyOds this is true after all 
E. L. T. 351, épa prior you know, sure enough X.H. 3.4.9. dpa sure enough, 
after alt appears with other tenses (P. Cr. 49 a, P. Ph. 61 a, D. 19, 160). 

1903. The imperfect may refer to a topic previously discussed: qv 4 
povoikh dvtigrpopos Tis yupvacTixis ef péuvnec nrusic is (as we have seen) the 
counterpart of gymnastics, if you remember the discussion P.R.522a. This is 
called the philosophical imperfect. é 


1904. The epistolary imperfect is rare in Greek. See 1942 b. 


1905. a, expfiv. — The imperfect of verbs expressing obligation or 
duty may refer to present time and imply that the obligation or duty 
is not fulfilled: otyjods Wik 8a Aéyav keeping silence when he ought 
to speak D.18.189. So with éxpqy tt were proper, dxds Fv it were 
fitting (1774). But the imperfect may also express past obligation 
without denying the action of the infinitive, as %®e pévar he was 
obliged to remain (and did remain) D. 19.124, drep Ba detéur quod 
erat demonstrandum Euclid 1.5 (4779). 


1906. Imperfect for Pluperfect.— The imperfect has the force of 
the piuperfect in the case of verbs whose present is used in the sense 
of the perfect (1886). 

Thus, fixov I had come (rarely I came), gxounv I had departed, as évixwy I was 
victorious, irtduqv I was defeated (1752). So COdvpmia) ols’ Avdpoobéras mayxpa- 
rioy évixa the Olympic games, at which Androsthenes was the victor (= had won) 
tn the pancratium ‘T,5. 49. 

1907. In subordinate clauses, the action expressed by the imperfect may be 
(a) contemporaneous with or (b) antecedent to that set forth by the main verb: 
(2) rorobro: foay of Eiuravres re és THY wodopelar Kablorarto this was their total 
number when they began to be besieged T. 2.78; (b) 1d wdoiov fxev, dv  érréopen 
the vessel arrived in which we (had) sailed Ant.5.29. Greek has no special form 
to express time that is autevivr to the past. 
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1908. Imperfect and Aorist.— The imperfect and aorist often occur in the 
same passage; and the choice of the one or the other often depends upon 
the manner in which the writer may view a given action. The imperfect may 
be represented by a line, along which an action progresses; the aorist denotes a 
point on the line (either starting point or end), or surveys the whole Jine from 
beginning to end, 

a. The imperfect of ‘continuance’ or ‘duration’ implies nothing as to the 
absolute length of the action ; cp. rddiy xara Tayos éxduste Thy srparidy he took 
the army back as quickly as possible 'T.1. 114 with xara rdyos dvexadpnoe he 
retreated as quickly as possible 1.78. The imperfect does not indicate ‘ pro- 
longed’ action in contrast to ‘ momentary’ action of the aorist. 

b, The imperfect puts the reader in the midst of the events as they were 
taking place, the aorist simply reports that an event took place: grera idol 
dddexa dvéBavov, Sv iyeiro Aupdas, kal rp@ros dvéBy then twelve light-armed men 
proceeded to climb up under the leadership of Ammeas, who was the first to 
mount T. 8.22, Cp. T. 2.49, 3. 15, 1-2, 4. 14, X. H4.4. 1, F, 5. 53-54, 8, 99-100, 


1909. The following statement presents the chief differences between 
imperfect and aorist as narrative tenses. 


Imperfect Aorist 


circumstances, details, course of mere fact of occurrence, general state- 
action ment 

progress, enduring condition, con- consummation (culmination, final is- 
tinued activity sue, Summary process) 

general description isolated points, characteristic examples 

endeavour attainment 

actions subordinate to the main main actions, without reference to 
action other actions 


Op. Evverrpdrevor they served with them in the war, kuvertpdreveay they took the 
field with them (both in T.7.57). dre@or I tried to persuade, treica I succeeded 
in persuading (both in X,C. 5.5, 22). 


FUTURE INDICATIVE 


1910. The future denotes an action that will take place at some 
future time: Arjperat pucbdv rdArovtoy he shall receive a talent as his 
reward X. A, 2, 2. 20. 

a. The action is future according to the opinion, expectation, hope, fear, or 
purpose of the speaker or the agent. 

b. The action of the future is either continuative (like the present) or, like 
that of the aorist, expresses simple attainment. Thus welrw means I shall try to 
persuade, or I shall convince (resultative), Baccketow I shall be king, shati 
reign or I shall become king (ingressive). : 

1911. When a verb has two futures, that formed from the same stem as the 


present is properly continuative, that formed from the aorist stem marks simple 
attainment: thus, &w J shall have, oxjow I shall get; as xai radr’ cixérws ovrws 
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breddupavay ébew and J supposed with reason that this would continue so 1). 19. 
153, OnBator Exover peu darexOGs, Ere 8 Ex Gpordpws oxAoovew the Thebans are hos- 
tile and will become still more so 5.18. (But é&w usually does duty for oxjew.) 
So, dxOéooua: shall be angry, dx GecOjoouat shall get angry, poPjcouar shall con- 
tinue fearsul, poBnOhooua shall be terrified, aloxuvotua shail feel (continued) 
shame, aicxuvOjooua shall be ashamed (on a single oceasion). Cp. 1738. 


1912. The future represents both our shald and will. When voluntative 
(will), the action of the subject may be (1) the result of his own decision, as od 
54 roujow Tobro that I never will do D. 18.11, or (2) dependent on the will of 
another, as 7 Boudy wéhdet alpeterOar boris épet éwi rots drodavciion. the Senate ts 
about to choose some one to speak over the dead P. Menex.234b. The use of 
the future is often similar to that of the subjunctive, especially in dependent 
clauses. 


1913. Verbs of wishing, asking, and other voluntative verbs may appear in 
the future where English has the present: rovotroy ofy cou ruyxdvew Povrioopat 
TZ (shail) wish to obtain only so much at thy hands Fe. Med. 259, wapairjoopa 5 
buds undev dx PerOFval po. I (shall) beg you not to take any offence at me 1). 21. 58. 
Cp. Lat. censebo. 

a. In many cases the use of the future indicates that the wish remains 
unehanged ; and there is no reference to a future act. Sometimes the future 
appears to be a more modest form of statement than the present. 


1914. Gnomic Future.— The future may express a general trath: 
dup emvekys viov drokéaas fdora oice Tay dhAwy a reasonable man, if 
he loses a son, will (is expected to) bear it more easily than other men 
P. R603 e (ep. 1434). 

a. Hdt. uses the future in descriptions of customs and in directions to trav- 
ellers (1.,173, 2. 29). 


1915. Future for Present.— The future may be used instead of the 
present of that which is possible at the moment of speaking: etpy- 
copev TOUS Pirotipovs Tar dySpov . . . dvti tod Liv éwoPvyneKe edxrcds 
aipoupevors we shail find that ambitious men choose a glorious death in 
preference to life 1.9. 3. 

a. The future may denote present intention: alpe rAferpov, el waxe? raise 
your spur if you mean to fight Ar. Ay, 759 (in this use ~éddXw is More common 
(1959)). So in the tragic rf Adéers; what do you mean? E. Med. 1310. 


1916. Deliberative Future. — The future is often used in delibera- 


tive questions: ti épotpey } ri dycopev; what shall we say or what 
shall we propose ? D. 8. 37. 


a. The deliberative future may ocenr in connection with the deliberative 
subjunctive (1805): elrwpev } ciyGuev; # rh Spdoopev; shall we speak or keep 
silent? or what shall we do? E. Jon 758. 


1917. Jussive Future. — The future may express a command, like 
. the imperative; and, in the second person, may denote concession or 
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permission. ‘The negative is of. The tone of the jussive future 
(which is post-Homeric) is generally familiar. 

és ofv wovjoere you will do thus P. Pr. 338a, dvayrdcerar tov vdpor — dva- 
vlyvwore the clerk will read the law—read WV. 24. 89, abrds yrboe you will 
judge for yourself P. Phil. 12a, crovdh ora: ris e508 you will have to hurry on 
the march VT. 7.17, dpeis ob, €av cwpporRre, od TodTou dW dyer geloerbe: now, if 
you are wise, you will spare, not him, but yourselves X. H. 2. 3. 34. 

1918. The future with ot interrogative is used in questions in an imperative 
sense LO express urgency, warning, or irony: ob« éfmev... odk eri chy dxeivou 
mhevodpeba; shall we not go forth... shall we not set sail against his country? 
1.4.44, ob gudaterde; will you not be on your guard? 6.25. In exhortations 
addressed to oneself: ote dmaddax@yoouar Pipod; shall I not cease from my 
passion ? W. Med, 878. 

a. yw with the future in a prohibitive sense is used in a few suspected pas- 
sages (L. 29, 18, 1D. 23.117). 


1919. of uw with the second person singular of the future in the dramatic 
poets denotes a strong prohibition ; as 0d wy dcarpipes don’t dawdle (you shali not 
dawdle) Ar. Ran. 462. od wy with any person of the future indicative occasionally 
denotes an emphatic future denial ; as rods rovnpods od uh Tore Bedriovs Toijoere 
you will never make the bad better Aes. 3. 177. 


1920. dws and érus po} are used with the future in urgent exhortations and 
prohibitions: Srws ofy Erecbe Akwor rhs éhevOeplas prove yourselves then worthy uf 
Jreedom X. A. 1.7, 3, dtws rolvuy rept rob roheuov pndev eels say nothing therefurec 
about the war D.19. 92. For the fuller form of this use after cxére., cxomeire. 
see 2213. 


1921. érws uh (negative drws wy od) may express the desire to avert som: - 
thing ; as drws pH aicxpol pawotuefa mind we don't appear base X. C. 4.2. 30. 
GAN bras ph oby ofds 7 Ecouat dus (1 fear that) J shall not be able P. R. 506 cd. 
Cp. 1802, 1803, 2229. 


1922. On &» (xé) with the future indicative, see 1793. On the periphrastic 
future see 1959; on the future in dependent clauses, see 2203, 2211, 2220 a, 2229, 
2231, 2328, 2549-2551, 2554, 2558, 2559, 2565 a, 2573 c. 


AORIST INDICATIVE 


1923. The aorist expresses the mere occurrence of an action in 
the past. The action is regarded as an event or single fact without 
reference to the length of time it occupied. 

évixnoay ol Kepxipaio: xat vals wévre xal déxa Siégecpay the Corcyracans were vic- 
torigus wud destroyed fifteen ships T.1, 29, Mardyos érotyve Paconius fecit 1G. A. 
348, Zdoter 77 Bovdry tt was voted by (seeined good to) the Senate C.1. A. 1.82, 

a. The uses of the aorist may be explained by the figure of a point in time: 

1. The starting point (ingtessive aorist, 1924); 2. The end point (resultative 
aorist, 1926); 8. The whole action (béginning to end) concentrated to a point 
(complexive aorist, 1927). . 
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1924. Ingressive Aorist.— The aorist of verbs whose present de- 
notes a state or a coutinued action, expresses the entrance into that 
state or the beginning of that action. 


a. This holds true of the other moods. Greek has no special form to denote 
entrance into a state in present time (1858). 


1925. Most of the verbs in, question are denominatives, and the forms are 
chiefiy those of the first aorist : — % 


dpxw rule Fpta became ruler 

Bacrtetw am king, rule eBarthevoa became king, ascended the throne 
Brérw look at éBrewa cast a glance 

dakpta weep eddxpoa burst into tears 
dovrAetw am a slave edovAcvoa became a slave 

ép& love ApicOny fell tn love 

Gapp@ am courageous ebdppyoa plucked up courage | 
yoru am tb évdanca fell ild 

whovt am rich éwhotTnsa became rich 
Tokee® make war évohéuyoa began the war 
otyd am silent esiynoa became silent 


a. Rarely with the second aorist: ¢cxov took hold, took possession of, got, as 
Hecotarpdrov rehevtHcavros ‘Irrlas Eoxe Thy dpyhv when Peisistratus died Hippias 
suceceded to his power T.6.54. So yo@bunv became aware, torny took my stand 
(perfect tornxa ant standing). 

b. The aorist of these verbs denotes also a simple occurrence of the action 
as an historical fact: ¢Bacieuca was king, ruled, évoonca was ill. Thus, éxetvor 
mévre kal rerrapdxorte. Ey TOY EANHvw Apkay they held the supremacy over Greece 
Sor forty-five years D. 3. 24 (cp. 1927 b). 


1926: Resultative Aorist.—In contrast to the imperfect (and 
present) the aorist denotes the result, end, or effect of an action. 

Thus, dryaryov I brought, ¢Bobhevoa I decided (éBovdevoy I was deliberating), 
Zonta I sharpencd, erecov f struck in falling @rtrrov I was in the act of falling), 
traca I succeeded in persuading (1895). 

a. The same verb may be a resultative aorist or an ingressive aorist. Thus, 
zBarov I let fly a missile (ingressive), and J hit (resultative); xarécxev I got 
possession of (ingressive), and I kept back (resultative). 

b. éxrevd oe E, Ion 1291 means J tried to kill you, since xretrw denotes 
properly only the act of the agent, and does not, like iii, also connote the 
effect of the action upon another, 


1927. Complexive Aorist. The complexive aorist is used to survey 
at a glance the course of a past action from beginning to end: rotr 
TO TpdTy THY TOAW Ereixioay tt was in this manner that they fortified the 
city T.1.93. It may sum up the result of a preceding narrative 
(often containing imperfects, as T. 2.47.4; 3.81). The complexive 
aorist appears also in other moods than the indicative. 

a. This is often called the ‘concentrative? aorist, because it concentrates the 
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entire course of an action to a single point. When used of rapid or instantane- 
ous action this aorist is often called ‘ momentary.’ 

b. The complexive aorist is used either of a long or of @ short period of 
time: réooapa cai ddxa ern évéwervay ai owordal the peace lasted fourteen years 
T. 2.2, érlyor xpbvoy Euvduerver 7 ouarxula the league lasted @ short time 1.18, 
HrOor, eidov, evixnoa veni, vidi, vici (‘‘Caesar’s brag of caine, and saw, and con- 
quered’*) Plutarch, Caes. 50. 


1928. The aorist is commonly used with definite numbers. The imperfect 
is, however, often employed when an action is represented as interrupted or as 
proceeding from one stage to another. Thus, évrai@a tuecve Kipos iudpas rpidxovra 
Cyrus remained thirty days there X.A.1.2.9; rérrapas ufvas bdous eogforro 
of bwxets rods torepor, } 6& robrov Wevdoroyla pera Tad’ vorepov abrods drédecey for 
the four whole ensuing months the Phoctans remained safe, but the falsehood of 
this man afterwards effected their ruin TD. 19.78. 


1929, The aorist enumerates and reports past events. It may be employed 
in brief continuous narration (X.A. 1.9.6). Asa narrative tense it is often 
used to state the chief events and facts, while the other past tenses set forth 
subordinate actions and attendant circumstances, 


1930. Empiric Aorist.— With adverbs signifying often, always, 
sometimes, already, not yet, never, etc., the aorist expressly denotes 
a fact of experience ‘(epmetpia). 

moddAol worrdxis pecLovan eriObyoovres ra waporT drdrecay many men often lose 
what they have from a desire for greater possessions D. 23. 113, d@apodvres dvbpes 
otrw Tporaiov gZrrnoay faint heart never yet raised a trophy P. Criti.108¢. So 
with wod’s: 4 yAbooa moddovs els BreOpov Hyayev the tongue brings many aman 
to his ruin Men. Sent. 205. From this use proceeds 1931. 

a. The empiric aorist is commonly to be translated by the present or perfect. 
The statement in the aorist is often based upon a concrete historical fact set 
forth in the context, and the reader is left to infer that the thought holds good 
for all time, 


1931. Gnomic Aorist (yvopy maxim, proverb).—The aorist may 
express a general truth. The aorist simply states a past occurrence 
and leaves the reader to draw the inference from a concrete ease that 
what has occurred once is typical of what often occurs: za@wy dé re 
VipTLos eyve a fool learns by experience Hesiod, Works and Days, 218, 
KdAAOs piv yap 7} xpovos dviAwoev 9 vooos eudpave for beauty is either 
wasted by time or withered by disease I. 1. 6. 

a. The gnomic aorist often alternates with the present of general truth 
(1877): ob yap ) mAnyh Tapérrnce THY Opyiy, ANN H driwla> obde rd rUwTec Oar Tois 
AevOdpos dort Sevoy . .. dda 7d eG’ UBpa Jor it is not the blow that causes 
anger, but the disgrace; nor ts it the beating that is terrible to freemen, but the 
insult D.21. 72. Cp. P.R. 566e. 

b. The gnomie aorist is regarded as a primary tense (1858): of r¥pavvor wdod~ 
cov dy dy Bobdwyrat mapaxpHe erolycay tyrants make rich in a moment whomever 
they wish D. 20, 15. 
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1932. Akin to the gnoinic aorist is the acrist employed in general deserip: 
tions. So in imaginary scenes and in descriptions of manners and custonis. 
Thus, éretédv dgixwyras of rereheuryxéres cis rv Tomoy, of 6 daiuwy éxactoy xoulter, 
mp@rov uév bedixdoavto of te KadGs cai dalws Beboavres kal of uh when the dead 
reach the place whither each is severally conducted by his genius, Jirst of all they 
have judgment pronounced upon them as they have lived well and devoutly or 
not P.Ph. 118d, p&pos 6€ abrnuepdy evpyvarvres ol ipdes ar’ Gv Monoav évds addy 
pitpy Tobds é@Gahuols after having woven a mantle on the same day the priests 
bind the eyes of one of their number with a snood Hat. 2, 122, 


1933. Iterative Aorist. — With ¢» the aorist may denote repetition (1790) : 
elev Ev he used to say X.C. 7.1.14. Distinguish 2303. 


1934. Aorist for Future. — The aorist may be substituted for the future 
when a future event is vividly represented as having actually occurred : dwwXé- 
pny dp, et pe 59 Aelpers L am undone if thou dost teave me E. Alc. 386. 


1935. Aorist in Similes. — The aorist is used in similes in poetry, and usually 
contains the point of comparison. It may alternate with the present. Thus, 
Apere 5 ws bre Tis SpUs Fprwev he sell as falls an oak Tl 482, ofos & éx vepéwy dva- 
paivera otrKuos dorhp | raupatvwr, rote & aris C50 vépea cxcbevra, | ds “Exrwp arr. 
and as from out of the clouds all radiant appears a baneful star, and then again 
sinks within the shadowy clouds, so Hector, etc. A 62. 

a. The aorist in 1931, 1935 is used of time past (in 1934 of the future), from 
the point of view of an assumed or ideal present. 


1936. Aorist for Present. — The aorist is used in questions with 7! ody ot 
and rl ot to express surprise that something has not been done, The question 
is here equivalent to a command or proposal: rf o8v obxyt Kal ot Swéuynods ue; 
why don't you recall it to my mind? X.Hi.1.3. The (less lively) present, aud 
the future, may also be used. 


1937. Dramatic Aorist. — The first person singular of the aorist is used in 
the dialogue parts of tragedy and comedy to denote a state of mind or an act 
expressing a state of mind (especially approval or disapproval) oceurring to the 
speaker in the moment just passed. This use is derived from familiar discourse, 
but is not found in good prose. In translation the present is employed. Thus, 
HoOnv, éyéraca Iam delighted, I can’t help laughing Ar. Eq. 696, dbefdunv 7d 
pnoév I welcome the omen S. El, 668 (prose Séyouat Tov olwvdv). So éwyveca I , 
approve, tuvixa Iunderstand. Sometimes this use appears outside of dialogue 
(arénrvoa I spurn A. Pr, 1070, Ag. 1193). 


1938. With verbs of swearing, commanding, saying, and advising the aorist 
may denote a resolution that has already been formed by the speaker and re- 
mains unalterable: o@ ... ewov triode yas tw wepav I command thee (once and 
for all) to depart from out this land E. Med. 272, drduora I swear ‘nay’ 
S. Ph. 1289. This use is not confined to dialogue. 


1939. So in other cases: més tofr’ Prekas; od xdr0.d drws Adyers how satdst 
thou (what dost thaw mean)? Ido not know how thou meanest S. Aj.270. Cp. 
vév with the aorist (B 113, T 439). 


1940. Aorist for Perfect.— In Greek the aorist, which simply states a past 
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occurrence, is often employed where English uses the perfect denoting a present 
condition resulting from a past action. Tlius, rapexdreca ipas, dvdpes giro. I 
(have) summoned you, my friends X. A. 1. 6.6, 6 wey rolyuy rédemos dardyrey huas 
ray elpnuevar drecrépnkey* Kal yap mevertépous erolnoe Kat roddods KevBdvous bro- 
pévewy ud-ynace kal rpds Tobs "BAAnvas diaPePdyxe cal wdvtas Tpbrous TeTahacmapyKey 
judas now the war has deprived us of all the blessings that have been meutioned ; 
for it has made us poorer, compelled us to undergo many dangers, has brought 
us into reproach with the Greeks, and in every possible way has coused us suffer- 
ing I. 8.19. Sometimes the aorist is chosen because of its affinity to the neg- 
ative, as TOv olxer@y obdéva xarédiwev GAN daavras wémpaxe he (has) left not one 
of his servants, but has sold them ail Aes. 1. 99. This aorist is sometimes 
regarded as a primary tense, 

a. Where an active transitive perfect is not formed from a particular verb, 
or is rarely used, the aorist takes its place: Sepalwy pev ddipyrae Thy wédey Kal 
gpoupay ev 79 dxporbdec xaréoryvey he has deprived the Pheracans of their city 
and established a garrison in the acropolis 1.7.32 (xabéordxe transitive is not 
classic). So #yayov is used for Fixe. 

b. In Greek of the classical period the aorist and perfect are not confused 
though the difference between the two tenses is often subtle. Cp. D.19. 72 with 
19, 177. 


1941. The aorist may be translated by the perfect when the perfect has 
the force of a present (1946, 1947): éxryoduny I have acquired (xérxnuat I pos- 
sess), Gatuaca I have wondercd (reGatpaxa I admire). Thus, éxrqso atrés rd 
rep abras éxtyjaao keep thyself what thyself hast gained Hdt. 7. 29. 


1942. Epistolary Tenses. — The writer of a letter or book, the dedicator of 
an offering, may put himself in the position of the reader or beholder who views 
the action as past: wer’ “ApraPdgov, by oor %rempa, mpisce negotiate with Arta- 
bazus whom I send (sent) to you T.1.129, Tpolav éddovres Apyelav orbdos hagipa 
Taira... éwasod)hevoay the Argive armament having captured Troy hang (hung) 
up these spoils A. Ag.577. Cp. 1923 (last two examples). 

a. The perfect is also used: dwrérradkd co rovde rov Adyor I send (have sent) 
you this discourse 1.1. 2. 

b. The imperfect (common in Latin) occurs rarely: Mvygiepyos éméore:de Tots 
olxor xalper cai iyialvery kai adros ovrws Epacxe [Exe] Mnesiergus sends greetings 
and wishes for good health io his friends at home and says that he himself is 
well Jahresheft des oesterreichischen Archaeol. Inst. 7 (1904), p. 94, 7@v 6€ radra 
mpatdvrwy dxpe of bde 6 Moyos éypdqpero Teralpovos rperBbraTos oy Tay ddekpGy rhy 
dpxhy elxe up to the date of this portion of my work, Tisiphonus, as the eldest 
of the brothers who wrought this deed, maintained control of the government 
X. H. 6. 4. 87. 


1943. Aorist for Pluperfect.— The aorist with many temporal and causal 
conjunctions, and in relative clauses, has the force of the Eng. pluperfect. So 
with érel, érecd} after that, since, bre, ws when, dri because; regularly with mpl» 
before, ews, péxps until : érel doddavyle, erqoay after the trumpeter had given the 
signal, they advanced X. A. 1.2.17, éret 5¢ curhddov, rcke Todd and when they 
had come together, he spoke as follows X.C. 5.1.19, éxédevod pe ryv emiarohny Hy 
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eypawa ofxade Sofrar he requested me to give him the letter which I had written 
home X.C.2.2.9. So often in other moods than the indicative. 


1944. In subordinate clauses the action expressed by the aorist may be 
(a) contemporaneous, (b) antecedent, or (¢) subsequent to that set forth by 
the main verb. The context alone decides in which sense the aorist is to be 
taken. (8) €v 7@ xpbyp bv éréoxe boa édbvaro Karevinoe during the time he waited 
he learned all he could T.1. 138; (b) érpdrorro és rdv Mdvoppor, Sberrep duyyd- 
youre they turned toward Panormus, the very place from which they had put out 
T. 2.92 (see 1943); (Cc) éudxovro péxpe of “AOnvator dwréwdevcay they kept fighting 
until the Athenians had saited away X.H.1.1.3. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE 


1945. The perfect denotes a completed action the effects of which 
still continue in the present: Ta olkypara exoddpyrat the rooms have 
been constructed (their construction is finished) X. 0. 9.2, ras adéAes 
abrév mapypyrat he has taken away (and still holds) their cities D. 9. 26, 
bwciAngs. Ihave formed (hold) the opinion 18.123, BeBovrAcupar I have 
(am) resolved S. El. 947, ri BovdeterOov trovety ; o0b8%y, éby 6 Xappidns, 
GAAG BeBovdcipefa what are you consptring to do? Nothing, said 
Charmides ; we have already conspired P. Charm. 176 c. 

a. The effects of a completed action are seen in the resulting present state. 
The state may be that of the subject or of the object: époPAOny, xal %re xal viv 
TeboptBnua I was struck with fear, and even at the present moment am still in a 
state of agitation Aes. 2. 4, of woddusor ras crovdas hehixaow the enemy have broken 
the truce (which is now broken) X. A. 3. 2. 10. 


1946. Perfect with Present Meaning. — When the perfect marks 
the enduring result rather than the completed act, it may often be 
translated by the present. : 

Thus, «ékAnear (have received a name) am called, my name is, Kéxrnuat 
(have acquired) possess, wéurnuar (have recalled) remember, 7éOvnca (have 
passed away) am dead, ei@irpa. (have accustomed myself) am accustomed, 
judlecpat (have clothed myself in) have on, réroi@a (have put confidence) trust, 
tornxa (have set myself) stand, BéByxa (have stepped) stand and am gone, 
Zyvwxa (have recognized) know, répixa (natus sum) am by nature, ola (have 
found out) know. 

a. These perfecta praesentia do not in nature differ from other perfects, 


1947. ‘Intensive’ Perfect.— Many perfects seem to denote an 
action rather than a state resulting from an action, and to be 
equivalent to strengthened presents. These are often called inten- 
sive perfects. 

Such are: verbs of the senses (Sdd0pxa gaze, wédpixa shudder), of sustained 
sound (xéxpaya bawl, AéAqnKa shout, BéBpdxa roar), of emotion (wepéBnuat anr filled 
with alarm, yéynba am glad, wéunre cares for), of gesture (xéxnva keep the mouth 
agape), and many others (cestynka am still, etc.). 
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a. But most if not all of the verbs in question may be regarded as true 
perfects, i.e. they denote a mental or physical state resulting from the accom- 
plishment of the action; thus, ré¢pica I have shuddered and am now in a state 
of shuddering. 

.b. Certain verbs tend to appear in the perfect for emphasis: ré@vyxa am 
dead, dwékwha perish, wérpaxa sell (have soid). 


1948. Empiric Perfect.—The perfect may set forth a general truth expressly 
based on a fact of experience: 7 dratla woNdods Foy drodwrexer lack of discipline 
ere now has been the ruin of many K. A. 3.1. 38. Cp, 1930. 


1949. Perfect of Dated Past Action. —-The perfect is sometimes used of a 
past action whose time is specifically stated: tSpipya: rére I was insulted on 
that occasion D. 21. 7. This use approaches that of the aorist, 


1950. Perfect for Future Perfect. — The perfect may be used vividly for the 
future perfect to anticipate an action not yet done: cap rotro vixOuer, whvO” Hudv 
newolnras and if we conquer in that quarter, everything has been (will have been) 
accomplished by us X.A.1, 8. 12. 

a. Especially with the phrase 7d él rim, the perfect anticipates the certain 
occurrence of an event: 7d éwi roirg droddAapnev for all he could do, we had 
perished X. A. 6. 6, 23. 


1951. In subordinate clauses, the action of the perfect is usually (a) con- 
temporaneous, but may be (b) antecedent to that of the main verb. The con- 
text alone decides in which sense the perfect is to be taken. (a) of 3¢ Gepdzrorres, 
érecdy és dvrimara xabeorixager, adroworodae while our attendants desert, now 
that we have been brought down to a level with the Syracusans T.7.18. (b) @ 


oot THX KEXPNKE, TAOT’ adeidero Fortune has. taken back what she has lent you 
Men. fr. 598. . 


On the epistolary perfect see 1942 a. 


PLUPERFECT 


1952, The pluperfect is the past of the perfect, hence it denotes 
a. past fixed state resulting from a completed action: ¢B<BovActyav 
I had (was) resolved. 


a. When the perfect is translated by the present, the pluperfect is rendered 
by the imperfect : éxexrjpnv was in possession, éreOvyjxer he was dead, jin knew, 
énenvjuny remembered. Cp. 1946. 


1953. Pluperfect of Immediate Occurrence. —'The pluperfect may denote 
that a past action occurred so immediately or suddenly that it was accomplished 
almost at the same moment as another action: os 3¢ édjpenoay, éddAvrTo al 
crovdal and when they were capturcd the truce was (already) at an end T. 4. 47 
(the fact of their capture was equivalent to the immediate rupture of the truce). 


1954. In subordinate clauses the pluperfect is rarely used to mark an action 
as anterior to an action already past : #AGov of "Ivdo! ex r Oy wodeuluy obs drerdugdet 
Kopos éwi xaracxoriy the Indians returned whom Cyrus had sent to get news of 
the enemy X.C.6, 2,9, The aorist is usually employed (1943, 1944 b). 
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FUTURE PERFECT 


1955. The future perfect denotes a future state resulting from a 
completed action: dvayeypdwoua. J shall stand enrolled, ddycera. he 
shall be kept in prison; % Ovpa xexdyoera the door will be kept shut 
Ar. Lys. 1071. 


a. Most future perfects are middle in form, passive in meaning (581). 
b. The active future perfect is usually periphrastic (600): 74 Séov7’ érduea 
éyraxdres we shall have determined on our duty D4. 50. 


1956. When stress is laid upon complete fulfilment, the future perfect may 
imply rapidity, immediate consequence, or certainty, of action accomplished in 
the future: ppdfe, cal wempdtera: speak, and tt shali be done instanter Ar. Pl. 1027, 
ebOds “Apiatos dd@ertHyger: GartTe Pidos huty oddels Nedelverar Ariacus will soon with- 
draw, so that we shall have no friend left X. A. 2.4.5. 


1957. The future perfect may have an imperative force (1917): epjcera 
yap TaAnGés for the truth shall (let it) be spoken I. 7. 76. 


1958. When the perfect has the force of a present, the future perfect is used 
like a simple future (1946): Kexdyjoouo I shad bear the name, weurioouae shail 
remember, xexrhoonae shall possess. So in the two active forms: re@efiw J 
shall be dead, éorjéw I shall stand. 

a. The aorist subjunctive with gy (2324), not the futmre perfect, is used to 
denote a past action in relation to an action still in the future, 


PERIPHRASTIC TENSES 


On the periphvastic forms of perfect, pluperfect, and future per- 
fect, see 599, 600. 


1959. Periphrastic Future. —A periphrastic future is formed by p»éAAw 
Tam about to, intend to, am (destined) to, am likely to (strictly think) with the 
present or future (rarely the aorist) infinitive. Thus, @ wéAd\w déyetr col wadae 
doxe? what Tam going to say has long been your opinion X. C. 3. 3. 18 (ep. 1885), 
KnrtéavSpos pédree ffx Cleander is on the point of coming X.A.6.4. 18, Ojcer 
Zuedev Gdryea he purposed to tngliet suffering B39, Eweddov SrAGros eivac J was des- 
tined to be happy o 138, ef wore wopetotto Kal mhetaror méAOLEY SWeor Fat, mporkadhBy 
rots plrous éorovdatodoyetre Uf cver Cyrus was on the march and many were likely 
to catch sight of him, he summoned his friends and engaged them in earnest 
talk X. A. 1,9. 28, 

a. The present infinitive usually occurs with pédAdw as a verb of will, the 
future infinitive with uéddrw as a verb of thinking. 

b. The aorist is used when it is important to mark the action as ingressive, 
resultative, or complexive: érep wéd\dw wabely what IT am doomed to suffer 
A. Pr. 625. 

c. pAAw I delay usually takes the present, rarely the aorist, infinitive. 

d. més of pé\dkw and ri ob péAdkw Mean why should I not ? Thus, ri 3 ob 
bédre. yehotor civar; how should it not be ridiculous ? P. R. 5380 a. 
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1960. éueddov is used of past intention in Euedde xaradtew he was about to 
stop for the wight X. A. 1.8.1, rods Zamwhous wdyfoev Euerdov they intended to close 
the entrances ‘Tl. 4.8. %eddov with the infinitive denoting an unfulfilled past 
intention is a periphrasis for an aorist indicative with dy. Thus, od svarparetew 
Zpedrov they would not have joined forces D. 19. 159 (= ovK av cuvecrpdrevoar). 
Cp. recturus eram, etc, 


1961. With etpi.— The present and perfect participle are freely used with 
the forms of e/ui to form a periphrasis, especially when the participle has an 
adjectival character (1857): tye? dtapOeipoudvovs rivds eivar; do you think that 
some are being ruined ? P. BR, 492 a, at réyvae GrepOappevar Uoorrar the arts will’ 
be ruined X. C.7.2.18, Fv oir cupdépoy this was advantageous Ant. 5.18; 7 
6édovea is stronger than @édq, 8. O. T. 580. : 


1962, The aorist participle is rarely so used, since ft denotes a single act, 
not a characteristic : Aoay b¢ rives cal yevduevor 7 Nixig Aé-you mpbrepoy mpds Tivas 
and communications between Nicias and some persons had actually been held 
before T. 4. 54. 

a. With Zooua the aorist participle equals the future perfect: of cwmijoas 
ton; be silent, won't you, once and for all ? 8. O. T. 1146. 


1963. With éxe.—The periphrasis with ¢xw and the aorist participle is 
analogous to the perfect in meaning, and emphasizes the permanence of the result 
attained (chiefly in Hdt. andthe drama): «npbias ¢xw Ihave proclaimed S, Ant. 192. 

a. In Attic prose Zyw usu. has a separate force: Sepas mpwny exer kaTahaBww 
he lately seized and now occupies Pherae D). 9.12. So with the (rare) perfect: 
Ta émirHdera elyov dvaxekopucpévor they had carried up to the forts the provisions 
and kept them there X. A. 4.7.1. 


1964. With ylyvope:.— The forms of ylyrouac often combine with a parti- 
ciple to form periphrases. Thus, pi caurdy . . . xreivas yérvy lest thou destroy 
thyself S. Ph. 773; in prose this periphrasis has the tone of tragedy. On 
yiyvopar with a substantive, see 1710, 1754. 

1965. With aivopa:.—The aorist participle is used periphrastically with 
forms of @aivouar. Thus, ody brép indy 086 7S vépwy povricts ob8 ayavaxrioas 
pavicera it will appear that he took no heed, nor felt any resentment, con- 
cerning you or the laws 1). 21. 39. 


VERBAL NOUNS 
1. The Infinitive. 2. The Participle. 3. The Verbal Adjectives 
in -T05 and -réos. 
THE INFINITIVE 
1966. The infinitive is in part a verb, in part a substantive. 
a. Many substantives are closely related to verbs, but not all verbs can form 
substantives. All verbs can, however, form infinitives. 


b. The word injinitive denotes a verbal form without any limitations (Jfinis) 
of number and person. 


1967. The infinitive is like a verb herein; 
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a. It shows the distinctions of voice and tenge (but not those of number and 
person). Having tenses, it can express different stages of action (action simply 
occurring, continuing, or finished); whereas the corresponding substantive sets 
forth the abstract idea without these distinctions. Contrast roeiv, rovjoev, 
mojoot, wemornxdvac With wolyois making. 

p. It can have a subject before it and a predicate after it, and it can have an 
object in the genitive, dative, or accusative like the corresponding finite verb. 
Infinitives scarcely ever stand in the subjective genitive; and the object of an 
infinitive never stands in the objective genitive. 

c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

d. It may take dy and with that particle represent &» with the indicative 
(1784 ff.) or dy with the optative (1824). 

e. It forms clauses of result with dove, and temporal clanses with mpl», etc. 


1968. The infinitive is like a substantive herein : 

a. It may be the subject or object of a verb. 

b. With the (neuter) article it shows all the case forms (except the vocative): 
7d (ro, TG, 7d) Aberv, AOgerv, etc. 

c. It may be governed by prepositions: xpd rob Ave. 

1969. The infinitive was originally a verbal noun in the dative (in part pos- 
sibly also in the locative) case. The use to express purpose (2008) is a survival 
of the primitive meaning, from which all the other widely diverging uses were 
developed in a manner no longer always clear to us. But the to or for meaning 
seen in pavOdvew Fxouev we have come to learn (for learning) can also be dis- 
cerned in duvaya: ldetv I have power for seeing, then I can see, Cp. 2000, 2006 a. 
As early as Homer, when the datival meaning had been in part obscured, the 
infinitive was employed as nominative (as subject) and accusative (as object). 
After Homer, the infinitive came to be used with the neuter article, the substan- 
tive idea thus gaining in definiteness, The article must be used when the infini- 
tive stands as an Object in the genitive or dative, and when it depends on 
prepositions. 


1970. The infinitive is used as subject, as predicate, and to sup- 
plement the meaning of words and clauses. 


1971. The negative of the infinitive is yj; but od, used with a 
finite mood in direct discourse, is retained when that mood becomes 
infinitive in indirect discourse. Sometimes, however, yy is used in 
place of this of (2723 ff.). 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE NOUN WITH THE INFINITIVE 


1972. In general the subject of the infinitive, if expressed at all, 
stands in the accusative; when the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as the subject or object of the governing verb, or when it has 
already been made known in the sentence, it is not repeated with 
the infinitive. 

1973. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the governing 
verb, it is omitted, and a predicate noun stands in the nominative case. 
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ofa: elddvac I think that I know P. Pr.312e, UWépons €py elvar he said he was 
@ Persian X. A. 4. 4.17, eye obx sporoytow dkdyros fev I shall not admit that 
I have come uninvited P.S. 174d, duodoyets mepl due dbtxos yeyerjo@ac; do you 
admit that you have been. guilty as regards me ? X.A.1.6.8 (cp. 4.2.27 in 2268). 

a. The nominative is used when the infinitive, expressing some action or 
state of the subject of the main verb, has the article in an oblique case. Thus, 
totrwv ditwbeis dca 73 warpixds ary ptdros clvae justifying these requests on the 
ground that he was his hereditary friend Aes. 3.52, roiro 3° émole: éx rob xaderds 
elvat this he effected by reason of his being severe X.A.2. 6.9, ext 7@ dpoior toes 
evropévers elvar exéprovra (colonists) are sent out to be the equals of those who 
stay at home T. 1. 34. 

b. The nominative stands usually in sentences with beiv, xpiivat etc., depen- 
dent on a verb of saying or thinking. Thus, Fyotunv.. . wepretvar dety abtay cai 
peyaropixdrepos palver Oar I thought I ought to surpass them and to show myself 
more magnificent D.10. 235, Here qyotuny defy is equivalent to I thought it proper. 

c. When the governing verb is a participle in an oblique case, a predicate 
noun usually agrees with the participle, and rarely stands in the nominative. 
Thus, dwahdayels Totrwy rOv packdyray dixacrdy efvar being rid of those who 
profess to be judges P. A. 41a, ras dpxas Sidwor.. . rots del dbtGouy dplorors eTvas 
it dispenses the offices to those who always seem to be the most deserving 
FP. Menex. 238 d. 

1974. A pronoun subject of the infinitive, if (wholly or partially) identical 
with the subject of the main verb, is generally expressed when emphatic, and 
stands in the accusative (cases of the nominative are rare and suspected) ; but 
the indirect reflexive o@ets stands in the nominative or accusative. 

olpar éué wrelo xphuara elpydcdat } dddovs cbvdvo I think I have made more 
money than any two others together P. Hipp. M. 282 €, wyncduevos éuauroy dried 
orepov elvae (emphatic for frynodevos ércecxéo repos elvat) deeming myself to be too 
honest P. A. 86d, rods 5¢ OnBalous qyeiro.. . . ddcery brws Pobderat mparrew éaurdy 
he thought the Thebans would let him have his own way 1.6.9, ob odets dbcxete Gat, 
adN' éxelvous uGddov he said that not they (the speaker and the other Lacedaemo- 
nians), but they (the Toroneans) rather had been wronged 4.114 (but o@as in 
1228 b). 

a. After a preceding accusative with the infinitive, a second pronoun refer- 
ring to a different person, and also subject of an infinitive, must also stand in the 
accusative whether or not it denotes the same person as the subject of the gov- 
erning verb. Thus, dda voulfers auds utr avétec@al cov, avrds (see below) dé 
Tunioeyv; Kal nuds per dwoyndgretabal cov, cé (not ad) 8 od mavocobar but do you 
think that we are going to put up with you, while you strike us yourself? and 
that we are going to acquit you, while you will not cease your outrageous con- 
duct ? D. 21. 204. adrés, above and in KAdwy otk pn airés, GAN exelvor orparnyely 
Cleon said that not he himself, but that Nicias was in command T. 4. 28, is not 
the expressed subject of the infinitive, but ad7és of direct discourse (airés rumjcess, 
abrds ob orpaTnyS) ; hence adréds is not used here for seaurdy (€avrdy). 

1975. When the subject of the infinitive is different from that of the govern- 
ing verb, it stands in the accusative; and a predicate noun stands also in the 
accusative. 
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voultw ‘yap buds éyuol elvar cal warpida cal pldrous for I think you are to me both 
fatherland and friends X, A. 1.3.6, ray yap xaddy xayabiv dvdpa eddalpova elval 
one for I maintain that the noble and good man is happy P. G. 470 e. 

1976. A predicate noun takes the case of the subject of an infinitive itself 

. dependent on a subjectless infinitive. Thus, jute dé wocofor doxety o@as Twavro- 
Samrods dalverOar they manage it so that they seem to us to appear in various 
forms P. R. 381e. 

1977. Several infinitives may be used in succession, one infinitive being the 
subject of another: epi roddoG rorodpevos undevi dbtar OBpltew BotrecOa regard- 
ing it of great importance not to seem to any one to wish to behave outrageously 

. 23, 5, : 

1978. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as the object (in the 
genitive or dative) of the governing verb, it is often omitted, and a predicate 
noun is either attracted into the ‘genitive or dative, or stands in the accusative 
in agreement with the omitted subject of the infinitive. See 1060-1062, 

Eteorev huty ayaois elvar or tear july dyadovs elvar it is tn our power to be 
good (lit. to be good is possible for us). Thus, deduced’ ody tudy ... dxpodcacbas 
trav rAeyoudvwy, évduynOdvras ire xTA. we ask you therefore to listen to what is 
said, considering that, etc. 1.14.6. Cp. viv co. teotiv dvdpt yerésOar quoted 
im 1062 with Aakedatpovlos teoriv vuiv plrous yevécOar it is in your power to 
become friends to the Lacedaemonians T.4.29. The latter construction may 
be explained as abbreviated for zkeorw duty (buds) pldrous yerér Oar. 

1979. The subject of the infinitive is often retained when it is the same as 
the (omitted) oblique object of the governing verb. Thus, rapiyyee ra bra 
rldecOar Tobs “EAAnvas he issued orders that the Greeks should get under arms 
X. A. 2.2. 21. 

1980. An indefinite or general subject of the infinitive (rivd, revds, dvfpa- 
mous) is commonly omitted; and a predicate noun stands in the accusative. 
Thus, prdvOpwrov elvar Sef one (rivd) must be humane I. 2.15 (ep. 1984), paor 
Tapaivety } wadbvra Kxaprepety it ts easicr for a man éo give advice than to endure 
suffering Men. Sent. 471, dpdvras yap 4 wy Sp&vras Hdtov Oaveiv for zt is preferable 
to die in action rather than doing nothing Ei. Hel. 814. 

1981. The construction of the accusative with the infinitive seems to have 
originated from the employment of the infinitive to complement the meaning 
of transitive verbs; as in xededw oe dredGety IT command you to depart. Here 
the accusative was separated from the transitive verb and felt to be the inde- 
pendent subject of the infinitive (7 command that you depart). Gradually the 
accusative with the infinitive was used even after verbs incapable of taking an 
object-accusative. 


PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION 


1982. Instead of an impersonal passive verb with the accusative 
and infinitive as subject, Greek often uses the personal passive con- 
struction, the accusative becoming the nominative, subject to the 
leading verb. 

Thus, Kipos #yyé\0p vixhoac Cyrus was reported to have conguered instead of 
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WVYENGy Kogor vixfioa: it was reported that Cyrus had conquered, and dlxaids efus 
dmedGeiy Tam justified in going away instead of Sixasdy éoriy cue dredOely tt is 
right for me to go away. English sometimes has to use the impersonal construc- 
tion in place of the Greek personal construction (cp. 2107). 

a. The personal construction is more common with Aé€yerar, dyyéAXNerat, 
éuodoye?rat and other passive verbs of saying (regular with passive verbs of think- 
ing) ; With cupPaive: it happens ; with dvaryxatos necessary, dkwos worthy, Sixatos just, 
duvards possible, émirHdews fit, etc., followed by a form of elva:, instead of dvay- 
catov, dfcov, etc. Thus, 6 “Acadpus els thy ydpav adbrod duBaretv dyyéAderac the 
Assyrian is reported to be about to make an incursion into his country X.C. 5. 
3.30, word} res doyle EupBalver ylyvecbar much absurdity would result P. Phil. 
55a, dixacos ef elrety it is right for you to speak P.S. 2140, thy airlay obrés dors 
Sixasos éxecw it ts right for him to bear the blame D.18.4. Both constructions 
together: col yap 3% Aéyeras wavy ye TeOepaTcdrOat 6’ AmdAXwY, Kal ge Marra exelyp 
reBopevor mpiirtey for Apollo is said to have been greatly served by you, and 
(it is said) that you do everything in obedience to him X.C.7. 2.15. Cp, 2104, 

N,— 69dés éore and pavepds éort take sre or the participle (2107) ; d9Adv éore 
and gavepdy éor: take dr1, not the infinitive. 


1983. The personal constructions dox&, forxa (2089 ¢), déw are regular instead 
Of doxe?, Zorke tt seems, def tt lacks (much or little). So with datroua: for dalverat. 

doxd ydp por &Suvaros civar for I seem to be unable P.R.368b, doxotper poe 
kaOfjo Gar it seems to me that we are encamped X. A. 1.3.12, viv ye judy goixas 
Baccreds elvar now at least you seem to be our king X.C.1.4. 6, roddod Séw eye 
brép epavrod dmodoyeicba: Iam far from speaking in my own defence P. A.3504, 
pixpod édéncev Kirpov dracay xatacxelv he almost (lacked a little) occupied the 
whole of Cyprus 1. 9.62, 68 od AEyew paiver you seem to speak well Ar. Nub. 403. 

a. doe? pol riva édOety for Soxe? ris po. édGety it seems to me that some one came 
is very rare, doe? meaning dé seems good, tt is decreed always takes the infin- 
itive (1984, 1991). Sox believe has the construction of 1992 ¢. Cp. 1998. 


THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE 
AS SUBJECT, PREDICATE, AND APPOSITIVE 


1984. As Subject.— The infinitive may be used as subject, espe- 
cially with quasi-impersonal verbs and expressions (933 a). 


yodupata paGely def to learn to read is necessary Men, Sent. 96, ri xpi rotety; 
what must be done? X.A.2.1.16, kdcpos (érrt) Karas rodro Spay to perform 
this well ts a credit T.1.5, waow ddeiv yarerdy (tort) to please everybody is diffi- 
cult Solon 7, @otev atrois mpoitvat it seemed best to them to proceed X.A.2.1.2, 
suupépe abrois pidous elvat it is for their interest to be friends X. 0.11.23. Cp. 
1062, 1978. 


1985. Such quasi-impersonal verbs and expressions are def it is necessary, 
xe% (properly a substantive with éori omitted, 793) i¢ is necessary, doxet it 
seems good, tort it is possibic, tkeor: it ts in one's power, olbv 7é €or tt is possi- 
ble, wpéwe: and mpoo he tt is fitting, cupPalve it happens ; and many expressions 
formed by éori and a predicate noun, as Egy it is right, Sixacoy tt is just, dvay- 
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xatoy it is necessary, dvvardv tt is possible, ddvvarov (or ddbvara) it is impossible, 
aicxpov it is disgraceful, caddy it is honourable, Gp& and xa:pos it is time. With 
the last two expressions the old dative use of the infinitive is clear: pa Bovdei- 
esbas it is time for considering P. Soph. 241 b. 

a. On the personal déié6s elus, Sfxarbs edu, Sox, see 1982. Tor def we roiiro 
réyeev we find the personal Séoyna: rofro Néyerx. Note the attraction in 7d 7A#Oos 
Trav évévrwy eirety the number of the things it is possible to mention J. 5.110 
(for rovray & eveoriv). 

b. def and xpy regularly take the accusative and infinitive (cp. 1562) ; dydyey 
it ts necessary takes the accusative or dative with the infinitive. 

c. The subject of the infinitive is expressed or omitted according to the 
sense. 

d. Homer shows only the beginnings of the use of the infinitive as a real 
subject, 7.4, not a grammatical subject, as in 1984, 


1986. As Predicate. —In definitions the infinitive may be used as 
a predicate noun with éori. 


7d yap yrOvar érvorhunv daBetv dorw for to learn is to get knowledge P. Th. 
209 e. 


1987. As an Appositive. — The infinitive may stand in apposition 
to a preceding substantive, pronoun, or adverb. 

els olwwds Epioros, autverOas wepi rdrpys one omen ts best, to fight for our coun- 
try M 243, efrov. . . roiro udvov dpav ravras, r@ wpbcGev ErecOar I told all to pay 
heed to this only, viz., to follow their leader X.C. 2. 2. 8, xai ipas 5¢ ovrws, & raises, 
. . . eraldevoy, Tovs yey Yyepairépous mporipav, TOv d€ vewrépwv mpotertwyadar and I 
have instructed you, too, my children (to this effect) to honour your elders in pre- 
ference to yourselves and to recetve honour from the younger in preference to them 
X. C. 8.7, 10. 


198s. The infinitive not in indirect discourse, and in indirect dis- 
course, is often used as the object of a verb. 


THE INFINITIVE NOT 1N INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


1989. The infinitive as object not in indirect discourse is used 
after almost any verb that requires another verb to complete its 
meaning. The tenses of this infinitive are timeless, and denote only 
stage of action. . 


1990. The infinitive may be the only expressed object, or it may 
be one of two expressed objects, of the leading verb. 

aaldevots Kad} Scddoxer xpHRcbae vduos a good education teaches obedience to 
the laws X. Ven. 12. 14, diayeyruwboxery oe rods ayabovs Kal rods xaxols edidakev he 
taught you to distinguish the good and the bad X. M. 3.1.9. 

a. Verbs signifying to ask, bid, forbid, permit, teach, etc., allow an infinitive 
as one of two objects. 

b. Many verbal expressions, formed by a substantive and a verb, take the 
infinitive. Thus, rods d\dous bddoKey téxvny Exovery they possess the skill to 
teach (the) others I. 16.11. Cp. 2000. 
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A. Object Infinitive after Verbs of Will or Desire 


1991. Verbs of will or desire (and their opposites) are often fol- 
lowed by an infinitive. The infinitive with a subject accusative 
denotes that something should (may) be or be done. The negative 
is py (see 2719-2721). 

YGehov adrot dxovey they were willing to listen to him X. A. 2. 6.11, éBovdrAedtorto 
exdureiy rh» wodey they planned to leave the city Hdt. 6. 100, ra fdio7a . . . Syre? 
woiy he seeks to do what he likes best X.M.4.5.11, Baccdeds dktol cé drorhety 
the king asks that you sail away X. H. 3.4.25, ixéreve wh daoxreivar he entreated 
that they should not put him (self) to death L. 1. 25, réurovew . . . orparete- 
oOai éxt Kaplav they send orders that he shall march upon Carie X.H. 3.1.7, 
Zdote wrely Toy AdniBiddyy it was decided that Alcibiades should sail T. 6. 29. 

a. Verbs of will or desire with an accusative subject of the infinitive form 
one of the classes of substantive clauses introduced in English by that, though 
the infinitive in English is often more idioniatic. 


1992. Of verbs of will or desire that take the infinitive some have 
an object 

a. In the accusative (or are intransitive), ¢.g.: alpetpa: choose, alté, altod- 
pot ask, 48 claim, ask, Povdctopar resolve, BotAopar wish, will, Sixard deem 
right, Stavootpar intend, @&o (poet. Aw), wish, will, toda am wont to, ar 
XetpG attempt, permit, tnr& seek, wedelw command, suggest, invite, pedro 
delay, wepSpat try, wépre send, mpotpotpar am zealous, tpoxaArotipar invite, 
mpotpérw urge, omevSw hasten, am cager, srovdateo am eager, toARG dare, HAG 
am wont to, Yndifopar vote, 

b. In the genitive, ¢.g.: Séopar ask, érvOTpG and dpéyopar desire. 

c. In the dative, e.g.: elxopar pray, mapayyeho and tpocrarte command, 
emPovredo purpose, cvpRovdedw advise, emitpérw and cvyxeps permit, wapawad 
exhort, Sox@ pow I have a mind to; and Neyo, elwov, povd, pate tell (and Pod 
shout) in the sense of command. 

N.—ei6w urge to a course of action, takes the infinitive, rel@w convince 
generally has as, rarely the accusative with the infinitive. Thus, Zredev atrdy 
Kad’ airdy mopeter bar he urged him to go by himself X. A. 6.2.13, ob yap weloovra 
of wodAol, as od abrds otx HOdAncas daiévar for most people will not be con- 
vinced that of your own free will you did not desire to go away P.Cr.44c 
(infinitive X.M. 1.1.20). 


1993. Verbs of will or desire not to do anything are eg. : dé8orxa, PoBotpar 
fear, petyw avoid, dxv@ seruple, alcxtyopuar, alSoBuat (2126) feel shame to, araryo- 
petw forbid, cwdtw hinder, aréyopat abstain from, elaAaBoduat, puvddrropuar beware 
of. Thus, goBoduar diedéyxer oe I fear to refute you P.G.457e, alcxbvopa 
uty elrety réddy4 Iam ashamed to tell you the truth P. A. 220. 


1994, Under verbs of will or desire are included verbs expressing an activity 
to the end that something shail or shall not be done. Thus, diéwu: offer, give, 
Siapdxona: struggle against, rod, Siamparrouar, xarepydfoua manage, effect, 
mapéxw offer (others in 1992, 1993). 
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1995. Several verbs of will or desire take érws with the future or the sub- 
junctive (verbs of effort, 2211, 2214) ; or v# with the subjunctive (verbs of fear, 
2225) ; some take the participle (2128 ff.). 


1996. The infinitive may be used with ihe 

a. Genitive or dative wlien the expression of desire is addressed to a person 
and the genitive or dative depends on the leading verb. Here the sentence is 
simple. ‘Thus, ddoua: ipdv .. . 7d olka Wnpleacba: I ask you to render a just 
verdict 1.19.51, rots &Nows waot apHyyeddev efolvecbar he ordered all the rest 
to arm themselves X. A. 1.8.3, 

b. Accusative when the action of a person is desired (example in 1979). 
Such sentences are complex. 

N. — Verbs of commanding allow either a or b; but only xededw with the 
accusative permits either meaning: xedebw o¢ rabra wh roeiv I tell you not to 
do this and I command that you shall not do this. Cp. 1981. 


1997. Several verbs signifying éo say are also used as verbs of will and then 
mean command. The agent commanded usually stands in the accusative sub- 
ject of the infinitive. So with dédyw, efror, dpdtw, dwvd. Thus \Eyw o” eye 
ddxAw Beroxr#rny aPetv I say that thou shalt take Philoctetes by craft S$. Ph. 101, 
rovros Edeyor wheiy I told them that they should sail 1).19.150, rdvres Zhevor 
Tous Totrwy &ptavras dotvat dlkny all said that the ringleaders should suffer punish- 
ment X. A. 5. 7. 34, elroy rhv Oupaiv KxexretoGae they commanded that the door 
should be shut (and stay shut) X.H.5.4.7, Bacireds Fypape maoas tas év TH 
“EAAdS: méders abrovéuous elvar the king issued a written order that all the cities 
in Greece should be independent (not: wrote that they were independent) X. H. 
6.3. 12. 

a. The agent may stand in the dative as yaddy \éyw oo I bid thee let go 
8. 0. C. 840. 


1998. The present and aorist infinitive (both timeless) are the usual tenses 
of the infinitive after verbs of wild or desire (see 1869). The perfect is rare ; 
as elroy tiv Obpav xexheto@at (1997). 50x and sox wor signifying J have a 
mind to or Iam determined to take the present or aorist like doxet: Tov Byov 
édyey doxd I have a mind to bring out the ass Ar. Vesp, 177, éye oby wor S0xO 

. bonyhoacda xrr. now I have « mind tu show, ete. P. Eu. 288¢. Cp. 1983 a. 
When it is clearly denoted that the action resolved on is to follow without delay 
the future is used; as in ddkd por Sox... od reloerOa adrgG bul I am deter- 
mined that I wili not accept his opinion P. Th. 183 d. 

a. Some verbs, as cededw, Which might be held to introduce indirect discourse, 
are classed under verbs of will or desire, because, like these verbs, they do not 
regularly take the future infinitive; and because, unlike verbs of saying and 
thinking (which admit all the tenses of the infinitive) they introduce infinitives 
which do not show differences of time. The future infinitive does not express a 
command. For a few cases of the future after verbs of will or desire, see 1869. 


1999. Verbs signifying to hone, expect, promise, threaten, and swear, when 
followed by the aorist (less often the present) infinitive (1868), have the con- 
struction of verbs of will or desire. When such verbs take the future infinitive 
they bave the construction of indirect discourse. 
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B. Infinitive after Other Verbs 


2000. The infinitive follows many verbs, especially such as denote 
ability, fitness, necessity, ete. (and their opposites). 

ovxére €ObvaTo . . . Boreler he was no longer able to live T.1. 180, vety ere 
ordpevos knowing how to swim X. A. 5.7. 25, wepbxicl re dmavres. . . duaprd- 
vev and all men are by nature prone to err T.3.45, pavOdvovew Epyey re cat 
dpxer Oa. they learn how to govern and be governed X. A.1.9.4; also after the 
impersonais of 1985, 

a. x J can is derived from the meaning I have especially with a verb of 
saying. Thus, Ads mhayar xovow eiwety they can proclaim a@ stroke of Zeus 
A. Ag. 367, 


C. Infinitive after Adjectives, Adverbs, and Substantives 


2001. The infinitive serves to define the meaning of adjectives, 
adverbs, and substantives, especially those denoting ability, jitness, 
capacity, etc. (and their opposites), and generally those analogous in 
meaning to verbs which take the infinitive (2000). Here the datival 
meaning (purpose, destination) is often apparent. Cp. 1969. 


2002. Adjectives and Adverbs. —ixavol Huds dpereiv able to assist us K. A. 
3.3.18, Sewds Adyerv, xaxds Pidvas skilled in speaking, evil in life Aes. 3.174, ofor 
perety able to love D, 25.2, Erauot elo. pdyerOar they are ready to fight X.C. 
4.1.1, dpxew dkedraros most worthy to govern X. A.1.9.1, 80s . . . dunyavos 
elgehGetv orpateduart a road impracticable for an arnvy to enter 1.2.21, xarerdy 
SiaBalver hard to cross 5.6.9, ériwvofica dtels quick to concetve T.1.70. So also 
after Agd.os easy, dvs pleasant, Slkaws just, dvayxatos necessary, érerpdeos Suit- 
able, dyaGes good, alrios responsible for, uadaxds incapable of; ep. drtyos 1063. 
After adverbs: xdAduora ldecy most splendid to behold X. C. 8.3.5. 

a. Some of these adjectives take the infinitive by analogy to the related 
verbs, as mpéfipos zealous (wpoPipotpar), emiorHywr knowing how (érlorapat). 


2003. olos fit, Sros sufficient take the infinitive like the fuller expressions 
rowbros olos, rorofros bcos, Thus, od yap Fy Opa of& 7d redloy dpdaw for tt was not 
the proper season to irrigate the plain X, A.2.3.18, dcov dwothy sufficient to live 
off of T.1.2, rototros ofos .. . relOec@ar the kind of a man to be convinced 
P.Cr. 46 b. On rogobros dore (ws) see 2263. Hom. has the infinitive aiter tozos, 
tTégos, etc. 


2004. Substantives. — As, of watdes duty ddlyou Hrexlav Zyover radever bar 
your children are almost of an age to be educated P. Lach. 187¢. With dort 
omitted : cxorH ye quiv pavidvery we have leisure to learn X.C.4.3, 12, dvdyen 
welOegOa there is need to obey X. 1.1.6.8, repalvery 73 dpa tt is high time to 
Jinish X. A. 8.2.82. Cp. 1985. 

2005. The infinitive is added, like an accusative of respect (1601, 1602), 
to intransitive verbs (especially in poetry), to adjectives (more frequently in 
poetry), and to substantives (rarely). Thus, rofos ldeiv such in aspect (lit. to 
look on) Theognis 216, épav orvyvés of a repulsive expression X. A. 2.6.9, dxot- 
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oa. mayKddws %xe tt is very fine to hear D. 19.47, Oaipa xat dxodioa a marvel 
even to hear of P. 1.656 d. 


2006. The infinitive limiting the meaning of an adjective is commonly active 
(or middle) in cases where the passive is more natural in English, Thus, \éyes 
duvards xaTavofioas u speech capable of being understood P. Ph. 90 c, dgtos davpd- 
ca worthy to be adinived T. 1.188 (but dgcos Oavpdter@ae X.C. 5. 1.6). 

a. The active use is due to the old datival function of the infinitive: duvards 
xaravohoa: capable fur understanding. 


2007. The infinitive, with or without dere or ds, may be used with 
q than after comparatives, depending on an (implied) idea of ability 
or inability. 4 dove is more common than 7 or # ds. Cp. 2264. 


7d yap vbonua petioy H pepe fur the disease ts too great to be borne 8.0.7. 
1293, poBoipas px rt pelfov 4 dare Pdpey Sivacba Kaxdy TH wore: cuupH I fear lest 
some calamity befall the State greater than it can bear X. M. 3. 5.17, Bpaxtrepa 
A as éEexvetcbar 400 short to reach X. A. 3.3.7. 

a. The force of 4 &are may be expressed by the genitive ; as, xpelocor héyou 
(T. 2. 50) = xpetocor % bore déyecba. Cp. 1077. 

b. Words implying a comparison may take the infinitive with wore or ws 
(1063). 


D. Injiditive of Purpose and Result 


2008. Infinitive of Purpose. — The infinitive may express purpose 
(usually only with verbs taking the accusative). 


ratray Thy xdpav éxérpepe Staprdoat rois “Eddnow he gave this land over to 
the Grecks to plunder X. A. 1.2.19, 7d qyucv (rob orparetmaros) xarédeme Guddr- 
ray Td otparénedoy he left half (of the army) behind to guard the camp 5.2.1, 
lévac Ett Baochéa obx eylyvero ra tepd the sacrifices did not turn out (favourable) 
for going against the king 2.2.8,’Apiwrdpxy .. . tore hudpay drodoyjoacbat 
you granted a day to Aristarchus to make his defence X. H. 1.7.28, 9 QUpa h éuh 
avéyxto . . . clordvat TH Beondrp te evo my door stood open for any petitioner 
of mine to enter 5.1, 14, rapéxw éuavroy dowrav I affer myself to be questioned 
P. A. 83), ras yuvatkas wiety depovoas the women bringing (something) to drink 
X.H.7.2.9. Cp. also 2032 e. 


2009. The infinitive of purpose is used in prose especially after verbs mean- 
ing to give, entrust, choose, appoint, lake, receive. Verbs signifying to send, 
go, come usually take the future active participle (2065) ; but T.6.50 has ééxa 
Toy vey tpobwempay és Tor péyar Miudva Thedoat they sent ahead ten ships to sail 
into the great harbour, and in poetry the infinitive often denotes purpose after 
these verbs, and after eivec in Homer (A 20) and Hat. (5. 25). 


2010. After verbs meaning to have (or be) at one’s disposition: ol orparid- 
rat dpyupioy obk elxov émusiriferdar the soldiers did not have money by means of 
which they could provision themselves K. A.7.1.7, éxel cxid 7 ort Kat wa Kadl- 
ferOo there ts shade and grass to sit down in P. Phae. 229 bd. 


2011. Infinitive of Result.— The infinitive may be used with dre 
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(sometimes with és) to denote a result, often an intended result. 
See 2260 ff. 


a. Several verbs, substantives, and adjectives usually taking the infinitive 
also admit éore with the infinitive (2271) ; and the infinitive is found where 
éore with the infinitive might be expected : urnnovetoucey dpebévra robrov édevOepor 
elvar they recall that he was emancipated (lit. released so as to be free) 1.29. 25. 
Here the redundant infinitive expresses an intended result. 

N.— This redundant use of efva: is common in Hom. and Hat. 


E. Absolute Infinitive 


2012. Certain idiomatic infinitives are used absolutely in paren- 
thetical phrases to limit the application of a single expression or 
of the entire sentence. 

a. Verbs of Saying. — ds &ros edwetv, as efnety so to speak, almost; (as) 
amdOs elrety, os cuveddvre (1497) elreiv, &s (ev Bpaxel Or) cvrrduws etreiv to speak 
briefly, concisely ; ws ént way eirety, To cburay eirety speaking generally ; cxeddv 
eivety so to say, almost ( paene dixerim) ; dv beg elreiv in God's name; and so 
hs with héyew, godiecy, elpjoOas, as as év réry eiphoa in general. Examples: 
adndés ye ws Eros cimety oddév eipnxacw not one word of truth, I may say, did 
they utter P. A. 17a, dyad» wey dadGs elwety ovddv yeyove 7a wbde tn a word the 
State gained no advantage Dinarchus 1.33. , 

b. ws (fos) elrety is often used to limit too strict an application of a general 
statement, especially was or oddels. Thus, mdvres ws tos elrety nearly every one, 
oddels ws Eros eireity almost no one. It is thus used like paene dicerim; rarely, 
like ut ita dicam, to soften the strength of a metaphor. 

c. Especially common is the absolute elva: in éx@y efvar willingly, intention- 
ally, if you can help it, usually in negative or quasi-negative statements (éxdy 
may be inflected). Also in 70 xara rofrov (érl rodtw) efva: as far as he is 
concerned, ws... elvac as far as... ts concerned, 7d viv elvac at present. 
Examples: of5é tévois éx@y evar yédkwra wapéxes nor do you intentionally 
cause strangers to laugh X.C. 2.2.15, éxotoa efvac obk drodetneras it is not 
willingly separated P. Phae, 252 a, ré-ye dw éxelvov efvar éodOns (dr) so far, at least, 
as it depended on him you would have been saved L. 18. 58. 

d. Other expressions: éuol Soxelv, ds euol doxety, ws euol xpivar as it seems to 
me, in my opinion, (as) elxkdoa to make a guess, (ws) cupBddrAav to compare, 
(as) dxofoa: to the ear, ws tyourfoa to recall the matter, 8rov yé we clddvat as far 
as I know, etc.; édtyou dety, pixpod dSetv almost, all but (deiv may be omitted, 
1899). Examples: 6 yap Kriocrmos eruxe mbppw xadesopevos Toi KyXeviov, épol 
doxety for Clesippus, it seems to me, happened to be sitting at a distance 
from Clinias P. Eu. 274 b, pixpod defy rpla rédavra almost three talents 
D. 27. 29, 

e. Some of these absolute infinitives may be explained by reference to the 
idea of purpose (2008) or result. Thus, cuvehéyr: eiretv for one compressing the 
matter to speak (ep. ut paucis dicam), pixpod dev so as to lack little. Others 
recall the adverbial accusative (1606); cp. éuol Soxety with yrouny cunr. 
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FE. Infinitive in Commands, Wishes, and Eaclumations 


2013. Infinitive in Commands.— The infinitive may be used for the 
second person of the imperative.: The person addressed is regarded 
as the subject. This infinitive is commoner in poetry than in prose 
(where it has a solemn or formal force). 


Oapc by viv, Atéundes, él Tpdeocr paxerdar with good courage now, Diomed, 
fight against the Trojans E 124, od 5é, Krenpida . . . ras rUdas dvolkis érexdety 
but do you, Clearidas, open the gates and sally forth T. 5.9. 

' a. This infinitive may be used in conjunction with an imperative: dxovere 
reg cara 7a wdrpia Tobs xbas wiveay hear ye, good people! drink the Pitchers as 
our stres drank! Ar. Ach, 1000. 

b. The infinitive for the third person of the imperative often occurs in legal 
language (laws, treaties, etc.), and does not necessarily depend on the principal 
verb, Thus, try dé elvac ras crovédas mevrjxovra and the treaty shail continue for 
fifty years T.5.18. In this construction the infinitive has the force of an infini- 
tive dependent on Zoe (it was voted that) or the like. So in medical language, 
as rive 52 USwp it is well for the patient to drink water Hippocrates 1.151, 

c. The infinitive (with subject accusative) is rarely used for the third person 
of the imperative when there is an unconscious ellipsis of a word like 86s grant, 
or eBxopa: T pray. Thus, revxea cidjods depérw xoitas er) vfjas, oGua 8é otkad™ 
éudv dbuevar wddx let him strip off my arms and carry them to the hollow ships, 
but let him give back my body to my home H 78, 

d. In negative commands (prohibitions) uy} with the infinitive is poetic and 
Tonic: ofs uw weddfev do not approach these (=ph wédage) A. Pr. 712, unde xadety 
mw b\Bwy and do not call him happy yet Hat. 1. 32. 


2014. Infinitive in Wishes. ~ The infinitive with a subject accusa- 
tive may be used in the sense of the optative of wish, usually with 
the same ellipsis as in 2013 c. 

Geol rodtra:, 4% we Sovdelas tuxety ye gods of my country, may bondage not be 
my lot! A. Sept. 253, & Zed, deyeréo Oar poe “A@nvalovs reloagdac oh Zeus, that it 
be granted to me to punish the Athentans! Hat. 5. 105 (ep. & Zeb, 36s pe reloa- 
cOa pbpoy Tarpos oh Zeus, grant that I may avenge my father’s murder! A.Ch. 
18). This construction is very rare in Attic prose: roy xuvyyérgy Exovra éedvar 
1» Aagpay écbjra the hunter should go forth tn a light dress X. Ven. 6.11. 
Here no definite verb can be supplied. 

a. The nominative with the infinitive (instead of the optative) after ai ydép 
occurs in Homer (7 311, w 376). 


2015. Infinitive in Exclamations._— The infinitive is often used in 
exclamations of surprise or indignation. The subject stands in the 
accusative. 

éue wadely rade that I should suffer this! A. Bum. 837, rowvrovi rpéper Kiva to 
keep a dog like that! Ar. Vesp. 835. 

On the infinitive with é¢’ 6 (é¢” Gre) see 2279; with apiv, see 2453. 
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INFINITIVE AS OBJECT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2016. The infinitive is used as the object of verbs of saying and 
thinking. Such infinitives denote both time and stage of action 
(ep. 1866). 

a. The finite verb of a sentence placed in dependence on a verb of saying or 
thinking that requires the infinitive, becomes infinitive, which infinitive stands in 
the relation of a substantive as subject or object of the leading verb. Cominonly 
as object: thus, Kipos vixg Cyrus is victorious, when made the object of gel he 
says, becomes a part of a new sentence pyci Kdpov vied, in which Kipoy wear is 
the object of g@nol. As sudject, when the verb of saying is passive: thus, in 
réyerat Kipoy vicar, the last two words form the subject of Adyerat. 

2017. Verbs of saying are e.g.: say nul, ddoxw, éyw; confess duodoye ; 
promise brisyvobpat, brodéyouat, érayyéddoun, bploraya; pretend mpocmaodyar ; 
swear dbyvij.; deny drapvoipa:; gainsay drridéyw; dispute audi Pyrd, etc. 

Some verbs of saying admit other constructions than the infinitive, and espe- 
cially ér. or ws (2579). éyw, elrov, Ppdgu, dwvG with bre or ws mean say, with 
the infinitive command (1997). 

a. nul say, assert, express the opinion that in classical Greek is almost 
always followed by the infinitive, but by é7: very often in the later language. 
g@npt dre occurs in X. A. 7.1.5 (@ypi ws in L.7.19, X.H.6.3.7; D. 4.48, 27. 
19 by anacoluthon). 

b. Aéyw state (impart a fact) takes either the infinitive or 7: or ds. The 
infinitive occurs usually with the passive (A¢yeraz, etc.) either in the personal or 
impersonal construction (1982 a). The active forms of \¢yw with the infinitive 
mean command (1997). 

c. elroy said usually takes ér: or os; with the infinitive, it commonly means 
commanded (1997). Cp. the double use of told. 

N. ~—efroy meaning said with the infinitive is rare, but occurs in good Attic 
prose: And. 1.57, 80; Thuc.7.385; Lys. 10. 6,10.9, 10.12; Ken. H.1.6.7, 2.2. 
15, C.5. 6, 24, §. 2.18; Is. 2.29; Lyc. 50; Aes. 3. 387, 8.59; Dem. 15. 18; 
Plato, G. 473 a, 503 d, Lach. 192 b, Charm. 174 a, Hipp. Maj. 291 b, Pol. 263 c, 
290 b, L. 644 a, Clitoph. 409 a, 410 b. In poetry this use is frequent. 

2018. Verbs of thinking almost always take the infinitive. Such are: think 
HyoGuas, olopac, dox, voulfu ; hope ddalvw ; suppose vrodauPdve ; suspect bromrety ; 
guess elxdgw ; feel confident rusrebw ; disbelieve dior, The use of as is rare, 
while dr: is very rare (2580). 

a. Verbs of perceiving sometimes take the infinitive by analogy to verbs of 
thinking ; as dxotw, alc@dvopai, wuvOdvouat (2144). 


2019. Each tense of direct discourse is retained (with its proper 
meaning as regards stage of action) when it becomes infinitive in 
indirect discourse; but an imperfect is represented by the present 
infinitive; a pluperfect, by the perfect infinitive. See 1866, 1867. 


2020. Aa original of of direct discourse is generally, an original 
py is always, retained in indirect discourse. But in some cases oj 
becomes uy (2728 ff). * 
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2021. The infinitive is the subject of the passive of verbs of saying 
and thinking (1982 a). So with doxe? i seems, daivera: it is plain, etc. 


2022. The infinitive represents a finite verb after verbs of saying 
and thinking. 

a. ebvol pigiv elvar they assert that they are loyal L. 12.49, oddels %packev 
yyvéoney abrov nobody said that he knew him 28. 3, ol pyepdves of Paci (2692) 
elvar GAAnY 58dy the guides say there is no other road X.A.4.1.21, wdvres epodor 
Td roumdy pnder civar Kepdadewrepor THs dperfs everybody in time to cone will say 
that there is nothing more profitable than bravery X.C.7.1.18. Other examples 
1867. 

b. Bacireds vicdy hyetrac the king thinks he is victorious (= vik, cp. 1887) 
X.A.2.1.11, ofepa: Bédrisrov elvar I think it is best 5.1.8, drurrevoy ért Bacihéa 
lévar they suspected that they were to go against the king 1.8.1, (Swxpdrys) 7rd 
dyvoety éautdy éyyuTdtw .. . paris Aoylfero eivac Socrates was of the opinion 
that for a man not to know himself was very near to madness X.M.3.9.6. 

c. When a word of saying is expressed or implied in what precedes, several 
infinitives may be used where the indicative is employed in translation, So in 
the narration in X. C.1.3.5-6. 

2023. The infinitive with dy represents an indicative with dy or 
a potential optative with dy. See 1846, 1848, 1849, 2270. 


2024. Verbs signifying to hope, expect, promise, threaten, and swear 
take the future infinitive in indirect discourse, and the aorist (less 
often the present) infinitive not in indirect discourse (like verbs of 
will or desire, 1868,1999).  erniLw tatra woujoew I hope that I shall do 
this, Anite tatra rajcat Or roelv I hope to do this. 


THE INFINITIVE WITH THE ARTICLE (ARTICULAR INFINITIVE) 


2025. The articular infinitive, while having the character of a 
substantive, retains the functions of a verb. In its older use the 
articular infinitive is a subject or object; the nearest approach to 
this use in Homer is dvty xai 7d pvAdocay to watch is also trouble 
v 52. In the tragic poets the genitive and dative are rarely used; in 
the speeches in Thucydides and in Demosthenes all of its four cases 
appear with great frequency. The articular infinitive may take 
dependent clauses. 

2026. The articular infinitive admits the constructions of an 
ordinary substantive. 

Nom. 18 routv making or to make, to wovjoav, To wovforat, To TerounKévat 
Gen. roi moeiv of making, 70 roujoewv, tod moujoat, etc. 

Dat. re woeiv for making, by making, To worjeew, TH rovjoo, etc. 
Acc, 1d wovetv, T6 Toufrely, Td Torfoo, ETC. 


_ 2027. The articular infinitive is treated as subject, predicate 
noun, and object like the simple infinitive (1984-1986). 
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2028. The negative of the articular infinitive is py. 


2029. The articular infinitive may indicate time (after verbs of 
saying or thinking, 2034 g), or may be timeless. 


2030. The articular infinitive is in general used like the infinitive 
without the article, and may take dy; as regards its constructions it 
has the value of a substantive. The article is regularly used when 
the connection uniting the infinitive to another word has to be 
expressed by the genitive, the dative, or a preposition. 

a. The articular infinitive is rarely used, like a true substantive, with the 
subjective genitive: 7d 7 ef ppovety abr Gy pipetode imitate at least their wisdom 
D_ 19. 269, 


2031. NOMINATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


Subject (1984): véow 13 ciyav xpetrréy date To Aadrety in the young silence is 
better than speech Men, Sent, 387, rd ledororrnalous abrots uh BonOfoat mapéoyer 
upiv ... Sapuiwy xddaciw the fact that the Peloponnesians did rot come to their 
assistance enabled you to punish the Samians 'T.1.41. 


2032. GENITIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. The genitive of the articular infinitive is used to limit the meaning of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs. 

b. Adnominal (1290) : rob miety érOtula from desire to drink 'T. 7,84, mpos 
Thy wor mpogBaddytes és éhrlda #rOoy Tod édety they attacked the city and enter- 
tained hopes of taking it 2.56, 

c. Partitive (1306): rod Bapeety rd mhetrrov eihygores having gained the 
greatest amount of courage ‘I. 4.34. After comparatives (1481) : ri of» dor... 
Tob Tots pldows dprryery kddMov; what then ts nobler than to kelp one's friends ? 
X. C.1.5. 18. 

d. After verbs: émécyopev Tod daxpiew we desisted from weeping P.Ph.117¢ 
(cp. 1392), 

e. Purpose (cp. 1408), often a negative purpose: tof wh 74 Slkeaca mocely in 
order not to do what was just D. 18. 107, érecyledn AraddeTy ... ToD wl Agoras 

. KaKoupyety Thy BtBoay Atalante was fortified to prevent pirates from ravag- 
ing Euboea T. 2.32. More common is the use with brdp (2032 g) or évexa, 

f. Genitive Absolute (2070): én’ éxelvors 3¢ Svros alel rod eriyerpely kal eb’ Huiv 
civar Gi 7d Hpoapivacda since the power of attack ts always in their hands, so in. 
our hands should lic the power of repelling it in advance T. 3.12. 

g. After prepositions, e.g. dvr! roO él Kaplay ldva: . . . dri Bpvylas éropetero 
tnstead of going against Caria, he marched toward Phrygia X. H. 3.4.12, dvev 
700 cwdpovely without exercising self-control X.M.4.8,1. To express purpose 
the genitive with drép is very conmmion : tarép 708 rovrwr yerdo Oa Kopios. . . dvr. 
mpiyuareverar he devotes his every effort that he may become master of these 
D. 8.45, deep rod ph 7d Kerevduevor rorfoae in order not to du what was com- 
manded 18.204. Furthermore, after dé, wpb, dud, werd, mepl, trd, tvexa, xdpir, 
xwpls, rrjy, uéxps; and after adverbs. In Hat. red may be omitted after dyrl. 
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2033. DATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. With verbs, adjectives, and adverbs: thus, va .. . dmurdo. T@ dud reri- 
pjoGae bd Sapbver that they may distrust my having been honoured by divine 
powers X. Ap.14, r@ fhv éorl re évartlov, bomep TE eypryyopevar TO Kadedderv ; ts it 
something opposed to living, as sleeping to waking? P.Ph.71¢, odderl roy rdévrav 
mwhéov xexpdtnxe Didirmos 4 rH wpbrepos mpds ros mpdyuace ylyvecGa Philip has 
conquered us by nothing so much as by being beforehand tn his operations 
)). 8.11, dua 7G tinay at the same time that we honour P.R. 468 e, twov be 7G 
mpocrévey equal to sorrowing beforehand A. Ag. 252. 

b. After prepositions: e.g. ob yap dri r@ Soidot, GAN emi TG dpotor Tols Neco- 
pévors elvas éxréumovra: (drockac) for colunists are not sent out on the basis of 
being inferiors, but on the basis of being the equals of those who are left at home 
T. 1. 34, 6 nev pds TE pndev Ex THs mpecBelas AaBely, rovs alypardrous .. . édicaro 
the one, in addition to giining nothing from the embassy, ransomed the prisoners 
of war 1), 19.229, év r@ dpoveiv yap pndev dior os Blos For life is sweetest in being 
conscious of nothing S. Aj. 653. 


2034. ACCUSATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a, Object (cp. 1989): deloas 7d fH fearing to live P.A.28d, peitov péy paper 
candy 76 ddexetv, €XMaTrov 56 7d ddcxeir Gar we call doing wrong a greater evil, being 
wronged a lesser P. G. 509 ¢, 

b. After prepositions: eg. wéywrroy dyabdy 7d menace patverat els TO KaTa- 
apdtrew Tayabd obedience appears to be an advantage of the greatest importance 
with, regard to the successful accomplishment of excellent objects X.C.8.1.3, ray 
andvtwy drepiontol elo. Tapa 7d pinay they are indifferent to everything in com- 
parison with victory T.1.41, rpds 7d perplwy deta bas remadevpevos schooled to mod- 
erate néeds X.M.1,2.1, was execs mpds 76 d0édecy dy lévae Exdnros emt deimvoyv; how 
do you feel about being willing to go uninvited to supper? P.S.174a (cp. e6édors 
dy lévac). Furthermore, after ded, él, card, werd, mepl. 

c. The accusative of the infinitive with ré appears after many verbs and 
verbal expressions which usually take only the simple infinitive. Such verbal 
expressions may be followed also by a genitive of anoun. Thus, 7d omeddav 5é 
co. wapavd I commend speed to thee S. Ph. 620, capdlas & dlerayac rd Spay I with- 
draw from my resolution so as tu (= and) do this thing 8S. Ant.1105, pater yap 
ovK ay dpvoluny 7d Spay when Tam tnformed, I will not refuse the decd 8. Ph. 118, 
70 wpodipeiobar dé cvvatterw Tov ofkoy émadevo per airyy we trained her to show zeal 
in assisting to increase our estate X.O.9.12 (cp, 1628), 7d épay eapyos ef you 
refuse to love P. Lys. 205 a. 

d. So after adjectives. Thus, waxpds 7d xptvar ralra ym Aowrds xpdvos the 
future is long (i.e. time enough) to decide this S. El. 1020. 

e. This object infinitive after verbs is often an internal accusative. The accu- 
sative after verbs and nouns is, in many cases, like an accusative of respect 
(1600); as 7d dpav otk HOéAnoay they refused to do it $,O.C. 442, airxtvorrat 76 
ToApay they are ashamed to dare P.Soph.247b, ov euol roe rovgamordva: éori 
Oapcos nor have I courage to remove thee 8.O. C247, 7d pev ds Thy yy pay 
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éoBddrev . . . ixavol eioe they are able to make an inroad into our country 
T.6.17. This infinitive after adjectives (and sometimes after verbs) occurs 
when the simple infinitive expresses purpose or result, as in rls Mijdwy . . . ood 
dredelpbn 7d ph cor dxodoviery ; what one af the Medes remained away from you 
so as not to attend you ? X.C.5.1, 25. 

f. Some verbs take the articular infinitive as an object when the simple infini- 
tive could not be used: pévoy dpav 7d ralew ror thea eiwevor taking heed only to 
strike any one he caught X.C. 1.4.21. 

g. Verbs of saying and thinking rarely take the articular infinitive (also with 
div): éfoue? 7d wh efdévar; wilt thou swear thou didst not know ? S. Ant.535, 
ris ékrlios yap Epxonar Sedparyydvos, Td wh waGetv dy Edo wAHY 7d pbpoysor for I 
come with good grip on the hope that I can suffer nothing save what is my fate 
S. Ant. 235. 

h. On the use of the object infinitive with 7d 44 and 76 wh od, see 2744 and 
2749. 

i. The accnsative with the infinitive may stand in the absolute construction: 
érel ye Td edOelv Toorov, ofpar Oebv Tiva adrdy én’ alryy dyayely Thy rinwplay as for 
_ his coming, I believe that sone god brought him to his very punishment Lyc. 91, 


OTHER USES OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


2035. Apposition (cp. 1987). The articular infinitive, in any case, 
is often used in apposition to a preceding word, especially a demon- 
strative. 

robré éort 7d dbixeiv, 70 whéov THY Uddwy fyretv Exew injustice ts this: to seck 
to have more than other people P.G.483¢, rl yap Tovrov paxapiusrepor, rod YF 
mixOijvar «th. for what is more blessed than this: to be commingled with the 
earth, etc. X.C. 8.7.25, doce? rotirw Siapepery dvyp Tav EdrAwv {ghwy, TE Tus dpe 
yeoba. man differs herein from other creatures that he aspires after honour 
X. Hi. 7. 3. 


2036. In Exclamation (cp. 2015).— Thus, ris riyys: 76 eve viv 
KArAxyGévra Sedpo ruxety my ill-luck! that I should happen now to have 
been summoned hither! X. 0.2.2.3. 


2037. With Adjuncts.—The articular infinitive may take various 
adjuncts including dependent clauses, the whole forming one large 
substantival idea. 


Td pev yap WbAN drodwhexévat Kata Toy wédrepuor the fact that we have lost much 
in the war D.1.10, wéweopat . . . Ta Telw Tay mpaypdTwr Huds exmepevydvar TH 
By BotdeoGar 7a Sdovra roveiv, FTE wh cvvidvac Iam persuaded that more of your 
advantages have escaped you from your not being willing to do your duty than 
Strom your ignorance 3.8, cal yap tdvv pot doxet Edpovos dvOpurov elvar Td (peya- 
dou pryou byros Tob €auT@ Ta Sorta Tapackevdfew) wh dpxety Toro, AMA Tpocava- 
Géo8at 73 kai Tots EAXois Wodirats Gv Séovrar wopliew and in fact, since it is a seri- 
ous business to provide for one’s own necessities, it seems to me to be the part 
of an utier fool not to rest content with that, but in addition to take upon himself 
the burden of providing for the needs of the rest of the community X. M. 2. 1.8. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE INFINITIVE WITH VERBS OF hindering 


2038. Verbs signifying (or suggesting) to hinder take both the 
simple infinitive and the articular infinitive. Such verbs may take 
the strengthening but redundant negative p# (2739); and some, 
when themselves negatived or appearing in a question expecting a 
negative answer, admit the addition of the sympathetic ot (2742). 
Hence we have a variety of constructions (described in 2744 ff.) 


THE PARTICIPLE 


2039. The participle (ueroyy participation) is a verbal adjective, 
in part a verb, in part an adjective. 

2040. The participle is like a verb herein: 

a. It shows the distinctions of voice and tense. Its tenses mark action 
simply occurring, continuing, and completed. 

b. It can have an object inthe same case (genitive, dative, accusative) as ” 
the finite forms. 

c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

d. It may take dy, and, with that particle, represents 4» with the indicative 
or dy with the optative (1845 ff.). 


2041. The participle shows its adjectival nature by being inflected 
and by adinitting the article before it, both of which characteristics 
give it the character of anoun. It follows the rules of agreement 
like other adjectives (1020). Unlike the adjective, it represents a 
quality in action (cp. 1857), 

2042. The participle is always used in connection with a substan- 
tive or a substantive pronoun, which may be contained in a verbal 
form, as ddcyoucr pavbavovres they spend their time in learning. 


2043. The tenses of the participle (except the future) not in 
indirect discourse are timeless, and denote only stage of action 
(1872). When they stand in indirect discourse and represent the 
indicative, they denote time relatively to that of the main verb. 


2044, The future participle marks an action as in prospect at the 
time denoted by the leading verb. Since it expresses an idea of 
will, it shows that an action is purposed, intended, or expected. 
With the article it denotes the person or thing likely (or able) to do 
something (= wé\Awy with inf. 1959). The nearest approach to mere 
futurity appears in general only after verbs of Anowing and percety- 
ing (2106, ep. 2112 b). 

68 avhp adrhs Mayas @xero Onpacuy bul her husband had gone to hunt hares 
K.A.4.5.24, 6 trynoduevos obdels Zora there will be no one to guide us 2.4.5, 
TONAG .,, Ol TOY &B orpatnyhoorTa (= Toy pédAdovra Eb oTparnyhce) Exew he who 
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intends to be a good general must have many qualifications X.M.3.1.6, @avoupérn 
yap dyin for I knew that I should (or must) die 8, Ant. 460 (ep. 2106), 


2045. The negative of the participle is od, except when the parti- 
ciple has a general or conditional force, or occurs in a sentence which 
requires py. See 2728. 


2046, The participle has three main uses. 

A. Attributive: as an attributive to a substantive. 

B. Circumstantial (or Adverbial): denoting some attendant cir- 
cumstance and qualifying the main verb like an adverbial phrase or 
clause. 

C. Supplementary: as a supplement to a verbal predicate, which, 
without such a supplement, would be incomplete. 


2047. The circumstantial and supplementary participles are predi- 
cate participles. 


2048. The attributive and circumstantial participles are commonly not 
necessary to the construction; but the removal of a supplementary participle 
may make the construction incomplete. The circumstantial participle is used 
by way of apposition to the subject of the verb and, though strictly predicative,,. 
may agree attributively with a noun or pronoun. An attributive participle may 
be circumstantial, as of wy Suvdpevor StaTeddoar Thy OSd¥ vucrépevoay dotror those 
who (ie. if any) were unable to complete the march passed the night without 
food X. A. 4.5.11. A participle may be both circumstantial and supplementary, 
as ddcxodpevor dpylfovrac (T.1.77) they are enraged at being wronged or because 
(when, if) they are wronged. Circumstantial and supplementary participles 
often cannot be sharply distinguished; as with verbs signifying to be angry, 
ashamed, content, pleased (2100), inferior to, do wrong (2101), endure (2098), 
come and go (2099). Thus, diicG Taira roy I do wrong in doing this or Tam 
guilty in doing this: in the first case rafra wocay is appositive to the subject 
of the verb ; in the second these words define the predicate adjective dd:x0s con- 
tained in ddec® (= ddcxds ety). ’ 


THE ATTRIBUTIVE PARTICIPLE 


2049. The attributive participle (with any modifier), with or with- 
out the article, modifies a substantive like any other adjective. 

6 égerrynxas xlydives 7 wore the danger impending over the State D. 18.176, 
of bytes éxOpol the existing enemies 6.15, 6 wapay Kxacpbs the present crisis 3. 3, 
70 Korvdatoy dvopatéueror bp0s the mountain called Cotylacum Aes. 3. 86, al 
Aibdov vito. xadotpevar the so-called islands of Aeolus T. 3.88 (cp. 1170). For 
the position of an attributive participle with its modifiers, see 1166. 


2050. The substantive witb which the attributive participle (with the arti- 
cle) agrees directly, may be omitted, the participle thus becoming a substantive 
(1153 b, and N.1); as, 6 ofkade Bovdbyevos daiévar whoever wants to go home 
X.A.1,7.4. Neuter participles are often substantival, as ra déovra duties. 

a. Substantives or relative clauses must often be used to translate such par- 
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ticiples, as 6 gevywr the exile or the defendant, 13 péddov the future, of vixdrres 
the victors, 6 kXémrwv the thief, oi Gavbvres the dead, 6 cwhels the man who has 
been saved, ol Sedib7es those who are afraid, ol ddtxodpevoe those who are (being) 
wronged, 6 Thy yuauny ravTyy eimuy the one who gave this opinion T.8. 68, 6 
évradé’ édavrdy TdbGs THs woNdirels elu’ eye the man who took this position in the 
State was I D.18.62. The participle with the article may represent a relative 
clause of purpose or result, as X,A,2.4. 5 cited in 2044, 

2051. A participle may be modified by adjectives or take a genitive, when 
its verbal nature has ceased to be felt: 7a uikpd cvuddpovra rhs rédews the petty 
interests of the State D. 18.28. Cp. cupddpov fv 19 wddec it was advantageous 
to the State 19.75 Chere the participle is used like a predicate). Thucydides 
often uses in an abstract sense a substantival neuter participle where the infini- 
tive would be more common, e.g., 7d dedids fear, 7d Oapcody courage (for 7d 
dedcévar, 7d Gapoeiv) 1.36. See 1153 b,N.2. In poetry many participles are 
used substantively, as 6 rexw» father, 4 rexolca mother, ot rexdyres parents, 

2052. The article with the participle is either generic or particular (1124). 
Thus, 6 A¢ywr the definite speaker on a particular occasion, or orator in gen- 
eral. So 6 od dpdea&s the definite person who did not do something, 6 yu dpéicas 
any one who did not do something (a supposed case), 6 wh yaudr AvOpwros odk 
exec xaxd the unmarried man has no troubles Men. Sent. 487. Generic are 
é rux ay, 5 Bovrdpevos, 2050 a, 

a. Participles having an indefinite force may, especially in the plural num- 
ber, be used without the article. Thus, xaracxepouévous ®reure he sent men to 
reconnottre X.C. 3.1.2, dd:codvra repichyeba ... dubvacbar we shall endeavour 
to avenge ourselves on any one who injures us X. A. 2, 3. 28, 


2053. A participle and its substantive often correspond to a 
verbal noun with the genitive or to an articular infinitive. Cp. post 
urbem conditam and Milton’s “Since created man.” 

7@ atrp émidelrovre ériéforro they suffered from the failure of the crops (= 71h 
roO cirav éridelper) T.3.20, 50 buas wh Svupaxtoarras by reason of your not join- 
ing the alliance (= cd 7d duds wh Evupay Foar) 6.80, werd Supixovcis olxrbeloas 
after the foundation of Syracuse 6.3, édtwe adray ) x apa ropPovyéry the ravag- 
ing of the country grieved him X. A. 7.7.12, 4 épyh ody re ObBe@ AfyorTe Erewe 
his wrath wilt disappear with the cessation of his fear X.C. 4. 5, 21. 

a. Except in expressions of time, such as gua np. dpxouér at the beginning 
of spring T.2.2, ért Kédpov Bacededovros in the reign of Codrus Lyc. 84 (cp. 
1689 b), this construction is in place only when the part. is necessary to the 
sense. In poetry: Zebs yehoios duvipevos swearing by Zeus is ridiculous Ar. 
Nub. 1241; in Hom. A 601, I 682. 


THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLE 


2054. The circumstantial participle is added, without the article, 
to a noun or pronoun to set forth some circumstance under which 
an action, generally the main action, takes place. . 

a. The circumstantial participle thus qualifies the principal verb of the sen- 
tence like an adverbial clause or supplementary predicate. Cp. vera radra cire 
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afterwards he said with yeh» ete he said laughingly. Such participles usually 
have the force of subordinate clauses added to the main verb by conjunctions 
denoting time, condition, cause, etc.; but may often be rendered by adverbial 
phrases or even by a separate finite verb, which brings out distinctly the idea 
latent in the participle. 

p. The circumstantial participle has no article. In agreement with a noun 
and its article, it stands before the article or after the noun (i.e. in the 
predicate position). By the agreement of the participle with a noun or pro- 
noun, the predicate of the sentence is more exactly defined. 


2055. The circumstantial participle has two main constructions 
each equivalent in meaning to a clause of time, condition, cause, etc. 


2056. (I) The subject of the participle is identical with the noun 
or pronoun subject or object of the leading verb, and agrees with it 
in gender, number, and case. : 

(of &vOpwror) Aumdvres Thy dddv Pedyorres dAltyor dwéOvyoxov by leaving the road 
and making off only a few were killed X. A.4.2.7, rpoméuparres xipixa bdepnov 
mpoepotvra having sent a herald in advance to proclaim war T. 1. 29. 


2057. (II) Absolute participial clauses, in which a participle, 
and not a finite verb, forms the predicate. These are of two kinds. 


2058. A. Genitive Absolute.—A participle agreeing in the genitive 
with its own subject, which is not identical with the subject of the 
leading verb, is said to stand in the genitive absolute. Cp. 2070. 

Kipos avéBn éwi ra bpn obderds xwAtovros Cyrus ascended the mountains without 
any one preventing him X. A. 1.2. 22. 

N.—The English nominative absolute is represented by the Greek genitive 
absolute. Cp. Tennyson: ‘we sitting, as I said, the cock crew loud”? = judy 
cabnudvev, Sep Eheyou, uéya noev 6 drexrpudy. 

2059. B. Accusative Absolute.— When the participle has no defi- 
nite subject (i.e. with impersonal verbs), the accusative absolute is 
used instead of the genitive absolute. Cp. 2076. 

cuvidiay 7G warpl xal TH unTpl yas? Thy Kvakdpov dvyarépa on the approval 
of (lit. it seeming good to) his father and mother he married the daughter of 
Cyaxares X. C. 8. 5. 28. 

2060. The circumstantial participle expresses simply circumstance 
or manner in general. It may imply various other relations, such as 
time, manner, means, cause, purpose, concession, condition, ete. But it 
is often impossible to assign a participle exclusively to any one of 
these relations (which are purely logical), nor can all the delicate 
relations of the participle be set forth in systematic form. 

2061. Time. — The time denoted by the participle is only relative to that 
of the governing verb, and is to be inferred from the context. Each participial 
form in itself expresses only stage of action (1850). 

dxovaio. Tots orparnyois Talra tdoke 7d oTpdrevpa auvayaryery on hearing this it 
seemed best to the generals to collect the troops X. A. 4. 4. 19. 
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a. Several temporal participles have an adverbial force: apxdpevos in the 
beginning, at first, tedcvtdy at last, finally, Siadumray (or éricx avr) ypdvov after 
a@ while, Siadrelrov xpovov at intervals, xpovitwy for along time. Thus, dep xai 
dpxouevos cimoy as I said at the outset T. 4. 64, redevr@y éxadénaiver at last he be- 
came angry X. A. 4.5.16. Note dpfdpevos dard tivos beginning with or especially. 


2062. Manner. — wap}Xauvov reraypudvoe they marched past in order X, A. 1. 
2. 16, xpavyhy woddiy érolouy kadobvres dddjdous they made a loud noise by call- 
ing to each other 2.2.17, mpoetrero wadrdov Tots vbuos eupévwy» drolavety 7} wapa- 
voudr thy he preferred rather to abide by the laws and die than to disobey them 
and live X.M. 4.4.4, pare pev ebruxets efvar, ws nal doré KakGs wowivTes YOu 
claim to be favoured by fortune as happily you are in fact Aes. 3.232. To 
characterize a preceding statement with the participle in apposition to the sub- 
ject of the preceding sentence ; thus, ép0@s ye radra Adyorres yes, and saying this 
correctly X. 0.16. 2. 

a. Several participles of manner have an idiomatic meaning, ¢.g. avicts 
quickly Clit. having accomplished), txyev continually, persistently (lit. holding 
on), Aabdv secretly, KAalwv to one’s sorrow (lit. weeping), xalpev with impu- 
nity (lit. rejotcing), d€épev hastily (lit. carrying off), p8éets before (lit. antict- 
pating). Thus, dvovy’ dvioas hurry up and open Ar. Nub.181, exdovy roceirac 
habay thy pudraxhy he sailed out unobserved ly the guard T.1.65 (cop. 2006 f£), 
prviipels Exwr you keep trifling P. G.490'e, robrov oddels xalpwy ddixfoe no one 
will wrong him with inpunity 510 d, dvéptds ue pbdcas you opened the door 
before 1 could knock Ar. Plut. 1102 (cp. 2096 e). : 


2063. Means (often the present participle). — rAyfouevor face they live by 
pillaging X. C. 3. 2. 25, wh pty’ opGy rd Kdddos, GANG Tov Tpbror judge by regard- 
ing not beauty, but (by regarding) character Men, Sent. 333. 


2064. Cause. —apicarcs . . . brfipxe TG Ktpy, pidotoa aitdy uaddov F ror 
Bacrrevovra Apratépiny Parysatis fucoured Cyrus because she loved him more 
than she did Artaxerxes the king .X. A. 1.1.4, daretxovro xepdGy aloxpa voulforres 
elvac they held aloof from gains because they thought them disgraceful X. M. 1.2. 
22, Ti yap Sediéres ohb5pa ovrws Eerelyerbe; for what are you afraid of, that you 
are so desper ately in haste? X. H.1. 7. 26. 

a. ti pabdv what induced him to (lit. having learned what ?), tl wabav what 
possessed him to (lit. having experienced what ?) are used with the general sense 
of wherefore ? in direct (with é rc in indirect) questions expressing surprise or 
disapprobation ; as 7f paSbyres euaptupetre buets; what put it into your heads to 
give evidence ? D. 45. 88, ri wabbyre NeAdopeba ; what possessed us to forget # 
A313. Cp. rf Bouduevos. 

b. ritxov;, what's the matter with you ? (lit. having what ?) 


2065. Purpose or Object. — The future (sometimes the present) partiviple is 
used to denote purpose, especially after verbs denoting to come, go, send, sum- 
mon, etc. Thus, tpordupavres xipixa wédenor mpoepotrta having sent a herald in 
advance to proclaim war T.1.29, 6 B4pBapos érl rhy EAAdba Soukwodpuevos HAGev 
the barbarians procecded against Greece with the purpose of enstaving it 1. 18, 
ovvexdhegay dro TO rodewy ards Gv dxoveonévous (2052 a) ris mapa Pagiéws émi- 
orohfs they summoned Jrom all the cities men to listen to the letter from the king 
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X.H.7.1.89. Present: @rewrov ... yovras are rh. dhey sent Men to say that, 
etc. X. H. 2. 4. 37, 


2066. Opposition or Concession. — ovdév épd mpds raira €yov elreiv I will 
make no reply to this though I might (speak) do so P. Lach. 197 ¢, roddol yap 
bres ebryeveis eloey xaxol for many, albeit noble by birth, are ignoble BE. EL 551. 


2067. Condition (negative always pj). —ov 5é khiwy (= éav Khbys) eloet TAXA 
but if you listen you shall soon know Ar. Av. 1890, ob dy duvato ph xapav (= ef 
py xdpors) eddaipovety you caniot be happy unless you work E. fr. 461. 


2068. Any Attendant Circumstance. — cuddétas crpdrevpa erodibpxer Midn- 
tov having collected an army he laid siege to Miletus Xv A.1.1.7, rapayyére 
TG Kredpxy daBdrre ijxery dcov Hv abt@ orpadrevpa he gave orders to Clearchus 
ta come with all the force he had 1. 2.1. 

a. txov having, &yav Icading, dépev carrying (mostly of inanimate objects), 
Xpipevos using, AaBsv taking are used where English employs with. Thus, 
txwv otpatiay doixvetrar he arrives with an army ‘TY. 4.80, Boy xpaopevor with a 
shout 2. 84, éxédevoe haPbrTa dvSpas édety Sri whelotous he ordered him to come 
with all the men he could (or to take . . . and come) X.A.1.1. 1h. 

b. In poetry participles (especially) of verbs denoting motion are often 
added to verbs of giving, setting to make the action more picturesque (H. 304, 
S, Aj. 854). ° 

2069. The force of these circumstantial participles does not lie in the par- 
ticiple itself, but is derived from the context. Unless attended by some 
modifying adverb, the context often does not decide whether the participle has 
a temporal, a causal, a conditional, a concessive force, etc.; and some partici- 
ples may be referred to more than one of the above classes. Thus, rarip 3° 
drerGy obk Exe péyar o8orv (Men. fr. 454) may mean: a father by threatening 
(= when or because or if or though, he threatens) does not excite much fear. 


GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE 


2070. Genitive Absolute. —A circumstantial participle agreeing 
with a genitive noun or pronoun which is not in the main construc- 
tion of the sentence, stands in the genitive absolute. Like other cir- 
cumstantial participles, the genitive absolute expresses time, cause, 
condition, concession, or simply any attendant cireumstance. 

a. Time: rair’ émpdxOn Kévwvos orparyyo0rros these things.were effected while 
Conon was in command 3.9.56, rovrwr AexOévrer avérrnoay this said, they rose 
X.A.3.3.1, Hidva ... Mijduv éydvrwy toropkla edov they blockaded and captured 
Eion which was held by the Medes T.1.98. : 

b. Cause: 7d copdrwr Onduvopéver kal al Poxal dppworbrepar ylyvorvrar by 
the enfeebling of the body, the sptrit too is made weaker X.0, 4.2. ‘ 

c. Opposition or Concession : xa peramweuropévou avrod atk dbékw édOety even 
though he is sending for me, I am unwilling to go X.A.1.3.10. xalwep is usually 
added (2088). 

d. Condition : ofopai kal viv U7. émavopOwhfvar dy ra medypyara TobTwy yryvope- 
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vov if these measures should be taken, I am of the opinion that even now our 
situation might be rectified D. 9.76. 

e. Attendant Circumstance: KOpos dvé@n érl rd Spy obdevds xwdtorros Cyrus 
ascended the mountains without opposition (lit. no one hindering) X. A. 1.2. 22 
(or since no one opposed him). 


2071. ixdv willing, dkav unwilling are properly participles and are treated 
as such (cp. 2117). Thus, é¢uoi ody éxdytos without my consent S, Aj. 455. 

a. dxwy, dexatopevos, dppordwy, dedatéwy, dvdppevos, dvopodoyoupevos, &ritwr 
are the only cases in Greek showing the earlier method of negativing the parti- 
ciple with alpha privative. Tlsewhere ov or x4 is used. 


2072. The genitive of the participle may stand without its noun 
or pronoun ; 


a. When the noun or pronoun may easily be supplied from the context. 
Thus, of 5¢ wodduioi, rpooidvrwy (rdv 'EAX}vwr, previously mentioned), réws pev 
hovxlagoy the enemy, as they were approaching, for a while remained quiet 
X.A.5.4.16, épa7a, Fy, & Kope, . . . cs (€uo) rddnOH epodvros put your gues- 
tion (said he), Cyrus, on the supposition that I will speak the truth X.C.3.1.9. 

b. When the noun or pronoun may easily be supplied otherwise ; here, e.g., 
avOpdmrwy or mpayudrwy is said to be supplied grammatically. Thus, iyrwy els 
pdxny when (men) are going into battle X.C.3.3.54, roirov ray tpbroy mpd ber 
Twv Tis wérews ylyverar Ta xphyara when (things) have happened in this way, 
the property belongs to the State D.24.12; and in torros (Acés, 93844) rodd@ 
when it was raining hard X.H.1.1.16. Quasi-impersonal verbs (938) thus take 
the genitive rather than the accusative absolute: ovrws Zyovros in this state of 
things P. R. 881 ¢, influenced by obrws éyéryTwv X. A. 8. 1. 40. 

é. When a subordinate clause with dre follows upon the participle in the 
passive. Thus, éoayyer@évtwy drt Dolmoca: vpes ex’ abrods mdéovow it having 
been announced that Phoenician ships were sailing against them T.1, 116, 6ydv- 
évros Sri ev Tals vavol TE "ENNQvwy Td wpdypara éyévero it having been shown 
that the salvation of the Greeks depended on their navy 1.74. The plural is 
used when the subject of the subordinate clause is plural, or when several 
circumstances are mentioned. 


2073. Exceptionally, the subject of the genitive absolute is the same as 
that of the main clause. The effect of this irregular construction is to emphasize 
the idea contained in the genitive absolute. Thus, Sondycdvrwy tmdy Tpoddpws 
moduy Tpoohhverbe vauTixdy exovsar péya if you assist us heartily, you will gain 
to your cause a State having a large navy T. 3.18. The genitive absolute usually 
precedes the main verb, 

a. The genitive absolute may be used where the grammnuiatical construction 
demands the dative. Thus, dcaBeSnxéros Tepixddous .. . yyédOn adr@ br: Méyapa 
dgbéocrnxe when Pericles had already crossed over, news was brought to him that 
Megara had revolied T.1.114 (in Latin; Pericli iam transgresso nuntiatum est). 

b. The subject of the genitive absolute may be identical with the object of 
the leading verb: @d@ov ért rhy “Erldavpor ws éphuov otens .. . alphoovres they 
came against Epidaurus expecting to capture tt undefended T. 5,56. 


2074. Observe that the genitive absolute differs from the Latin ablative abso- 
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lute herein: 1. The subject need not be expressed (2072). 2. The subject may 
appear in the leading clause (20734). 3. With a substantive the participle ay 
is always added in prose, whereas Latin has to omit the participle. Thus, ral- 
dav bvTwy Qudv nobis pueris P.S.173a, On eyod dxovros me invito, see 2071. 
4, Because it has a present participle passive and an aorist and perfect participle 
active, Greek can use the genitive absolute where Latin, through lack of a past 
participle active, has to use a clause with dum, cum, etc. Thus, drys THs wédcws 
_év Trois mwohenexois xivddvors emirperouevys TH orparnye cum bellicis in periculis 
untversa respublica imperatort committatur X.M. 3.1.3, Tob maids yeddoarros 
cum puer risisset. Latin uses the absolute case more frequently than Greek 
because it employs the perfect participle passive where Greek uses the aorist 
participle active. Thus, Kipos cvyxahésas rods orparnyols eimey Cyrus, convo- 
catis ducibus, dixit X.A.1.4.8. 


2075. The genitive absolute took its rise from such cases as Sapm#dovte 8° 
dyos yévero Tavcou daiévros but sorrow came on Sarpedon for Glaucus — de- 
parting M 392. The genitive, here properly dependent on &xyos yévero, ceased to 
be felt as dependent on the governing expression, and was extended, as a distinct 
construction, to cases in which the governing expression did not take the 
genitive. Cp. the development of the accusative with the infinitive (1981). 


2076. Accusative Absolute.— A participle stands in the accusative 
absolute, instead of the genitive, when it is impersonal, or has an 
infinitive as its subject (as under ©). When impersonal, such par- 
ticiples have no apparent grammatical connection with the rest of 
the sentence. 


A. Impersonal verbs: déov, eédv, perdv, wapdv, tpoojKov, wédov, weTa- 
pedov, wapéxov, mapacxdv, Tuxév, Soxotiv, ddgav, or Sdéavta (tadTa), -yevo- 
pevov ér eno as it was in my power. 


obdels Td pettor xaxdv alphoerar éfov 7d @darrov (aipeia bar) no one will choose the 
greater evil when it is possible to choose the less P. Pr. 3584, js (Boudjs) vév 
dkwot ruxely of werdy atte to which he now claims admission though he has no 
right L. 31. 32, dijdov yap Sri ola Ga pédov yé gor for of course you know because 
it concerns you P. A. 24d, uereprorro bre wera Ta éy IldAp, cahds rapacxdr; ov 
fuvéBnaay they repented that after what had occurred at Pylos, although a favour- 
able occasion had presented itself, they had not come to terms T.5.14. Cp. 
2086 d, 2087. 


N.— Apart from dé£av, rvxdr, the accusative absolute of the aorist participle 
of impersonal verbs is very rare. 


B. Passive participles used impersonally: yeypappévov, Sedoypevov, 
cipnycvov, mpootaybev, mpooreraypevov. Cp. Eng. granted this 7s so, this 
done, which said. 

ecipnudvoy 3 abrais dwavray évOdde . . . evdouce kody Hous though tt was told 
them to meet here, they sleep and have not come Ar. Lys. 13, mpocrax dey por bxd 
700 Spyou Mévwva dyew els ‘EXjororroy a command having been given (it having 
been commanded) me by the people to convey Menon tu the Hellespont D. 50. 12. 
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N. —The aorist participle passive is rarely used absolutely : duednGév, caroppy- 
béy, xaraxe:porovnbér, KUpwbév, dpicbév, wepavOév, mpooTax bev, xpnober. 

C. Adjectives with ov: dédndov dv, Suvariy dy, é8bvarov Sv, alaypdv dv, 
KaAby dv, xpeav (xped + dv), ete. 

aé obx! dodcapev . . . olby Te dv Kal Svvardy we did not rescue you although it 
was bath feasible and possible P. Cr. 46a, ws ovx dvayxatov (Ov) 7d khéwrety, alrsd 
tov ehémtorvra on the ground that stealing is not necessary you accuse the thief 
&. €. 5.1. 13. : 

2077. The impersonal character of the above expressions would not be shown 
by the genitive since the participle in that case marks a distinction between mas- 
euline (neuter) and feminine. The accusative absolute, which occurs first in 
Herodotus and the Attic prose writers of the fifth century, is probably in its origin 
an internal accusative, developed, at least in part, by way of apposition (991-994), 
the neuter of a participle or of an adjective standing in apposition to an idea in 
the leading clause. Thus, mpocraxGéy avrois obk érékunoar cloayayeiv (Is. 1. 22) 
they did not dare to bring him ix —a duty that was enjoined (although it was 
enjoined) upon them. Cp. wet@ec 8 ’Opéorny pntépa... xrefvar, wpds odx drarras 
etxrciay dépov he persuaded Orestes to slay his mother, a deed that brings not 
glory in the eyes of alt EB. Or. 30. 

2078. The participle of a personal verb may be used absolutely if it is pre- 
ceded by és or Screp. “Thus, nixero mpds rods Geods rayabd diSdva, &s rods Geods 
«éddora eldbras brota dyabd eor: (Socrates) prayed to the gods that they would 
give him good things, in the belief that the gods know best what sort of things 
are good X.M.1.3.2, cw7p, ébetrvovy, dowep ToGro mpooterayuévoy abrots they 
were supping in silence just as Uf this had been enjoined upon them X,8.1. 11. 

.a, Cases without os or Somep are rare. Thus, défarra but raira etheoBe 
dvipas dxoor on reaching this conclusion you chose twenty men And, 1. 81; cp. 
détav raGra X. A. 4.1. 18 (by analogy to Zdoge ~aSra) and So€dvrwy rovTwy X. HO. 
1.7. 30. Neuter participles so used come chiefly from impersonal verbs, but 
T. 4.125 has xipw6tv otdév of Maxedédves éxwpouv én’ ofxou the Macedonians pro- 
ceeded homewards, nothing having been accomptished. The neuter subject is a 
pronoun, very rarely a substantive (7.5. 12). 


ADVERBS USED IN CONNECTION WITH CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
PARTICIPLES 


2079. Adverbs are often used to set forth clearly the relations of 
time, manner, cause, concession, etc., that are implied in the parti- 
ciple. They occur also with the genitive and accusative absolute. 
These adverbs modify either the principal verb or the participle itself. 


ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS OF THE PRINCIPAL VERB 


2080. The adverlis éreira thereupon, tére, clra (less often évraiéa) then, Sq 
already, obra so, When used with the verb of the sentence which contains a tem- 
poral participle, emphasize the temporal relation: (ay@v ddopar) dxpodcapevovs 
bcd Tédous Tis drodoryias rére Foy Yndltecbar xr. (I heg you) when you have heard 
my defence to the end, then and not til] then to vote, etc. And. 1.9, drép peylarax 
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kai kadNoTwr Kiwddvedcartes o’tw Tov Blov érededT Yoav they incurred danger for 
a great and noble cause, and so ended their lives L. 2.79. 


2081. dpa at the same time, avrixa immediately, etOis straightway, peratd 
between, in the midst, though strictly modifying the main verb, are often placed 
close to a temporal participle which they modify in sense: dua abr’ eiray dvéorn 
saying this, he rose X. A.3. 1.47, r@ bekep xépa TGv' AGqvalwy ebOs &roBeByxére 

. eréxevro they fell upon the right wing of the Athenians as soon as it had 
disembarked (lit. upon the right wing when it had disembarked) T.4.48, ékava- 
ordvres perags Semvobdvres getting up in the middle of supper VD. 18. 169, today od 
pe eréoxe Aéyoura peratd tt often checked me when the words were on ny lips Cin 
the very act of speaking) P. A. 40b. 


2082. A participle implying opposition or concession (2066) may have its 
meaning rendered explicit by Spos yet, nevertheless (with or without «alrep, 
2083), lta then or érera afterwards to express censure or surprise (then, for 
all that) : obv oot Guws xal év rj rodeula Svres Oappodper with you, though we are 
in the cnentes’ country, nevertheless we have no fear X. C. 5.1. 26, érect’ aaroke- 
mov Tous Oeods Evbdde pevets; and then, though you desert the gods, will you 
remain here? Ar. P1.1148. Sus may attach itself more closely to the participle, 
though belonging with the principal verb: mel@ov yuvatk, calrep ob or épywr Suws 
take the advice of women nme the less though thou likest it not A. Sept. 712. 


2083. With participles of opposition or concession (2066): Kalaep although, 
«ai (infrequent), although wal ratra (947) and that too. Thus, cupBovretw 
goe xalrep vewrepos Sv I give you advice though IT am your junior X.C. 
4.5.32, dromhet ofxade xalmep péoou xeemdvos bvros he sailed off home though tt 
was midwinter K. Ag.2.31, KrAdwvos xaiwep panwins ofca 4 baécxeris dxéBn 
Cleon’s promise, insane though tt was, was fulfilled T. 4.39, cal Sodd0s Oy yap 
rips TAouTGy avi for, slave thuugh he be, the man of wealth is held in esteem 
E, fr. 142, ddcxets rt dvSpa tyuiv roy emoviaidraror Staddelpes yedtav dvawelOur, Kal 
Tatra olTw wodéuioy byTa TE yéAwTe you do wrong tn that you corrupt the most 
earnest man we have by tempting him to laugh, and that though he is such an 
enemy to laughter X.C.2.2.1G. On Kalro: see 2893 by 

a. In Homer the parts of xaiwep are often separated by the participle or an 
emphatic word connected with it: cal dxrimerol wep although distressed M 178. 
wép may stand alone without cal: dvdaxeo xydouévn wep bear up, though vexed 
A 586. Both uses occur in tragedy. The part. with ré¢p is not always concessive. 

b: In a negative sentence, o¥8é (pnSé), with or without rép, takes the place of 
kal; aS yuvarkt relGou unde TENOR KAUwY Listen to a woman, though thou hearest 
not the truth E. fr. 440. , 

2084. - With participles of cause (2064): obtas, 84 toiro (Taira), ek rourou. 
Thus, dvedéueror ra vavdyea . . . kal Gre abrots . . . ok duremémdeov, did Tatra 
Tporatov torgcar because they had picked wp the wrecks and because they (the 
enemy) did not sail against them, (for this reason) they set wp a trophy T. 1. 54. 

2085. With participles of cause (2064): dre (dre 57), ofa or otov (ofov 3%) 
inasmuch as, state the cause asa fact on the authority of the speaker or writer. 
Thus, 6 Kipos, dre ais Sv, .. . Hdero TH orody Cyrus, inasmuch as he was a 
child, was pleased with the robe X.C.1.3.3, qropev éowdpas ard Tol crparorédou, 
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oloy 58 Sia xpbvou dpiyyévos Ha ext Tas curhbes diarpiBas I returned in the evening 
from the camp, and, as I arrived after a long absence, I proceeded to my accus- 
tomed haunts P.Charm,153 a, ofa 6) daidyrwy mpds Setrvov . . . Tay TedkTagT Oy, 
.. . eredatvourt thasmuch as the peltasts were going off to supper, they rode 
against them X. H. 5.4.39. Sore las the same force in Hdt. 


2086. With participles of cause or purpose, etc. (2064, 2065): as. This 
particle sets forth the ground of belief on which the agent acts, and denotes 
the thought, assertion, real or presumed intention, in the mind of the subject 
of the principal verb or of some other person mentioned prominently in the 
sentence, without implicating the speaker or writer. 

a. Thus, drfOov ws vejoavres May mean either they departed under the 
impression that they had been victorious (though as a imatter of fact they may 
have been defeated) or pretending that they had becn victorious (when they 
knew they had been defeated). The use of ws implies nothing as to the opinion 
of the speaker or writer. On the other hand da Gor vixhoayTres Taeans that, as 
a matter of fact, and on the authority of the writer, they had been victorious. 

b. «s may be rendered as if (though there is nothing conditional in the Greek 
use, as is shown by the negative o¥, not uH), by in the opinion (belief) that, on 
the ground that, under pretence of, under the impression that, because as he said 
(or thought) ; in the hope of, with the (avowed) intention of (with the future 
participle). 

c. évraid’ Enevoy ws Td Expov karéxovres* of 5 0d Karetxov, GAA pacTos Fy bréep 
alr&y there they remained in the belief that they were occupying the summit ; 
but in fact they were not occupying it, stnce there was a hill above them X. A. 
4.2.5, rabrny thy xdpav érérpeve Staprdgat Trois “EXAnow ws moreulir obcav he 
turned this country over to the Greeks to ravage on the ground that it was hostile 
1.2.19, rhy rpdpacw éroretro ws Tiicldas Bovdbuevos éxBadety he made his pretence 
as if he wished (i.e. he gave as his pretext his desire) to expel the Pisidians 1.2.1, 
maperKevadfovTo &S ToheuHoovTes they made preparations to go to war (with the 
avowed intention of guing to war) T.2.7, cvAr\auPdver Kopov ws daroxrevGy he 
seized Cyrus for the purpose (as he declared) of putting him to death. X. A.1.1.3, 
and often with the future participle. After verbs of motion ws is rarely used. 

d. os with the absolute participle : of de? d@iuely &s ode ebrdxrwy évTwr’” AOn- 
valwy we must not be discouraged on the ground that the Athenians are not well 
disciplined X. M. 3.5.20, reve Sappeiy ws xaracrncouévwy rovrwr és 7d Séov he 
bade him be of guod cheer in the assurance that this would arrange itself in the 
right way X.A.1.3.8, os éfdy 459 movety abrois 8 re BoUdowvTO, TOANODS daréxTELvoy 
in the belief that it was alréady in their power to do what they pleased, they put 
many to death X.H.2.3.21. Cp. also 2078, and 2122. 


2087. dormep as, just as, as tt were, an adverb of comparison, denotes that 
the action of the main verb is compared with an assumed case. Thus, caraxel- 
we thomep éfby houxlay dye we lie inactive just as if it were possible to take 
one’s ease X. A.3.1.3, dpxotvro . . . Somwep ériderxvipevor they danced as it were 
making an exhibition 5.4.34, of 6 ws Hxovear, Gomep avds dyplov pavévros, tevrar 
én’ abrév but when they heard him, just as though a wild boar had appeared, 
they rushed against him 5.7,24. Cp. 2078. 
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a. Where a condition is meant, we have &o-ep Gv el (woreparvel). Cp. 2480 a. 

b. Hom, uses ds re, ws ef, ws ef re like Gowep or ws. ws ef, Gs ef Te Occur also 
in tragedy, and do not have a conditional force. Thus, ddsopipduevor os ef Sava- 
révde xibyra bewailing hin as tf he were going to death 2328. Cp. 2481. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE 


2088. The supplementary participle completes the idea of the 
verb by showing that to which its action relates. 


2089. The supplementary participle agrees either with the subject 
or with the object of the main verb; with the subject when the verb 
is intransitive or passive, with the object when the verb is transitive. 


otro’ érauéuny quads olxripwr I never ceased pitying ourselves X. A. 8.1.19, 
tous méynras Eravo ddixoupevous I put a stop to the poor being wronged TD. 18. 102, 
édpwv ob KaropBobyres cai Tods srparidras dyGoudvors they saw that they (them- 
selves) were not succeeding and that the soldiers were indignant T.7.47, dé- 
xobyra Pihur mon efgreyia I proved that Philip was acting unjustly D. 18, 136, edads 
eheyxOyoerar yedotos Sv he will straightway be proved to be ridiculous X.M. 1.7.2. 

a. When the object is the same as the subject, it is commonly suppressed, 
and the participle agrees with the subject. Thus, 6p6 dfauaprdvwv I see that I 
err By. Med. 350, tof dvdyros &y know that you are a fool X. A. 2.1.13, odk 
aig Odverbe GEararwpevor; do you not perceive that you are being deceived ? X.H. 
7.1.12, proce rby vbuwr karagdporGy he showed that he despised the laws And, 
4.14. . 

_ b. For the sake of emphasis or contrast (and to secure greater symmetry) 
the object may be expressed by the reflexive pronoun. Thus, sida guavrdy dixalus 
xexpnudvov atrots I know that I have presented my case honestly 1.15.321, deztov ob 
meronxéta rabra cauTdy show that you did not do this yourself D. 22. 29, dudérep 
ody of6e, kal adrdy tucy emrBouhevorra, Kal buds alc Gavouevous now he knows both —that 
he ts himself plotting against you and that you are aware of it D.6.18, Observe 
Add vOavov abrods eri TG Moy yerduevoe (agreeing with the subject) without know- 
tng tt they found themselves on the hill KX. A.6.3.22. On the use with ctvoda, 
see 2108, 

c. orwa (the personal use for the impersonal Zocxe, 1983) usually takes the 
participle in the dative ; as, Zocxas dxvobvrs Neyer you scem reluctant to speak 
P.R.414¢; but also in the nominative (sce 2133). 


2090. Many verbs supplementing their meaning by the participle admit of 
the construction with the infinitive (often with a difference of meaning; see 
2123 ff.) or with a substantive clause with 67: or as. 


2091. The present or perfect participle is often used as a simple 
predicate adjective, especially with ei and yfyvoua. The aorist 
participle is chiefly poetic. 

Foay dmorobrrds ries Pidtrry there were some who distrusted Philip D. 19. 53, 
(Kndapyos) pidoxtydvvds 7” Fv xal tpépas «al vucrds dywy emt rovs wodeulous Clear~ 
chus was both fond of danger and by day and by night Ied his men against the 
enemy X.A.2.6.7, éy® ro rpayy elut ro06 6 dedpaxds Tam the one who has done 
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this deed 1D, 23.104, 4 robo ot ate yeyvépevor rap’ Huiv ; or is not this something 
that takes place in us ? D.Phil. 39c. So with adjectivized participles (1857), as 
cuupépoy Fy TH ode it wus advantayeous to the State 19.19.75, So with bmdpxw 
am, am assumed (1, 18.228), 

a. Here the participle has the article when it designates the subject itself 
(third example ; cp. 1152). But the article is not used when the participle marks 
a class in which the subject is included. 


2092. The supplementary participle after certain verbs represents 
a dependent statement. 


In fxovoe Kipov év Kedixlg dvta he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia byra stands 
for éori, what was heard being ‘‘ Kdpos év Kaixla éori.”” This is shown by the 
fact that the sentence might have been, according to the principles of indirect 
discourse, Hxovacv Srt Kipos év Keduxig etn (or éorl, 2615). With verbs not intro- 
ducing indirect discourse, however, there is no such indirect statement; as in 
ératcavTo wax buevror they ceased fighting L. 23. 9. 


2093. Accordingly, from this point of view, the uses of the supplementary 
participle are two: (1) not in indirect discourse, aud (2) in indirect discourse. 

a. Some verbs take the participle either in indirect discourse or not in indi- 
rect discourse (2112). Jt is sometimes impossible to decide whether a participle 
stands in indirect discourse or not (2113); and the difference, especially after 
verbs of perceiving (2112 a, b), may be of no great importance to the sense. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2094. The supplementary participle not in indirect discourse is 
often like an object infinitive, the tenses denoting only stage of 
action and not difference of time (cp. 1850). Thus, compare tavonév 
ge r€yovta we stop you from speaking (of continued action) with 
Kwdvopev oe réyew We prevent-you from speaking (also of coutinued 
action). 


2095. With verbs denoting being in some modified way (2096- 
2097). 


2096. rvyxdve (poet. upd) happen, am just now, KavOdve escape the notice 
of, ama secretly, p8dve anticipate, am beforehand, 

a, With these verbs the participle contains the main idea, and is often repre- 
sented in translation by the finite verb with an adverbial phrase; thus, tapor 
ériyxave he happened to be there, or he was there by chance X.A.1.1.2. ; 

b. The action of g@drw and AavOdrw usually coincides with that of the supple- 
mentary participle (present with present, aorist with aorist). But the aorist of 
a finite verb is occasionally followed by the present participle when it is neces- 
sary to mark an action or a state as continuing. ovx« #da@ov is like an impet- 
fect and may take the present participle. The aorist of tuyxdvw very often 
takes the present participle. With a present or imperfect of ruyydvw, AavOdve, 
~0dvw, the (rare) aorist participle refers to an action or state anterior to that of 
the present or imperfect, Many of the cases of the present of rvyxdvw with the 
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aorist participle are historical presents ; and in some cases the aorist participle is 
used for the perfect. With other tenses than preseut or jinperfect, an aorist 
participle with these verbs refers to an action or state coincident in time (cp. 
1873). 

c. tvyxdve often loses the idea of chance, and denotes mere coincidence in 
time (J am just now, I was just then) or simply I am (was). : 

da. Examples. tvyxdvo: mpofevay ruyxdvw I happen to be proxenus D, 
52.5, dpucta tvyxdvover mpdtavres they happen to have fared the best I.4.108, 
éréyxavoyv Adyar I was just saying X.A.3.2.10, bores dvremdy ye éréyyane 
cal yrdpny drobederyuévos who happened to have spoken in opposition and to 
have declared his opinion L. 12.27, éruxov xabjuevos évraiéa I was, by chance, 
sitting there P. Ibu.272¢e. AavOdva: povéa rod mardds CAdvOave Borxwy he enter- 
tained the murderer of his son without knowing it (tt escaped his notice that he 
was, ete.) Hdt.1.44, 2dadov évedOdvres they got in secretly T.2.2, ob #rabes dsro- 
didpdcxwy you did not escape notice in attempting to escape (your attempt at 
escape did not escape notice) P. R. 467 e, 2raber darodpds he escaped without being 
noticed X, 11.1.3. 22; \qoere wav6’ vropelvarres you will submit to every possible 
calamity ere you are aware 1.6.27. pbdve: od Pave: Ewydpevos 6 twos xTh. the 
horse is no sooner led out, etc, X. Hg. 5.10, gédvovery (hist. pres.) érl re dxpy 
yevduevor rods rodeulous they anticipated the enemy in getting upon the summit 
(they got to the summit before the enemy) X.A.3, 4.49, otk épGacar ruObuevor roy 
modepor kal Aor scarcely had they heard of the war when they came I. 4. 86, oré- 
Tepor. POnTorvrar THY mdr dyaGby Te romjoavres Which party shall anticipate the 
other iz doing some service to the State J.4. 79, Without regard to its mood, the 
present and imperfect of ¢@dvw are followed by the present participle (rarely by 
the perfect) ; the future, aorist, and historical present are followed by the aorist 
participle. 

e. otk ay Pidvors (POdvorre) with the participle is used in urgent, but polite, 
exhortations, as od« dv POdvois Aeywr the sooner you speak the better (i.e. speak 
at once) X.M.2.3.11. Strictly this is equivalent to you would not be anticipat- 
ing (my wish or your duty), ¢f you should speak. déye Gbdoas might be said 
according to 2061. 

f. AavOdvw and @dyw (rarely ruyxdyw) may appear in the participle, thus 
reversing the ordinary construction, as diahaday éo€pyetar és thy Mirvdjyny he 
entered Mitylene secretly T. 8.25, p@dvorres Hon Syoduer rhy exelvov yy we got the 
start of them by ravaging their territory X.C.3.3.18. Cp. also 2062a. The 
present participle is rare. 


2097. Sidye, Siaylyvopar, Siarcdd, Siapevo continue, keep on, am continu- 
ally. 

Bidyoues pavbdvovres they are continually (they spend their time in) learning 
XK. 0.1.2.6, «pda eo Olovres of orpariarat Sieylyvovro the soldiers kept eating meat 
X.A.1.5.6, Sarede? piody he continues to hate X.C.5, 4.35, épnvoiyres Siere- 
Roduer we lamented continually I. 19.27, 6 #rt0os Aaympéraros Gv Srapever the sun 
continues to be most briltiant X. M. 4.7.7. 


2098. With verbs signifying to begin, cease, endure, grow weary of 
an action. 
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Gpxopa begin (2128), mabe cause to cease, mavopar, Anyw cease, &aro- 
Aelwa, Siadelra, émdreirwo leave off, Adeiro fail, dvéxopa: support, Kaprepa 
endure (do something patiently), kdpyw grow weary, drayopetw give up, etc. 

Eptouat dwd ris iarpiucfis \eyor I will begin my speech with the healing art 
P. 8. 186 b, ravow roiro yeyvépevoy I will put a stop to this happening P.G.523c, 
mwatoat A¢youra lit. stop talking E. Hipp. 706, odmdaore diédeewov (yr Qy I never 
left off seeking X. Ap. 16, dvéyou rdoxwy support thy sufferings E. fr. 1090, obte 
ror’ éxaprépovy dxobwy Krr. neither then did I listen patiently, etc., Aes. 3.118, uh 
kdugs plrov avipa evepyerav du not grow weary of doing good to your friend 
P. G.470c, drelpnea . . . Ta dda pdpwr kal év rater dy Kat pudaxds puddrrwr 
kal paxdbuevos Iam tired of carrying ny arms and going in the ranks and mount- 
ing guard and fighting X. A. 5.1. 2. 

a. Verbs signifying to support, endure ordinarily take the present participle ; 
but there are cases of the complexive aorist in reference to acts to which one 
must submit despite all resistance: so, with dvéxouar, X.C. 6.2.18, D.41.1; ep. 
ovk AvérxerGe dxotcartes L. 13.8 (Ht. 5. 89) with ov qvetxovro dxovorres X. H. 6. 
5.49. The aorist participle seems not to be used with the object of dvéxopa:. 


2099. With some verbs of coming and going the participle speci- 
fies the manner of coming and going, and contains the main idea. 

Bi deiywr he took to flight (went fleeing) B G65, ofxevra: didxovres they have 
gone in pursuit X. A. 1.10. 5, dxduqv dvaybyuevos I put to sea D. 50. 12, ofxerar 
davdv he is dead and gone 8. Ph. 414, 0% rofre défwr Zpxouar Tam not going to 
say this X. Ag. 2.7. 


2100. With verbs of emotion (rejoicing and grieving) the participle 
often denotes cause (cp. 2048). 


xalpw, Sonar, répwopar, yéyna (poet.) am pleased, take pleasure, éya, 
orépya an content, Gyavaxrd, axPopat, xaderas hépw am vexed, displeased, 
fablos dépe make light of, Mwotpar grieve, dpyitopat am angry, ateySvoptr, 
alSotpar am ashamed (2126), perapéAopar, perapede por repent. (Verbs of 
emotion also take ér: or ws, by which construction the object is simply stated ; 
with the participle the connection is closer). 

xalpw Stareyduevos Tots cPbdpa mpecBbras I like to converse with very old men 
P.R. 328d, boris HSerar Adywv del, A€AnOev abtdy rots Evvotow dy Bapts he who 
likes to be always talking is a bore to his companions without knowing tt 
S. fr. 99, odk dyar& (Gy ért rovros I am not content to live on these conditions 
1, 12.8, ove av dx Ooiuny parOdvwr I should not be annoycd at learning P. Lach. 
139 a, xarerds Edepor olklas xaredelwovres they took tt hard at abandoning their 
homes T. 2.16, ddtxovperor of AvOpwro widdov opyifavrac # Biatduevor men are 
ntbre angered at being the victims of injustice than of compulsion 1.77, ob yap 
alo xBropat pavbdver for Iam not ashamed to learn P. Hipp. Min. 372, pereué- 
Rovro ras onovsas: ob detduevor they repented not having accepted the truce T.4. 27, 
of yor perapérer olrws drodoynoauery I do not repent having made such a defence 
P. A, 386. 

a. ‘The participle agrees with the case of the person in regard to whom the 
emotion is manifested: dxovovres xalpovor eerafouévois rots olopévors pev evar 
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sopois, ofo. 8’ of they like to hear the examination of those who pretend to be 
wise, but are not so in reality P,A.33¢. This construction must be distinguished 
from that occurring in poetry, whereby verbs like xalpe and & Goya (which com- 
monly take the dative) often admit the accusative and the participle: rods 
yap edocBeis Geol Ovijcxovras ob xalpoucr for the gods do not rejoice at the death of 
the righteous E. Hipp. 1339, 

b. So with verbs meaning to satiate oneself: brisxvotpevos ot« éverlumrdaco 
you could not satiate yourself with promises X, A. 7.7, 46. 


2101. With verbs signifying to do well or il, to surpass or be 
inferior, the participle specifies the manner or that in which the action 
of the verb consists (cp. 2048, 2062). So with xadrés (6) rod, dduxa, 
GpepTave; vikd, kpatS, reptylyvopat, yrr@por, Aciropau. 

6D y érolnoas dvapvjods we you did well in reminding me P. Ph. 60¢ (cp. 
1872.6. 2), xads érolnser ovrws reheurgoas Tov Bloy he did well in ending his life 
thus LL, 28.8, dvicecbe dkovovres you will profit by hearing P. A. 80¢, ddtxere 
wodduou dpxovres (1734. 5) you do wrong in being the aggressors in the war T. 1. 
53, oby Frryoépeda eB Towtyres we shall not be outdone in well-doing X. A. 2.3. 
28. Were belongs éuol yaplfov daroxpivdueros do me the favour to reply (gratify 
me by replying) P. R. 3838 a. 


2102. With wepaua try, rodds tyxepar am urgent, ndvra raw do 
everything, the participle is rare in Attic; more common in Hat. 
with reipOpat, ToAASS eyxerpat, roddds cit am urgent, etc. 

wepag bueda. €dX€yxovres I shall try to prove Ant. 2.7.15; rods Fv Aeooduevos 
he begged often and urgently Hat. 9. 91. 


2103. With wepiopé (and sometimes with édopd, dcop, mpotepa), 
signifying overlook, allow. (But not with é.) Cp. 2141. 

ueltw yeyvbpevov Tov EvOpwmov mepipGuev we allow the man to grow greater 
(we look with indifference on his growing power) D. 9.29, ob wepieidoy euavrdy 
ddokov yevduevov I did not suffer myself to become obscure 1.12.11, rAnoav éme- 
belv . . . epiuny pev THY rédLy yevoudyny, Thy Sé xwpar wopOoupdyny they had the 
courage to look calmly on their city made desolate and their country being rav- 
aged I. 4. 96. So even with the uncompounded ép4 in poetry. (With the infint- 
tive weptopS no longer connotes perception and simply equals ¢6 allow.) 


2104. With some impersonal expressions taking the dative, such 
as those signifying the advantage or consequence of an action (it is 
Jitting, profitable, good, etc.), and those implying confidence or fear. 
(The personal construction is often preferred.) : 

érypdtwy tov Oedv, ef (abrots) rodepoicw dpewov tora they asked the ged 
whether it would be better for them to make war T.1.118, ef 768° ad7@ pldrov 
(€o7t) xexhynpévy if it is pleasing to him to be called thus A. Ag. 161. Personal: 
ofs modéuiov Fv 7d ywplov xretduevoy to whom the setilement of the place was a 
menace T. 1.100, ofkoe wévwy Bedtiwy (éorlv) he is ali the better by staying at 
home D, 3. 34 (for péverw abrdy BéAribv ort). 


2105. The participle occurs with various other verbs, such as Gaylfo am 
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wont; cupmtrre and cupPalyw happen; dmodeixvigs, xadlfw, wapackevd{w, Mean- 
ing render; dpx&, ixards ely am sufficient. 

On epot Bovdoeve éori, ete., see 1487. On éyw and the participle 
in periphrases, see 1963. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2106. Verbs of Knowing and Showing. — After verbs signifying to know, 
be ignorant of, learn (not learn of), remember, forget, show, appear, prove, 
acknowledge, and anruunce, the participle represents a dependent statement, 
each tense having the same force as the corresponding tense of the indicative or 
optative with ér: or ws, the present including also the imperfect, the perfect 
including also the pluperfect. 

Such verbs are: of$a, yryvdcke, ericrapat, évvod, pavOdve (2136), (obk) 
Gyvod, pépvnpar, ériAavOdvopar (2134), SnAG, (ere) Selkvdpi, daive, dropaive, 
halvopar (2143), douxa (2089 c, 2133), (e-)édéyxw, Spodroys (rarely), dyyéAAw, 
wows represent (2115). 

od yap Yoerar abrdy redynkéra (= rédvnxe) for they did not know that he was 
dead X. A. 1. 10. 16, yyw ripy éo Body écouérny (= torar) he knew that the invasion 
would take place T. 2.18, dv duets érlaracbe Huds tpoddvTa (= rpotdwe) you know 
that he betrayed us X. A. 6.6.17, rhs obrws ebfOns éoriv tudy botis dyvoe? Tov éxet- 
Gev wodepov Sedp’ HEovra (= Hker); who of you ts so simple-minded as not to know 
that the war will come hither from that quarter? 0.1.15, (Xeppbyncor) xaréuabe 
mores Evdexa } dddexa Exovoay (= Exe) he learned that Chersonesus contained 
eloven or twelve cities X, H.3.2:10, udurnuat dxoboads (== Feovea) I remember to 
have heard X. C. 1.6.6, wéurnpar Kpirig rede Eurdvra ce (= tuvfcba) I remember 
that you were in company with Critias here P. Charm. 156 a, érisedfoper Hddws 
yépovres évres (= éouév) we have gladly forgotten that we are old Ii. Bacch. 
188, Selfw (adrdy) ToddGy Oavdtwy bvr’ (= éort) dtwov I will show that he 
deserves to die many times 1D. 21.21, dexOpoera: tobro rerornxes (= reTolnke) 
he will be shown to have done this 21.160, roGro 76 ypdupa Sndoi Wevd® Thy dia- 
Ojxny obcay (= éori) this clause shows that the will was forged 45, 84, dav dmo- 
gpalvwor robs peiyorras mahal rovnpovs bvTas (= ict) if they show that the exiles 
were inveterate rascals L. 30.1, 4 yoy} 4Odvaros palvera: ofca (= earl) it seems 
that the soni is tmmortal P.Ph.107¢, décxodvra (= dduxel) Pluwmoy é&jdevéa 
I convicted Philip of acting unjustly D. 18.136, padios éheyx Ojoerar yevddpevos 
(= Yedderar) he will easily be convicted of lying 27.19, buoroyotueda édObvres 
(= #douer) I acknowledge that I came L. 4.7, atrG Kopov érietparevovra (= émt- 
orpareter) mp&ros Hyyeda Iwas the first to announce that Cyrus was taking the 
jield against him X.A.2.3.19. | 

a. Except with ayyéhdkw announce (what is certain), verbs of saying or think- 
ing rarely take the participle in prose, ¢.g. mace rafra Sedoypéra july vourte 
(seb toh) think that this is our unanimous opinion P. R. 450 a. 

2107. The personal constructions SfA6s elpi, havepds ely. J am plainly 
(impersonal 64dév and gdavepty eos bri) are followed by a dependent statement 
in the participle. Thus, 69A0s #y olduevos (= dGdov Fy Sri olorro) it was clear that 
he thought X. A.2.5.27, Qwy pavepds Fv woaddues (= Pavepdy Fv bre Odor) it was 
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evident that he often sacrificed X.M.1.1.2, duadels Spdos Hv (= d@dov Fy Gre 
duadeln) he showed his dissatisfaction X.C. 2. 2. 3. 

2108. The participle with rivo.8a or ovyyryvooke am conscious, accompanied 
by the dative of the reflexive pronoun, may stand either in the nominative agree- 
ing with the subject, or in the dative agreeing with the reflexive. Thus, cuvedas 
altos alt@ Epyor eipyaoudvos conscious (to himself) ihat he had done the deed 
Ant. 6. 5, duavr@ tuvjin obdey éristayévy I was conscious of knowing nothing 
P, A. 22 ¢, 

a. When the subject is not the same as the object, the latter, with the par- 
ticiple, may stand in the dative, or (rarely) in the accusative. Thus, tuvtioaot 
Medyjrw pev Wevdoudnp, éuol dé ddndedovre they know as well as Mcletus that he is 
lying, and (as well as Ido) that Iam speaking the truth P. A. 84b, cvveids rv 
dO nudtwy doddous peréxortas knowing that slaves participate in the contests 
-D. 61. 23. (The force of ctv at times almost disappears.) 


2109. The use of the participle to represent a dependent statement comes 
from its circumstantial use. Thus, in ob yap #odecay abrdy reOvnxéra (2106), 
Tedynkéra agrees with the object of faeray; and from they did not know him as 
dead the thought passes. into they did not know (the fact) that he was dead. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS OF PERCEIVING AND OF FINDING 


2110. Verbs of Perception. — Verbs signifying to see, perceive, hear, learn 
(ie. learn by inquiry, hear of), when they denote physical (actual) perception 
take the participle. When they denote intellectual perception they may take 
the participle or ére or ws with a finite verb. (The Homeric usage is less strict.) 

2111. Such verbs are, in Attic, 6p see, atoPdvopat perceive, dnote hear, 
muvOdvopar learn. 


2112, The participle may stand either not in indirect discourse or 
in indirect discourse. 

a. Not in Indirect Discourse. — Here verbs of perceiving denote physical per- 
ception —the act perceived or heard of. With dxodw and ruvédvopa: the participle 
stands in the genitive; with adcédvoua: it usually stands in the accusative (as 
with 6p), but sometimes in the genitive. (See 1861, 1367.) 

elde Kddapxov duchatvorra he saw Clearchus riding through X.A.1. 6.12; 
aig @épevos Aapm poke mpos Thy wntépa xaheralvorvra perceiving Lamprocies angry 
with his mother X, M. 2.2.1, qo@noat werord pou 4 Pevdouaprupodyros 9 cuKodar- 
Toovros; have you ever noticed me either bearing false witness or playing the part 
of an informer? 4.4.11; fKovear airod pwricarros they heard him speaking X.8. 
3.183 as értdovro ris Tddov xatechnnuévns when they learned of the capture of 
Pylos T.4.6, 

N. Verbs of physical perception, 69 (especially) and dxovw, regulari iy take 
the present participle in Attic prose, which usually refuses to distinguish between 
Isce a house burning and I see a house burn. The complexive aorist, summing 
up the action, does however occur, as ws dev Eragon exrndjcicay .. . cdlwxer 
when he saw a hind break cover he gave chase X.C. 1.4.8. Cp. weodyta eldov 
Hat. 9. 22. 

b. In Indirect . Discourse. — ere verbs of perceiving denote intellectual 
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perception -— the fact that something is perceived or heard of. With dxojw and 
muvdévopnar the participle stands in the accusative (as with 66, aic@dvopnar). Cp. 
1363, 1365, 2144, 21465, 

ép@pev wdvra ddnOH Ovra & déyere we see that everything you say is true X. A. 
5.5.24, alcOdvouar raira ovrws txyorra I perceive that this is so X.M. 3.5.5, 
Axovce Kipov év Kedexlg gvra he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia X. A. 1.4.5, 
brav Krbg revds HEovr’ *Opéorny when she hears from any one that Orestes will 
return S. £1,298, rv@dpevor Apratdpiny reOvnxéra having learned that Artaxerxes 
was dead ‘T.4. 50. 


2113. Verbs of Finding. — Verbs of jinding and detecting (eiploxw, (xaTa)- 
NapBdvw; pass, &doxouac) in their capacity as verbs of perceiving take the 
participle (a) not in indirect discourse, of the act or state in which a person or 
thing is found ; or (0) in indirect discourse, of the fact that a person or thing 
is found in an act or state. 

a. Kiputé ddixduevos nbpe robs &vdpas SeepOapudvous the herald, on his arrival, 
Sound the men already put to death T.2.6, evpnrac ristGs mpairtwv he has been 
found to have dealt faithfully D.19.332, ay Gp’ &ddov teva AapBdvy Wevddpevor 
of then he catch anybody else lying P. R. 389d, Hv ériBovdebwy adoxgras Uf he be 
detected in plotting X. Ag. 8. 3. 

b. dca rHy*TAlov drworr ebploxover cplor dofcay Thy dpxay THs ExOpys they con- 
clude that the beginning of their enmity was on account of the capture of Ilium 
Hadt. 1.5. 


2114. It is often difficult to distinguish the two constructions of 2113. Thus, 
KaTadapBdvouce veworti crdoe Tols TOY AOnvalwy évavtlous éxmemtuxéras (T. 7.33) 
may Inean they found that the antt-Athenian party had been recently expelled by a 
revolution (ind. disc.) or them recently expelled (not in ind. disc.). So cararanBd- 
povot ... Tadda aheoryKdra they found the other cities in a state of revolt T. 
1.59 (that they had revolted would be possible). In the meaning discover, find 
karodapBdvw does not take the aorist participle. 


2115. roi meaning represent has the construction of the verbs of 2113. 
Thus, rryord fovras robs Geovs rois dvOpdroass ol6y 7 abrots woejaa: it is possible for 
them (poets) to represent the gods as drawing nigh to men 1.9.9, Cp, 2142, 


OMISSION OF ov 


2116. The participle cy is often omitted. 


2117. After dre, ofa, ws, or xalzep, Sy is often omitted in prose with predi- 
cate adjectives: cuvdeimvous €kaBev &uporépous mpds éaurdy cs plrovs Hdn (Svras) he 
took both to supper with him since they were now friends X.C, 3.2.25. Such 
omission is rare in prose except after these particles : «¢ 4#rrous (gyres) TG Tode- 
play 9 n@oynobpeba if we shall be caught at the mercy of our enemies X. A. 5, 
6.13. With predicate substantives, even after these particles, év is very rarely 
omitted (P. R. 568 b). 

a. In the genitive and accusative absolute the particles of 2117 usually pre- 
cede when dy is omitted. With the genitive absolute the omission is very rare 
in prose: ws éroipwy (8yrwv) xpyydrwy just as though the property was at their 
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disposal X. A.7.8.113 but qudpas 45q (otons) it being already day T.5.59. In 
poetry the substantive usually suggests the verb: ddnyyrfpos odderds (8yros) 
gdor with no friend to guide him S.0. C.1588. Accusative absolute: &s addy 
+ (bv) dyopever Bat airév on the ground that it is admirable for it (the speech) to be 

delivered T.2. 35. Without the particles of 2117, the omission of 8y is poetical 
(S. Ant. 44). The omission of 8» with adjectives ending in -ov aids euphony. 

b. éxay willing, dxwv unwilling are treated like participles (2071): éyod nev 
obx éxbvros against my will 8. Aj. 455. 

c. &y must be used when it has the force of in the capacity of. 


2118. A predicate substantive or adjective, codrdinated with a participle 

- in the same construction, may omit vy; as ob pddioy Fy wh GOpbous kal dddHdous 

wepimelvaci diehOely Thy wodhenlay it was not easy for them to pass through the ene- 
my’s country except in a body and after having waited for one another T.5, 64. 


2119. &» may be omitted with verbs taking a supplementary participle ; so 
with verbs meaning to perceive (2111 fi.), know, show, announce, sind, discover, 
etc.; especially with patvouar, ruyxdvw (poet. cup), dearedd, duytyvoyar, rarely 
with repiopd and cupBatyw. Thus, 6p uéyay (Sra) rév dyGva I see that the contest 
is important 1.2.45, av év Xeppovijew whOnobe biurtoy (byra) if you learn that 
Philip is in Chersonesus D. 4.41, ef Wevits dalvorro (av) 6 Teeipvas if Gobryas 
seem to be false X.C.5.2.4, ef ris eBvous (Ov) ruyxdver if any one happens to be 
friendly Ar. Eccl. 1141, dxlrwv (Gy) diaredets you are continually without a 
tunic X.M. 1.6. 2. 


‘Os WITH A PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2120. os is often used with a participle in indirect discourse to 
mark the mental attitude of the subject of the main verb or of some 
other person mentioned prominently in the sentence (ep. wee 
sometimes, to denote emphasis, when that mental attitude is already 
clearly marked. 

os under elbd7’ too we be assured that I know nothing (lit. understand that 
you are to assume that I know nothing) 8. Ph. 253, d@dos Hy Kopos ws omediwy 
Cyrus was plainly bent on haste (Cyrus showed that it was his intention to 
make haste) X. A.1.5.9. 


2121. A participle with os may follow a verb of thinking or saying though 
the verb in question does not take the participle in indirect discourse without 
ws, Thus, as 7d Bédriora Boudetovres taxupl{ovro they kept insisting in the belief 
that they were recommending the best course T. 4.68, os orparyyqoovr due rabr yy 
Thy orparyylay wndels iudv rAeyérw let no one of you say (i.e. speak of me in the 
belief) that I will assume this command X. A.1.8.15. 


2122. So after verbs admitting the supplementary participle in indirect dis- 
course we may have the genitive or accusative absolute with as instead of the 
participle or a clause with ér: or &s. Thus, ds rodduou byros wap’ duGy dwayyedrd; 
shall I report from you (on the assumption) that there is war? X. A. 2.1.21. 
as €uod abv tdvros, bay Kat duets, ovTw Thy yribuny Exere make up your minds (on 

the assumption) that Iam going wherever you go (= be sure that I am going, 
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etc.) 1.3.6 (here rh» yrdunv Fxere could not take the participle without os) ; 
@s wavy wor Soxoiv, ovrws toh rest assured that it is my decided opinion (lit. on 
the assumption that this seems so to me, understand accordingly) X. M. 4. 2. 30. 
For ws with the absolute participle not in indirect discourse, see 2086 d. 


VERBS TAKING EITHER THE PARTICIPLE OR THE INFINITIVE 


2123, Some verbs admit either the supplementary participle or 
the infinitive, sometimes with only a slight difference in meaning. 
Cases where the difference is marked are given below. (Most of 
the verbs in question admit also a substantive clause with ér or 
as, 2577). 

2124. Infinitive and participle here differ greatly when the infinitive expresses 


purpose or result. Where the infinitive shows only its abstract verbal meaning 
it differs but little from the participle (cp. 2144), 


2125. A participle or infinitive standing in indirect discourse is indicated in 
2126-2143 by O(ratio) O(bliqua) ; when not standing in O. 0. this fact is ordi- 
narily not indicated. 


2126. aloextvopar and alSodzar with part. (2100) = I am ashamed of doing 
something which I do; with inf. = Jam ashamed to do something which I have 
refrained from doing up to the present time and may never do. Thus, rodro pév 
otk alc xtvouas Aéywo: 7O 5¢ . . . aloxivoluny dy héyerr I am not ashamed of say- 
ing this; but the following I should be askamed to say X.C.5.1.21, aloxtvomae 
ov ipdy etreiy TadnO, Suws 82 pyrdov I am ashamed to speak the truth to you; 
nevertheless it must be spoken P.A.22b. With a negative the distinetion may 
disappear: 020’ aicxive: pObvov Sleny eiedyew (0.1. ciodywr), ok ddexhuatos obde- 
vbs, kal vouous uerarorSy; are you not ashamed to bring a cause tnto court out 
of envy — not for any offence — and to alter laws ? 1). 18. 121. 


2127. dvéxopar (2098 ; rarely with the inf.), *rAdo and roApé (both rarely 
with the part. in poetry), twopéve : with part. = endure, submit to something that 
is present or past ; with inf. venture or have the courage to do something in the 
future. Thus, mdcxovres jvelxovro they submitted to suffer T.1. 77, dvécxorro 
Tov éribyra eri thy xapar 5éEacbar they had the courage to receive the invader of 
their country Hdt.7.189; watéa .. . paciv Adkutyys wpabévta rMivar they say, 
that Alomene’s son bore up in bondage (lit. having been sold) A. Ag. 1041; 
érorpa Barrbuevos he submitted to be struck w 161, rorpunoor opOGs ppovety sapere 
aude A. Pr. 1000 ; odx dropuéver Spedovyevos he cannot stand being improved P. G. 
505 ¢, ef tuouevéouct xetpas éuol dvracipduevar Uf they shall dare to raise their hands 
against me Hdt. 7.101, 


2128. dpxopar, cp. 1734 (Hom, épxw) with part. (2098), begin to do something 
and continue with something else; with inf. (usually present, ep. 1865 b) begin 
to do something and continue with the same thing. Thus, dptouar deddoxwy éx 
Tv Oclwy I will begin my instruction with things divine (later the subject is the 
desire for wealth) NX. C.8. 8.2, wédev fpia7é oe &ddonev tiv orparyyiav; at what 
point did he begin ta teach you yeueralship ? X.M.3.1.5. dpxouae with the par- 
ticiple occurs only in Xenophon and Plato. 
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2129. yryvdoxe with part. in O. O, (2106) = recognize that something is ; with 
inf.in three uses: (1) in 0. O. = judye (decide) that sumething ts (a verb of will), 
as typwoar xepdahewrepor eivar they judged that w% was more profitable X.A.1. 
9.17; (2) not in O. 0. = resolve, determine to do something, as Eyrw dudxev rods 
éx T&p etwvtjpuay mporxeruévous he resolved to pursue those who were hanging on 
his left X. 0.4.6.9; (8) not in 0.0. = learn how to do something (rarely), as 
ylyywoke THs épyiis kparety learn to control thy temper Men. Sent, 20. 


2130. Seixvop. with part. in 0. O, (2106) = show that something is ; with inf. 
(drodelkrtge) not in O, O. = show how to do something, instruct. Thus, daéde- 


Eav ol ayyenéves Nau Bdvew rd émirHieca the guides directed them to take provisions 
X.A.2.3. 14, 


2131. Syd with part. (and inf.) in 0.0. (2106) = show that something is, 
indicate ; with inf. not in 0.0. = command, make known, signify ; as in eqpiypare 
édq dou Tavs €hevdeplas Seouévovs ws wpds cbuuaxor airy mapetvar he made known by 
proclamation that those who wanted freedom should come to him as an ally 
X. Ag. 1, 33. 


2132. Soxipdte with part. in O. 0. (2106) = prove to be, as broil Teves bres 
abrol rept Thy ody Cdoxudcdnre What sort of persons you proved yourselves to be 
in regard to the city Li. 31.34; with inf. in O. O. = pronounce an opinion to be 
correct. Thus, eSoxidoaper dvSpi cad@ te xd-yab@ épyactay eivar. . . xpatlorny 
yenpylav we approved the idea that tilling of the soil is the best occupation for a 
geatleman X. O. 6. 8. 


2133. orca (1983, 2089 c) with nom. part. = appear, oftener with dat. part, 
(strictly = am like), appear; with inf. = seem. Thus, éolkare rupavvice uGddov 
4 rodirelacs Hdduevae you appear to take delight in despotisms rather than in con- 
stitutional governments XH. 6.3. 8, Zoecas Sedtdre Tods woddots strictly you are 
like one who fears (i.e. you appear to fear) the multitude P. R. 527 d, ovk tomer 
eldévac he seems not to know X. Ap. 29, gorxa éroixripey oe methinks I pity thee 
8. Ph, 317. 


2134. émAavOdvonar with part. in O.0. (2106) = forget that something is ; 
with inf. not in 0. 0. = forget (how) to do something. Thus, ddlyou éredabdped’ 
elrety I have almost forgotten to mention P. R. 563 b, 


2135. eipicxe with part. in 0.0. = judge and not in O.O, (2118) = find that 
something is; less often with inf. in 0.0. = judge, as elpisxe tabra Kaipudrara 
civae he found (judged) that this was the most opportune way Hat. 1. 125. ebpt- 
oxoza. rarely with inf.=jind how to (E. Med. 196), procure by asking (Hdt. 
9. 28), 


2136. pavédive with part. in O. 0. (2106) = learn that something is ; with inf. 
not in 0. 0. = learn (how) to do something. Thus, d:afeBrAnpéves ob pavOdves you 
do not perceive that you have been calumniated Hat. 3.1, dv drak udOwpyev dpyot 
gHv if we once learn to live in idleness X. A. 3. 2. 25. 


2137. peOtnpr (let yo), etc., with part. = leave off ; with inf.= neglect, permit. 
Thus, ob yap dvler éridy for he did not stop coming after them Hat. 4.125, petiacr 
ra déovra mpatrey they neglect to perform their dutics X.M.2.1.38, pedetod por 
Agyerw allowing me to speak S. Ei). 628. 
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2138 pépyypar with part. in 0.0. (2106) = remember that something is ; 
with inf. not in O.O. = remenber to do something. ‘Thus, meurnodw avi dyadds 
elvat let him be mindful to be a brave man X. A. 3. 2. 39. 


2139. ofa and ériorapar with part. in 0.0. (2106) = know that something 
és; with inf. not in 0.0. =know how to do something. Thus, émorduevos veiv 
knowing how to swim X.A.5.7.25. In poetry (very rarely in prose, except 
with éricrayot in Hdt.) these verbs take also the inf. (in 0.0.) in the meaning 
know or believe: émurrdpeda wh wd wor abriv Weddos Aaxeiv we know that he has 
never yet spoken falsehood 8. Aut. 1094, 


2140. watw with part. (2098) = stop what is taking place; with inf. = prevent 
something from taking place. Thus, éravoay poBoupevous rdHO0s veddv they stopped 
their terror at the number of ships P.Menex. 241), watcarres 7d wh wpocedOeiy 
éyyos Thy ddkdda preventing the merchaniman from drawing near T. 7. 58. 

2141, wepropd, etc.-(2103) with pres. part. = view with indifference, with 
aor. part, = shut one’s eyes to; with inf. = let something happen through negli- 
gence, or simply permit (dav). Thus, wepeiie roy abrod wardpa cal fGvra rar 
avayxaiwy cravifovra Kal rexeuT}oarr’ ob Tuxdyra TOv vouluwy he looked on with 
indifference while his own father was in want of necessities when alive and (shut 
his eyes) to his failure to receive the customary rites after he had passed away 
Dinarchus 2.8, of Axapyis .. . ob mepidperOar tSdxouy Ta apdrepa SiapOapérra it 
did not seem likely that the Acharnians would shut their eyes to the destruction 
of their property T. 2.20, ovd doidvar Epacay mepibyerGar otdéva they refused to 
permit any one to enter 4. 48. 


2142. mois with part. (2115) = represent; with inf. not in 0.0.= cause, 
effect ; with inf. in O. O. = assume. Thus, dvwrdpous rods &ddous elvar wore? CAUSES 
the uthers to lose their names Fdt.7.129, mosbpeda (conj. rl oldpeBa) tov pidd- 
cogoy volte rr. let ns assume that the philosopher holds, etc. P. R, 581d. 

2143. patvopa: with part in QO. O. (2106) = I ara plainly ; with inf. in O. O. 
=I seem or it appears (but may not be true) that I. Thus, dalverar rad dy OF 
héywr he is evidently speaking the truth, datverar TENOR veer he appears to be 
speaking the truth (but he may be lying). Cp. r@7 ¢wrg . . . wralew épalvero 
lit. by his voice tt appeared that he was weeping (but he was not weeping) X. S. 
1.15. The above distinction is, however, not always maintained. 

2144. The following verbs take either the participle or the infini- 
tive (in O. O.) with no (or only slight) difference in meaning: 

alg Odyopat, dxovw, murOdvopat (2112), ayyéddw (2106), xablgw (2105) and xadl- 
ITH, Tapackevdfonat, duoroyS (2106), mweipGpac (2102), érirpérw and voul{w 
(part. rare), droxdyvw (inf. rare), daudto wonder, rlénus suppose, the expres- 


sions of 2104, etc. Both infinitive and participle with rvrédvouac in Hdt. 5. 15, 
8. 40. ; 


2145. Verbs of intellectual perception (2112 b) take also drt or ds. 
So with dxove, aicOdvopa, ruvOdvopa. Cp. 
dxotw with gen. part. = J hear (with my own ears). 


dxobw with accus, part. = I kear (through others, i.¢. J am told) that. 
dxodw with inf, = Ihear (of general, not certain knowledge, as by report) that. 
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THE PARTICIPLE WITH Gy 


2146. The participle with dy represents the indicative with dy 
(1784 ff.) or the potential optative with dy (1824). The present par- 
ticiple with dy thus represents either the imperfect indicative with 
év or the present optative with dv; the aorist participle with dv rep- 
resents either the aorist indicative with dy or the aorist optative 
with d&. Op. 1845 ff. 


REMARKS ON SOME USES OF PARTICIPLES 


2147. The abundance of its participles is one of the characteristic 
features of Greek. Their use gives brevity to the sentence (cp. 
2050), enabling the writer to set forth in a word modifications and 
amplifications of the main thought for which we require cumbersome 
relative clauses. But an excessive use of participles, especially in 
close conjunction, marked a careless style. 

a. The participle may contain the leading thought, the finite verb the subor- 
dinate thought, of a sentence. Thus, 7d Yidicpa TolTo ypddw .. . Tods Spxous 
Tiy Taxloray atrohapBdvery, i éxdvrwv T&v OpaxGy .. . Tatra rd xwpla, & viv 
obros dudcipe . . ., ovrw ylyvouv6’ of Spor I moved this vill that the envoys should 
with all speed receive Philip’s oaths in order that when the oaths were taken the 
Thracians might be in possession of the places which the plaintiff has just now 
been ridiculing (lit. while the Thracians were in possession, etc... . the oaths 
might under these circumstances be ratified) D.18.27, Botdopat ddtya éxarépous 
dvapyyjoas caraBalvew I wish to recall a few things-to the memory of each party 
and then sit down (descend from the bema) L. 12.92. Cp. also 2096, 2099. 

b. The participle may repeat the stem and meaning of the finite verb. Thus, 
cal edxduevos dv Tis Talra eiitairo and some one might (praying) uiter this prayer 
Ant. 6.1. 

c, A participial construction may pass over into a construction with a finite 
verb. Thus, wdprupa ev . . . obSdva wapacxbyevos . . . mapexedetero d¢ «rd. lit. 
producing on the one hand no witness . .. on the other hand he exhorted, ete. 
D. 57. 11, wpocéBarov 7G recy lopari, ddd Te Tpdry wetpdcavres Kal pyyaviy mpoch- 
yaryor lit. they attacked the rampart both making trial in other ways, and they 
brought up an engine (i.e. and after trying other devices brought up an engine) 
T. 4.100. i 

d. A participle may be used in close connection with a relative or interroga- 
tive pronoun. ‘Thus, 088’ dwép ofa rerouxérwr dvOpdawy xivdivetcere Sradroyirdue- 
vo. not even calculating what had been the conduct of the men for whom you were 
going to risk your lives J). 18.98, dravvopérwy Kal bBprfopdvay xal Th xaxdy obxt 
mwacxévtmy wis’ % olxoupeyn perth yéyove the whole civilized world is filled with 
men who are harried to and fro and insulted, nay, what misery is there which 
they do not suffer? 18. 48, 

e. In contrasts, two subjects may, by anacoluthon, belong to one participle 
in the nominative, though the participle belongs to only one subject (T. 3. 34. 3). 

f. Two or more participles may be codrdinated without any connective. 
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This is common in Homer when one participle forms a contrast to, or intensifies, 
another participle. Cp. 9 cal érapr’ Aidt kuedpevos tpboe Biwy, poputpwr adp@ 
kth. he spake, and swelling in tumult rushed upon Achilles, raging on high, 
roaring with foam, etc. 324. This is very rare in prose (Aes. 3. 94). 

g. In prose such coérdination without any connective is incomplete, one 
participle, ¢.g., often defining another, as in 6 K8pos brokaBady rods petyorras 
gurrdkas orpdreuua érodtdpxes Midnroy taking the exiles under his protection, 
Cyrus collected an army, and laid siege to Miletus K. A.1.1.7. So even when 
the participles are connected, as tnpdvas thy didpvya Kal maparpépas EdAAy 7d Ldwp 
by Graining the canal and (i.e. in consequence of) diverting the water elsewhere 
T. 1.109. One participle may be appositive to another. Thus, é&éraciy moj- 
gavres ev roils immetor, pdoxorres elbévar Botrec Bar mégou elev . . ., éxddevoy drroypd- © 
pera mdvras hy making a review in the presence of the cavalry, alleging that 
they wished to find out how many they were, they ordered all to inseribe them- 
selves X. H.2. 4.8. 

h. A participle with case absolute may be codrdinated with a participle not 
in an absolute case. Thus, of 6é ddixouévyns THs veds cal dvéhmiarov Thy ebruxlay 
dxovocavres... Todd éreppdaOncay they were much encouraged on the arrival of 
the ship and on hearing of the success which was unhoped for T.8. 106, perarep- 
poévres HOouer 4 olderds kahécavros we came summoned or at no one’s call L.4.11. 

i. A finite verb may have two or more participles attached to it in different 
relations. Thus, of reAractal rpodpapérres . . . diaBderes THY yapddpav, dpGrres 
wpbBara wodha . . . mpotdBaddoy mpds 7d xwploy the light-armed troops after run- 
ning forward and crossing the ravine, proceed to attack the stronghold on seeing 
quantities of sheep X. A. 5.2.4. Of several aorist participles, one may be rela- 
tively earlier in time than another. 

j. A participle nay be added predicatively to another participle, and often 
follows the article belonging to the main participle. Thus, ol {@vres xarahecré- 
pevor those who were being left behind alive T. 7.76. 

k. A participle is often omitted when it can be supplied from the context. 
Thus, dpyteavro cal abrol . . . érecd} cal rods "Abnvalous (dpuicapevous) efor they 
too came to anchor when they saw that the Athenians had done so T. 2.86. 


2148. The participle often agrees with the logical, and not with 
the grammatical, subject. The participle thus often agrees with the 
subject of the finite verb which the writer had in mind when he 
began the sentence, but for which he later substitutes another verb ; 
or the participle may later be used as if in agreement with the sub- 
ject of another finite verb than the oue actually employed. 


a. A participle in the nominative may belong to a finite verb requiring an 
oblique case. Thus, droBdépas wpas todrov Tov orddov . . ., F50kE por mayKAXOS 
elvar (= Pynoduny mayKadoy elvac) on louking at this expedition, tt scemed to me 
tu be very admirable P. Tu. 686d, @xovres . . . dpxhy peylotny . . ., duws otdey 
rodray imas éripe (= odderl rottwy émjptnuer) diauaprety although we possessed 
the greatest empire .. . nevertheless none of these reasons induced us to do 
wrong I. 4, 108, Zoker adrots (= €Bovdetcarto) ob Tods TapdyTas ybvov dmoxTetvat GNA 
kal robs amavras MuriAnvalous . . . érexadodyres THY dméaracu KTr. they decided 
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to put to death not merely those who were ee but also ail the Mytilenaeans, 
urging against them their revolt, ete. T.3. 36 

b. Two or more substantives or oionoune with thetr participles may stand in 
partitive apposition (981) to the logical subject. Thus, ra mwepi UWddor ba’ duo- 
répwy xara xpdros émodeuerro (= dupdrepor éroreuovv), AOnvator wey... Thy vijcoy 
mepirddovres . . ., Iedorovvjac b¢ év TH Hrelpw orparomedevduevoe the war at 
Pylus was vigorously waged by both sides, the Athenians on thetr part by sailing 
around the island ... the Peloponnesians by encamping on the mainland T, 4, 23. 
Cp. Aoyor & ev GARG Aowow eppbGovy Kaxol, GUAGE edéyxwr PdAaKa bitter words flew 
loud from ane to another, watchman accusing watchman 8. Ant. 259. As the 
sentence stands, we expect gtAaxos édéyxovros pudaxa, but the first clause is 
equivalent to caxovs Abyous elrouev GAAHAOUS. Cp. Pavydgovres AAdos GAM Freyer 
one spoke to the other in astonishment P.8.220¢. Cp. 982. 

c. Without regard to the following construction, a participle may stand in 
the nominative. The use of the genitive absolute would here be proper, but 
would cause the main subject of the thought to occupy a subordinate position. 
Thus, éruresby 79 PapvaBdtov ctparoredeia, ris wey mpopudrakis attod Micav 
Bvtwv Toddol Execov attacking the camp of Pharnabazus, he slew a large num- 
ber (= roddols dréxreve) of Mysians who constituted his advance guard X. H. 
4.1. 24, 

N. The nominative participle is sometimes found in clauses without a finite 
verb, but only when some finite verb is to be supplied (ep. ¥ 546), as with «i, 
édy, drav (X. M. 2.1.23); with dca uh as far as is possible (T. 1.111); in replies 
in dialogue, where it stands in apposition to the subject of the preceding sentence 
(P. Ph. 74); or is interposed as a parenthesis (ed wrotody in PD. 23, 143). 

d. Likewise a participle may stand in the accusative or (rarely) in the dative 
when the construction demands another case. us, coi d€ cvyyribun (= ovy- 
yudpn eott a2) Néyew Td4d orl, wh wdoxovoay ws éyw KaxOs it is excusable for 
thee to spicak thus, since thou dost not suffer cruelly as I do FE. Med. 814, jv 4 
yudun tot Apurréws (= tobe 7H Aptore?), 7d wey pe eavrod otparémedov Exovte 
év7@ loupe emernpety Tovs "AOnvatous Aristeus decided to keep his own forces at 
the Isthmus and watch for the Athenians T. 1. 62. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES IN -téos 
On verbal adjectives in -rés, -r#, -rdv, see 425.6, 472, 473. 


2149. Verbal adjectives in -réos express necessity. They admit 
{wo constructions: 

1. The personal construction (-réos, rea, cee); passive in meaning, 
and emphasizing the subject. 

2. ‘Ihe (more common) -impersonal construction (-réov, -réd, 1052), 
practically active in meaning, and emphasizing the action. 

Both constructions are, used with the copula «yi, which may be 
omitted. The agent-—the person on whom the necessity rests — 
is expressed, if at all, by the dative (ever by td and the 
genitive). 


“ 
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2150, Verbal adjectives from transitive verbs take the personal construction 
when the subject is emphasized; but the impersonal construction, when the 
emphasis falls on the verbal adjective itself. Verbal adjectives from intransitive 
verbs (that is, such as are followed by the genitive or dative) take only the 
impersonal construction. 

a. Oblique cases of verbal adjectives are rare. Thus, mepi Ov imly mpaxrewy 
concerning what need be done by us D. 6, 28. 


2151. The Personal (Passive) Construction. — The personal verbal 
in -réos is used only when the verb from which it is derived takes 
the accusative. The verbal agrees with the subject in gender, 
number, and case. The agent, if expressed, must always stand in 
the dative. 

mworapés Tes Quly ors StaBaréos a river must be crossed by us X. A. 2. 4.6, 
dpedynr da cor  wéds orl the State must be benefited by you X.M. 3.6.3, épol 
rotro ob woinréor this must not be done by me (I must not do this) X. A. 1.38. 15, 
of cuppayety déhovres eB woinréo. those who would be allies nuust be well treated 
X. M. 2. 6,27, o8 . . . recaira bpy dpare dyiv Bera mopevtéa; do you not see such 
high mountains that must be traversed by you ? X. A. 2. 5. 18. 


2152. The Impersonal (Active) Construction. — The impersonal 
verbal stands in the neuter nominative, usually singular (-réov), 
rarely plural (-réz). Its object stands in the case (genitive, dative, 
or accusative) required by the verb from which the verbal adjective 
is derived; verbs taking the genitive or dative have the impersonal 
construction only. The agent, if expressed, must always stand in 
the dative. 


T@ adixobvre dordoy Sixny the wrong-doer must suffer punishment P. Euth. 8c, 
morta Kai duhpous Soréov xal Anwréov we must give and receive pledges and hos- 
tages KX. H. 3.2. 18, ray ddvarov jutv per’ ebdotlas aiperéov dotly we must prefer 
death with honour 1.6.91, weordov marpds Adyos I must obey my fathers com~ 
mands Hi. Hipp. 1182, weicréov rade (col) thou must obey in this S. Ph. 994 
(distinguish meoréoy dori ce one must persuade thee), pyul 5 Bonfyréov efvac rots 
rpaypaow ipiv I say that you must render assistance to the interests at stake 
D, 1. £7, rods pldous edepyeryréov, Thy wékuwy dperyréov . . ., TOV Booxnudtwov éme- 
perntéoy you must do good to your friends, benefit your State, take care of your 
flocks XM. 2.1, 28, uty Sippaxoe dyadot, obs od mapadotda Tots A@nvalos éotiv 
we have serviceable allies, whom we must not abandon to the Athcntans 
T.1.86, éyngploarro . . . wodeuntéa elvac they voted that they must go to 
war 1. 88. 

a. Since the impersonal construction is virtually active, and hence equivalent 
to Set with the accusative and infinitive (active or middle), the agent sometimes 
stands in the accusative, as if dependent on det. The copula is (perhaps) always 
omitted when the agent is expressed by the accusative. Thus, rév Poudduevoy 
eddaluova elvar cwppocivny Suwxréov Kai doxnréov (= det dither kat doxetv) it is 
necessary that the man who desires to be happy should pursue and practice tem- 
perance P. G, 507¢.. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FORMS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


§§ 906-2152 deal, in general, with the simple sentence. The fol- 
lowing summary shows the chief forms of simple sentences (921) 
used in Attic. 


2153. STATEMENTS 


1. Statements of Fact (direct assertions) as to the present, past, 
or future are made in the indicative mood tees ov), 1770. 

A. Statements of fact include statements of present, past, or 
future possibility, likelihood, or necessity, which are expressed by 
the indicative of a verb denoting possibility, likelihood, or necessity, 
and an infinitive (1774-1779). ; 

B. Statements of customary or repeated past action are made in 
the imperfect or aorist indicative with dy (negative ot), 1790. 

2. Statement of Opinion (usually cautious, doubtful, or modest 
assertions) as to what may be (might be), can be (could be), may (might, 
could, would) have been, etc., are made: 

A. In reference to the present or past: by @Bovddua dv I should 
like or I should have liked (negative od), 1789. (Rarely by the indica- 
tive without dy, negative wy or pi od, 1772.) 

B. In reference to the past: by the aorist or imperfect indicative 
with dy (negative ot), 1784, cp. 1786. / 

©. In reference to the present (statement of present opinion the 
verification of which is left to the future): by the optative with dv 
(negative od), 1824. 

D. In reference to the future: by the present subjunctive with 
py OF pay ov (1801); by ot wy with the aorist subjunctive to denote an 
emphatie denial (1804). 


2154. ASSUMPTIONS 


Assumptions, including concessions, are usually expressed by the 
imperative (negative pq), 1839. Other forms occur, as «al 64 with 
the indicative (negative od), 1771; a verb of assuming with the accu: 
sative and infinitive, etc. 


2155. COMMANDS (INCLUDING EXHORTATIONS) 


1. Positive Commands are expressed by the 


A. Imperative, except in the first person (1835). 
B. Subjunctive, in the first person (1797). 
C. Future indicative (negative of) 1917, 1918; with érws (1920). 
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D. Optative without dv (1820); potential optative with a (nega- 
tive od, 1830). 

E. Infinitive used independently (2013). 

2. Negative Commands (Prohibitions, 1840), including Exhorta- 
tions, are expressed by ya with the 


A. Present imperative (1840) or aorist subjunctive (second or 
third person), 1800. 

B. Present or aorist subjunctive in the first person plural (1840). 

C. Aorist imperative in the third person (rare), 1840. 

D. Future indicative with éras yy (1920); with od yy (1919). 

E. Aorist subjunctive with dus pu (rare), 1803; with.od ys} (rare), 
1800, N. 

F. Infinitive used independently (2013). 


2156, WISHES 


1. a} is the negative of a direct expression of a wish, and of all 
indirect expressions of wish except ras dv with the optative and a 
form of BotAouzae with the infinitive. 

2. Wishes for the futwre, whether the object of the wish is reason- 
able or unreasonable, attainable or unattainable, are expressed by 
the optative with or without ee or « yép (1814, 1815). Indirect 
expressions are: és dy with the optative (1832); Bovdoieny dy with 
the infinitive (1827). 

3. Wishes for the present: that something might be otherwise than 
it now is, are expressed by the imperfect with «f@e or e ydp (1780). 
Indirect expressions are: d@edoy (with or without fe or ei yap) and 
the present or aorist infinitive (1781); éBovdsuyy (with or without 
év) with the infinitive (1782, 1789). 

4. Wishes for the past: that something might have been other- 
wise than it then was, are expressed by the aorist indicative with 
etGe or et yap (1780). Indirect: dpedrov (with or without ee or «i yap) 
with the present or aorist infinitive (1781). 

5. Unattainable wishes for the present or past may be entirely 
reasonable, 


- 2157. QUESTIONS 


A simple question results from making any form of statement 
interrogative. Direct and indirect questions are treated in 2636 ff. 
See also the Index. 


2158. EXCLAMATIONS 


Exclamations form complete or incomplete (904) sentences. Direct 
and indirect exclamatory sentences are treated in 2681 ff. See also 
the Index. : 
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COMPOUND AND GOMPLEX SENTENCES 
COORDINATION AND SUBORDINATION 


2159. All sentences other than simple sentences are formed by 
combining simple sentences either by coordination or subordination. 


2160. Codrdination produces compound sentences, subordination 
produces complex sentences, Complex sentences have been devel- 
oped out of codrdinate independent sentences, one of which has been 
subordinated in form, as in thought, to another, 


2161. Comparative Grammar shows that, historically, codrdination was pre- 
ceded by simple juxtaposition and followed by subordination. Thus the simplest 
form of associating the two ideas night fell and the enemy departed was wé éyé- 
vero" of modéuioc drAAOoy (or in reverse order). From this was developed a 
closer connection by means of codrdinating conjunctions, e.g. WE (uv) eyévero, of 
5é wodeuroe drGdOov or of 5 wordusoe dwHAOov* we eyévero (or ws yap eyévero), or 
wot éyévero Kal ol mrodéuiot daidOov. Finally it was recognized that one of these 
ideas was a mere explanation, definition, or supplement of the other, and hence 
dependent or subordinate. This stage is represented by the complex sentence: 
érel (Src) WE éydvero, ol wodduioe dr FrOoy OF wE eyévero, Gare ol Torduor drAAGor, 
and so on to express various other relations, Since Greek inherited from the 
parent Indo-European language both the subordinate and the codrdinate sen- 
tence, it must be clearly understood that the above examples of the process of 
development of sentence-building, though taken from Greek, illustrate an earlier 
period of the history of language than Greek as we have it. Though it may be 
possible to reconstruct the form of the earlier, codrdinate sentence out of the 
later, subordinate sentence, and though we have examples of paralle] codrdinate 
and subordinate sentences in Greek, the subordinate sentence did not in Greek 
regularly go through the previous stages of simple juxtaposition and codrdina- 
tion. A subordinate construction produced by analogy to another subordinate 
constraction may not be resolved into the codrdinate form. 


SYNTAX: OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 


2162. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, grammatically independent of one another and generally 
united by a coérdinating conjunction. Thus, r7 8 iorepata éropevovro da 
rou rediov | xal | Turoadhépvys eirero but on the neat day they proceeded 
through the plain and Tissaphernes kept following them X. A. 3, 4.18. 

a. Abbreviated compound sentences, ¢.e. sentences containing a compound 
subject with a single verbal predicate or a single subject with a compound verbal 
predicate, are treated in this book as expanded simple sentences (923, 924). 


2163. Greek has, among others, the following codvdinating con- 
junctions, the uses of which in connecting sentences, clauses, phrases, 
and single words are described under Particles. ; 

A. Copulative conjunctions: ré (enclitic), cal and, re... ré re... 
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kai, xai. . . xai both . . . and, ovde (unde) and not, nor, otre . . . obre 
(unre... pyre) neither... nor. 

B. Adversative conjunctions: dAAd but, de (postpositive, often with 
pe in the preceding clause) but, and, drap but, yet, however, pévra 
(postpositive) however, yet, cairo and yet. 

C. Disjunctive conjunctions: 7 or, }... 9 ether... or, eire... 
etre (without a verb) etther . . . or. 

D. Inferential conjunctions: dpa then, accordingly, otv therefore, 
then, vov (in the poetic and enclitic forms vuy and ver) then, therefore, 
tolvuy now, then, rovydp (poetic), rovydpro:, rovyapody so then, therefore. 

E. Causal conjunction: ydp for. 


2164. Compound sentences are divided into Copulative, Adversa- 
tive, Disjunctive, Inferential, and Causal sentences. 


ASYNDETON 


2165. Two or more senteuces (or words) independent in form and 
thought, but juxtaposed, 7.e. coérdinated without any connective, are 
asyndetic (from acivderoy not bound together), aud such absence of con- 
nectives is called asyndeton. 


a. The absence of connectives in a langnage so rich in means of codrdination 
as is Greek is more striking than in other languages. Grammatical asyndeton 
cannot always be separated from rhetorical asyndeton. Grammatical asyndeton 
is the absence of a conjunction where a connective might have been used with- 
out marked influence on the character of the thought; as especially in explana- 
tory sentences (often after a preparatory word, usually a demonstrative) which 
take up the matter just introduced ; also where, in place of a conjunction, a 
resumptive word, such as obros, Towwbros, Tocobros, évraifa, ovre, etc., is employed. 
Rhetorical asyndeton is the absence of a conjunction where the following 
sentence contains a distinct advance in the thought and not a mere formal 
explanation appended to the foregoing sentence. Rhetorical asyndeton generally 
expresses emotion of some sort, and is the mark of liveliness, rapidity, passion, 
or impressiveness, of thought, each idea being set forth separately and distinctly. 
Thus, ode doeBys; ok wuds; odx dxddapros; od cixopdurys; is he not impious? 
is he not brutal? is he not impure? is he not a pettifogger? D. 25. 63. 

2166. Asyndeton is frequent in rapid and lively descriptions. 

cupBardyres ras dortdas ewOotvro, éudxovro, dméxrecvor, drdOryoxoy interlocking 
their shields, they shoved, they fought, they slew, they were slain X. H. 4. 3.19, 
mpoorecbyres eudxovro, dbo ewhodvra, eraov éralovro falling upon them, they 
Sought ; pushed (and) were pushed ; struck (and) were struck X.C. 7.1. 38. Also 
with anaphora (2167 c), as in Exes rode, Exes tTprhpers, Exes yphuara, Exes Gvdpas 
tocotrous you have a city, you have triremes, you have money, you have so 
many men X.A.7.1.21. Cp. T. 7.71, D.19. 76, 19. 215, P. 8. 197d, 


2167. Asyndeton also appears when the unconnected sentence 
a. Summarizes the main contents, or expresses the result, of the preceding. 
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Thus, wév7’ xyes Ayou you have the whole story A. Ag. 582, dxnxbare, éwpitxare, 
wemovOare, xere’ dixdgere you have heard, you have seen, you have suffered, you 
have the evidence; pronounce your judgment L. 12.100, dudaxg pévroe rd roy 
mvdOy evrevioueda * ore yap det rerayyudrvy. otk ay uddrewy Sot, Edn 6 KGpos, GN’ 
iévac however, we shall meet with a guard in front of the gates, for one is always 
stationed there. We must not delay, but advance, said Cyrus X. C.7. 5, 25. 
This is often the case when a demonstrative takes up the foregoing thought (as 
Zéoke rab7ra X.A.1.3.20) or continues the narrative, as in dxoveae: rots orparn- 
yois Tatra Eboke TO orpdteupa ovvayayeiv 4.4.19 (cp. 2061). 

b. Expresses a reason or explains the preceding. Thus, pixpdy 3 vrvov \axav 
eldev Bvap* okey alte... cxynmrds wecety «Th. when he had snatched a little 
sleep, he saw a vision; a bolt of lightning seemed to him to fall, etc. X. A. 3.1. 
11, ixo# wpds ofkous- was ce Kaduelwy Aeds cadet come home ,; all the Cadmean folk 
calls thee §.0.C. 741. Here ydp or dpa might have been used. So often after 
a preparatory word (often a demonstrative); as radrdy 54 uot Soxe? roOr" dpa xal 
mepi THY Woxhy eivar: Evinra wdvra eorly ev 7H Poyy ewerday yuurwhp rod cdpuaros 
KT. now il seems to me that this is the same with regard to the soul too; every- 
thing in the soul is open to view when a man ts stripped of his body P.G. 524 d, 
évt pdvy mpoexovary of iamets Huds: petyew adtots doparécrepby dorw } uty in one 
point alone has the cavalry the advantage of us: it is safer for them to run away 
than for us X.A.3.2.19, and so when dozep is followed by obrw xal (PLR. 
557 c). Also when yuéy ye. . . dé take up what precedes, a8 dpowds ye Dorwv 
vomobérns kai Timoxpdrns: Oudv ye... 66€D, 24.106, Furthermore after rexuj- 
prov dé (994), as T. 2. 50. 

c. Repeats a significant word or phrase of the earlier sentence (anaphora). 
Thus, cat drip doxel raira, dvarewdtw riv xeipat dvéreway Ewavtes and let him 
who approves this, hold up his hand; they alt held up their hands X. A. 3. 2. 33. 
In poetry a thought is often repeated in a different form by means of a juxta- 
posed sentence (8. Tr. 1082). 

d. Sets forth a contrast in thought to the preceding. This is commoner in 
poetry than in prose. Thus, wéddorvra tabra> rOv rpoxeévwy 7. ph mpdocev 
this lies in the future; the present must be thy care S. Ant. 1334. 

e. Introduces a new thought or indicates a change to a new form of expres- 
sion. Thus, ddr trdéov, fn. mpOrdv ye trouricare & édéyere but we must pro- 
ceed, said he. First recatl to my mind what you were saying P. Ph. 91. 

f. Is introduced by a word stressed by emotion, as raira D. 3.32, yd 4,29, 


On juxtaposition of participles, see 2147. 


COORDINATION IN PLACE OF SUBORDINATION — PARATAXIS 


2168. The term paratawis (rapdragis arranging side by side), as 
here employed, is restricted to the arrangement of two independent 
sentences side by side, though one is in thought subordinate to the 
other. 

a. In Greek, wapdrakis means simply codrdination in general, as wrérass 
means subordination. 


2169. In many cases parataxis is a common form of expression 
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not only in the earlier language of Homer, but also in Attic prose 
and poetry- 


So frequently in Attic prose with xal, ré... xat, dua... xal, dds... xal, 
and with é¢ meaning for. Thus, 759 6¢ fy dye... Kai of Koplvéio: rpiyvav éxpot- 
ovro it was already late and (for when) the Curinthians started to row astern 
T. 1.50, xal #59 Te Fv wept wiPoveay dyopay cal Epyovrac.. . xApoxes and it was 
already about the time when the market-place fills and (= when) heralds arrived 
XK. A. 2.1.7, xai dua ratr’ Beye xal dye and as soon as he said this, he departed 
X.H. 7. 1. 28, éricracbe udvor TOv EXAAvwy Tods dyadods Avipas Tidy: ehpjoere 5é 

. wap byiv atpariyols dyabods (dvaxeuevovs) you alone among the Greeks 
know how to honour men of merit; for you will find statues of brave generals 
set up among you Lyc. 51. Cp. cxépacée 5€ T. 1. 143, 

a. Temporal conjunctions, as #vfca, are rarely used to introduce such clauses, 
which often indicate a sudden or decisive occurrence or simultaneous action. 

b. Thucydides is especially foud of cal or ré to codrdinate two ideas, one of 
which is subordinate to the other. 


2170. Parataxis often occurs when a thought naturally subordinate is made 
independent for the sake of emphasis or liveliness. Such rhetorical parataxis 
occurs chiefly in the orators and in Pindar. So especially when xév and dé are 
used to codrdinate two contrasted clauses, the former of which is logically sub- 
ordinate and inserted to heighten the force of the latter. Here English uses 
whereas, while. Thus, alexpdy éors, ef eyo pev rd epya TGv drép buGy wovwy bre 
pewva, busts 5é unde Tods Noyous adTay dvékece it is a shame that, whereas I have 
undergone the toil of exertions in your cause, you will not endure even their 
recital D. 18. 160. 


2171. There exist many traces in Greek of the use of the older 
coérdination in place of which some form of subordination was 
adopted, either entirely or in part, in the later language. 


a. Thus several relative pronouns and adverbs were originally demonstrative, 
and as such pointed either to the earlier or the later clause. So 6, 4, 76 (1105, 
cp. 1114): redxea o dfevdprte, rd of rope xddxeos “Apys (H 146) meant originally 
he stripped him of his arms; these brazen Ares had given him. téws so long is 
properly demonstrative, but has acquired a relative function in cal réws éort 
kaipés, dvriddBecbe TOy rpaypatwr and while there is time, take our policy in 
hand D.1.20. 


2172. Homer often places two thoughts in juxtaposition without any regard 
for logical connection. This is especially common with d¢, ré, cal, adrdp, éddd. 
Thus, rodvs & dpupaydes ex’ aire dvipGy 75€ xyvdv, drs ré cdiow (for ofs) ives 
brwdrev and there ts loud clamour around him af men and of dogs, and sleep is 
gone from them K 185. 

a. So also in clauses preceded by a relative word; as efos 6 ra00 dppaiwe 
2+ €x 0 ‘Bdévy Gardpow . . . Frubev while he was pondering on this, (but) 
Helen came forth from her chanwber 6120, 8s xe Ceots érerefOnrat, pada 7 &xdvov 
avroi whonver obeys the gods, (and) him they hear A218. 

b. This use appears even in Attic prose ; as oixodor 3 év wig TGv ynawy od 
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peyady, Kadetras 6é (for % xade?rac) Acrdpa& they dwell in one of the islands that 
is not large, and it (which) is called Lipara T. 3.88. Cp. also 2887. 


SYNTAX OF THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


2173. A complex sentence consists of a principal sentence and 
one or more subordinate, or dependent, sentences. The principal 
sentence, as each subordinate sentence, has its own subject and 
predicate. The principal sentence of a complex sentence is called 
the principal clause, the subordinate sentence is called the subordi- 
nate clause. The principal clause may precede or follow the sub- 
ordinate clause. 


2174, The principal clause may have any form of the simple sen- 
tence. 

a. Parentheses belonging to the thought of the entire sentence, but standing 
in no close grammatical relation to it, count as principal clauses. So ofyat, 
Soxd, dnul, opGs ; oda, old’ rc certainly (2585), eb tod know well, alrodual ce I 
beseech thee ; w&s (récov) Boxels ; and wés ofec ; in the comic poets and Euripides, 
etc. Some of these expressions are almost adverbial. 


2175. The subordinate clause is always introduced by a subor- 
dinating conjuuction, as e tf, éred since or when, dre that, ews until, etc. 


2176. A finite mood in a subordinate clause may be influenced by 
the tense of the principal clause. If the verb of the principal clause - 
stands in a secondary tense, the verb of the subordinate clause is 
often optative instead of indicative or subjunctive, as it would have 
been after a primary tense. Dependence of mood after a secondary 
tense is never indicated by the subjunctive. 


2177. Each tense in a subordinate clause denotes stage of action; 
the time is only relative to that of the leading verb. A subordinate 
clause may be marked by change of person in verb and pronoun. — 


2178. A subordinate clause in English may be expressed in Greek 
by a predicate adjective or substantive. Cp. 1169, 2647. 


2179. A subordinate clause may be coérdinate in structure. 

érel & Hobéver Adpetos kal baudareve TerevThy Tod Blov, éBovderd of rw watde 
wapetvar but when Darius was ill and suspected that his end was near, he wished 
his two sons to be by him X. A.1.1.1. 

a. Soa relative clause, though properly subordinate, may be equivalent to a 
“cobrdinating clause: ef 8’ ipels Edo Te yboeobe, 8 wh yevouro, rly oteoP adrhy 
pixny tev; but if you decide otherwise, — and may this never come to pass !— 
what do you think will be her feelings? D. 28.21. In such cases ds is equivalent 
to xal obros, obros dé, obras yap. 


2iso. A clause dependent upon the principal clause may itself be 
followed by a clause dependent upon itself (a sub-dependent clause). 


. 
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ot & 2deyor (principal clause) dr: wepl srovdGy Hovey &vdpes (dependent clause) 
otrcves ixavol goovrat ... dmayyetha: (sub-dependent clause) and they said that 
they had come with regard to a truce and were men who were competent to 
» report X. A. 2. 3, 4. 


2181. A verb common to two clauses is generally placed in one 
clause and omitted from the other (so especially in comparative and 
Telative clauses). 

rep (rixn) del Bédriow (scil. émipedeirac) } puets judy abt Gv éxcuedotpeba for- 
tune, which always cares better for us than we for ourselves D. 4.12. Also as in 
English : 6 re d¢ pédrere (rpiocey), ... eb0ts .. . mpdcoere but whatever you 
intend, do it at once T.7.15. In comparative clauses with ody Gowep (or ws) 
the main and the subordinate clause are sometimes compressed, the predicate 
of the clause with oéx being supplied from the deep clause, which is made 
independent; as ovx (oddév av éylyvero) Sorep viv TotTwy obdev ylyvera: repl 
abréy it would not be as now, when none of these things is done for him P.S. 
189 c. 


ANTICIPATION (OR PROLEPSIS) 


2182. The subject of the dependent clause is often anticipated 
and made the object of the verb of the principal clause. This trans- 
ference, which gives a more prominent place to the subject of the 
subordinate clause, is called anticipation or prolepsis (apédnyus taking 
before). : 

Soca S abrhy ph Te Bovhedoy véov but I fear lest she may devise something 
untoward Th. Med. 87, Béet adrév dre pécov Exou rob Mepoikod etparedparos he knew 
that he held the eentre of the Persian army X. A.1.8. 21, éwepédrero adrdy srs 
dei dvipdroba Siaredoier he took care that they should always continue to be slaves 
X.C.8.1.44. Note dpgs roy edrpdrefor as HOUs Bios thou scest how sweet is the 
luxurious life BB. fr. 1052. 3. 

a. Anticipation is especially common after verbs of saying, seeing, hearing, 
knowing, fearing, effecting. 

b. When a subordinate clause defines a verbal idea consisting of a verb and 
a substantive, its subject may pass into the principal clause as a genitive depend- 
ing on the substantive of that clause: #AGe 58 Kai rots’ AOnvalas edOds  dyyeNa 
7& mbdewy bri adectaor and there came straightway to the Athenians also the 
report that the cities had revolted T. 1.61 (= 6r. ai wodes dpeoracc). 

c. The subject of the dependent clause may be put first in its own clause: 
éntxerphewper elrely, dvdpela rl ror’ éorly let us try to say what courage is P. Lach. 
190 d. 

d. The object of the subordinate clause may be anticipated and made the 
object of the principal clause, Thus, edpdra 6 Aapelos Thy réxxny el érlorarto 
Darius asked if he understood the art Hat. 3. 130. 

e. A-still freer use is seen in é@abpatev adtov 6 Atcoavdpos ws kaha Ta Sévdpa 
ety Lysander marvelled at the beauty of his trees (for ra dévipa abrod ws xT.) 
X. 0. 4 21. 
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ASSIMILATION OF MOODS 


2183. The mood of a subordinate clause which is intimately con- 
nected with the thought of the clause on which it depends, is often 
assimilated to the mood of that clause. Such subordinate clauses 
may be simply dependent or sub-dependent (2180). 

a. This idiom is most marked in Unreal and Less Vivid Future conditions 
where the mood of the protasis is the same as that of the principal clause. It 
is also very common when a past indicative or an optative attracts the mood of a 
subordinate clause introduced by a relative word referring to indefinite persons 
or things or to an indefinite time or place. But subordinate clauses standing in 
a less close relation to the main clause, because they do not continue the same 
mental attitude but present a new shade of thought, retain their mood unassimi- 
lated ; e.g. a relative clause, or a temporal clause expressing purpose, after an 
unreal condition may stand in the optative (Is, 4.11, P.R. 600e). On the other 
hand, there are many cases where the writer may, or may not, adopt modal 
assimilation without any great difference of meaning. The following sections 
give the chief occurrences of mood-assimilation apart from that found in Unreal 
and Less Vivid Future conditions (2802, 2529) : 


2184. An indicative referring simply to the present or past 
Temains unassimilated. 


tuvevéyxot yey Taira ws Bouhbucda may this result as we desire T. 6. 20, vingy & 
Gri wiow pédre cuvaleerv. but may that prevail which is likely to be for the com- 
mon weal D,4.51, éveddy dtarpdiwuar d déouac, tie when I shall have transacted 
what Iwant, Iwill return X. A. 2.3.29. 


2185. Assimilation to the Indicative. —The subordinate clause takes 
a past tense of the indicative in dependence on a past tense of the 
indicative (or its equivalent) denoting unreality. 

a. Conditional relative clauses: ef udy yap Fv por xphmara, értunoduny av 
Xenudrwv dra Eehrov exreicey for if I had money, I should have assessed my 
penalty at the full sum that I was likely to pay VP. A. 388b, ef . . . xarepnaptipovy 
& uh cadds FS dxoy bé Wricrauny, Seiwa av Epy waoxew ba’ €uod tf I brought in 
as evidence against him matters which I did not know certainly but had learned 
by hearsay, he would have said that he was suffering a grave injustice at my 
hands Ant. 5. 74. 

b. Temporal clauses: ov« av éravéyny. . ., Ews drereipadny THs coplas Tav- 
tryst IT would not have ceased until I had made trial of this wisdom P. Crat.396¢, 
éxpiy . . . wip wpérepov wept Tay buodoyouuérwy cupBovreverw, mply wept Tar auger 
oByroupevay jas €dldakav they ought not to have given advice concerning the mat- 
ters of common agreement before they instructed us on the matters in dispute 
L 4. 19. 

ce. Final clauses: here the principal clause is an unfulfilled wish, an unful- 
filled apodosis, or a question with od; and the indicative in the final clause 
denotes that the purpose was not or cannot be attained, and cannot be reached 
by the will of the speaker, Thus, ef yap Seow ofol re eivat of roddol Ta peyeoTa 
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kaka epydtecbas, iva olol re foav xal dyad Ta peyora Would that the many were 
able to work the greatest evil in order that they might be able (as they are not) to 
work also the greatest good P.Cr.44d, éBovdduny ay Sluwva thy abrhy yun 
éuot Zxew tva . . .. pgdlws Eyvwre Ta dixara / shouid have liked Simon to be of the 
same opinion as myself tn order that you might easily have rendered a just verdict 
L. 3.21, ee 7a evéxupa Tore haPety, ws und’ ef EBotdero édtvaro éararay I ought to 
have taken security at the time in order that he could not have deceived us evenif 
he wished X. A.7. 6. 23, rl 597° otk Epp’ duavrov riod" dwd wérpas, Brus 7 Sv wavT oY 
révov drnprdyny; why indeed did I not hurt myself from this rock, that I might 
have been freed from all these toils ? A. Pr. 747. 

N. 1. —In this (post-Homeric) construction, iva is the regular conjunction in 
prose ; ws and érws are rare. dy is very rarely added and is suspected (Is. 11. 6, 
P. L. 959 e). 

N. 2. — Assimilation does not take place when the final clause i is the essential 
thing and sets forth a real future purpose of the agent of the leading verb, or does 
not show whether or not the purpose was realized. This occurs especially after 
tva = eo consilio ut, rarely after dérws (X.A.7. 6.16); after ds only in poetry and 

‘Xenophon. The subjunctive or optative is used when the purpose of the agent, 
and not the non-fulfilment of the action, is emphasized. Thus, xairoc xphv ce 

. Rrovroy wh ypdpew h exetvoy Mev, ody, ty b Pode od yéynraL, rdvTa Th 
mpaypara cuvrapdta you ought either not tu have proposed this law or to have 
repealed the other; not to have thrown eves puehoity into confusion. to accomplish 
your desire D. 24. 44, 

d. Causal clauses (rarely, as D.50.67). Modal assimilation never takes 
place in indirect questions or in clauses dependent on a verb of fearing. 


2186. Assimilation to the Optative.—When an optative of the 
principal clause refers to future time (potential optative and optative 
of Meer the subordinate clause takes the optative by assimilation 
in the following cases. . 

a. Conditional relative clauses (regularly): ras yap dy (1832) ris, & ye wh 
érigraito, Taira copes etn; for how could any one be wise in that which he does 
not know ? X.M.4. 6.7, tls pisety Sdvacr’ dv bp’ ob eldetn xadds Te kal dyads vout- 
fépevos; who could hate one by whom he knew that he was regarded as both 
beautiful and good ? X.8. 8.17, epdoe ris qv Exagros eidein réxyny would that 
every man would practise the craft that he understood Ar. Vesp, 1431, ris av... 
poror (1832), dares Siayyeibee Taw elow xaxd Would that some one would come to 
report within my tale of woe E. Hel, 435. 

N. 1.—lIf the relative has a definite antecedent, assimilation does not take 
place ; but not all relative clauses with an indefinite antecedent are assimilated, 
Cp. domep av ipdy exacros alc xuvbein riy rdkey ewety fy dy rax6G ev 7G Tworeue as 
each one of you would be ashamed to leave the post to which he may be appointed 
in war Aes. 3.7 

N. 2.— A relative clause depending on an infinitive rarely takes the optative: 
GAA TOD yey adrdy heyety d yu) TaPBs eldely elpyer Gar Set one should abstain from 
saying oneself what one does not know for certain X.C.1.6.19. (See 2578.) 

b. Temporal clauses (regularly) : re@valny, bre poe unxére radra pédor may I 
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die when these things ro longer delight me Mimnermus 1.2, 6 pév éxdv meviov 
payor &y érére Boddorro he who starves of his own free will can cat whenever he 
wishes KX. M, 2. 1,18, ef 8¢ rdvu orovidtor payely, frou Av bri mapa tats -yuraskly 
doriv, @ws taparelvatue ToOrov KTA. but if he was very desirous of eating, I would 
teld him that ‘he was with the women” until I had tortured him, ete. X.C.1. 
3.11, Brow pre, rply pdOowe perish not yet... until I learn &. Ph. 961. 
But od« vy dwréNouue mpiv av ravrdraoey } dyopa dvOg I shall not be leaving 
until the gathering in the market-place ts quite dispersed X. 0.12.1. 

c. Final and object clauses (rarely in prose, but occasionally after an opta- 
tive of wish in poetry): repguqv (4x) uh mpbow tudr elvar, tra, & ov Katpds etn, 
éripavelny Iwill try to keep not far away srom you, tn order that, tf there should 
be any occasion, I may show myself X. C. 2.4.17 (and five other cases in Xen.); 
Zor Srws yévorro 7 Gv5’ epol AurApiss may she come to prove my Wiberator from 
this affliction A, Eum. 297. Ordinarily the subjunctive or future indicative is 
retained, a8 éxvolny dv els ra rota euBalvery & Kipos fylv doly ph juds . . . xaTa- 
Sion I should hesitate to embark on the vessels which Cyrus might give us lest he 
sink us X. A. 1. 3.17, reOvalyy, Slxny ériels 7G ddixobvTs, tva wh evOdde pévw 
karayéhacros let me die, when J have punished him who has done me wrong, that 
Imay not remain here a laughing-stock P.A.28 d. 

d. Indirect questions, when the direct question was a deliberative subjunctive: 
otx ay €xoes efe\Pby 8 re xpGo cavTe if you should escape, you would not know 
what todo with yourself P. Cr. 45 b (= rf xypGpar;), But wheia direct question 
or a direct quotation stood in the indicative, that mood is retained, as eZ dao- 
Saxbely thas xXph iryetoba: rod rraciov if it should be settled who must lead the 
square X. A. 3, 2. 36. 

e. Very rarely in relative clauses of purpose (P. R.578 e possibly); after dare 
€X.C.5. 5. 30), and in dependent statements with dr: or os (X.C. 3. 1. 28). 

f. Assimilation and non-assimilation may occur in the same sentence (F. 
Bacch, 1384 ff,) 


2187. An optative referring to general past time ina general sup- 
position usually assimilates the mood of a conditional relative or 
temporal clause depending on that optative. 

exaper ordre rdxwora ruxdrras Gy Séowro droméumo: but he was wont to rejoice 
whenever he dismissed without delay his petitioners with their requests granted 
Cit. obtaining what they wanted) X.Ag. 9.2, But the indicative may remain 
unassimilated, as éxddec de cal éripa drére revds toe roodrdy re roujoavras 5 avdtis 
éBovdero morelty and he was wont to honour with an invitation any whom he saw 
practising anything that he himself wished them to do X. C. 2.1. 30. 

So when the optative refers to past time through dependence on @ verb of 
past time, as mporxaddy rods pldous éerovdaiodoyetro ws Sndoly ovs Tina summoning 
his friends he used to carry on a serious conversation with them in order to show 
whom he honoured X,A.1.9.28 (here rizusq wonld be possible). 


2188. Assimilation to the Subjunctive. — Conditional relative clauses 
and temporal clauses referring to future or general present time, if 
dependent on a subjunctive, take the subjunctive. 

a. In reference to future time: r&r mparyudrwv Tods Bovdevopevous (tyete bac 
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det), tv’ dv exelvors oxy, Taira mparryra men of counsel must guide events in 
order that whut they resolve shall be accomplished D. 4.39. 

b. In reference to general present time: o¥5', érecddv Sv av wplytae xipws 
ryévatas, TE mpodéry TuuBobrAM Tepi TOv howdy Ere xpHra. nor when he has becoine 
master of what he purchases, does he any longer employ the traitor to advise him 
concerning his plans for the future D. 18.47. But the indicative may occur 
CD. 22, 22). 


CLASSES OF SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


2189. Subordinate clauses are of three classes: 


1. Substantival clauses: in which the subordinate clause plays the 
part of a substantive and is either the subject or the object: d)Aor 
nv | ore eyyis wov Bactrkeds yy it was plain that the king was somewhere 
hard by X. A, 2.3.6, ob« tore | 5 te wocetre you do not know what you 
are doing 1. 5.16. ; 

2. Adjectival (attributive) clauses: in which the subordinate 
clause plays the part of an adjective, and contains a relative whose 
antecedent (expressed or implied) stands in the principal clause: 
Réye OF Thy émtotoAny | av aepe DBidvarmos come read the letier which 
Philip sent D.18.39 (= ri brs Srdrrov rep dbeioar). 

3. Adverbial clauses: in which the subordinate clause plays the 
part of an adverb or adverbial expression modifying the principal 
clause in like manner as an adverb modifies a verb. 


Kpavyhy wohdhhy érolouy kadodvres ddAHAOUS, Gore Kal rovs wodeulovs dxobew they 
made a loud noise by calling each other so that even the enemy heard them X. A. 
2.2.17 (here dere . . . dxovew may be regarded as having the force of an ad- 
verb: aud in a manner audible even to the enemy); r&s av oBy bp0&s Sixdoore 
mepl abr&y; el TobTous éagere Tov vomfbuevoy Epxor diopocapévovs KaTyyopioa: KTH. 
how then would you judge correctly about them? if you permit (i.e. by permit- 
ting) them to make their accusations after having sworn the customary oath, etc. 
Ant. 5.90. Cp. 1095 end. 


2190. Accordingly all complex sentences may be classified as Sub- 
stantival sentences, Adjectival sentences, and Adverbial sentences. 
This division is, in general, the basis of the treatment of complex 
sentences in this book, except when, for convenience, closely con- 
nected constructions are treated together; as in the case of (adverb- 
ial) pure final clauses and (substantival) object clauses after verbs 
of effort and of fearing. 


a. Some sentences may be classed both as substantival and adverbial, as 
clauses with dere and érws, An adverbial or adjectival clause may assume a 
substantival character (2247, 2488). 


Complex sentences are considered in the following order: Ad- 
verbial, Adjectival, Substantival. 
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ADVERBIAL GOMPLEX SENTENCES (2193-2487) 


2191. In an adverbial complex sentence the subordinate clause 
denotes some one of the following adverbial relations: purpose 
(2193), cause (2240), result (2249), condition (2280), concession 
£53699 time (2383), comparison (24 3). 


2192. An adverbial sentence is introduced by a relative conjunc- 
tion denoting purpose, cause, resulé, etc. 


PURPOSE CLAUSES (FINAL CLAUSES) 


2193, Final clauses denote purpose and are introduced _ by iva, 
ows, dos in order that, that (Lat, ut) ; negative i iva. PM, onus Ph Os pA), 
and py alone, lest (Lat ne). 

a. Also by Spa, strictly while, until, in Epic and Lyric; and éws in Epic 
(2418). tva is the chief final conjunction in Aristophanes, Herodotus, Plato, 
and the orators. It is the ouly purely final conjunction in that it does not limit 
the idea of purpose by the idea of time (like é@pa and éws), or of manner (like 
Srws and ws); and therefore never takes dy (xév), since the purpose is regarded 
as free from all conditions (2201 b). émws is the chief final conjunction in 
Thucydides, and in Xenophon (slightly more common than !va). ds often shows 
the original meaning in which way, how, as (cp. 2578, 2989). It is rare in prose, 
except in Xenophon, and does not occur on inscriptions; rare in Aristophanes, 
but common in tragedy, especially in Euripides. 4 is very rare in prose, except 
in Xenophon and Plato (py od is very rare in Homer and in Attic: X. M. 2.2. 14). 

b. Jn order that no one is iva (etc.) wadels ov ye} ris, in Order that . . . never 
is tva (etc.) wirore or uh Tore, and in order that .. . not is undé after uy. 

2194, Final clauses were developed from original codrdination, 

Odare pe btti TdxLTTA* TUAGS Aldao repicw Dury me with all speed; let me 
pass the gates of Hades Y71, where we have a sentence of will added without 
any connective ; and (negative) dadariye wh te voroy “Hon depart lest Hera 
observe aught A522 (originally let Hera not observe anything, 1802), Even in 
Attic, where subordination is regular, the original form of coérdination can be 
(theoretically) restored, as in kal ce rpds . . . OeGv ixvobuas wip mpodods Huds yévy 
and I entreat thee by the gods | do not forsake us 8. Aj. 588. We can no longer 
trace the original codrdination with fva and as. 


2195. A final clause stands in apposition to rovrov &exa or dia todTo 
expressed or understood. Thus, éxkAynoiay rovrov exo. Evyiyayov bras 
Moki ibe I have convened an assembly for this reason that I may remind 
you T.2.60. Here rovrov é&vexa might be omitted. 


2196, The verb of a final clause stands in the subjunctive after 
an introductory primary tense, in the optative (sometimes in the 
subjunctive, 2197) after a secondary tense. 


ypidw iva éxudbys I write (ou this account) that you may learn. 
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ypddw iva py expdOns I write (on this account) that you may not 
learn. 

eypaxfa ta expdbors (or expaOns) I wrote (on this account) that you 
might learn. 

éypayta ta py éxpdGots (or éxudOns) I wrote (on this account) that 
you might not learn. 


katdpeve tva kat wept cod Bouevowpefa remain behind that we may consider 
your case also X.A.6,6.28, Bacwreds alpetras ody iva cavTod Kad&s éripedfra, 
GAN twa kal of Edduevor 80 atray eb pdtTwor a king is chosen, not that he may care 
for his own interest however nobly, but that those who choose him may prosper 
through him X.M.8.2.3, wapaxadets iarpods brws ph éwobdvy you call in physi- 
cians in order that he may not die X. M.2.10. 2, gUAaxas cupméwre (hist, pres., 
1883) . . . 8rws amd rdv duexwprdy duddrroev atrdy he sent guards along in 
order that they might guard him from the rough parts of the country X.C. 
1.4.7, cal dua tabr’ elmdy dvéarn os wh wédrdoiro AAA Tepalvoiro Ta Séovra and 
with these words on his lips he stood up in order that what was needful might not - 
be delayed but be done at once X.A.3.1.47, wy credde wrovrety wh raxds wévys 
yéon haste not to be rich lest thou scon become poor Men. Sent.368, For the 
optative after an optative, see 2186 c. 


2197. After a secondary tense, the subjunctive may be used in 
place of the optative. 

a. In the narration of past events, the subjunctive sets forth a person’s pre- 
vious purpose in the form in which he conceived his purpose. Thus (74 mola) 
"ABpoxduas . . . catéxaveey tva yi) Kipos diaBy Abrocomas burned the boats in 
order that Cyrus might (may) not cross X.A.1.4.18. Here the thought of A. 
was ‘I will bum the boats that Cyrus may not cross’ (‘va u# dap), and is given 
in a kind of quotation. 

N.—- Thucydides and Herodotus prefer this vivid subjunctive; the poets, 
Plato, and Xenophon, the optative. In Demosthenes, the subjunctive and opta- 
tive are equally common, 

pb. When the purpose (or its effect) is represented as still continuing in the 
present. See the example in 2195. This use is closely connected with a. 

c. After ri od, ri obv od, and the aorist indicative : 7! of odyi ra wey relxn 
gudaxy éxupa érorjoaper bres dv (2201) co oG Hoxrh.; why then do we not make 
your walls strong by a garrison that they may be safe for you, etc. ? X.C.5.4, 37. 
Here the sentence with émo.joaper is practically equivalent to one with moimjawuer. 


2198. The alternative construction of final clauses with subjunctive or opta- 
tive is that of implicit indirect discourse (2622). The subjunctive is always 
possible instead of the optative. Observe that the subjunctive for the optative 
is relatively past, since the leading verb is past. 


2199. After a secondary tense both subjunctive and optative may 
be used in the same sentence. 


vats of Koptv@io: .. . érdhpouy dows vavpaxlas re dromepdcwar .. ., Kal Tas 
ddcddas attr Gr hocoy oi év TH Navadaeryp *AOqvaton kodGorev dvalpey the Corinthians 
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manned... ships both to try a naval battle and that the Athenians at Naupactus 
might be less able to prevent their transports from putting out to sea ‘T.7. 17. 

a. In some cases, especially when the subjunctive precedes, the subjunctive 
may express the immediate purpose, the realization of which is expected ; while 
the optative expresses the less immediate purpose conceived as a consequence of 
the action of the subjunctive or as a mere possibility. 


2200. The optative is very rare after a primary tense except when 
that tense implies a reference to the past as well as to the present. 

otxovrat iva wh Soler Slxnv they have gone away that they might not suffer pun- 
iskment L. 20.21. Here otyovra: is practically equivalent to ¢¢vyor, and the 
optative defer shows that the purpose was conceived in the past. On the opta- 
tive (without dv) by assimilation after an optative, see 2186 c. 


2201. drws with the subjunctive sometimes takes dy in positive 
clauses, 

roir’ atrd viv Sidacy’, drws dy exudOw tell me now this very thing, that I may 
learn 8. O.C. 575, dies fads Srws av cldGuer you will guide us tr order that we 
may know X.C. 6. 2, 21. 

a. d&g and édpa with dy or xé occur in poetry, especially in Homer. os dv 
(first in Aeschylus) is very rare in Attic prose, but occurs eight times in Xeno- 
phon; as &s 3 av udOys . .., dvrdxovcov but that you may learn, hear me in turn 
X. A, 2.5.16. This use must not be confused with as 4» in conditional relative 
clauses (2565). — Sms av is more common than simple érws in Aristophanes and 
Plato, far less common in Xenophon, It is regular in official and legal language. 
—iva ay is not final, but local (wherever, 2567). The original meaning of tva 
was local and denoted the end to be reached. 

b. &» (xé) does not appreciably affect the meaning. Originally these particles 
seem to have bad a limiting and conditional force (1762): os dy in whatever 
way, that so (ep. so = in order that so) as in ‘*Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day? (Bishop Ken), and cp. os with dre rpéry in 
iconv 7d TlbGixdy parretor, ws wdfoue dry rpdtwp warp dlxas dpoluny IT came to the 
Pythian shrine that I might learn in what way I might avenge my father 8. Tl. 
33, With dws dv cp. é4y rus. Both drws and ws were originally relative adverbs 
denoting manner (how, cp. 2578), but when they became conjunctions (¢n order 
that), their limitation by dy ceased to be felt. 


2202, as dv and gus dy with the optative oceur very rarely in 
Attic prose Gn Xenophon especially), and more drequendy after 
secondary than after primary tenses. 


Zdcoxe xphpata’ Avradkldg srws dv whypwoévros vauTixod... of te AOnvaior . . . 
Baddovy THs elphrys rpocddowro he gave money to Antalcidas in order that, ia 
fleet were manned, the Athenians might be more disposed to peace X. 1. 4.8. 16. 
ws dy final must be distinguished from as &» consecutive (2278). 

a. Homer has afew cases of as dv (xé) and Sgp’ dv (xé); twa ney once (#156). 
Hat. has ws dv, éxws dy rarely. 

b. After primary tenses the optative with &» is certainly, after secondary 
tenses probably, potential. Its combination with the final conjunction produces 
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a conditional relative clause in which the relative and interrogative force of dws 
and os comes to light. With émws é» the final force is stronger than with as dv. 
In the example quoted above, rAnpwOévros vaurixod represents the protasis (ei 
vauTikoy mAnpwheln) to dy mpocdéowro. 


2203. The future indicative is used, especially in poetry, after 
éxos (rarely after as, ddpa, and y7) in the same sense as the sub 
junctive, 

obde dc’ ay Edo TpéGovrat F drws paxodvra: nor are they maintained for any 
other single purpose than for fighting (lit. how they shall fight) X. C. 2.1.21, 
atyaé’, dmws wh medoeral (fut.) rus... yAdoons xdpiv 5 wavt’ dwayyethy (subj.) 
rdde keep silence, lest some one hear and report all this for the sake of talk 
A. Ch. 265. In prose the future occurs with érws in Xenophon and Andocides. 
This nsage is an extension of that after verbs of effort (2211). 


2204. The principal clause is sometimes omitted. 

i’ éx rovrwy dptwuar to begin with this T). 21.48. ta ri, originally to what 
end (cp. 946), and ws 7f are also used colloquially : tva ri ratra rA¢yes; why do 
you say this ? P. A.26d. 


2205. By assimilation of mood, final clauses may take a past 
tense of the indicative without dv (2185 c) or the optative without 
ay (2186 c.) 


2206. Equivalents of a Final Clause.— The common methods of 
expressing purpose may be illustrated by the translations (in Attic) 
of they sent a herald to announce - 


éxeuiay kypuxa tva (rus) érayyéddorro (2196). 

éxeppay kypuKa datis (ds) drayyedetrat (2554), 

éreuway xnpuxa drayyedotvra (2065), drayyédAovta (rare, 2065). 
éreppor knptxa ds darayyeAotvra (2086 c). 

érepwav kyptxa drayyéAcy (rare in prose, 2009). 

érepwav Kyptxa Tod drayyé\Aew (2032 e,.often in Thucydides). 
exepiay knpvxa brtp (vexa) Tod drayyé\Acv (2032 g). 

For dore denoting an intended result, see 2267. 


OBJECT CLAUSES 


2207. Two types of object (substantival) clauses are closely con- 
nected in construction with final clauses. 

1. Object clauses after verbs of effort. 

2. Object clauses after verbs of fearing. 

Both stand in apposition to a demonstrative expressed or implied. 

ovdéva det Touro unxXavacOat, Irws dwopebkerar ray Tocdy Odvaroy no man ought 
to contrive (this) how he shall escape death at any cost P. A.39a, wnxavao@ar 


Beas Td oOua .. . Kou? to contrive how he might bring home the body Hat. 2. 
121 ¥, alrd rofro PoBodua, wh . . . ob SuvnOG SyGoae wepi Tay rpayudTtov Tam 
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afraid of this very thing, namely, that I may not Le able to make the case plain 
D.41. 2, époBetro . . . wy od divarro. . . e&edMeiy he was afraid that he could - 
not escape X, A. 3. 1.12. 


2208. Connection of Final with Object Clauses. — (1) Final clauses 
proper denote a purpose to accomplish or avert a result, which pur- 
pose is set forth in a definite action. (2) Object clauses after verbs 
of effort consider means to accomplish or avert a result; the action 
of the subordinate clause is the object purposed. Such clauses are 
incomplete final clauses, because, though the purpose is expressed, 
the action taken to effect the purpose is not expressed. (8) Object 
clauses after verbs of fearing deprecate an undesired result or express 
fear that a desired result may not be accomplished. According to 
the form of expression employed, the construction of these three 
kinds of clansés may differ in varying degree or be identical. Thus 
compare these usages of Attic prose: 


(1) rapaxade? tarpév Saws yn drobdvy (Common) 
mapaxadel larpov Gras pa dofaveltat (occasionally) 
mapaxarel tat pov pr} darofdvy (rare) 
he summons a physician in order that he may not die. 
(2) émipereirar Srws yi) dxofavetras (common) 
ertpedetrat drws py dro8évy (occasionally) 
he takes care that he shall not die. 
pa px darobdvns (occasionally) see to it that you do not die. 
(8) oBetrae py éro$dvy (common) 
poBeira: draws pi) érobdvy (occasionally) 
poBelra dws pa) droGaveitas (occasionally) 
he is afraid lest he die. 


OBJECT CLAUSES AFTER VERBS OF EFFORT 


2209. Object clauses after verbs of effort are introduced by dus, 
rarely by os (Herodotus, Xenophon), scarcely ever by Wa. The nega- 
tive 1s p%. 

2210. Verbs of effort include verbs denoting to take care or pains, 
to strive. 


eripedotpat, péAce pou, pederd, ppovpd, apdvoway exe, Povrctopar, pyxavdpar, 
mapackevdfopar, mpobtpoipat, mpaTro, wavra oud (rolotpar), orovddtw, etc. 

a. The same construction follows certain verbs of will signifying to ask, com- 
mand, entreat, exhort, and forbid, and which commonly take the infinitive 
(alr&, Séopat, rapayyéddw, iketedw, Sia- or mapaKkeActopar, dmayopedw, etc. ). 
" b. Some verbs take, by analogy, but in negative clauses only, the construc- 
tion either of verbs of effort or of verbs of fearing. These verbs signify to see to 
a thing: 6p6, ekord (-otpar), éoxefapny, okentéov éori, typ; to be on one’s 
guard: eddaBotpar, ppovrife, Puddrre (-opat), See 2220. ; 

GREEK GRAM, — 32 
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These verbs inay take 2 with the infinitive. edrafoSuar and pvddrropa: take 
’ the infinitive when they mean to guard against doing something. 


_* 2211, Object clauses after verbs of effort take the future indica- 
tive with ézu; after primary and secondary tenses (rarely the opta- 
tive after secondary tenses, 2212). 


éripedodpat Srws Tatra tomjoe: I take care that he shall do this. 
exipeAodpat Omws pay Tatra roujoe [take care that he shall not do this. 
erepedoupny Gres Tatra woioe (roo) I took care that he should do 
this. 
- érepedovpny Gros py Tara romjoe (srotjaor) I took care that he should 
not do this. 


el dvaryny dott udxerbat, robro Sel wapacxevdcacbas Sus hs kpdricTa paxobpueta 
of it is necessary to fight, we must prepare to fight bravely X. A. 4. 6. 10, émpaccov 
brus Tis Bojbera Heer they were managing (this, that) how some reinforcements 
shoul€ come 'T. 3.4, cxoretabe roiro, rus wh dAdyous épofocy wdvov . .. &NAG Kal 
Zpyov ts Seckvberv Lover see to this, that they not only make specches but also are 
able to show some proof 1.2.12, cxewréov por Sdoxe? elvar . . . Saws ws dopané- 
orara dmyev (774) xal Srws Ta emirhbera ELouer it scems to me that we must con- — 
sider how we shall depart tn the greatest security and how we shall procure our 
provisions X.A.1.3.11. In bef ce dws Setters it is needful that thou prove 
8. Aj. 556 there is a confusion between de? detEas and the construction of 2213. 


2212: After secondary tenses the future optative occasionally 
occurs. 

érenédero Sxws pre dotro: phre drorol wore Ecowro he took care that they 
should never be without food or drink X.C.8..1. 48. 

a. The future optative occurs especially in Xenophon, and represents a 
thought that was originally expressed by the future indicative. Here the indica- 
tive would present the thought vividly, i.e. as it was conceived in the mind of 
the subject. 


2213. érus and drws py with the future indicative may be used 
without any principal clause, to denote an urgent exhortation or a 
warning. Originally the dros clause depended on oxdmet (oxometre), 
épa (Spare) see to wt; but the ellipsis was gradually forgotten and the 
construction used independently. 

Brus ofy ereabe Aripes Hoe rhs édevdeplas Fs Kéxtyc Oe be men worthy of the freec- 
dom which you possess X. A.1,7,.3, drws dé robro wy deddtecs uydéva but don't cell 
anybody this Ar. Nub, 824, and very often in Ar. This use is also preceded by 
dye (X.8.4.20). The third person is very rare (L. 1. 21). 


2214. Verbs of effort sometimes have the construction of final 
clauses, and take, though less often, érws with the present or second 
aorist subjunctive or optative (cp. 2196). The subjunctive may be 
used after secondary tenses. 


 éxpiccev . . . Swws rbdepos yévnras he tried to bring it about that war should 
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be occastoned T.1.57, dpa... drws ph rapa Sétav duodoyys see to it that tt does 
not prove that you acquiesce in what you do not really think P.Cr.49.c, ob pudd~ 
feo Bras uh... Seomdrny evpnte; will you not be on your guard lest you find 
a master? D.6.25, Future and subjunctive occur together in X.A.4.6.10. In 
Xenophon alone is the subjunctive (and optative) more common than the future. 

a. The object desired by the subject of a verb of effort is here expressed by 
the same construction as is the purpose in the mind of the subject of a final 
clause. 


2215. dy is sometimes added to érws with the subjunctive to 
denote that the purpose is dependent on certain circumstances. 

Orws ay... ol orparidrar rept 700 orparever Par Bovrevwrrat, TovTO Teipdcouat 
érepérerOa. I will endeavour to make it my care that the soldiers deliberate about 
continuing the war X.C.5, 5.48, unxyavyréor Strus by Siaptyy plans must be made 
for his eseape P.G. 481 a (the saine passage has éres with the subjunctive and 
the inture). In Attic this use occurs in Aristophanes, Xenophon, and Plato. 


2216, as and os dv with subjunctive and optative and Saws dy with the opta- 
tive occur in Xenophon, os &v and 8rws dy with the optative being used after 
primary and secondary tenses. Idt. has dxws dy after secondary tenses. The 
optative with os & and érws dy is potential. 


2217. After verbs meaning to consider, plan, and try drws or os with the 
subjunctive (with or without.«é) or optative is used by Homer, who does not 
employ the future indicative in object clauses denoting a purpose. Thus, ¢pd- 
teobar. . . bwmws Ke pyvnoripas . . . Kreivys consider how thou mayest slay the 
suitors a 295, welpa brus xev 84 ohy warpida yaiay tknar try that thou mayest 
come to thy native land 6 545, Here érws with the future indicative would 
be the normal Attic usage, 


2216. Verbs of will or desire signifying to ask, command, entreat, 
exhort, and forbid, which usually have an infinitive as their object, 
may take dws (rus py) with the future indicative (or optative) or 
the subjunctive (or optative). The drs clause states both the com- 
mand, ete. and the purpose in giving it. Between take care to do 
this and I bid you take care to do this the connection is close. Cp. 
impero, postulo with ut (ne). 

BraKededorrar Srws Tinwphoerat they urge him to take revenge P.R. 549 e, depoe- 
rad ipdvdrws . . . dleyy ph 60 he will entreat you that he may not suffer pun- 
tshment Ant. 1,28, rapayyéddovery bus av (2215) rHde TH hudpa TedeuTHoy they 
give orders (to the end) that he die to-day P.Ph.59e, Aaxeda:poviwy éSdovro 76 
vidicp’ bros perasTpadety they begged the Lacedacinonians that the decree might 
he changed Ay. Ach, 586, dwyyépeves brus py Toiro droxpevoluny you forbade me to 
give this answer P.R, 339 a, 

2219. Dawes’ Canon.—The rule formulated by Dawes and afterwards 
extended (that the jirsé aorist subjunctive active and middle after dws, érws yi, 
and od wy» is incorrect and should be emended) is applicable only in the case of 
verbs of effurt. After these verbs the future is far more common than subjunc- 
tive or optative (except in Xenophon), and some scholars would emend the 
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offending sigmatic subjunctives where they occur in the same sentence with — 
second aorists (as And.3.14) or even where the future has a widely different 
form (as éxrheveetrai, subj. éxrdedoy, cp. X. A. 5.6.21). 


VERBS OF CAUTION 


2220. Verbs of caution (2210 b, 2224 a) have, in negative clauses, 
the construction either of 

a. Verbs of effort, and take 8rws #4 with the future indicative: 

eVraPotpevo. Gros ph... olxyoopa: taking care that 1 do not As ke Ph. 
91 c, Epa Sxws yj cev dmoorHoorra beware lest they revolt from thee Hdt.3 

“pb. Verbs of fearing, and take uj (uq od) or rws wh (2230) with the sabjone 
tive (or optative) : 

épare uy wédwyev take care lest we suffer X.C.4.1.15, puddrrov dérws ph... els 
totvarrlov AOys be on your guard lest you come to the opposite X. M. 3. 6. 16, 
Srotrevouer . . . twas wh ob xowol dmoPATe we suspect that you will not prove 
impartial T.3.53, brorretoas wh thy Ovyarépa héyou, pero xrh. suspecting that he 
meant his daughter, he asked, etc. X.C. 5.2.9. So with a past indicative (2233). 


OBJECT CLAUSES WITH VERBS OF FEARING 


2221. Object clauses after verbs of fear and caution are intro- 
duced by py that, lest (Lat. ne), wy ot that . . . not, lest . . . not (Lat. 
ut = ne non). 

a. yp clauses denote a fear that something may or might happen; uh od 
clauses denote a fear that something may not or might not happen. Observe 
that the verb is negatived by od and not by yw, which expresses an apprehension 
that the result will take place. yu is sometimes, for convenience, translated by 
whether ; but it is not an indirect interrogative in such cases. 


2222. The construction of uy} after verbs of fearing has been developed from 
an earlier codrdinate construction in which #7 was not a conjunction (that, lest) 
but a prohibitive particle. Thus, defdw wy re rd 8yow (A470) I fear lest he may 
suffer, aught was developed from ZI fear+ may he not suffer aught (1802) ; 
gudaxh O€ tis... €orw, ph Adxos elcéhOgae wédrcy (G8 521) but let there be a 
guard, lest an ambush enter the city, where the clause uy — eirédOyot meant origi- 
nally may an ambush not enter. Here wu expresses the desire to avert some- 
thing (negative desire). 

a. When wy had become a pure conjunction of subordination, it was used 
even with the indicative and with the optative with &». Some scholars regard 
#4 with the indicative as standing for apa z# (hence an indirect interrogative). 
Observe that the character of a4 after verbs of fearing is different from that in 
final clauses, though the construction is the same in both cases. 


2223. For the use of the subjunctive, without a verb of fearing, with wu, 
see 1801, 1802; with nh of sce 1801, with of pq see 1804. 

2224. Verbs and expressions of fear are: hoPotpar, §éS01ka or S810, TapRS,- 
TpdS and wéppixa (mostly poetical); Saves elpr, Sewdy tor, Séos eri, hoBepds 
elpt, doBepdv éomt, etc. 
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a. Sometimes it is not actual fear that is expressed but only apprehension, 
aniety, suspicion, etc. These are the verbs and expressions of caution: oKva, 
AG5pS, dried, dmoriay xe Crapdxw), bromreta, tvOTpodpar, aleydvonar (rare), 
klvBtves got, mporSonia éori. Here belong also, by analogy, épa, oKomé, 
évvo, ebAaPodpar, ppovtifw, puddrrw (-ouar), which admit also the construction 
of verbs of effort (2210b). 


I. FEAR RELATING TO THE FUTURE 


2225. Object clauses after verbs of fear and caution take the 
subjunctive after primary tenses, the optative (or subjunctive, 2226) 
aiter secondary tenses. 

doBotpoe py yernta I fear tt may happen. 

hoBotpor pi od yevyrae Tfear it may not happen. 

éehoBovpnv a) yevouro (or yayrat) I feared it might happen. 

eHoBovpny pi ob yevorro (regularly yévyrac) I feared it might not happen. 


Séboixa py. . . erthaddueba rhs olxade 6500 Tam afraid lest we may forget the 
way home X. A, 3.2.25, doBelra: wh. . . Ta FoxaTa waéy he is afraid lest he 
suffer the severest punishment X.C.3,1.22, gpovrliw ph cpdricror 7 mocatyay Tam 
thinking that it may prove (2228) best for me to be silent X.M.4. 2. 30, @eeay 
of “EAAnves wh mpordyouey mpos 70 képas xal . . . adtods karaxdperay the Greeks were 
seized with fear lest they might advance against their flank and cut them down 
K. A. 1.10. 9, d€d:ner ph ob BEBacoe Are we Fear you are not to be depended on 
T.3. 87, 00 roGro débatxa, uh odx Exw 6 re 5G exdore Tor diwy .. . dhdd wy odK 
ty lxavods ols 8G Iam afraid not that I may not have enough (it. anything) to 
give to cach of my friends, but that I may not have enough friends on whom to 
bestow my gifts X. A.1.17.7. 

a. The aorist is very common after »4. After secondary tenses Hom, usually 
has the optative. 

b. uy od with the optative is rare and suspicious (X. A.3. 5. 3). 


2226. After secondary tenses, the subjunctive presents the fear 
vividly, ¢.e. as it was conceived by the subject. Cp. 2197. 

époBodrro ph Ti why they feared lest she might (may) meet with some accident 
X.S. 2.11, €poBHéncar ph wal eri ¢dhas 6 erpards xwphon they became fearful that 
the army might (may) advance against themselves too T.2. 101. So when the 
fear extends up to the present time: é@oBAbyv . .. Kat vor refopdBnpac wh Tives 
bdr dyrofowel pe I was struck with fear and even now Tam tu a« state of agita- 
tion lest some of you may disregard me Aes,2.4. The vivid use of subjunctive 
is common in the historians, especially Thucydides. 


2227. The optative after a primary tense is rare and suspected 
(1245, Hat. 7.103, S. Aj. 279). 


2228. The subjunctive and optative after pa (or érws pj) may 
denote what may prove to be an object of fear (future ascertainment). 
bédoKa wh Epictov y I am afraid lest it prove to be best S, Ant. 1114, fecay 
wy AUTTA Tis... uty uremr oxo they feared lest some madness might prove to 
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have fallen upon us X,A.5.7,26. The aorist subjunctive refers to the past in 
Seldocxa . . . wy ce wapelry I fear it may prove that she beguiled thee A555; cp. 
K 99, » 216, w 49) (after op), 


2229. The future is rare with verbs of fearing after pj. 


poPodua b@ wh rivas HSovas HEovais evphoouer éevarrias and I apprehend thai we 
shall find some pleasures opposite to other pleasures P. Phil.13a. So with verbs 
of caution: 8% ph TohAGy Exdoro Quay xepSv dSehoes see to it lest each one of 
us may have need of many hands X.C.4. 1.18. , 

a. The future optative seems not to occur except in X.H. 6.4.27, X.M. 
1.2.7, P. Buth. 15d. 


2230. érws py with the subjunctive or optative is sometimes used 
instead of py after verbs of fear and caution to imply fear that some- 
thing will happen. 


od poPe? . . . Orms wh dvdorov rp&ypa Tvyxdvys medTTwWY; are you not afraid 
that you may chance to be doing an unholy deed ? P. Buth. 4 e, jddws yY ay (Opé- 
patme Tov Evdpa), ef pH oBoluny das ph éx’ abrov pe rpedroito T should gladly keep 
the man if Idid not fear lest he might turn against me X.M.2.9.3; see also 
2220 b. : 


2231. drws yy with the future indicative (as after verbs of effort) 
is sometimes used instead of yy with the subjunctive. 


SE50uKa dws wy... avdyKn yerjoerat (v. L. yévnrat) I fear lest a necessity may 
arise D. 9.75. The future optative occurs once (1.17.22). On ph or dws pi 
with verbs of caution, see 2220 a. 


2232. The potential optative with dv is rarely used after p7. 


dedudres uy xatadvOeln av (MSs. xarahvOeinoav) 6 Sfyos fearful lest the people 
should be put down L.13.51. The potential use is most evident when an opta- 
tive occurs in the protasis: ef 6é reves poBodvra: wy parala dv yévorro auTy } KaTa- 
oxeun, ef modeuos eyepbein, evvontdrw bri xr. if some are afratd that this condition 
of things may prove vain, if war should arise, let them (him) consider that, etc. 
X. Veet.4. 41. 


il. FEAR RELATING TO THE PRESENT OR PAST 


2233. Fear that something actually is or was is expressed by py 
with the indicative (negative pi od). 

Sddoxa . . . wh wAyyay Sd. T fear that you need a beating Ar. Nub, 493, adv 
Boa wh walfwy Ereyev but have a care that he was not speaking in jest P. Th. 145 b, 
poPobueha py duporépwy Ena Tuaprixapey we are afraid that we have failed of both 
objects at once 'T.3. 53, dpGre un odx duol . . . mporjxer NOyor Sotvar have a care lest 
it does not rest with me to give an account And. 1. 103. 

a. Contrast PoBoduar wh adOés éoriy I fear that tt ts true with @oBoduae ph 
adnees 7 I fear tt may prove true (2228), 

b. The aorist occurs in Homer; declaw ph 6) mdvra Gea ynuepréa elrev I fear 
‘that all the goddess said was trne 300. 
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OTHER CONSTRUCTIONS WITH VERBS OF FEARING ft 


2234. In Indirect Questions. — Here the ideas of fear and doubt are joined. 
Thus, $6f0s ef relow ddoroivav éuny (direct reiow ; 1916) I have my doubts whether 
Ishail (can) persuade my mistress KE. Med. 184, thy Gedy 3° dws AdGw SédorKxa 
(direct 7@s Adéw ; 1805) Iam fearful how I shall escape the notice of the goddess 
EB. 1. 7.995, d€50cxa 8 re aroxpivotuar Iain afraid what to answer P.Th.195¢. 

2235. In Indirect Discourse with ws (rarely érws) that. — Verbs of fearing 
may have the construction of verbs of thinking and be followed by a dependent 
statement, This occurs regularly only when the expression of fear is negatived. 
Thus, dvdpds 5¢ 79 Gvyarpl uh PoPod ws dropjoas do not fear that you will be ata 
loss for a husband for your daughter X.C.5.2.12. Here pf or drws wh would 
be regular. With os the idea is fear, thinking that. 


2236. With br. (és) Causal. — époBetro Sri dmd Aids... 7d b2ap éddxee alr@ 
elvac he was afraid because the dream seemed to him to be from Zeus X. A. 
3.1.12. 


2237. With a Causal Participle. — ore riyy dxpdmodiy . . . mpodidods epoBHOn 
nor was he terrified at having betrayed the Acropolis Lyc. 17, 


2238. With the Infinitive. — Verbs of fearing often take an object infini- 
tive (present, future or aorist) with or without the article ; and with or without 
uh (2741). Thus, pofjoerae ddcxety he will be afraid to injure X. C. 8.7.15, o& 
poBotpeba ddkaccdoer Gar we are not afraid that we shall be beaten T.5, 105 (the 
future infinitive is less common than «# with the subjunctive), dudarrdépevos 7d 
Nwioal twa (= wh ATHoew) taking care to offend no one I), 18.258, épuvdrdéaro ph 
dmirros yevécOat he took precautions not to become anobject of distrust X. Ag. 8. 5. 

a. With the articular infinitive, goSodua:, ete. meaus simply 7 fear; with the 
infinitive without the article, ¢oBebu0: commonly has the force of hesitate, feet 
repugnance, etc. Cp. doBoduar détxely and @ofodpa: wy dbixety; I fear to do 
wrong (and do not do it); PoBoGuac 7d ddixety J fear wrong-doing (in general, 
by myself or by another), like doPoSuat rh» dbixlav. 


2239. With dove of Result (after a verb of caution).— qv» oby ENwyev er’ 


atrels amply puddiacba Gare wh AnPOHva if then we move against them before 
they take precautions (so as) not to be caught X. A.7.3. 365, 


CAUSAL CLAUSES 


2240. Causal clauses are introduced by dri, didri, dimen. because, 
érre!, Eredy, OTE, OTOTE SINCE, ds OS, Since, because. The negative is od. 

a, Also by poetic otvexa (= of Evexa) aud SBotvea (= Grou évexa) because, 
edre since (poetic and Ionic; also temporal), and by émev since (Hdt. 1. 68, X.C. 
8.4.31, 1. 4.186). Homer has 6 or 6 re because. 

b. ds frequently denotes a reason imagined to be true by the principal sub- 
ject and treated by him as a fact (2241). 8 often follows 8:4 robro, dea 
réde, ex robrov, ToUrw. Siére stands for S14 rodro, ér:, ore and émdére usually 
mean when (cp. cum); as causal conjunctions they are rare, as é7e Tolvyy robe’ 
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obrws exec since then this is the case, D.1.1, xakewa... rd wapbyra ombr’ dvdpdv 
oTparny Ov rowdrwy orephucba the present stute of affairs ts dificult since we are 
deprived of such generals X.A.8.2.2. Causal dre, temporal dre rarely, can 
begin a sentence. When they approach the meaning ¢/, ére and drdre take p37}. 
In Attic prose inscriptions éreé is rare, 3:47 does not occur, and dv évexa is 
generally used for d:émep. 


2241. Causal clauses denoting a fact regularly take the indicative 
after primary and secondary tenses. 

érel 5¢ iets ob Bodder be cupmopeverOa, avd-yKn oF ‘iat 4 buds wpoddvra ry Képov 
gerla xphcOa «rr, bul since you do nut wish to continue the march with me, I 
must either retain the friendship of Cyrus by renouncing you, etc. X. A. 1.3.5, 
88 ebprwoas Huds Os Tovs yey Pldovs .. . ef Toeiy SuvdyeOa . . ., ode TAT ovTUS 
Exec but as to that which has exctted your envy of us, our supposed ability (lit. 
because, as you think, we are able) to benefit vur friends, not even ts this so X. Hi. 
6.12, érdyxave yap éf dudins ropevduevos dibre érérpwro for he happened to be 
riding on a wagon Jrom the fact that he had been wounded X, A. 2.2. 14. 


2242. But causal clauses denoting an alleged or reported reason 
(implied indirect discourse, 2622) take the optative after secondary 
tenses. 

(ol A@nvaior) ror Tlepucdda, éxdacfov dre orparnyos Ov obx émetaryo the Athenians 
reviled Pericles on the ground that, though he was general, he did not lead them 
out T.2.21, elye Néyew . . . ws Aaxedatudmor 51a Toro rodeuhoecay avrots Br. ovK 
Cedioaer per *Aynoddov édOety éx abrév Pelopidas was able to say that the Lace- 
daemonians had made war upon them (the Thebans) for the reason that they 
had not been willing to march against him (the King of Persia) with Agestlaus 
X. H. 7.1.34. 


2243. Cause may be expressed also by the unreal indicative with 
év or the potential optative with dv. 

drei did 7 beads abrovs rédar dy drordhere since you would long ago have per- 
ished had tt depended on yourselves 1),18.49, béouar ov gov mapapeivar quty- ws 
eya obd ay évds Hdlov dxoveame 4 vod accordingly I beg you to stay with us; 
because there is no one (in my opinion) to whom I should more gladly listen 
than to you P. Pr.385 d. 


2244. érei may introduce a codrdinate command (imperative S. El. 352, 
potential optative, P.G.474b), wish (8S. O.T. 661), or question (S. O. T. 390). 
Cp. the use of dere, 2275. Sometimes, with the indicative, éref has the force of 
although (P.$. 187 a). — A causal clause may have the value of ydép with a codr- 
dinate main clause. So often in tragedy with os in answers (S, Aj.39; ep. X.C. 
4.2,25).— A clause with é7e, apparently introducing a consequence, may give 
the reason for a preceding question (A 32). 


2245. Cause may also be expressed by a relative clause (2555), by 
a participle (2064, 2085, 2086), by ro or &a 73 with the infinitive 
(2033, 2034 b). 


2246. ef oretzep, when it expresses the real opinion of the writer or speaker, 
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may have a causal force, as éy@ ... #Sonar pév bp dudy Tin@uevos, ctmep EvOpwrds 
ei I am pleased at being honoured by you, since (lit. if indeed) I am aman 
X. A. 6. 1.26. 


2247. Many verbs of emotion state the cause more delicately 
with ei (ear) if as a mere supposition than by dr. The negative is py 
Or ov. 


a. So with dyavaxré am indignant, &yapar am content, aloeypiv ters it is a 
shame, aicytvopar am ashamed, &ySopac take hard, Sevdv err it is a shame, 
Savoy rovotpar anv indignant, Savpdte am astonished, péphopar blame, pbovd 
am jealous, etc. The if clause is usually indicative, sometimes an unreal indica- 
tive, a subjunctive, or a potential optative. Thus, Gavydgw ef wy BonPioere ity 
adrots I am surprised if you will not help yourselves X. Ii. 2.3.53, dyavaxrd ef 
obr wat & vow wh ofds 7 elu eimelty T am grieved that Iam thus unable to say what 
Imean P. Lach, 194a, dewdy rosodyevor ef rods ériBoudedorras opiy TG wAHCE ph 
elcovra indignant that they could not discover those who were plotting against 
their commons 'T.6,60, dromoy av ef, ef pndév per éuod Aeyorros abrol Bode Thy 
éruvuplay Tov Epywr ..., enol dé Adyorros érirédnode, cal wht yevouévns uev xplocws 
wept Tol mpdyyaros Hw dv, yeyovbros b¢ édkéyyou drodediera: tt would be absurd tf, 
when I say nothing, you shout out the name of what he has done, but when I do 
speak, you forget tt; and absurd if, while he should have been condemned when 
no investigation was instituted concerning the matter, he should yet get off now 
when the proof has been given Aes. 1.85 (ep. 2904), wip Gavudtere 5S dy re dalrw- 
pat rA€ywv do not be surprised tf I seem to say something 1. Ep. 6. 7, répas déyers, ef 

. obx av SivaivTo dKaGely it is a marvel you are telling if they could be un- 
detected P. Men. 91d. 


b. After a past tense we have either the form of direct discourse or the opta- 
tive, as in indirect discourse. Thus, eGaduatoy et re te Tis xphoagda THe ove 
adroit I kept wondering if any one could deal with his theory P.Ph.95 a, éwetrey 
wo. ws Seevdy ely lb pev... ZavOlas broxpivbuevos obrws.. . ueyadbpixos yévoiro he 
added that it was a shame.if a man who played the réle of Xanthias should 
prove himself so noble minded Aes. 2. 157, gxripor ef dddcowro they pitied them 
in case they should be captured X. A.1.4.7 (cp. 2622). Sometimes the con- 
struction used after a primary tense is retained after a secondary tense (X. C. 
4.3.3), 


2248. These verbs admit also the construction with $r. 


ph Saupd tere Ere xarewGs pépw do not be surprised that I take tt hard X. A. 
1.3.38, eatpatoy bre KoOpos otre dddov méurer , .. ore adrds palvotro (implied 
indirect discourse) they were surprised that Oyrus neither sent some one else nor 
appeared himself 2.1.2, qxoper ayawGvres bre rh cdhpara diecwodueOa we have 
reached here, content that we have saved our lives 5.5.13. The construction 
with eri r@ and the infinitive (2033b) also occurs: (Zwxpdrys) éOauudgero 
éri r@-.. . cdxddws fH» Socrates was admired because he lived contentedly 
X.M.4.8.2. 


a. 6r. after verbs of emotion really means that, not because. 
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RESULT CLAUSES (CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES) 


2249. A clause of result denotes a consequence of what is stated 
in the principal clause. 


2250. Result clauses are introduced by the relative word dere 
(rarely by as) as, that, so that. In the principal clause the demon- 
strative words otras thus, towires such, tocottes so great, are often 
expressed. dore is from és and the connective ré, which has lost its 
meaning. 

a. To a clause with oirws, etc. Herodotus sometimes adds a clause either 
with 7é or without a connective, where Attic would employ deve; cp. 3. 12. 


2251. There are two main forms of result clauses: Gore with the 
infinitive and dore with a finite verb. With the infinitive, the nega- 
tive is generally yy; with a finite verb, of. On the use in indirect 
discourse and on irregularities, see 2759. 


2252. Consecutive ws oceurs almost always with the infinitive (chiefly in 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Aeschylus, and Sophocles) ; with a finite verb occasion- 
ally in Herodotus and Xenophon. With the infinitive, the orators and Thu- 
cydides (except 7.34) have dere. 


2253. Consecutive deve (ws) with a finite verb does not occur in Homer, 
who uses codrdination instead (cp. 6¢ in A10). Two cases of &s 7e occur with 
the infinitive (142; ¢21 may mean and so), where the infinitive might stand 
alone, since Homer uses the infinitive to denote an intended or possible result. 


2254. Aclause with adore and the infinitive is merely added to the 
clause containing the main thought in order to explain it. _The con- 
sequence is stated without any distinction of time and only with 
difference of stage of action. 

a, Since the infinitive expresses merely the abstract verbal idea, its use with 
Gore (aS with rply) outside of indirect discourse cannot explicitly denote a fact. 
By its datival nature (1969), the infinitive is simply a complement to, or expla- 
nation of, the governing word. dere is one of the means to reinforce this explana- 
tory office of the infinitive. ‘The origin of its use is snggested by the comparison 
with dg0s sufficient for, oles capable of (2003) and the infinitive, which was not 
originally dependent on these words. 


2255. A clause with dere and a finite verb contains the main 
thought, and is often so loosely connected with the leading verb as to 
be practically independent and codrdinate. dare may thus be simply 
introductory and take any construction found in an independent sen- 
tence. The consequence expresses distinctions of time and stage 
of action. : 


2256, Result may also be expressed by relative clauses (2556). 


-I 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ove WITH THE INDICATIVE AND Sore WITH 
THE INFINITIVE 


2257. A clauseof result with dore stating that something actually 
occurred as a fact must be expressed by the indicative. 


2258. A clause of result with dove stating that something may 
occur in consequence of an intention, tendency, capucity, and in gen- 
eral in consequence of the nature of an object or action, is regularly 
expressed by the infinitive. When a consequence is stated without 
affirming or denying its actual occurrence, the infinitive is in place. 
The infinitive may therefore denote a fact, but does not explicitly 
state this to be the case; and is, in general, permissible in all cases 
where the attainment of the result is expected, natural, or possible, 
and its actual occurrence is not emphasized; as it is emphasized by 
the indicative. 

a. éore with the infinitive does not state a particular fact. The infinitive is 
preferred in clauses containing or implying a negative. dere with the indicative 
is preferred after els roGro #xee and like phrases when affirmative (cp. 2265, 2266, 
2274), 

2259. This difference may be illustrated by examples. 

Exw rprppes bore dhety 7d exelvwy rrotov Ihave triremes (so as) to catch their ves- 
sel X.A.1.4.8 (dere efhoy would mean so that I caught with an essentially differ- 
ent meaning), rdvras ovrw diarivels Sore aig civa Gldous treating all in such a 
manner that they should be his friends X. A. 1.1.5 (an intended result, 2267), 
olTw Sidxeat ip’ buGr ds ol6e Selmvoy Exw év rq euavrod xwpe Iam treated by you 
in such @ manner that I cannot even sup in my own country X. H. 4.1.33 (a 
fact), bore wdpodoy wy slvar rapa mipyor, dda 6 alrGv pécwr Bifcay so that it 
was impossible to pass by the side of a tower, but the guards went through the 
middle of them T. 3.21, xpavyhy woddhy érolovy kadodvres dddjdous ote Kal Tods 
moreulous dxobe > GoTe ol pev &yytrara tOv wodeulwy xal Zpuryor they made a loud 
noise by calling each other so that even the enemy could hear; consequently those 
of the enemy who were nearest actually fled X.A.2.2.17. Here the fact that 
some of the enemy fled is proof that they actually heard the cries; but the 
Greek states merely that the noise was loud enough to be heard. Had the 
clause dere... &guyor not been added, we could only have inferred that 
the noise was heard. 


ore (RARELY ¢) WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2260. The infinitive with dore denotes an anticipated or possible 
result; but the actual occurrence of the result is not stated, and is to 
be inferred only. The negative is 7, but of is used when the dore 
clause depends on a clause itself subordinate to a verb of saying or 
thinking (2269). Op. 2759. ; 
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a. Sore with the infinitive means as in, so as to; but with a subject neces- 
sary in English it ust often be translated by so that. 


2261. The infinitive with Sore is usually present or aorist, rarely perfect 
(e.g. D. 18.257). The future is common only in indirect discourse (D. 19. 72). 


2262. dere (as) with the infinitive is used when its clause serves 
only to explain the principal clause. Thus, 


2263. (I) After expressions denoting ability, capacity, or to effect 
something. 

TodAG mpodyyara rapeixov al BdpBapor.. . . édadpoi yap Foav, Bore kal e&yybbev 
gevyoures dwogedyew the barbarians caused great annoyance ; for they were so 
nimble that they could escape even though they made off after they had ap- 
proached quite near X.A. 4.2.27, 6 rorayds rocoiros Bddos &s pydd 7a Sdpara 
brepéxey the river of such a depth that the shears could not even project 
above the surface 3.5.7 (on rocodros eos etc. see 2003), rocadrny xpavyhy . . + 
ératncay date . . . Tods Takidpxous eMGety they made such an uproar as to bring 
the taxtarchs D. 54, 5. 

a. The idea of effecting may be unexpressed: (KAéapxos) #Aavvev émt rods 
Mévwvos Sor’ éxelvous exremdfy Gar Clearchus advanced against the soldiers of 
Menon so (i.e. by so doing he brought it about) that they were thoroughly fright- 
ened X.A.1.5,138; ep. 2267. Several verbs of effecting take dere when the 
result is intended and where the simple infinitive is common (2267 b). 


2264. (II) After a comparative with q than. 

fodovro atroy éddtrw exovra Svvayiv A dare rods pldous wHenrely they perceived 
that he possessed too little power to benefit his friends X. H.4. 8, 238, ol dxovriorat 
Bpaxtrepa pxdbvrivov 9 ws ekieveioOa. trav chevéovnr Gv the javelin throwers hurled 
their javelins too short a distance to reach the slingers X.A.3.3.7. After a com- 
parative, ws is as common as dere. 

a. ore may here be omitted : xpelocov’ # pépew xaxd evils too great to be 
endured E. Hec. 1107. 

b. On positive adjectives with a comparative force, see 1063, 


* 2265. (1II) After a principal clause that is negatived. 

ov« éxouev apytpiov wate ayopdfew Ta emirpdea We have no money (80 as) to 
buy provisions X.A.7.3.5, oddels rumor els rogotT dvadelas dpixero bate Towd- 
Tov TL TOAuHOAaL Toety NO One ever reached such a degree of shanelessness as to 
dare to do anything of the sort D. 21. 62 (cp, 2258 a). Here are included ques- 
tions expecting the answer no: rls oUrws dai Sewds Adve Sore ce reioar; who is 
so eloquent as to persuade you? X.A.2.5.15. After negative (as after com- 
parative, 2264) clauses, the infinitive is used, since there would be no reason 
for the ove clause if the action of the principal clause did not take place. But 
the indicative occurs occasionally (L. 13. 18, Ant. 5.43). 


2266. (IV) After a principal clause that’ expresses a condition. 
ef ph els TOOTO pavlas ddixéuny Gore émiOvpelvy . . . woddois udxerOa if Thad not 


reached such a degree of madness as to desire to contend with many L. 3.29 (cp. 
2258 a). 
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2267. (V) To express au intended result, especially after a verb 
of effecting, as rota, darparropat, ete. 

way wototow bore dtenvy wy Sddbvar they use every efort (so as) to avoid being 
punished P.G.479 0, dupbdpis . . . curdoruv ds wh drresOar TAs Kdpgns 7d Vwp 
they stitched the skins so that the water should not touch the hay X. A.1. 5. 10. 

a. The infinitive here expresses only the result, while the idea of purpose 
comes only from the general sense and especially from the meaning of the lead- 
ing verb. iva wu in the above examples would express only purpose. 

p. A clause of intended result is often used where Srws might occur in an 
object clause after a verb of effort (2211); as unyaras edphooper bar’ és ro way ce 
Tavs dmaddAdiat révwr we will find means (so as) to free thee entirely from these 
troubles A. Kum. 82. The infinitive alone, denoting purpose, is here more usual. 


2268. (VI) To state a condition or a proviso (on condition that, 
provided that). 


word wey dy xpjuat’ Cdwxe Birorldns dot’ Exew Qpeby Philistides would have 
given a large sum on condition of his holding Orcus D.18.81, drtcxvoivro dore 
éxa ety they gave their promise on the condition that they should sail out K.A. 
5.6.26. On condition that is commonly expressed by ¢¢’ ¢@ or é¢’ Gre (2279) 
with or without a preceding ért rovry. 


2269. A result clause with dere and the indicative, dependent 
on an infinitive in indirect discourse, and itself quoted, takes 
the infinitive, and usually retains the negative of the direct 
form. ; 

Epacay rods sTparihras els TOHTO Tpupys ErOelv Sor’ odx €Hédew wtvey, ef wh dvOo- 
oplas etn they said that the soldiers reached such @ degree of daintiness as to be 
unwilling to drink wine unless tt had @ strong bouquet X.H.6.2.6 (direct: 
Sore obk HOeXov sivers, With od retained in indirect discourse). See also 2270 b. 

So even when the principal verb takes gi, as évronodtw Ere ovrws Fon Thre 
abppw THs Hhexlas Ry dor’. . . obk Av roAh@ Vorepoy TedevT Goat Toy Bloy let him 
consider that he was then so far advanced in years that he would have died soon 
afterwards X.M.4. 8.1. ; 

a. The future infinitive here represents the future indicative: ofera: duds els 
rogodroy evybelas Hin wpoBeByxévar Gare kal Tadra dvareOhoerbut he thinks that 
you have already reached such a degree of simplicity as to aliow yourselves to be 
persuaded even of this Aes.3.256. Outside of indirect discourse, the future 
infinitive with dove is rare (yevjicec Gar D. 18.4, etoer@a: D. 29.5). 

b. dore with the optative in indirect discourse is very rare (X. H. 8. 5. 23, 
L17.11). 

2270. dy with the infinitive expressing possibility, and represent 
ing either a potential indicative or a potential optative, occasionally 
follows dere (as), 

a, Not in indirect discourse: nai yo: of Geol ovrws ey rots lepots eojunvar Sore xai 
Bubt qv dy -yrovar (= lbidrys &yrw dy or yvoly &r) bri THs wovapxlas amréxec bal pe det 
and the gods declared to me so clearly in the sacrifices that even a@ common mon 
could understand that I must keep aloof from sovereignty X.A,6.1.31, & 7@ 
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dopare? #8n Eoouar ws undév ay Xre xaxdv wadety (= ovdev Ay Eri radon) I shall 
soon be safe from suffering any further evil X.C.8.7.27. The difference in 
meaning is very slight between the construction with the potential optative and 
that with the infinitive with dy representing the potential optative. 

W.—Rarely in other cases. Thus, ra 68 évrds ovrws exalero Bore... 
Sora av és Vwp ixpor ohas atrods pimre (= Eppirror, 2304) but their inter- 
nal paris were inflamed to such a degree that they would have been most glad 
to throw themselves into cold water (had they been permitted) 'T. 2.49, 

b. In indirect discourse: ap’ o8y doxe? Tw bur dAvydpws obrws exer Xonudrwr 
Nixédquos Gore mapaderely (= wapdhurev) dy ri rGv rowtrwr; does it seem to any 
one of you that Nicodemus so despised money that he would have neglected any 
agreement of the sort ? Is. 3. 37. 


2271. ore is often used with the infinitive when the infinitive 
without écre is regular or more common. 

a. So with many verbs, especially of wil? or desire, Thus, #retcav rots’ AOn- 
valovs wore ékayayety éx IIVNov Meconvlous they prevailed upon the Athenians (so 
as) to withdraw the Messenians from Pylus T. 5. 35, dendévres .. . éxdoruy [ig 
Sore yadloacOat Tov rbdenov having begged each privately (so as) to vote for the 
war 1,119, érolyca Gore Séfat TovTw Tov pds éue wortuov watcacbat I brought it 
about so that it seemed best to him to desist from warring against me X.A.1.6.6. 

N.—Such verbs are: dmréyouar, ddoua: ask, dcarpirropar, diddoxw, dixae, 
Sbvapar, eédw, dpyw, edmlba rivd exw, érayyéddopar, éralpw, exw am abdle, 
Géopardy rl Tim ixvetrat, @ phrase with xadlorapat, Evyxwpd, rapadldwni, welfw 
(and rapacxevdfe = reldw), wépixa, mod, mpoOipoipar, rporpéwopat,. puddTTopar 
(2289), ynoigouar. ‘ 

b, When the infinitive is the subject : rdvu ydp por éudhyoer ore ld€évac for tt 
concerned me exceedingly to know X.C, 6.3.19. 

N.—So with geri, yiyveras, etc., ddtav when it was decreed, cvvéBy (Thuc.), 
ovvériare, cuvavexe (Hdt.), rpoojne Cp. 1085. 

ce. With adjectives, especially such as are positive in form but have a com- 
parative force and denote a deficiency or the like (1063) ; as quets yap ere véou 
dore rocolroy mpayya SiedécOae for we are still too young to decide so important a 
maticr P.Pr.314 b. So with édaras, ddtyos, Wixpds, yéowr ; and with ixavds, ddv- 
varos (and with dtvacGa:). 


2272. On the absolute infinitive with és (less often with dore) 
see 2012, 


@ote (@5) WITH A FINITE VERB 


2273. Any form used in simple sentences may follow deve (rarely 
és) With a finite verb, dere has no effect on the mood of a finite 
verb. 

a. ws is found especially in Xenophon. 

2274. wore so that with the indicative states the actual result of 


the action of the leading verb. This is especially common in narra- 
tive statements with the aorist tense. The negative is od. 
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énimimres yuo drderos Hore dwéxpype xai ra brda xal rods dvépwrous an 
immense amount of snow fell so that tt buried both the arms and the men X. A. 
4.4.11, eis rocoGrov UBpews AiOov Gor’ Frevay ivas Eradvety abréy they reached such 
a pitch of insolence that they persuaded you to expel him 1.16.9 (ep. 2258 a), 
ovrw cxaiss ef... Gor’ ob dbvaom KTr. are you so stupid that you are not able, 
etc. D, 18.120 (of a definite fact; with uw} dvvacGae the meaning would be so 
stupid as not to be able, expressing a characteristic). So after the Joeution 
rocovrouv déw, as togovrov déw wept TGr wh wpoonxbyrwy lkavds elvae Adyetv, ore 
dédouxa xrrd. Lam so far from able to speak about that which does not refer to 
my case that I fear, ete. 1.17.1. as is very rare: voulgw otras Fxew ds droorh- 
sovrat atrod al rédes I consider that tt is the case that the cities will revolt from 
him X.H.6.1. 14, 

a. Sq when dere introducing an independent sentence practically has the 
force of ofy, Tolvyy, rovyapoby and so therefore, consequently. Thus kal eis pév 
thy borepalay obx Fev: dod ol “EXhqves edpdvtigor and on the next day he did not 
come ; consequently the Greeks were anxious X.A.2.3.25. Cp. 2275. This use 
appears sometimes with the infinitive: dor’ gue duavrdy dvepwrav and so I kept 
asking myself P. A. 22 ¢, 


2275. With an imperative, a hortatory or prohibitory subjunc- 
tive, or an interrogative verb, a clause with dere is coordinate rather 
than subordinate, and éore has the force of cai ovrws. 


@ore Odppe and so be not afraid X.C. 1.3.18, bere 2. . wy bavadons and so 


do not wonder P.Phae.274a, dere robev toaow; and so how do they know? 
D, 29. 47. 


2276. sore (as) occurs rarely with the participle (instead of the 
infinitive) by attraction to a preceding participle (And.4. 20, X.C.7. 
5.46, D. 10. 40, 58. 23). 


2277. dore (ds) may be used with a past tense of the indicative 
with dy (potential indicative and unreal indicative). 

rowdTéy Te érolnoey ws was av yuw bri doudvy Hrovoe she made a movement so 
that every one could recognize that she heard the music with pleasure X.8. 9. 3, 
categalvero wavra abrédey Gare ovk ay thadey abrov dppupevos 6 KNdwy TE oTpare 
everything was clearly visible from it, so that Cleon could not have escaped his 
notice in setting out with his force T. 5.6. 


2278. sore (ds) is used rarely with the optative without dy (by 
assimilation to a preceding optative) and with the potential optative 
with dv. 

ef ris THY yuratka THY chy ovrw Oepameioaey Sore pirety abrhy wadrov mwoujoeey 
éavrdy ® od KTrA. Uf some one should pay such attention to your wife as to make 
her love him better than yourself X.C.5.5. 80 (ep. 2260), rosotroy Beis éhdov Tuwvds 
Akos clva Sore pionOelns av Sixacbrar’ dvdpdruy you are so far unworthy of com- 
passion that you would be detested most justly af all men D,37.49, as dv X. Ag. 
6.7, X.C, 7.5. 87, 7.5.81, 
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CLAUSES WITH é&f @ AND éf @ Te INTRODUCING A PROVISO 


2279. é¢’ & and é¢’ dre on condition that, for the purpose of take the 
infinitive or (less often) the future indicative, and may be introduced, 
in the principal clause, by the demonstrative émi roirw. Negative jj. 

aipebévres ép gre cuvyypawar vouous having been chosen for the purpose of com- 
piling laws X.W.2.3.11, %pacav dwoddoev (rods vexpods) éf GB ph xalew ras 
oixlas the barbarians said they would surrender the dead on condition that he 
would not burn their houses X, A. 4, 2.19, dptenév oe, ex) rotrw pévrot, dp pre 
pnxére . . . prrocogety we release you, on this condition however, that you no 
longer search after wisdom P.A.29c. Future indicative: gvvéBycay éf gre 
eilacw éx Tedkororvycov trdorovdo: nal undérore emiBicovra: airhs they made an 
agreement on condition that they should depart from the Peloponnesus under a 
truce and never set foot on tt again T. 1.103, 2 

a. These constructions do not occur in Homer. The future indicative is used 
by Herodotus and Thucydides on the analogy of relative clauses equivalent to 
consecutive clauses. These authors also use éml roiode for ér! retry. 


CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 


2280. A condition is a supposition on which a statement is based. 
A conditional sentence commonly consists of two clauses : 

The protasis: the conditional, or subordinate, clause, expressing a 
supposed or assumed case (if). 

The apodosis: the conclusion, or principal clause, expressing what 
follows if the condition is realized. The truth or fulfilment of the 
couclusion depends on the truth or fulfilment of the conditional 
clause. 

a. The protasis has its name from rpéraovs, lit. stretching forward, that which 
is put forward (in logic, a premiss); the apodosis, from darédocrs, lit. giving 
back, return; i.e. the resuming or answering clause. 

2281. The protasis usually precedes, but may follow, the apodosis. 


2282. The protasis is introduced by ei if. 
a. Homer has also ai, which is an Aeolic (and Doric) form, 


2283.. With the subjunctive mood, ei commonly takes év (Epic @ 
ke OF &f xev, Not éay). 

a. There are three forms, @av, qv, dv. édv is the ordinary form in Attic 
prose and inscriptions; 4» appears in Ionic and in the older Attic writers (the 
tragic poets and Thucydides) ; av, generally in the later writers (sometimes to- 
gether with édv), very rarely in Attic inscriptions. In Plato dy is commoner 
than éé4y, Xenophon has all three forms. 

b. qv is from ef + dv, dv from 4 (another form of e?) + dv. The etymology 
of day is uncertain: either from 4 + dy or from ef + dy. 
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2284. The particle dy is used im the apodosis: (1) with the opta- 
tive, to denote possibility (cp. 1824); (2) with the past tenses of the 
indicative, to denote either the non-fulfilment of the condition (1786) 
or, occasionally, repetition (1790). 


2285. The apodosis may be introduced by 8 or dAAd, less often by 
airdp. See under Particles. viv d€ as it is, as if was corrects a sup- 
position contrary to fact. The apodosis sometimes has rére, rére 
$7, ovras (Hom. 78) comparable to Eng. then, in that case in the con- 
clusion of conditional sentences. 


2286. The negative of the protasis is % because the subordinate 
clause expresses something that is conceived or imagined. py nega- 
tives the conditional clause as @ whole. On od adherescent in prota- 
sis, see 2698. 

The negative of the apodosis is o%, in. case the principal clause 
states the conclusion as a fact on the supposition that the protasis 
is true; ay, when the construction requires that negative (2689). 


2287, The indicative, subjunctive, and optative moods, and the participle 
may stand in protasis and apodosis. The imperative and infinitive may be used 
in the apodosis, The future optative is not used in conditional sentences except 
in indirect discourse. The tenses in conditional sentences, except unreal condi- 
tions, have the same force as in simple sentences, 


2288. Instead of a formal conditional sentence the two members 
may be simply codrdinated, the protasis having the form of an 
independent clause. 

opixpdv AaB wapddevyya, nal wdvra efoe. A BoUroua take an insignificant 
example, and you will know what I mean P. Th. 154c, mpdrreral re trav tyiv 
Soxotvrwy cuppépery> Adwwos Aloxivns something is going on (of a@ kind) that 
seems to be to your advantage. Aeschines is dumb. YD. 18.198. Cp. “ Take 
with you this great truth, and you have the key to Paul’s writings? (Channing) ; 
‘Petition me, perhaps I may forgive’’ (Dryden). Cp. 1839. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 
A. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO FORM 


2289. Conditional sentences may be classified according to form 
or function (i.e. with reference to their meaning). Classified 
according to form, all conditional sentences may be arranged with 
regard to the form of the protasis or of the apodosis. 

Protasis: 2 with the indicative. 

édy (rarely ef) with the subjunctive, 
ef with the optative. 

Apodosis: with dé», denoting what would (should) be or have been. 

without dv, not denoting what would (should) de or have been. 
GREEK GRAM. —33 , 
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B. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO FUNCTION 


2290. Greek possesses a great variety of ways to join protasis 
and apodosis, but certain types, as in English, are more common 
than others and have clear and distinct meanings. In the case of 
some of the less usual types the exact shade of difference cannot be 
accurately known to us; as indeed to the Greeks themselves they 
were oiten used with no essential difference from the conventional 
types. In the following classification only the ordinary forms are 
given. 


ACCORDING TO TIME 


2291. This is the only functional distinetion that characterizes all 
conditional sentences. Here are included also 2292, 2295, 2296. 


1. Present 


Protasis: a primary tense of the indicative. 
Apodosis: any form of the simple sentence. 
ei Tatra qoveis, KaA@s ToLels if you do this, you do well. 


2. Past 


Protasis: a secondary tense of the indicative. 

Apodosis: any form of the simple sentence. 

ei TavTa éqoies, KaAwS éxolas If you were doing this, you were doing 
well, & ratira érotnoas, Kadds éexocnoas tf you did this, you did well. 


‘3. Future 


a. Protasis: ééy with the subjunctive. 
Apodosis: any form expressing future time. 
edy Tadta rows (moinoys), Kadds ronoes tf you do this, you will do 
well. 
b. Protasis: «i with the future indicative. 
Apodosis: any form expressing future time. 
ei TavTa Tojoas, relon tf you do this, you will suffer for tt. 
c. Protasis: ef with the optative. 
Apodosis: dy with the optative. 
el ravTa. Trowiys (woujoeus), Karas dv rovoins (moujoeias) if you should 
(were to) do this, you would do well. 


According to Fulfilment or Non-fulfilment 


2292. Only one class of conditional sentences distinctly expresses 
non-fulfilment of the action, 
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1. Present or Past 


Protasis: «& with the imperfect indicative. 

Apodosis: dv with the imperfect indicative. 

ei tadra emotes, KaAZSs dv eroies if you were (now) doting this, you would 
be doing well; if you had been doing this, you would have been doing weil. 


2. Past 


. Protasis: e? with the aorist indicative. 

Apodosis: dy with the aorist indicative. 

ei radra eroinoas, kards dv éroinoas tf you had done this, you would 
have done well, 

N. — Greek has no special forms to show that an action is or was fulfilled, 
however clearly this may be implied by the context. Any form of conditional 
sentence in which the apodosis does not express a rule of action may refer to an 
jm possibility. 


According to Particular or General Conditions 


2293. A particular condition refers to a definite act or to several 
definite acts occurring at a definite time or at definite times. 


2294. A general condition refers toany one of a series of acts 
that may occur or may have occurred at any time. 


2295. General conditions are distinguished from particular con- 
ditions only in present and past time, and then only when there is no 
implication as to the fulfilment of the action. General conditions 
have no obligatory form, as any form of condition may refer to a rule 
of action or to a particular act; but there are two common types of 
construction : 


1. Present 


Protasis: ééy with the subjunctive. 
Apodosis: present indicative. 
eiy Taira wows (moujoys), o& émava if ever you do this, I always 
praise you. 
2. Past 


Protasis: « with the optative. 

Apodosis: imperfeet indicative. 

ei radra rotoins (xoujoeus), oe Exyjvouv if ever you did this, T always 
praised you. 

2296. But equally possible, though less common, are: 

ei Tatra mocsis, Gé érawve and «i taira éroles, o& émgvovv. 
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TABLE OF CONDITIONAL FORMS 
2297. In this Grammar the ordinary types of conditional sen- 


The Homeric and 


other more usual variations from the ordinary forms are mentioned 


under each elass, the less usual Attic variations are mentioned in 
2355 ff. The following table shows the common usage: 
Time Fors Prorasis APoposis 
Simple el with present or perfect | present or perfect indic- 
indicative ative or equivalent 
Unreal el with imperfect indicative | imperfect indicative with 
Present » 
av 
General éév with subjunctive present indicative or 
equivalent 
Simple et with imperfect, aorist, or | imperfect, aorist, or plu- 
pluperfect indicative perfect indicative 
fia Unreal | et with aorist or imperfect | aorist or imperfect indic- 
indicative ative with av 
General el with optative imperfect indicative or 
equivalent 
More Vivid! éév with subjunctive fut. indic, or equivalent 
Emotional | et with future indicative fat. indic. or equivalent 
Less Vivid | el with optative av with optative 


2298, 


PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS 
First Form of Conditions 
SIMPLE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS 


Simple present or past conditions simply state a supposition 


with no implication as to its reality or probability. The protasis 
has the indicative, the apodosis has commonly the indicative, but 
also any other form of the simple sentence appropriate to the 
thought. 

ei Tada mois, KaAds vols if you do this, you do well. 

ei TavTa. éroingas, KaA@s eroingas of you did this, you did well. 

a. This form of condition corresponds to the logical formula if this ts so, 
then that is so; if this is not so, then that is not so; if A= B, then C= D. 
The truth of the conclusion depends solely on the truth of the condition, which 
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is not implied in any way. In these conditions something is supposed to be true 
only in order to draw the consequence that something else is true, 

b. The conditional clause may express what the writer knows is physically 
impossible. Even when the supposition ts true according to the real opinion 
of the writer, this form of condition is employed. In such cases dep is often 
used for ei. Both ef and efrep sometimes have a causal force (2246) ; cp. si 
quidem and guia. 

c. The simple condition is particular or general. When the protasis has ef 71s 
and the apodosis a present indicative, the simple condition has a double mean- 
ing referring both to an individual case and to a rule of action. When a present 
general condition is distinctly expressed, éév with the subjunctive is used (2337.) 


2299, There are many possible combinations of present and past 
conditions with different forms of the protasis and apodosis. Protasis 
and apodosis may be in different tenses, and present and future may 
be combined. 


2300. The apodosis may be the simple indicative or any other 
form of the simple sentence appropriate to the thought. 


a. Simple Indicative: ei rotr’ Eyes cards, éxelvo aloxpds if this is excellent, 
that is disgraceful Aes. 3.188, ef pev ( Agxdnribs) O08 Hy, obx Fv alcxpoxepdys* 
ef 8 aicxpoxepdis, olk Hv Oeot if Asclepius was the son of a god, he was not covet- 
ous; if he was covetous,-he was not the son of a god P.R.408c¢, ef ré rt Mo 
1 = Gyevero érixivdtivor Tots "EhAnor, rdvtav ... peréoxopev and if any other dan- 
ger befell the Greeks, we took our share in all T. 8. 54, 9 xaddv... Téxvnua dpa 
kéxrnoat, elrep xéxrnoo in truth you do possess a noble art, if indeed you do 
possess it P. Pr. 319a, elmep ye Adpelou ...éore wais..., otk dpaxel Tair’ dye 
Anpouas if indeed he is a son of Darius, I shali not gain this without a battle 
X.A.1. 7.9, KAéapyos ef mapa rods 8pxous Edie Tas orovdds, THY Slenv Exe. assum- 
ing that Clearchus broke the truce contrary to his oath, he has his deserts 
2, 5.41, ef 52 dbo && évds dyGvos yeyévnobor, obk eyw alris but if two trials have 
been made out of one, Tam not responsible Ant. 5. 86. 

b. Indicative with av (unreal indicative, 1786) : xafrou Tore . . . roy "Varepeldyr, 
elrep GAO] you viv xaryope?, waddov av eixérws } 74v5' edlwxery and yet, if indeed 
his present charge against me is true, he would have had more reason for 
prosecuting Hyperides than he now has for prosecuting my client D. 18, 228 
(here dy ddlwxer implies el €S{wxev, 2303). So also an unreal indicative without 
&v, 1774: robro, ef kal rédAG WaT’ drocrepovoww . . . dwododvac wpoghkey even if 
they steal everything else, they should have restored this D. 27.87. In the above 
examples each clause has its proper force. 

c. Subjunctive of exhortation or prohibition (cp. the indicative de? or xp7 
with the infinitive, 1807): dev 5¢ dweAlropev éravéd\@wper, ef cor Hdopevp éotly 
but let us return to the point whence we digressed, if tt is agreeable to you 
P. Ph. 78 b, ef wav tore pe rowdrov .. . unde dwviy dvacynobe if you know that I 
am suchaman ... do not even endure the sound of my voice D.18, 10. 

d. Optative of wish (cp. the indicative édrifw): xdxor’ drodoluny, EavOlay et 
uh GAG may I perish nrost vilely, if I do not love Xanthias Ar. Ran.579, 

e. Potential optative: duvudtop ay ef ofoba I should be surprised if you 
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know P. Pr. 312. The potential optative (or indicative with dy, above b) some- 
times suggests an inference (cp. the indicative doxe? and inf. with dv). Thus, e? 
pay yap TobTo Adyovaty, duodoryolny dy Eywye ob KaTa TovTous elvar Phrwp for Uf they 
mean this, I must admit (it seems to me that I must admit) that I am an orator, 
but not after their style P. A. 17 b (cp. robré yé por Sone? xaddy elvat, ef Tis 
oiés 7 ely madevery dvOpwrous this seems to me a fine thing, if any one should be 
able to train men 196), ed yap ofro. 6p0Gs aréarnaay, tpets dv ob xpedy Epyorre 
Sor if they were right in revolting, you must be wrong in holding your empire 
T.3. 40 (cp. obk Epa xph nas Apyev). 

f. Imperative (cp. the indicative kxedetw order, darayopebw forbid): ef tis 
dvridéyer, Aeyérw Uf any one objects, let him speak X. A.7. 3.14. 


2301. If the protasis expresses a present intention or necessity, the 
future indicative may be used. 

ef 6é kal TO tryeudm micretdooper dv av Kipos 5:5@, Tl xwdter cal rd dkpa Huty 
xededery Kipov rpoxatadaBeiv; but if we are going to trust any guide that Cyrus 
may give us, what hinders our also ordering Cyrus to occupy the heights in 
advance in our behalf ? X. A. 1.3.16, alpe rrAxrpov, ef waxe? raise your spur if 
you mean (are going) to fight Ar. Av.759. The future here has a modal force 
and expresses something besides futurity; hence it is equivalent to puéAdes 
paxetabat (1959), but not to éay péxy (2823) or to ef aye? (a threat, 2228), both 
of which refer to future time, The periphrasis with wéA\w and the present or 
future infinitive is more common in prose. 


Second Form of Conditions 
PRESENT AND PAST UNREAL CONDITIONS 


2302. In present and past unreal conditions the protasis implies 
that the supposition cannot or could not be realized because contrary 
toa known fact. The apodosis states what would be or would have 
been the result if the condition were or had deen realized. 


2303. The protasis has e with the imperfect, aorist, or pluperfect 
indicative; the apodosis has dv with these past tenses. The protasis 
and apodosis may have different tenses. Unreal conditions are 
either particular or general. 


2304. The imperfect refers to present time or (sometimes) to a 
continued or habitual past act or state. The imperfect may be con- 
ative. 

ei tatra éxoiets, KaAdbs dy énoias if you were (now) doing this, you 
would be doing well, or if you had been doing this, you would have been 
doing well. 

The implied opposite is a present (dAX’ of mois but you are not 
doing this) or an imperfect (€AN’ od« ézotets, but you were not dotng this). 

The imperfect of past time emphasizes the continuance of the 
action. 
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2305. The aorist refers to a simple occurrence in the past. 

ei taira érotncas, Kadds dv éroinoas tf you had done this, you would 
have done well. 

The implied opposite is an aotist (GAN otk exoinoas but you did not 
do this). 


2306. The (rare) pluperfect refers to an act completed in past or 
present time or to the state following | on such completion. 

ei ratra éremounkys, KaAds dv éreroujnns if you had finished doing 
this (now or on any past occasion), you would have done well. 


The implied opposite is a perfect (4\\’ od werotnxas but you have 
not done this) or a pluperfect (ddX’ odk exeroujxns but you had not done 
this). 

a. The pluperfect is used only when stress is laid on the completion of the 
act or on the continuance of the result of the act, and generally refers to present 
time. In reference to past time, the aorist is generally used instead of the 
pluperfect. : 


2307. In reference to past time, the imperfect or aorist is used according as 
either tense would be used in an affirmative sentence not conditional. The plu- 
perfect is commonly used when the perfect would have been used of present time. 


2308. In the form of the protasis and the apodosis of unreal conditions 
there is nothing that denotes unreality, but, in the combination, the unreality of 
the protasis is always, and that of the apodosis generally, implied. The past 
tenses of the indicative are used in unreal conditions referring to present time, 
because the speaker’s thought goes back to the past, when the realization of the 
condition was still possible, though at the time of speaking that realization is 
impossible. 


2309. Same Tenses in Protasis and Apodosis.—a. Imperfect of present 
time: rafta dé ovx dy ebvvavTo rovely, ef wh xai dalry perpla exparro but they 
would not be able to do this, if they were not also following a temperate diet 
X.C. 1.2, 16. 

b. Imperfect of past time: ot« ay ofy vhowy... éxparet, el wy Te Kal vaureKoy 
elyev accordingly he would not have ruled over islands, if he had not possessed 
also some naval force T.1.9. Present and past combined: ef yy ré7’ érévouy, 
viv av otk ebdpoiwduny if I had not toiled then, I should not be rejoicing now 
Philemon 153. 

c. Aorist of past time: ovx ay érolncey ’Ayaclis radra, el wh eye adrdv 
éxéhevoa, Agasias would not have done this, if I had not ordered him X.A.6.6. 15. 


2310. Different Tenses in Protasis and Apodosis. —a. Imperfect and Aorist : 
el pev mpbobev Hrisrduny, 008 av cvvyxodovOncd cot if I had known this before, I 
would not even have accompanied you X.A. 7.7.11. 

N.— With an imperfect of present time in the protasis, elroy &v, drexptvdyny 
&éy and like verbs, denote an act in present time (J should at once say). Thus, 
el ph warhp RoW, ciroy Gv o ovk eB gdpovetv if thou wert not my father, I would 
say (would have said) thou wast unwise 8. Ant, 755. Often in Plato, as eZ pév 
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ob) ob pe paras te Tay vow 54, elrov dv xrh. if now you were asking me any one 
of the questions with which we are now dealing, I should say etc., P. Euth. 124, 
ep. P.G, 514d, KX. A. 7.6.23. 

b, Imperfect and Pluperfect : cat r&AN Ay dravr’ dxodovOws robrois éwémpaxto, 
et ris éreiferd wo and everything else would have been effected consistently with 
what I have said, if my advice had been followed D.19, 173. 

c. Aorist and Imperfect: ¢! ut ipeis #ABere, éropevdueba av éni Bagihda tf you 
had not come, we should now be marching against the king X.A.2.1.4. 

d. Aorist and Pluperfect : ef éya rddat éwexetpyoa apdtrew ra wohitiKad mpd- 
yuara, wédas Ay drodwry if I had long ago essayed to meddle with politics, I 
should long ago have perished P. A. 314, ef pla Wiqos peréwecev, brepdpior dv 
af one vote had been transferred to the other side, he would have been transported 
across the borders (and now be in exile) Aes. 3. 252. 

e. Pluperfect and Imperfect: 4 wédu éAduBavev ay Slenv, YX Te YOlknro the 
State would inflict punishment, if it had been wronged Ant. 6. 10. 

f. Pluperfect and Aorist: ov« &» rapdueva, ed édedduny I should not have 
stayed, if Ihad been free Ant. 5.18. 


2311. Homeric Constructions.—-In Homer the imperfect in unreal condi- 
tions refers only to past time. The apodosis may have «é or &y with the optative. 

a. The present unreal condition with ei with the optative in the protasis and 
dy with the optative in the apodosis (in form like a less vivid future condition 
in Attic) is very rare (¥ 274). In B 80, 2 220 we have a combination of a past 
protasis (imperfect or aorist indicative) with present apodosis (with «év and 
the optative). 

b. Past unreal conditions have, in the protasis, the imperfect or aorist indic- 
ative ; in the apodosis, either the imperfect or aorist indicative with dv or «é or the 
aorist or present optative with «é. Thus, cad vt xev v0" drddoiro . . . Alvelas, ef 
wh dp ékb vbnce . . . “Adpodiry and here Aeneas had perished, if Aphrodite had 
not quickly observed him E3ll. _ : 

2312. Unreal conditions with dy and the optative in apodosis (cp. 2311) in 
Attic are rare and some are suspected. Either the common reading is at fault 
(X. M. 3. 5.8), or we have a simple condition with a potential optative (2300 e), 
as in And. 1.57, L. 6.39, I. 4.102. In ef wéw roivyy rotr’ éwexelpovy Adve... ., 
otk 00” Baris obx Av eixérws émiripioeé por if now I were attempting to say this, 
there would be no one who would not censure me with good reason (D. 18.206) 
the implied conclusion is ovk ay Hy Boris KTH, 

a. The optative in protasis and apodosis occur in E. Med. 568 (present unreal). 
Hat, uses the potential optative occasionally (c.g. 7. 214) where English uses a 
past expression. 


UNREAL CONDITIONS—APODOSIS WITHOUT &v 


2313. dy may be omitted in the apodosis of an unreal condition 
when the apodosis consists of an imperfect indicative denoting un- 
fulfilled obligation, possibility, or propriety. Such are the imper- 
sonal expressions é€6«, ypjv, é&ijv, cixds Rv, xaddv Fv, etc., with the 
infinitive, the action of which is (usually) not realized. 
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ei raira taroter, eet (2&9) aireaobas aizdy if he were doing this (as he is 
not), one ought to (might) blame him. 
d traira émoince, eda (bv) aitiacacba (or aizdcbar) airéy if he 
‘os done this (as he did not), one ought to (might) have blained 
im. 


a. Here te: and éfy are auxiliaries and the emphasis falls on the infinitive. 
The impersonal verb has the effect of a modifying adverb denoting obligation, 
possibility, or propriety : thus 23e alrrécOa: atréy is virtually equivalent to d.calws 
av qriaro, and eixds Gy airidoucbar airy to eixérws ay yrdOn he would properly 
have been blamed. 

b. Zar, xpjr, etc., may be used in simple sentences (1774 ff.) without any 
protasis either expressed or implied. But a protasis may often be supplied in 
thought. 


2314. The present infinitive generally expresses what would neces- 
sarily, possibly, or properly be done now. The aorist, and sometimes 
the present, infinitive expresses what would necessarily, possibly, or 
properly have been done in the past. 


a. Present infinitive of present time: xpiy Syrou, elre tues adr Gv rperBirepot 
ryerduevor Pypworay Ore véos ofaw adrots dy xaxdy mabworeé ri tuveBovdeuea, vovi avrovs 
dvaBalvovras éuod xarnyopety if some of them on growing older had perceived that 
I ever gave them any bad counsel when they were young, they cught of course 
now to rise up in person and accuse me P. A.33 d. 

b. Present infinitive of past time: ef ria (mrpotka) ébl50v, ekds Hv Kal. rhy 
Sobcicay Urb rGv rapayerécbat packdyrwy papruperobat if he had given any dowry, 
that which was actually delivered would naturally have been attested by those who 
claimed to have been present Is. 3. 28. 

c. Aorist infinitive of past time: ef &BoUXero Slxaios efvar wept rods matdas, éfiv 
atre ... mcOdoa tov olxoy if he had wished to be just in regard to the children, 
he might properly have let the house L. 82. 28, 


2315. With the same impersonal expressions, dy is regularly used when the 
obligation, possibility, or propriety, and not the action of the verb dependent on 
Ze, etc., is denied, Here the main force of the apodosis falls on the necessity, 
possibility, or propriety of the act. 

el tabra émolet, Zdet (éfhv) dv airsiada airéy tf he were doing this (as he is not), 
it would be necessary (possible) to blame him ; but, as the case now stands, it is 
not necessary (possible). Thus, ef yey jrirrdueOa cagds Sri ker whola ... &ywr 
ixavd, oddtv Oy Fe Sv péddo dye if we knew for certain that he would return 
with a sufficient number of vessels, there would be no need to say what I am 
going to say (but there is need) X.A.5.1.10, rabra ef pév Oc dodéveray érdoxoper, 
otépyew dy fy dvdyxn thy TUxnv if we had suffered this because of our weak- 
ness, we should have (necessity would compel us) to rest content with our 
lot L. 33. 4. 


2316. With é»y, it is implied that the obligation does (or did) not exist; 
without &y, it is implied that the action of the dependent infinitive is (or was) 
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not realized. Thus the first sentence in 2315, without dy, would mean: éf he 
were doing this (as he is not), one ought to blame him; but, as the case now 
stands, one does not blame hii. 7 


2317. éBovdduny, or éBovdAouny dy, with the infinitive may stand in 
the apodosis. Cp. 1782, 1789. 


2318. dy is regularly omitted in an apodosis formed by the imper- 
fect of péAXo and the mfinitive (usually future) to denote an unful- 
filed past intention or expectation (cp. the Lat. future participle 
with evam or fui). Op. 1895 a, 1960. 

G para bh Avyapéuvovos .. . Pbicer Oa xaxdy ofrov dvi meydporoiy Eueddov, eb wD 

. teres in sooth Iwas like to have perished in my halls by the evit fate of 
Agamemnon, hadst thow not spoken v 383 (periturus eram, nist dixisses). 


2319. dy may be omitted with the aorist of nuvbtvebo run a risk 
when the emphasis falls on the dependent infinitive. 

el ph Spdum pdris éLechiryouen els AcApous, éxivdivedsaper droddsbas Uf we had not 
escuped with difficulty to Delphi by taking to our heels, we ran the risk of perish- 
ing (= we should probably have perished: av drwrdpuefa) Aes. 3.123. Contrast 
el wévrou Tore wrefovs guverdyncay, éxiwdtveucer dv SiapOaphvas TONY Toh TT pareduaros 
af they had mustered in larger force at this time, a large part of the troops would 
have been in danger of being destroyed XA. 4,1. 11 


2320. Some expressions coutaining a secondary tense of the 
indicative without gy, and not followed by a dependent infinitive, 
are virtually equivalent to the apodosis of an unreal condition. 

- Tory § ef wh worgryour & ofros EBotrero, ovdemea (nula Evoxos Fv but if they 
had not acknowledged to him what he wished, he would have been (it. was) lic- 
ble to ne penalty L. 7. 37, 

a. Imperfects (not inpersonal.) without a» are often emended, as poxveduny 
pévros (Some editors pévrdy), ef xd Todeulou “ye Evros eEnrarjOny I should, how- 
ever, be ashamed, if I had been decetved by any one who was an enemy &. A.7.6. 
2), Cp. “Tybalt’s death was woe enough, if it had ended there’’ (Shakesp.). 
Cases like 1895 a do not belong here. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2321. Future conditions set forth suppositions the fulfilment of 
which is still undecided. There are two main forms of future con- 
ditions: 

More Vivid Future conditions. 

Less Vivid Future conditions. 

A variety of the first class is the ingiational Future (2328). 

Future conditions may be particular or general (2293, 2294). 


2322. The difference between the More Vivid Future and the Less Vivid 
Future, like the difference between if 7 (shall) do this and if I should do this, 
depends on the mental attitude of the speaker. With the Vivid Future the 
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speaker sets forth a thought as prominent and distinct in his mind ; and for any 
one or more of various reasons. ‘Thus, he may (and generally does) regard the 
conclusion as more likely to be realized; but even an impossible (2322 ¢) or 
dreaded result may be expressed by this form if the speaker chooses to picture 
the result vividiy and distinetly. The More Vivid Future is thus used whenever 
the speaker clearly desires to be graphic, impressive, emphatic, and to anticipate 
a future result with the distinctness of the present, 

The Less Vivid Future deals with suppositions less distinctly conceived and 
of less immediate concern to the speaker, mere assumed or imaginary cases. 
This is a favourite construction in Greck, and is often used in stating supposi- 
tions that are merely possible and often impossible ; but the form of the condi- 
tion itself does not imply an expectation of the speaker that the conclusion may 
possibly be realized, The difference between the two forms, therefore, is not an 
inherent difference between probable realization in the one case and possible 
realization in the other. The same thought may often be expressed in either 
form without any essential difference in meaning. The only difference is, there- 
fore, often that of teniperainent, tone, or style, 

a. ééy with the subjunctive and e¢ with the optative are rarely used in suc- 
cessive sentences, In most such cases the difference lies merely in the degree 
of distinctness and emphasis of the expression used; but where the speaker 
wishes to show that the conclusion is expected or desired, he uses ééy with the 
subjunctive rather than the other form. Thus, ¢/ of !Sorey cal vp xabderep rods 
wohhos dv peonuBpla wh Suadeyoudvous, dAAG vuordforras Kal Kndroupevous ie abr Oy 
bo dpylay rAs Siavolas, dixatws dy karayehpev’ ... eay & dpa dradreyoudvovs..., 
tax’ dy Soiev dyacbdvres if now they should see that we, like the many, are not 
conversing at noon-day but slumbering and charmed by them because of the in- 
dolence of our thoughts, they would rightly laugh at us ; but if they see us con- 
versing, they will, perhaps, out of admiration make us gifts P. Phae. 259 a. 

b. Cases of both forms in successive sentences are 1135, Hdt.8. 21, 9.48; 
P. Cr. 51d, Ph. 105 b, Phae. 259 a, Pr. 336 c-931 a, D. 4.11, 18 147-148. In D. 18. 
178 both the desired and the undesired alternative have ééy with the subjunctive, 

c. Impossibilities may be expressed by ééy with the subjunctive. Thus, rl 
oy, dy efrwow of vouor; what, then, if the laws say ? YP. Cr. 50; ep, P. Eu. 299 b, 
R. 610 a, 612 b (opt. in 359 c, 860 b), Ar. Aves 1642, EH. Or. 1593, Phoen. 1216. 
Cp. 2829 a. 


Third Form of Condtitons 
MORE VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2323. More vivid future conditions have in the protasis éav (jy, dv) 
with the subjunctive ; in the apodosis, the future indicative or any 
other form referring to future time. 

ééy tabTa mugs (romans), KaAaSs woujoeas if you do this, you will do 
well. 


2324, This form of condition corresponds to the use of shail and will In con- 
ditional sentences in older English (‘' if ye shall ask... I will do it’?: St. John). 
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Modern English substitutes the present for the more exact future in ordinary 
future conditions of this class ; and often uses shall in the protasis with an emo- 
tional force. The English present subjunctive, although somewhat rarely used in 
the modern language, corresponds more nearly to the Greek subjunctive (‘‘if she 
be there, be shall not need’’ : Beaumont and Fletcher).—Since if you do this may 
be expressed in Greek by éay radra roijs or ef raira rorjoess (2328), and by ef 
raira moeis (2298), the difference in meaning is made clear only by the apodosis. 
The form éav radra worys in vivid future conditions must be distinguished from 
the same form in present general conditions (if ever you do this, 2337). éay 
tatird cor boxy, wofec may be particular or general: if (or if ever) this seems good 
to you, do it. 


2325. The present subjunctive views an act as continuing (not completed); 
the aorist subjunctive as simply occurring (completed), Neither tense has any 
time of itself. The aorist subjunctive may mark the action of the protasis as 
completed before the action of the principal clause (cp, the Lat. future perfect). 
Ingressive aorists (1924) retain their force in the subjunctive, , 


2326. The apodosis of the more vivid future condition is the 
future indicative or any other form of the simple sentence that refers 
to future time. 


a. Future Indicative: dav inrgjs xah&s, ebpioes if you seek well, you shall 
Jind P. G. 503 d, dav 8 Ewer xphuad’, eEoper Pldrous if we have money, we shall 
have friends Men. Sent. 165, ydpuv ye efcopat, day dxovgre I shall be grateful, if you 
listen P. Pr. 310 a, Gvatr@ dGs dpyipioy cai relOys adréy, rojoe Kal o¢ coddy tf 
you give him money and persuade hin, he will make you too wise 310d, Ay yap 
TobTo AdBwper, ob Suvjoorra pevey for if we take this, they will not be able to 
remain X.A.3.4,.41, dav xdcrou éxl ris mepipepetas \ydOG Sto ruxbrTa onpela, 
érird anpeta éwifervryrunévy eddeta évtds wecetrat Tod Kixdov if any two points be 
taken in the circumference of a circle, the straight line which joins them shall fall 
within the circle Euclid 3. 2. : 

b. Primary Tenses of the indicative other than the future. Present (1879) : 
hy Odvgs ot, wats 88 expetyer ubpor if thou art slain, yon boy escapes death 
BE. And. 381, Sf3wo? éxay xreivew éavrév, Av rdde Wevody rAéywr frecly he offers 
himself to death, if he lies in speaking thus (8l8wo1=— he says that he is 
ready) S. Phil. 1342, Aorist : see 1934, and cp. ef pév x at: pévwr Tpdwy workw 
dupidxapa, Grero pév poe vdcros if I tarry here and wage war about the city of 
the Trojans, my return home ts lost for me 1 4138. Perfect: see 1950. Cp. ‘if 
I shal] have an answer no directlier, Iam gone’’: Beaumont and Fletcher. 

' ¢. Subjunctive of exhortation, prohibition, or deliberation, and with 4 (uy ov) 
of doubtful assertion (1801). Thus, und’ dv ri drGpas, py, Au TWF vecbrepos Tpid- 
xovra ér Gy, Epumar, ordoou whet; even if Iam buying something, said he, am I not 
to ask ‘ whatdo you sell it for?’ if the seller is under thirty years of age? KX. M.1.2. 
86, Kav pawdpeda dbixa ara eoyagoueror, uh od dén brodoylferOar err. and if we 
appear to do this unjustly, I rather think it may not be necessary to take notice, 
etc. P. Cr. 48d. 

d. Optative of wish, or potential optative with dy (‘something may happen’ 
instead of ‘something will happen’). Thus, 4» c€ rob Novrod ror’ a@érupat Xpbvov, 
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.. kdKior’ drodoluny if ever in the future I take them away from you, may I per- 
ish most vilely! Ar, Ran.686, day kara pépos GuddtTouey . . ., firtov dy Sbvaiwro 
Huds OnpGv ol wodéusor if we keep guard by turns, the enemy will (would) be less 
able to harry us X.A.5.1.9,. See also 2356 a, 

e. Imperative, or infinitive for the imperative (2013): 4» rédeyor alpficde, 
Bnkere dxere detpo dvev dtrwv if you choose war, do not come here again without 
your arms X.C. 3.2.18, od 8, dv re exns Bedridy roGer haBetv, weipdcOar Kai éuot 
peradidévar but if you can Jind anything better from any quarter, try to com- 
municate it to me tuv YP. Crat. 426 b. 


2327. Homeric Constructions. —a. ci alone without xé or d» with the sub- 
junctive with no appreciable difference from ef xe (&v): ef mep ydp ce xata~ 
xrdvg, o0 a... Kravooua for if he stay thee, I shall not bewail thee X 86. This 
construction occurs in lyric and dramatic poetry, and in Hdt., as dvarddaiwa rap’ 
éyw, ef cov srepn6d wretched indeed shail I be, if I am deprived of thee $.0.C. 
1443. Yn Attic prose it is very rare and suspected (T.6, 21). 

b. Subjunctive with «é in both protasis and apodosis (the anticipatory sub- 
junctive, 1810): ef dd xe uh Sono, dyad Fé xev atros Ehwpa and if he do not give 
her up, then will I seize her myself A 324. 

c. ef (af) xe with the future in protasis (rare): col . . . dvetdos tooerat, ef x? 
"Ayedfjos .. . évralpov . .. xives Ekxpoavew it will be a reproach unto thee, if the 
dogs drag the companion of Achilles P 557. Some read here the subjunctive. 


2328. Emotional Future Conditions. - When the protasis expresses 
strong feeling, the future indicative with ef is commonly used instead 
of éay with the subjunctive, and may often be rendered by hall. 
The protasis commonly suggests something undesired, or feared, or 
intended independently of the speaker’s will; the apodosis commonly 
conveys a threat, a warning, or an earnest appeal to the feelings. 
The apodosis is generally expressed by the future indicative, but 
other forms of 2326 are possible. 


el Taira déters, xOape? yey ef euod if thou speakest thus, thow wilt be hated by 
meS, Ant, 93, ef wh cables yhiooar, tor at cor acd if you won't hold your tongue, 
there’s trouble in store for you B. frag. 5, droxrevels ydp, ef pe yiis Zw Badets for 
thou wilt slay me tf thou shalt thrust me out of the land BE. Phoen, 1621, ef dde 
arpatevoducda, ob Surnoipeda pdxerOa if we kecp the field thus, we shall not be 
able to fight X.C.6. 1.13, d@\tcdraros av yevoluny (potential optative), ei guyas 
adikws karacThooua. I should become most wretched, were Ito be driven unjustly 
into exile L, 7.41. 

a. When ei with the future indicative is directly contrasted with édv with the 
subjunctive, the former usually presents the unfavourable, the latter the favour- 
able, alternative, Thus, 

Fy pay yap dbédwuer drodvicxey trép TOy Suxalwy, eddoxeshoouev..., ef 8 poPy- 
cbpeba rods Kivdbvous, els wohAas Tapayas KaTaoTHcopuer Huds adrovs if we are (shall 
be) willing to die for the sake of justice, we shall gain renown; but if we are 
going to fear dangers, we shall bring ourselves into great confusion I. 6.107. 
Cp. X.C.4. 1.15, Ar. Nub, 586-591, 1.27.7, L 12.237, 15. 130,17. 9, D. 8. 17, 
18. 176, 27. 20-22. Both constructions are rarely used in successive clauses with- 
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out any essential difference (X.Ap.6). ééy with the subjunctive, when used in 
threats or warnings, is a milder form of statement than e/ with the future (Hdt. 
1.71). An unfavourable alternative may thus be expressed by éé» with the sub- 
junctive (A 135-137, Hdt.3. 36, Aes. 3.254). 

pb. ef with the future indicative may have a modal force like that of Se? or 
rOAwW (am to, must) with the infinitive: Bapeia (xp), ef réxvoy dattw hard is 
fate, if I must slay my child A. Ag. 208. The future of present intention (2301) 
is different. : ‘ 


Fourth Form of Conditions 


LESS VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2329. Less vivid future conditions (should ... would conditions) 
have in the protasis ei with the optative, in the apodosis dy with the 
optative. 

ei ratira motoins, Kards By rovotns OL ci TadTa ToNjrEas, KAAGS dv ToTELAsS 
if you should do this, you would do well. 

eins @opnrds ovk ay, ef mpdccots kadas thou wouldst be unenduradble shouldst 
thou be prosperous A.Pr.979, ef 3 dvatyxaioy ein ddixety 7 ddixeto Gat, édoluny dy 
Baroy adixeToOa A adixety Lut if it should be necessary to do wrong or be 
wronged, I should prefer to be wronged than to do wrong P.G.469c, deve 
av etny elpryacudvos, .. . el Alrouu viv rdbw I should be in the state of having 
committed a dreadful deed, if I were to desert my post P. A. 28d. 

a. Anything physically impossible may be represented as supposable, hence 
this construction may be used of what is contrary to fact. Thus, galn & ay 7 
davotcd +’ ef duwriy AdBo the dead would speak if gifted with a voice &. El. 548. 
Cp. A. Ag. 37, P. Pr. 361a, Eu. 299d, and see 2311 a, 2322. 


2330. Conditional sentences of this class arose partly from optatives of 
wish (1814, 1815), partly from potential optatives (1824). Cp. ef’ ds 7Bdouu 

~TP KE TAX’ arrqcee wdyns...“Exrwp would that I were thus young...in 
that case Hector would soon find his combat H 157; see also £ 193. 


2331. The present optative views an action as continuing (not completed) ; 
the aorist optative, as simply occurring (completed). (‘The future optative is 
never used except to represent a future indicative in indirect discourse.) The 
perfect (rare) denotes completion with resulting state. In Hdt,7.214 it is used 
vaguely of the past: eldely uév yap dv... radray Thy drpardy Ovarns, ei TH x wpe 
TOAAA wUtAnKes ety for Onetes might know of this path... if he had been well 
acquainted with the country. 


2332. English would is equivocal, being used either in the translation of év 
with the optative or of dy with the past indicative (2302). Thus, cp. ef rls ce 
fpero .. ., Thay drexpivw; Uf any one had asked you .. ., what would you have 
replied 2? with ef ofy ms quas .. . Eporro . . ., Th Av alt@ droxpivalucda; if then 
some one should (were to) ask us... ., what would (should) we reply to him ? 
P. Pr. 311b, d. Ff J were may be used to translate both e2 with the optative and 
el with the past indicative. English shows examples of were in the protasis 
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followed by would, shall, will, is (was, cte.). Were oecurs also in apodosis 

(“should he be roused out of sleep to-night, it were not well ”’: Shelley). 


2333. The apodosis has the optative without dy in wishes. 

ef ev cuuBovrevouut & BEXrioTd wor Soxe?l, worAdd wor Kal dyaba yévuro if I should 
give the advice that seems best to me, may many blessings fall to my lot X. A. 
5.6. 4, 

On the optative with «i followed by other forms of the apodosis, 
see 2359. 


2334. Homeric Constructions.—a. In the protasis, ef xe (ef dv) with the 
optative with the same force as ef alone. This use is exclusively Homeric. 
Thus, of uév ydp re kaxwrepoy GAO wdGoipst, 005" et Kev rod warpds dropOiuévow 
xuboluny for I could not suffer anything worse, nut cven Uf I should learn of my 
father’s death 7321. On ei dy in Attic, see 2353. 

b. In the apodosis, a primary tense of the indicative : the present (7 52), the 
future (I 388), the future with «é («4 845: but this may be the aorist sub- 
junctive). 

c. In the apodosis, the hortatory subjunctive (¥ 893), the subjunctive with 
dy or xé (A 386). 

a. In the apodosis, the optative without a» not in a wish, but with thé same 
force as the optative with dy. See T 321 ina. 

e. For «é with the optative in the apodosis where we should expect, in 
Homeric and Attic Greek, a past indicative with a&y (xé) in an unreal condition, 
see 2311 b. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2335. General conditions refer indefinitely to any act or series 
of acts that are supposed to occur or to have occurred at any time; 
and without any implication as to fulfilment. 

The if clanse ‘has the force of if ever (whenever), the conclusion 
expresses a repeated or habitual action or a general truth. 


2336. Any simple or unreal condition of present or past time, or 
any future condition, may refer to a custumary or frequently re- 
peated act or to a general truth. But for the present and past only 
(when nothing is implied as to fulfilment) there are two forms of 
expression: either a special kind of conditional sentence or (less fre- 
quently) the simple condition, as regularly in English and in Latin: 


Present. Protasis: édv (= édy wore) with the subjunctive; apodosis: 
the present indicative (2337). 
Protasis: ei (= e wore) with the present indicative; apodo- 
sis: the present indicative (2298 ¢, 2342). 
Past. Protasis: « with the optative; apodosis : the imperfect 
indicative (2340). 
Protasis: «i with the imperfect; apodosis: the imperfect 
(2298 6, 2342). 
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a. By reason of the past apodosis, the optative in the protasis refers to the 
past. Only in this use (and when the optative in indirect discourse represents a 
past indicative) does the optative refer distinctly to the past. 

b. The present subjunctive and optative view the action as continuing (not 
completed) ; the aorist subjunctive and optative, as simply occurring (com- 
pleted). The tenses of the protasis have no time of themselves, but usually 
the action of the present is relatively contemporaneous with, the action of the 
aorist relatively antecedent to, the action of the main verb. 

ce. The indicative forms in the protasis are more common in temporal and 
relative sentences. Observe that it is the character of the apodosis alone which 
distinguishes the special kind of general condition from the two forms of future 
conditions. 


Fifth Form of Conditions 
PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2337. Present general conditions have, in the protasis, ay (qv, dv) 
with the subjunctive; in the apodosis, the present indicative or an 
equivalent. éay Tatra woujs (romoys), ot éxawvd if ever you do this, I 
always praise you. The conclusion holds true of any time or of all 
time. : 
dy 8° eyyis 20 Odvaros, ovdels Botderar Ovicxey but if death draws near, no 
one wishes to die B. Ale. 671, yedG 3° 6 padpos, xdv ri wh yeroiov 7 the fool laughs 
even if there is nothing to laugh at Men, Sent. 108, dav toos toa rpoorey, Ta dda 
éorly toa if equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal Euclid, Ax. 2. 

2338. The gnomic aorist is equivalent to the present indicative in apodosis. 
Ww 5€ res robrwy Te wapaBalyy, Snulav atrots éréfecav but if any one ever trans- 
gresses any one of these regulations, they always impose punishment upon them 
(him) XC. 1.2.2. 

2339. Homer and Pindar prefer ei to éav or ef xe (A 81); and this ef is some- 
times found in Attic poetry (S.Ant.710). &» is more often absent in general 
conditions than in vivid future conditions. 


Siath Form of Conditions 
PAST GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2340. Past general conditions have, in the protasis, ¢ with the 
optative; in the apodosis, the imperfect indicative or an equivalent. 
ed ratra rowins (rojoeos), of exyvouw if ever you did this, I always 
praised you. 

et mob re Spain Bpwrdv, diedldov tf ever he saw anything to eat anywhere, he 
always distributed it X.A.4,5.8, ef 6€ ris kal dvretro:, ebOds . . . erebvixer but 
if any one even made an objection, he was promptly put to death T. 8, 66, ef perv 
érlotev of "AOnvator, drexdpour, ef 3° avaxwpotev, éréxevro if the Athenians ad- 
vanced, they retreated; if they retired, they fell upon them 7.79, ériva & ef re 
Kahov mpdrroey, wapicraro 8 ef ris cuppopa cupPalvoe he honoured them if ever 
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they performed some noble action, and stood by them in times of misfortune (lit. 
if any misfortune befell) X. Ag. 7.8. 

a. The optative is here sometimes called the erative optative. This mood 
has however no iterative force in itself, the idea of repetition being derived solely 
from the context. In Homer the iterative optative after «ef (found only Q 768) is 
an extension of the iterative optative in temporal clauses where this use origi- 
nated. 


2341. The iterative imperfect or aorist with dv (1894, 1988): ef 8¢ ris adr ge 
mepl tov dpyridéyor . . ., él rhy brddecty eravipyer dy rdvra ray Abyor Uf ever any 
one opposed him on any matter, he would always bring the entire discussion 
back to the main point X. M. 4.6.18, ef ris atr@ doxoln . . . Braxederr, éxderyd- 
pevos Thy éritHdeor Erawer dy if ever any one seemed to be lagging, he would 
always pick out the likely man and strike him X.A.2.3.11. These cases are 
not to be confused with the apodoses of unreal conditions. 


INDICATIVE FORM OF GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2342. Present: protasis, ef with the present ; apodosis, the present. 
Past: protasis, ef with the imperfect; apodosis, the imperfect. 

The protasis usually has ef ris, ef re (ep. doris, 672) with the indicative, as ef 
tis Sto Kal Tr wAelous Huepas oylferar, udrads dotiv if ever any one counts upon 
two or even perchance on more days, he is rash S.Tr. 044, eAevOdpws bé . . . 
wodireboyev . . ., ob S¢ dpy9s Tov wédas, el Kal’ Hdovjy Te Spa, Zxovres we are 
tolerant in our public life, not being angry at our neighbour if he acts as he 
likes T.2.87, ra pev ayoyipma, et re Fryov, eEapodpevo: pudaxas xebicracay taking 
out the cargoes, if the vessels carried anything, they appointed guards X. A. 
6.1.16, ef rls re éwnpdra, drexpivovto if ever anybody asked any questions (for 
additional information) they answered T.7.10, éuices obk ef tis xaxOs rdoyuwr 
utero, GN ef Tes edepyerotuevos dxdpurtos palvorro (2340) he hated not the man 
who, on suffering til, retaliated, but him who seemed ungrateful though he had 
received kindness X. Ag. 11.38. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN THE SAME 
SENTENCE 


2343. The same period may show different forms of conditional 
sentences according to the exigency of the thought. 


tTabtd rolvuy Tobr’ Ay érolyce Sidimmos, el Tiva TodTwr elde Slenv Sdvra, Kal vov, dy 
ty, wouwjoee this very same thing then Philip would have done, if he had seen 
any one of these men being punished; and will do so now, if he sees % 
D.19. 138, ef ofv éri@ipeis evdonipelty . . ., reepG xarepyécacOa ws pddura 7d 
elSévat & fodder mpdtrtev- gay yap Tobr@ Stevéyxas TGv GdrAwy eriyerpys Ta THs 
brews tpadTrecy, ovx av Oavydoae ef ram Sadlws THO Gv émBipels if then you 
desire to enjoy an honourable fame ..., try to acquire as far as possible 
the knowledge of what you wish to do; for if, differing in this regard from other 
men, you attempt to deal with affairs of state, I showld not be surprised if you 
were to attain the object of your ambition with great ease X. M. 3. 6,18. 

GREEK GRAM. — 34 
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VARIATIONS FROM THE ORDINARY FORMS AND MEANINGS OF 
CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE PROTASIS 


2344. Substitutions for the Protasis.—TJor the protasis with e 
there may be substituted a participle, often in the genitive absolute 
(2067, 2070), an adverb, a prepositional phrase, a relative clause 
(2560), or some other single word or phrase. ‘The present participle 
represeuts the imperfect, as the perfect represents the pluperfect. 

_ was bira Blens otons (= ef Slxy doriv) 6 Levs odk dréhwhey rdv rarép’ abrob Sheds ; 
how, pray, if there is any justice, has Zeus not perished since he bound his own 
father? Ar, Nob. 904, od yap Hy wor Shrov Biwrdy roiro rowjoarra (= el érolnra) 
for of course life had not been worth living tf I had done this 1.21. 120, ov yap 
ay éBdHOn arpentfov cal ph dcarpéxuv (= ef Hrpducte cal wh Siérpexe) for he would 
not have been hit if he had been keeping quiet and not running across Ant. 3. B. 5, 
Bixalws dy da éavoy I should justly (i.e. if I had met with my deserts) have been 
put to death D. 18.209, éuol 82 dpxody ay édéxer elvas for myself (i.e. if I had to 
decide) it would seem to be sufficient T. 2.35, dud ye buds adrovs (= el iyets abrol 
pbvor Are) mddas By drohwrecre if you hud been left to yourselves, you would have 
perished long ago 19.18. 49, ddofpar wh uaddy (= dav wh wdOw) I shall be undone if 
I dowt learn Ar, Nub.792, vixOvres (= el viemev) peéy ovddva dy xataxdvo.er, 
Arr nbérr ov (= el hrrndeier) abdeis dv hecpbeln should they be victorious they would 
kill no one, but tf defeated no one would be left XK. A. 3.1.2, obrw (=e otras Zy orev) 
yap mpds 7d éridvas rots évavrios edpiydrara: av elev for thus they would be most 
courageous in regard to attacking the enemy T. 2.11, 088 ay dcnatws és xaxdy 
mwécopl Te nor should I justly come to any trouble S. Ant. 240. 

a. Sometimes the protasis has to be supplied from what precedes (example in 
1825) ; or from a main clause with d\dd, which follows: ovdé ney adrés Urexpuye 
kfjpa pédkawav? GdX “Hoaoros puro (= ef wh Epuro) nor would he himself have 
escaped black fate; but Hephaestus guarded him E 23 (cp, X. A. 3. 2. 24-25). 


2345. Verb of the Protasis Omitted. — The verb of the protasis is 
usually omitted when the apodosis has the saine verb. The protasis 
is often introduced by ef ris, et wore, elep (moré). 

& res kal &Aos avhp, Kal Kopos keds Ear GaupdtecOa if any other man (is worthy 
to be admired), Cyrus, too, is worthy to be admired X.C. 5.1.6, onal detv . . . 
Te wohéup mpogéxerv, lrep word (ede), cal viv T say that we must now, Uf ever, 
apply ourselves to the war 1). 1, 6. 

2346. So with certain special] phrases: 

a. el py (if not) except: ob yap. ... dp@uer ef wh dAlyous rovrovs dvOpdmous for 
we do not see any except a few men yonder X. A.4. 7.5, ob yap dy wore é&nipov dpGGs 
7a peréwpa mpdyuara, el uh xpeudoas 7d vonua for I could never have discovered 
aright things celestial, except by suspending the intellect Ar. Nub. 229. So éay 
ph DD. 24.45 (in a decree). 

b. et ph el (of not if, unless if) except if: érpaxOn Te obdey dm’ abr&y Epyar aked- 
Royo, ef wh ef TL Tpds TOdS Teptoixous Tovs atrGy éxdoras and nothing notewvrihy 
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was done on their part except it might be (lit. cacept if there was done) something 
between each of them and his neighbours T. 1.17. Here el wh is adverbial. 

c, el ph Std (if not on account uf) except for: (ov) MaAreddny . . . els 73 Bapa- 
Opov euBarety eynplouvto, kai ef ph dd Tov ampiramy, evérecey Gv; did they not 
vote to throw Miltiades into the pit, and except for the prytan would he not have 
been thrown there ? P.G. b10e. With e wh dd the ellipsis (which was not con- 
scious to the Greeks) is to be supplied by the negatived predicate of the main 
clause (here ov« évérecer). 

d. el 8 yy (but if not = si minus, sin aliter) otherwise, in alternatives, intro- 
duces a supposition opposed to something just said: dare rd rr Kadyndovlor 
xphuaras ef 6 ph, wodtugoey tpn atrots he demanded back the property of the 
Calchedonians ; otherwise (i.e. if they should not restore it: ef uy drodoter) he 
said that he should make war upon them X. 41.1.3. 8. 


N. 1. —e? 6¢ »# often occurs even where the preceding clause is negative and 
we expect ef d¢, as uh rovjons Tabra: ef b€ wh. . . altiar téeis do not do this; but 
if you do, you will have the blame X.A.7.1.8. Conversely ef 5é, where wo 
expect «f 5¢ mj, as ef pév BoddeTat, Evérw: ef 8°, & re PobNeTaL, TOOTS ToeElTw if he 
wishes, let him boil me; otherwise, let him do whatever he wishes P. Ev. 285 c. 

N, 2. —el 82 7 is used where (after a preceding édv) we expect dav 38 pj, as 
day pév Tt bpiv Sond ddyGes ACyerv, Evvopohoyjoare’ ef 5¢ pH, dvrerelvere if I seein 
to you to speak the truth, agree with me; otherwise, oppose me P. Th. 91c. 

N, 8.— The verb of the apodosis of the first of the alternatives isoften omitted : 
éap per éxdy welOyrat (scil. kadGs Efe) + ef 52 py. . . evObrovew adrenals if he will- 
ingly obeys (tt will Ge well) ; otherwise they straighten him by threats P. Pr. 825 d. 

2347. On os ei in comparative conditional clauses see 2484, 


2348. In the Homeric ef 5 dye come now, well! ef probably has the force of 
an interjectional or demonstrative adverb (cp. Lat. eia aye). Thus, ef 3 dye ror 
Kepah® caravedcona: come now! Iwill nod assent to thee with my head A 524. 


2349. Omission of the Protasis.— The potential optative, and the 
indicative, with d stand in independent sentences; in many cases a 
protasis may be supplied either from the context or generally; in 
other cases there was probably no conscious ellipsis at all; and in 
others there was certainly no ellipsis. Cp. 1785, 1825. 

wot dir apy elev of kévor; where, pray (should I inquire) would the strangers 
be found to be? S. Fl. 1450, dpidudy 5¢ ypdwar . . . odk av edvvduny dxpeBas but 
to give the number accurately I should not be abie (if I were trying) T. 5. 
68, decvdv ofv Gv Petoacba it had been terrible to break my word (if it bad been 
possible) D.19. 172. . 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE APODOSIS 


2350. The apodosis may be expressed in a participle or infinitive 
with or without d as the construction may require; ep. 1846, 1848, 

alret abroy ets Sto xidlous févous Kal rpGv wnvdv yuchdy, ds ovrws mepvyerduevos 

ca wepeyevoiuny) av rGv dvtigragiwTdr he asked him for pay for two thousand 

mercenarics and fur three months, stating that thus he would get the better of his 
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adversaries X.A.1.1.10. (Here otrws represents the protasis, 2344.) ovdevds 
dvremévros Sia To ph dvacxéoOae dy THY exxdnolay no one spoke in opposition 
because the assembly would not have suffered tt (= el dvretre, otk dy qrvécxero F 
éxxdnota) XH. 1.4.20, ef (Teyéa) odloe rpooyévorro, vopttovres dwacay av Exe 
Tledorévpxoor they thought that, if Tegea too should come over to them, they would 
have the whole of the Peloponnese T. 5,32, See 2616, 


2351. Verb of the Apodosis Omitted.— The verb of the apodosis is often 
omitted, and especially when the protasis has the same verb (cp. 2345). Here a 
potential optative with dy is represented by &» alone (1764 a, 1766a). Thus, ef 3% 
Te copsrepts tov palny elvat, rolr@ dv (palyy efvac) if I should say that in any 
respect I am wiser than any one, (I should say) in this P. A.29b. Also in other 
cases, as rl df’ dy (Adyous), Erepor ef mi Goro Lwxpdrovs dpbryricua; what then would 
(you say), if you should hear another excogitation of Socrates? Ar. Nub. 154, 
On domep ei, Gorep ay el, ws ei, See 1766 a, 2478, 2484. 


2352. Omission of the Apodosis.—a. When the conclusion is it is weil 
(cards Exec) or the like, it is often omitted. So often when the second of alter- 
native opposing suppositions is expressed by ef 8¢ wy (2346d,n.3). Cp. ‘yet 
now, if thou wilt forgive this sin, —: and if not, blot me . . . outof thy book”’ 
(Exodus 382. 32). 

b. When we should introduce the conclusion by know that or I tell yous e 
kal ofec pe adixodrTd Ti dyeoOai, ofre Exatoy obdéva obre EBaddov if you possibly 
think that Iwas taken for some wrong-doing, know that I neither struck nor 
hit any one X.A.6,6.27. Here the apodosis might be introduced by oxdépacée, 
evdipHnOnre, etc. 

c. Sometimes when the protasis is merely parenthetical: 6 xpucds, ef Botdoro 
TaANOH déverv, Exreve Tov eudy maida tt was the gold —wouldst thow only tell 
the truth —that slew my child E. Hec. 1206, 

d. In passionate speech for rhetorical effect (aposiopésis, 3015): ef rep ydp 
« ebéhyow Opes dorepornrhs € éd€wy oTudeEac* 6 yap word Péprards éoriv for 
if indeed the Olympian lord of the Nyhtning will to thrust us out from our habi- 
tations, thrust us he will; for he is by far the most powerful A 581. 

e. There is properly no omission of an apodosis after clauses with el, el ydp, 
efGe, etc., in wishes (see 1816). In such clauses it is often possible to find an 
apodosis in an appended final clause: roravay ef ué Tis OeGv xricat, Surdrapov iva 
rédty pbrw if only some one of the gods were to make me winged so that I might 
come to the city of twin rivers! E. Supp. 621. 


PROTASIS AND APODOSIS COMBINED 


2353. et and dv both in Protasis.— The potential optative with a 
or the unreal indicative with dv, standing as the apodosis in.the con- 
ditional clause with ¢, is the apodosis of another protasis expressed 
or understood. 

a. Potential Optative.— G\rd py ef ye nde Sofdov dxparh detaluel” dy, wos 
otk dkwov alrév ye puvddtacba: Toobroy yeréoOar; and yet indeed if we would not 
accept even a slave who was intemperate, how ts it not right for a man (the 
master) to guard against becoming so himself ? X.M.1. 5,3, Tere defatueda is 
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the protasis with «2; and also, with &», the apodosis to an understood protasis 
(eg. if we should think of so doing). ‘The verb of the protasis may be con- 
tained in a participle, as ei 5& undets dv budy déubcece Lhy dwoorepodperos THs warpl- 
Sos, mpoorKer KTr. but if no one of you should think life warth having if he 
were to be deprived of his country, tt is rigat, etc. 1.6.25. Such clauses form 
simple present conditions (if i is true that we would accept, etc.). The verb 
following the compressed condition stands usually in the present, at times in the 
future, indicative. X.C. 3.3.55: @avudgouue dv... ef dy dpedjoec isan exception. 

b. Unreal Indicative.-— ef rolvuy ro070 loxiipdy Fy av ToUTW TeKuApY ..., Kapoi 
yevéow Texunpov if then this would have been strong evidence for him (if he had 
been able to bring tt forward), let tt be evidence for me too D. 49,58. This is a 
present condition (tf i is true that this would, etc.) except in so far as the unex- 
pressed protasis refers to the past. Such conditions may also be past. 

N. 1.—The real protasis is: if t is (or was) the case that something could 
now (or hereafter) be (or could have been), it fullows that. 

N. 2. —In some of these cases, e/ has almost the force of éel since (1D. 49. 58). 


2354. ct, 4v, on the chance that. — ei or éay may set forth the motive 
for the action or feeling expressed by the apodosis, and with the 
force of on the chance that, in case that, in the hope that, if haply. 

After primary tenses in the apodosis, we have e/ with the indicative or day 
(rws) with the subjunctive; after secondary tenses, ef with the optative or, occa- 
sionally, édy» (wws) with the subjunctive. Homer has sometimes the optative 
after primary tenses. The reference is to the future as in final clauses. 

The protasis here depends, not on the apodosis proper, but on the idea of pur- 
pose or desire suggested by the thought. The accomplishment of the purpose may 
pe desired or not desired, and by the subject either of the apodosis or of the protasis. 

vov adr’ éyxely meiphooua, at xe reywye but now I will make trial with my 
spear on the chance (in the hope) that I may hit thee E279, tixovooy xai euod, iv 
co. ert Taba Soxh listen to me too on the chance (in the hope) that you may stilt 
have the same opinion P.R. 358 b, wopevbpevo, és thy “Aclay os Bacthéd, ef ws 
melceav atrév going into Asia to the king in the hope that somehow they might 
persuade him T. 2.67, mpds rhv wbdiv, el ertBonfoier, ex dpour they advanced toward 
the city on the chance that they (the citizens) should make a sally 6.100. 


N. — This use is to be distinguished from that of «2 dpa if perchance, e iy dpa 
unless perchance (often ironical). 

a. This construction should be distinguished from cases like émiBovdetovor 

. . ebeGety . 5 ., Av Sbvuvrar Bidoacdar they planned to get out, of they might 
make their way by force T. 8.20, where we have implied indirect discourse 
(4éNwpev, Iv Suvdyeba Bidoad Gar). 

b. Homer uses this construction as an object clause in dependence on ofa, 
eldov, or on a verb of saying. Thus zis 8 of8’, et xév ol ody Balpon Gipdy dplyw 
rapembv; who knows if, perchance, with God’s help I may rouse his spirit by per- 
suasion ? OQ 408 (i.e. the chances of rousing his spirit, if haply I may), évlozes, 
el mos... dwexmpopbyouu XdpBdiv tell me if haply I shall (might) escape 
Charybdis «112. Here the apodosis is entirely suppressed. Observe that this’ 
construction is not an indirect question. 
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LESS USUAL COMBINATIONS OF COMPLETE PROTASIS AND 
APODOSIS 


2355. In addition to the ordinary forms of correspondence between protasis 
and apodosis (2297), Greek shows many other combinations expressing distinct 
shades of feeling. Most of these combinations, though less frequent than the 
ordinary forms, are no less “regular.’? Shift of mental attitude is a known 
fact of all speech, though the relation of cause to effect must not be obscured. A 
speaker or writer, having begun his sentence with a protasis of one type, may 
alter the course of his thought: with the result that he may conclude with an apod- 
osis of another form, in some cases even with an apodosis ‘ unsymmetrical ’’ 
with the protasis and logically dependent upon a protasis that is only suggested 
by the form actually adopted. Since either protasis or apodosis ay choose the 
forin of expression best suited to the meaning, the student shonld beware of 
thinking that conditional sentences invariably follow a conventional pattern, 
departure from which is to be counted as violation of rule. Some combinations 
are less usual than others: most of the more common variations from the ordinary 
type have been mentioned under the appropriate ee and are here summa- 
rized (2856-2358). Special cases are considered iu 2359-2365. 


2356. The optative with dy (the potential optative) may be used 
as the apodosis of 


ei with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 e), 

ei with the past indicative in Unreal conditions in Homer (rarely in Attic, 2812), 

el with the future indicative in Emotional Future conditions (2328), 

ef with the optative in Less Vivid Future conditions (2329). In Present con- 
ditions (2353) : ef Aéyo.w dv supposing I would say, whereas et déyouws Taeans 
supposing I should say. 

édy with the subjunctive in More Vivid Future conditions (2326 d). 

a. When the protasis is a future indicative ora subjunctive, the optative with 
éy sometimes seems to be merely a mild future and to have no potential force. 
Thus, Qv ofy ways por Tov Edixov rodroy Adyou, otK Av drodoiny odd? Av dBordy odbdevl 
if then you learn this unjust reason for me, I will not pay even an obol to any- 
vody Ar. Nub. 116. 


2357. The subjunctive of exhortation, prohibition, or deliberation, 
the optative of wish, and the imperative, may be used as the apodosis of 
el with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300, d, f), 
ei with the future indicative in Emotional Future conditions (2328), 
éév with the subjunctive in More Vivid Future conditions (2326 c-e). 


2358. The unreal indicative with or without dv may be used as the 
apodosis of 


a, ed with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2800 b). So 
after ef with the future denoting present intention or necessity that something 
shall be done (2301), as e¢ yap yuvatxes els 765’ Hiouces Gpdoous . . ., wap’ obdéey 
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abrais fv av dd\dAdvat wéoes for if women are to reach this height of boldness, tt 
would be as nothing for then to destroy their husbands E. Or. 566. 
b. ef with the past indicative in Present and Past Unreal conditions (2302). 


ei with the Optative, Apodosis a primary tense of the Indicative, ete. 


2359. ei with the optative (instead of éay with the subjunctive) is 
not infrequent in the protasis with a primary tense of the indicative, 
a subjunctive, or an imperative, in the apodosis. The reference is 
usually either to general present time (with the present indicative), 
or to future time. When the apodosis contains a present indicative 
it frequently precedes the protasis. 

a. Compare the analogous usage in English commonly with should, would: 
«There is some soul of goodness in things evil, would men observingly distil it”? 
(Shakespeare). <‘‘If you should die, my death shall follow yours” (Dryden). 
‘T shall searcely figure in history, if under my guidance such visitations should 
accrue’? (Disraeli), ‘‘If he should kill thee ..., he has nothing to lose” 
(Sedley). ‘But if an happy soil should be withheld . . . think it not beneath 
thy toil” (Philips). 


2360. Present Indicative. —a. In general statements and maxims. The 
apodosis is sometimes introduced by a verb requiring the infinitive. 

dvdpav yap cwdppbvwy pév doriy, el uh ddixoivro, hovxdtey for it ts the part of 
prudent men to remain quiet if they should not be wronged T. 1.120, ef re rvyxdvo 
cakédr, efs Supa’ eBrou putds EuBrepar yrukd (éoriv) if any ill betide, "tis siveet to 
look into the face of a loyal friend E. Ion 731, rl def xad§s yuvaxds; ef pp ras 
gpévas xonoTas €xo.; what doots the beauty of a woman if she have not a mind 
that is chaste? E. fr. 212. 

p. The present indicative sometimes has the force of an emphatic future. 
Thus, rdvr’ Exes, ef ce roitay poip’ éplxoira cadav thou hast all things, should 
the portion of these honours come to thee Pindar, Isthm.4 (5). 14, Present and 
future occur together in Ant.4.0. 4. 

c. Other examples of the present: Hom. 1318, «414, «484, 451, 6188, £56; 
Hesiod Op. 692 (ei? xe) ; Pind. Pyth. 1. 81, 8.13, Isthm. 2. 83 ; Bacchylides 5. 187 ; 
Hat. 1.82; S. Ant. 1032, O. T. 249; I. Mec, 786, fr. 212, 253 (v. 1); T. 2.39, 3.9, 
4, 59, 6. 86; X. C. 1. 6. 43, H. 6. 3.5, 6. 5.52, 0.1.4, 1.5; P. A. 19e, Cr. 46b, 
Pr. 316 c, 829 a, b, L. 927¢; Isocr. 14. 80; D. 18. 21, 20. 54, 20. 154, 24. 85; 
Antiphanes fr. 324. 


2361. Future Indicative. —el cdoainl o’, elon wor xdpiv; should I save thee, 
wilt thou be grateful to me? E. frag. 129, rl rq wdAOec repuyevhoer ar ef Tojo ai 
pev & éxeivor rpoctdtrovew; what profit will there be for the people, if we should 
do what they enjoin? L. 34.6. 

a. Other examples : Hom.] 388, K 222, 7100 (B 488, p 539, a (xé) with fut. 
or subj.) ; Pind. Ol. 18,105; S$, OT. 851; Ant. 4.4.4; T. 1.121; P.Meno 80d, Ph. 
91a, L. 658¢; Isocr. 2. 45, 9.66; Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 1095 b, 6, 1100 b. 4; 
Lucian, Timon 15. 


2362. Perfect Indicative (very rare).—el.. , d:ddzeter ws of Geol drayres Tov 
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rowtroy Odvaroy Hyovvrar Edtxoy elvar, Th pGddov eye peudOnna... rhwor’ éorly rd 
bcur; if he should prove that all the gods consider such a death unjust, how have 
T learned anything more of the nature of piety ? P. Euth.9 oc. 


2363. Subjunctive (very rare). —e dé Bothosd ye, xai ryy pavrichy evar cvy- 
xwphowpev eriorhuny Toh pédrovros Ecerbar but if you will, let us agree that mantic 
too is a knowledge of the future P.Charm.173¢c. Cp. X. 0.8.10; 4386 (év with 
subj.), ¥ 893, 6 388 (?). 

2364. Imperative. — ef ris rade rapaBalvor .. ., evayis Eorw Uf any one trans- 
gresses these injunctions, let him be accursed Aes. 3.110 (quoted from an ancient 
imprecation), 7d wer 5% dpydpror, ef ph ris éxlorarro alT@ xphrOa, ovrw mbppw 
arwhelcbw Sore unde xphuara elvac but as regards moncy then, if @ man does not 
know how to use it, let him remove it so far from his consideration as not to be 
regarded even as property X. 0.1.14. Cp. P. Hipp. M. 297 e, L. 642 a. 


2365. An unreal indicative in conjunction with ec and the optative 
is very rare. 

el per yap els yuvatka owppoverrépay Elpos uedetuer, Svoxdehs dy Rv pbvos (for dv et) 
for if we should draw the sword upon a purer woman, foul were the murder E. 
Or, 1182, Cp. L.10. 8, X.C.2. 1.9 (text doubtful) and X, Ven. 12. 22, P, Alc. 1, 
111 e, Lyc. 66. 


TWO OR MORE PROTASES OR APODOSES IN ONE SENTENCE 


2366. A conditional sentence may have several protases and one 
apodosis or one protasis and several apodoses. Two such protases 
or apodoses are codérdinate or one of the two is subordinate to 
the other. 


2367. Two coérdinated protases with a single apodosis, or two codrdinated 
apodoses with a single protasis, may refer to the same time or to different times. 

ef dé pyr? Fore (re BEATIOV) pjr’ Fy whe? av elwety Exoe undeis wndérw kal rhpepor, 
rl roy cbpBovdoy ex phy woety; but if there neither ts nor was any better plan, and 
af yet even to-day no one can suggest any, what was it the duty of the statesman to 
do? D.18,190, cai yap &v cal dreppues ely, ef kara wey TOY” Oduvdlous mpoddvrwy TOAAD 
kai Seiv’ &pngploacbe, rovs dé wap’ wpiv adrois ddixotvras wh Koddgorres palvoibe and 
in fact it would be actually monstrous if, whereas you have passed many severe 
votes against the betrayers of the Olynthians, you appear not to punish the wrong- 
doers in your midst J). 19. 267, ef éya éweyxelpnoa mpdrrey rd wodiTiKa wpdypara, 
wddae av drodwAn Kal obr dy ipas dpedixn oddér oir’ dv €uaurdv tf I had tried to 
engage in politics, I should have long ago perished and benefited neither you nor 
myself atall P. A. 31d. 


2368. When two or more protases are not cobrdinated in the same sentence, 
one is of chief importance and any other protasis is subordinate to it. Such pro- 
tases may follow each other or one may be added after the apodosis; and may 
- show the same or a different modal form. 

dgwbper, ef wey rive 6pGre owrnplay nyiv (dconeryy), div deaxaprepGpev wodeuobyres, 
SiddEae cai Has rh. Uf you see any safety for us if we persist in making war, we 
beg that you will inform us too what it is K. H.7.4.8 (here day duaxaprepGper 
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depends on ef dpare) ; dav 5é H5éa wpds Nowypd (ior Hs), Cav wer 7a dudips NmepBaddy- 
ra bmd Tay Hddwr, dd re Ta eyyds bxd Tay Téppw édv Te TA wéppw brd THY eyyts, 
rabryy thy wpakiv wpaxréoy dy dy Tair’ évf- day bé 7a Oda bd Oy dviapdy, ob 
mpaxréa but if you weigh pleasures against pains, if onthe one hand what is patn- 
Sul is exceeded by what is pleasurable (whether the near by the distant or the dis- 
tant by the near), you must adopt that course of action in which this is the case ; 
if on the other hand the pleasurable (is exceeded) by the painsul, the former must 
not be adopted P. Pr. 356 b (here to éay #8éa iergs are subordinated day wéy and 
éay 5é, and to éav uev are subordinated dav re. . . ddty Te) 3 ef 5é oe Hpduny € dpyfs 
ri dors kadov Te Kal aisxpby, el wor dep viv darexpivw, Gp’ odk dy épbs darexéxpiso ; 
but if I had asked you at the start what beauty and ugliness is—if you had 
answered me as you have now done, would you not have answered me rightly ? 
P. Hipp. M.280¢; 4» uev rédepov aipioGe, unxéri Here SeOpo divev brrwv, ef cwopo- 
vetre if you Choose war, come no more hither without arms if you are wise X.C. 
8, 2.18, ef werd OnBalwry huty dywritouevors ovrws efuapro wpatar, rl xpRv mpocdonay 
ef unde robrous 2oXopev Tuupdxous GANA Birlamy wpocddevro; if it was decreed by 
Fate that we should fare thus with the Thebans fighting on our side, what ought 
we to have expected if we had not even secured them as allies but they had joined 
Philip 2? D. 18. 195. 

a. A second protasis may be added to the first protasis to explain or define 
it. Thus, cal ob rofro AdEwy Epyouae ws word pév éddrrous word 5é xelpovas Exwy 
Sus suvéBarerv ef yap Taira déyouu,’Aynolhady 7’ dv por SoxW Edpova dropalvery 
cal €uavroy udpov, et éravolyy Tov mepl Tov peylorwy Elka xevdvvedovra and I am not 
going to say that he made the engagement in spite of having much fewer and 
inferior troops ; for if I should maintain this, I think that I should be proving 
Agesilaus senseless and myself a fool, if I should praise the man who rashly 
incurs danger when the greatest interests are at stake X. Ag. 2. 7. 


CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 


2369. Concessive clauses are commonly formed by xa/ in conjunc- 
tion with the ei or éay of conditional clauses: Kai ef (kel), kai éay (xdv) 
even tf, ei xal, €av xai although. 


2370. Such concessive clauses are conditional, but indicate that the 
condition which they introduce may be granted without destroying 
the conclusion. The apodosis of concessive clauses thus has an 
adversative meaning, ic. it states what is regarded as true notwith- 
standing (6uws) what is assumed in the protasis. 


2371. Concessive clauses have the construction of conditional 
clauses. The protasis, if negative, takes ju}. 


2372. «al el (even if) clauses. — xai ei commonly implies that the 
conclusion must be true or must take place even in the extreme, 
scarcely conceivable, case which these words introduce (even suppos- 
ing that, even in the case that). In such cases the speaker does not 
grant that the alleged condition really exists. On «ay ei see 1766 b. 

el wy wéroida, rodpyov tor’ épyacréoy even if I have no confidence, yet the 
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deed must be done A. Ch. 296, xai éav ph qpeis rapaxedevducba, (h wodus) txavds 
éwipernoerae and even if we do not use exhortations, the city will take sufficient 
care P. Menex. 2484, yer 8? 6 uGpos, kdv ri wh yedotor 7 the fool laughs even if 
there is nothing to laugh at Men. Sent. 108, Mucots faaideds roddods yey Fyeudvas 
dv doln .. ., xai ef ody reOplarois Bobdowro dqidvar the king would give many 
guides to the Mystans even supposing they should want to depart with four-horse 
chariots X. A, 3, 2. 24. 


2373. The xal of «al ef may mean simply and, as cel rad" efverar Kpéwv and 
if Creon learns this S. Ant. 229. 


2374. Some scholars hold that the difference between cai ef and ef caf is that 
cal e¢ concedes a supposition and is used of an assumed fact, while e/ cal concedes 
a fact and is used of an actual fact. But this distinction cannot be supported. 
cal ef sometimes differs from ef xal only in being more emphatic. When an 
actual fact is referred to, we expect ef xal; but cai ef sometimes occurs, as Zcws 
rot, kel BACrovra wh ’ dour, Oavdvr’ adv olpbteay perhaps, though they did not miss 
him when alive, they will lament him now that he is dead 8. Aj. 962, cp. 
reoréoy, kel pndev 80 although tt is in no wise sweet, J must obey 8.0. T. 1516. 


2375, et nai (although) clauses. —i xaf commonly admits that a con- 
dition exists (granting that), but does not regard it as a hindrance. 
The condition, though it exists, is a matter of no moment so far as 
the statement in the principal clause is concerned. 

el xal tupayvets king though thou art S. O.T. 408, wéAw udv, ef Kal wh BAdrecs, 
poveis 8? duws ola vocw guverriv though thou canst not see, thou yet dost feel with 
what a plague our city is afflicted 8. O. T. 302, ef kad rw opixpdrepoy Soxel elvar 
although it seems (oo unimportant to some P. Lach. 182c. 

2376. The verb is omitted in ei cai yerourepoy eireiy though the expression be 
ridiculous P. A. 80¢ (cp. 944). 

2377. The xcaf of ef caf may go closely with a following word. Here the 
meaning is either also or indecd; as €f cal dumjres ye if thou shait also be able 
(besides having the will) 8. Ant. 90, devdy y’ elas, ef kal tis Paver a strange 
thing truly hast thou uttered, if, though slain, thow indeed Kvest 8. Aj. 1127. 
Where trajection is assumed (ef wy xal for ef kai w}) the xal is intensive, as ef ph 
kal viv... ddad if not already... at least T. 2.11, 6, ef wh kat Sédpaxer unless 
he has actually done tt 6. 60. 3. 

2378. ct (éav) xai not infrequently means ever if in prose as well as poetry. 

eihero pGddov cuverdévar iuas, tv’, ef kal Bovdovto xaxds eivac, wh ely att he pre- 
ferred rather that you should know of tt, in order that, even if he should wish 
to be base, tt might not be possible Li. 20.23, adr? ef xal pndev rotrwy vripxeyv 
nutv, 006? Ss xaderoy éore yrOvat repli avrGv srbtepa: TadOH AEyovow but even if L 
had none of these points to rely on, even so tt is not difficult to Jind out which 
tells the truth D. 43.15. Cp. also Ant. 5.27, And. 1. 21, L. 31. 20; Is. 11. 23, D. 
16, 24, Aes. 3.211. ¢¢ wai for xat ef is especially common in Isocrates, who does 
not use cai ef or kei except in 21.11. Demosthenes is not fond of cate’, and often 
substitutes cay ef for it (19. 282, 24,109, 45,12). Cp. 1766 b. 

2379. ei (¢év) sometimes has a concessive force (X. Tig. 1.17), edrep (€avzrep) 
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has, rarely in Attic, a sort of concessive meaning (1. Huu. 4 b), and especially 
when the truth of a statement is implicitly denied vr doubted, Cp, L. 10.8. 


2380. érei, usually with a following yé, is sometimes translated although, 
where a speaker is strictly giving the reason for his statement of a fact (or for 
something in that statement) and not for the fact itself. Here there is a 
thought in the speaker’s mind which is suppressed. Thus, ado xdvoluny dv tywye 
roiro opodo'yety, érel modral yé Pace Tar dvOpurer for my part J should be ashamed 
to acknowledge this (and I say this for myself) since there are many mer who do 
assert it PB. Pr, 333 ¢. 


2381. Negative concessive clauses have oi8 (j190’) ef or édv not even 
¢. Here not (o8-, py) belongs to the leading clause, while even (-83 
ep. cai) belongs to the dependent clause. The negative is frequently 
repeated in the leading clause. 

ovo’ ef wdvres ZAfocev Tépoa, wArbe oby drepBadoluel’ dv rods woreulous even if 
all the Persians should con, we shold not exceed the eremy in rumbers X.C. 
2.1. 8, wh CopvBionre, 1d’ dav Séfw Te iptv peya héeyer Co not raise a disturbance, 
even if I seem to you to be speaking presumptuously P.A,20¢e. Cp. 2882. 


2382. The idea of concession or opposition is often expressed by 
the participle alone (2066) or by the participle with «aérep or xai rafira 
(2083). The negative is od. In negative concessive sentences we 
find also the participle with of8€ (uy6d), ob8é (unde) rep. 

obdé rerovdws xaxds Ex Opdy elval wot rolrov duoroy® not even though I have been 
Wl-treated do I admit that he is my enemy T). 21. 205, yuvaixi welOov pndé radNOF 
kAtwy listen to a woman, even if thou dost not hear the truth E. fr. 440. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES 


2383. Temporal] clauses are introduced by conjunctions or relative 
expressions having the force of conjunctions 

A. Denoting time usually the same as that of the principal verb: 

6re, Ordre, qvixa, Srryvixa when ; dodats as often as ; éws, expe (rarely 
dxpt), door xpovoy so long as; ews, ev G (arely év dog and gore) while. 

-N, 1,— es means so Jong as in reference to actions that are coéxtensive ; 
while, in reference to actions not coéxtensive. 

N. 2, —~iyvixa, danvixa have the force of what time, at the moment when, when, 
(rarely while}, and are more precise than dre. 

N. 38.—Poetic or Ionic are ete (= dre) when, Fpes (only with the indica- 
tive) when, Snws when (éxws in Hat. of antecedent action), éppa so long as. 
Hom. has elos (i.¢. fos) or efws for és. 

N.4,— tore isused (rarely )in lyric, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Xenophon. 

B, Denoting time usually prior to that of the principal verb: 

éret, érrevdif after, after that (less exactly when) ; érel mp&rov, ds (or 
érel) TaXLoTO, ererdy Téxtota Qarely éxws TaxLoTa) as soon as; é€ ob 
(rarely e€ dv), & Srov, ad’ ov since, ever since; ws when, as soon as, since. 


N. — bmeire after is very common in endows. * 
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C. Denoting time subsequent to that of the. principal verb: 
ws, gore, péxpt, péxpe ob (rarely dypu), dxou od until: followed by a 
finite verb. 
apiv, mporepov 4 before, until: followed by a finite verb or by an 
infinitive, 
N. — Homer has also dpa (also final), eis Ste (xe), els 6 (xe). Herodotus has és 
&, tos od, és oF until. sawmdte with the optative in Homer after a past tense of a 
verb of waiting or expecting means for the time when (H 414). tore (first 
in Hesiod) is rare in lyric, tragedy, Herodotus, and Plato, very common in 
Xenophon. — péxpr is avoided by the orators. — uéyp: and &ype take the articular 
infinitive in Demosthenes, — réws for éws is rare (2171). 


2384. Demonstrative adverbs in the principal clause often corre- 
spond to the relative conjunctions, as dre. . . tote, vd . . . ev tobrw, ews 
wae TEMS (pexpe rovrov). So also éwe... Tore, os (dre) ... €vradda, etc. 


2385. Some temporal conjunctions also denote cause: 

bre, Srdre, ere, ebre (poet.), eerdy since, whereas, as because. ds 
means also as, as to, rarely, in prose, in order that. éws in Homer has 
in part become a final conjunction (2419) ; for the Attic use, see 2420. 


2386. A temporal sentence and a conditional sentence may occur 
in close conjunction without marked difference of signification. 


bray be vorjoworr, bytets yevduevoe oSfovrar’ day Té Tes BAAN cuUdopa Kara- 
ap Bdry atro’s, Ta dvavTia émeyryvoueva dvlvnow whenever they fail ill, they are 
saved by regaining their health ; and Uf ever any other calamity overtakes them, the 
’ reversal to prosperity that follows is to their benefit Ant. 2. B. 1. 


2387. A temporal conjunction is often used in Greek where Eng- 
lish employs a conditional or a concessive conjunction. 

obk ay Zywye Kpoviovos aocor ixolunv, .. . dre uh atrbs ye xehevor I would not 
draw nearer to Cronus’ son untess (lit. when not) he should himself bid me & 248. 


2388. The time denoted by a temporal clause is not always solely 
contemporaneous, antecedent, or subsequent to that of the principal 
clause, but may overlap with the time of the principal clause (before 
and at the same time, at the same time and after, until and after). 

ével 5 joOéver Aapetos kal brdareve tedevt}y Tol Blov, éBotdeTo TH Taide rapetvac 
when Darius was ill and suspected that his life was coming to an end, he wished 
his two sons to be with him X. A.1.1.1 (here the situation set forth by #a@éver 
and brdérreve occurred both before and after the time indicated in ¢Sovdero), 
rowtra emote ews dredldov rdvra & éhaBe xpéa he kept doing thus until he saw that 
(and so long as) he was distributing all the meat he had received X.C.1.3. 7 (the 
imperfect is rare with ws or mply until), 68 %y re TG wapbyte wpds Ta pnvipara 
dmehoyeiro kal érotuos Hy mply éxardety xpiverdar he both defended himself then and 

- there against the charges and offered to he tried before he sailed T.6. 29. 

a. Conjunctions of antecedent action usually take the aorist, rarely the imper- 
fect except when that tense represents overlapping action, as in T. 5.72. 3,. Cp. 
TL. 13. & with 1.5.1. 
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b. A verb of aoristic action is used: in the temporal clause when complete 
priority, in the main clause when complete subsequence, is to be clearly marked. 

2389. Clauses introduced by relative adverbs (or conjunctions) of 
time, have, in general, the same constructions as clauses introduced 
by relative pronouns (340, 2493 ff.) and by relative adverbs of place 
and manner. Temporal clauses are treated separately for the sake 
of clearness. 

a. Temporal clauses introduced by a word meaning until differ from ordi- 
nary conditional relatives in some respects, as in the use of the optative in 
implied indirect discourse (2408, 2420); and in the frequency of the absence 
of év (2402). 

b. Strictly ére, Zy0a, ws, etc., are subordinating conjunctions when the clause 
introduced by them fixes the time, place, or manner of the main clause ; but are 
relative adverbs when they serve only to define the antecedent and introduce c 
clause merely supplementary to the main clause. 

2390. Temporal clauses are either definite or indefinite. 


2391. A temporal clause is definite when the action occurs ata 
definite point of time (negative ot, except when the special con- 
struction requires py). Definite temporal clauses usually refer to 
the present or to the past. 


2392. A temporal clause is indefinite when the action (1) occurs 
in the indefinite future, (2) recurs an indefinite number of times, 
(3) continues for an indefinite period. The same clause may have 
more than one of these meanings, (8) is rare. The negative is pj. 
Indefinite temporal clauses refer either to the future or to general 
present or past time. . 


2393. The same temporal conjunction may refer either to definite 
or to indefinite time; sometimes with a difference of meaning. 


2394, When the time is definite, the indicative is used; when in- 
definite, the subjunctive with é&, the optative, or (rarely) the in- 
dicative. : : 

Temporal conjunctions with the subjunctive take dé. (For excep- 
tions, see 2402, 2412, 2444b.) dy is not used with the optative except 
when the optative is potential, 2406, 2421 (ep. 2452). 


INDICATIVE TEMPORAL CLAUSES REFERRING TO PRESENT OR 
. PAST TIME 


2395. Present or past temporal clauses take the indicative when 
the action is marked as a fact and refers to a definite occasion 
(negative od). The principal clause commonly has the indicative, 
but may take any form of the simple sentence. 

A. Temporal clauses denoting the same time as that of the 
principal verb (2383 A). 
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bre ratra hy, cyeddy pérar oar vixres it was about midnight when this was 
taking place X. A. 8. 1, 33, cp. 1.1. 1, cited in 2388, qrixa 5¢ detdy eylyvero, égdvy 
xovoprés but when tt was getting to be afternoon, a cloud of dust appearad 1.8. 8, 
wept dd Tod icou Hyobvro, Tpobbuws elwbueba as lony as they led on equal terms 
we followed willingly T.3.10, bror xpbvov éxabdfero. . .dudl ray repi 76 ppotpior 
olxovoulav,... ariyov trmous as long as he was employed with regulations about 
the fortress, they kept bringing horses X.C. 5.3. 25, év B awAlgovro, #Koy . . . of 
cxorol while they were arming, the scouts came X.A.2.2.15, ws dori xarpds, 
dvr hd Berbe Tay wpaypdruy ‘while there is opportunity, tuke our public policy in 
hand’? 1.1. 20. 

N. péurnuat, ofda, dxotw often take gre when instead of grt that. Thus, 
weuvnpas bre yd mpds c& HOov I remember when (that) I came to you X.C.1.6.12, 
jelxa (and jyos in poetry) has a similar use. ofda dre, dxodw ére are probably due 
to the analogy of udurvnua ore, originally I remember (the moment) when. 


B. Temporal clauses denoting time prior to that of the principal 
verb (2383 13). 

érel 5 ckGOev, eEhyyerhe Tots Plirois Thy xplow Tod ’OpdyTa& ws eyévero but after 
he came out, he announced to his friends how the trial of Orontas had resulted 
X. A. 1.6.5 (observe that the aorist, and not the pluperfect, is commonly used to 
denote time previous to that of the main verb; ep. 1948), éwe.d# 62 érerediryce 
Aapeios . . ., Ticoagddépyns SiaBdddre. tov Koipor after Darius died Tissaphernes 
calumniated Cyrus 1.1.3, as rdxicra ews brépacver, Ediovro as soon as daylight 
indistinetly appeared, they sacrificed 4.3.9, @& ob} pldos elvar mpogroutras, éx 
TovToy was éfyrdryxey ever since Philip pretended to be friendly, from that. 
time on he had decetwed you D. 23.193. (On ever since expressed by the dative 
of the participle, sce 1498.) ; 


C. Temporal clauses denoting time subsequent to that of the 
principal verb (2383 C). 

Zpeway ws agixovro ol gTparryol ‘they waited until the generals arrived X. H. 
1.1.29, AoWopoiar Tov Dwrypiday Eore Hrdyxagay . .:. wopeveoBa: they kept reviling 
Soteridas until they forced him to march on X.A.3.4. 49, xal radra érolovy péxpe 
oxdros éyévero and they kept doing this until darkness came on 4.2.4, Tods 
"BdAnvas dedtoaro dovdelds bor’ erevOdpous elvar uéxpe of madty adtol av’rods 
karedovidaarro she released the Greeks from slavery so as to be free until they 
enstaved themselves P. Menex. 245 a. 


2396. When the principal verb is a past indicative with dv and 
denotes non-fulfilment, a temporal clanse has, by assimilation of 
mood, a past tense of the indicative denoting non-fulfilment. 

banvix! épaivero Taira memornxas . . ., Gpodoyeir av % Karyyopla Tots Epyous 
avrot if tt appeared that he had ever done this, his form of accusation would tally 
with his acts 1D. 18.14 (here whenever would make the condition ambiguous), 
eBacdugoy dy péxpe ob abrots éddxe. they would have kept questioning them under 
torture as long as they pleased 53.20, otc av éraubuny .. . dws dmemepadny THs 
cogids raurynoi J would not ceuse until 1 had made trial of this wisdum P. Crat. 
896c. See 2185 b. 
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2397. The negative is wy only when the temporal relation is 
regarded as conditional. 

Grbre 7d Slaatoy wh otda, 8 ott, TXOAT eloopa etre dpeTH Tis ofa Tuyxdve kire 
kalo} when (if) I do not know what justice ts, 1 am scarcely likely to know 
whether ié ts or is not a virtue P. R. 3646. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES REFERRING TO THE FUTURE 


2393, The future indicative is rarely used in temporal clauses; and 
when used refers to definite time. 


thvucatra . . . bre 068" 8 re Xph wotety Ekere at that time, when you will not 
be able to do even what is necessary D. 19. 262. 

a. The future is rare because that tense does not usually make clear the 
difference between action continuing and action simply occurring in the future. 
ére with the future indicative has thus been almost entirely displaced by éray 
with the subjunctive. 

b. For the future with «é in @ 318 the subjunctive is probably correct. 


2399. Temporal clauses referring indefinitely to the future take 
either the subjunctive with dy or the optative without de. 

a. The addition of dy produces the forms Srav, émérav; émav, ery (both 
rare in Attic), éweSav. ws dv, péxpe dv, Err’ Gv inean as long asor until. ds 
when scarcely ever takes dy (for as dv while éws dy isread in 8. Aj. 1117, Ph. 1330), 

b. The temporal conjunctions have here, in general, the same constructions 
as coriditional édy or ef. Thus édréray = ety rore, érdre = ef wore, 


2400. The present marks the action as continuing (not completed), the 
aorist marks the action as simply occurring (completed). The present usually 
sets forth an action contemporaneous with that of the leading verb ; the aorist, 
an action antecedent to that of the leading verb. 

a. The present may denote time antecedeut when the verb has no aorist, and 
in the ease of some other verbs: Thus, (6 rédenos) bs Niwnoes Exarrov, ereday 
nwapn the war which will afflict every one when it comes 1).6. 85, éweddv dxovy 

. érépovs xpivovras, Tl xai wovjon; when he hears that they are prosecuting 
other men, what should he then do ? 19. 188. 


FUTURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


2401. Temporal clauses referring to the future take the subjunc- 
tive with dy in sentences corresponding to more vivid future condi- 
tions. The principal clause has the future indicative or any form 
of the verb referring to the future except the simple optative. The 
negative is py. 

fulea 8? dy ris twas dduch, quets brép budy waxovucda bul when any one wrongs 
you, we will fight in your defence X.C.4.4.11, bray wh cbévw, rewatoouat when 
my strength fails, I shall cease 8, Ant. 91, éredav drav7’ dxodonre, xpivare when 
you have heard everything, decide D.4. 14, éuol . . . doxe?, erway réxioTa apiort- 
guper, lévar in my judgment we must go as soon ‘as we have breakfasted X.A.4. 
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6.9, péxpe 6° av éya Hxw, ai crovdal pevovtwy but until I return, let the armistice 
continue 2.3.24, fw .. . #ws ay dxovecy BobdrAnode I will speak so long as you 
wish to lister D. 21, 130, wepyydvere Zar? dy ey EhOw wait until Lcome X.A.5.1.4, 
Ly dvapelvopey Ews dy wrelous Hudy yévwvtac let us rot wait until the enemy out- 
numbers us X.C. 3.3.46, ob« dvapévouey (present as emphatic future) gws ay 4 
ajuerépi yuopa cax@ra: we do not wait until our land shall be ravaged 3.3.18. 
The present subjunctive is rare with tws uzdil, and marks overlapping action 
(here = €ws dv Wwyuer kaxovpevny). 


2402. The subjunctive without dy (xé) is sometimes found in poetry and in 
Herodotus; in Attic prose ouly with xéxp., wéxpe of until (and ply, 2444 db). 
Thus, ¢Bob\evoay derpots abrods duddocew péxpr of re EvuBdoww they decided to 
guard them in fetters until they should reach some agreement 'T.4.41. The 
omission of &y is more common after temporal conjunctions than alter ¢/ (2327 a) 
and in writers later than Homer lends an archaic colouring to the style, 


2403. The principal clause may be a potential optative, which is at times 
nearly equivalent to the future: éy@ dé radryy pév Thy ciphrny, Ews dv ets” APnvalwy 
Aelanra, ovddror’ Ay cuuBouretboayu wojoarba TH TOE so long as a single 
Aihenian is left, I never would recommend the city to make peace D. 19.14. 


FUTURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH THE OPTATIVE 


2404. Temporal clauses referring to the future in sentences corre- 
sponding to less vivid future conditions usually take the optative 
without é. An optative referring to the future stands in the princi- 
pal clause (2186b). The negative is uj. 


redvainy, bre por pnére radra wérhoe may I die, when I shali no longer care for 
these delights Mimnermus 1.2, rewar pdryou av drére BobdorTo when hungry he 
would eat whenever he wished X. M. 2.1.18, ed 5¢ Bovdoso rSv pldov rive mporpépa- 
sOo1, dwére drodypolys, éewipedetoba ray cGy, Tl dv rowwins; should you desire to 
induce one of your friends to care for your interests when you were away from 
home, what would you do? 2.3.12, Séoird 7’ dv abrot pdvery, dws dwéddors he would 
beg him to remain until you should depart X.C. 5.3.13 (here the temporal 
clause depends on wévery, itself dependent on ééo7o dv). 


2405. The optative with dy (xé) in Homer, where Attic would have the 
simple optative, is potential or virtually equivalent to a future. Thus, airixa 
ydp pe karaxreiverey’ Axiddrels . . ., éwhy yoou é& Epov einv for let Achilles slay me 
forthwith, when I have satisfied my desire Jor lamentation Q 227. Cp. 1304, 
8 222, dws ke 8 78 (potential), eis § xe O 70 (elsewhere this expression always 
takes the subjunctive in Homer). 


2406. The potential optative or indicative (with dv) having its 
proper force may appear in temporal clauses (ep. 2353). 

puddéas ... Tov xeimdy’ erryeipel, quik? av queis uy Suvalucd’ éxeto’ dix Oar 
by watching for winter to set in he begins his operations when we are wnadle (he 
thinks) to reach the spot D.4.31. Cp. 2405. 


2407. The principal clause rarely has the present or future indica- 
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tive, when the temporal clause has the optative without éy (cp. 2360, 
2361, 2573 b, ¢). 

ppovioews Set words mpds Tods Todd whelous . . ., dwdTE Katpds Taparécoe when 
the critical moment arrives, he must have great judgment to cope with forces 
much more numerous than his own X. Hipp. 7.4, alrd of éoocira: . . . vijas 
éverphoat, Ste wi) adrds ye Kpoviwy éuSdrot aidduevov dardv vynecon hard will it be for 
him-to fire the ships unless (when .. . not) Kronion himself hurl upon the ships 
a blazing brand N 317. 

a. Homer has &y (xé) with the subjunctive; as od« ay rot ypalopy xlOapis ... 
br’ dv xovlyoe pryelns thy cithern will not avail thee when thou grovellest in the 
dust T 565. 


2408. After a secondary tense introducing indirect discourse (real 
or implied) the optative may represent the subjunctive with dy as 
the form in which the thought was conceived. 

raphyyerar, ered) demvioaey ,.. wdvtas dvaraverOat kal brecbas jvle’? dy ris 
mwapayyédry they issued orders that, when they had supped, all should rest and 
follow when any one should give the command (= éweddv demvijonre . . . 
dvawaterbe) X. A. 3.5.18, éripetvac xeXedoavres Egre Sovredoatvro, eOborro order- 
ing them to wait until they had taken counsel, they proceeded to sacrifice (= émt- 
petvare Eor’ ay Bovrcvawpmeda) 5.5.2, Edokey abrols . . . mpoidvar . .°., Ews Ktpy 
cuppeltecay they resolved to keep advancing until they should join Cyrus (= rpotw- 
ney tws Av cuppeltwouer) 2.1.2. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES IN GENERIC SENTENCES 


2409. If the leading verb denotes a repeated or customary action 
or a general truth, a temporal clause takes the subjunctive with dv 
after primary tenses, the optative after secondary tenses. The nega- 
tive is py. Cp. 2336. : 


a. A present tense denotes action continuing (not completed) and is of the 
same time as that of the leading verb; an aorist tense denotes action simply 
occurring (completed) and time usually antecedent to that of the leading verb 
when the action of the dependent clause takes place before the action of the 
main clause. In clauses of contemporaneous action the aorist denotes the same 
time as that of the main verb; in clauses of subsequent action, time later than 
that of the main verb. ; 

b. as is rare in these temporal clauses (Hdt.1.17, 4.172; «ws with the 
optative occurs in 1.17, 1. 68). 

ec. On Homeric similes with as 8re, ws ordre, see 2486. 


2410. In temporal sentences of indefinite frequency the temporal 
clause has the subjunctive with dy when the principal clause has 
the present indicative, or any other tense denoting a present cus- 
tomary or repeated action or a general truth. Op. 2387. 

pavducla mdvres oméray dpyitbpeda we are all mad whenever we are angry 
Philemon 184, dwrh ris, 4, dra -yévytat, ded drorpérea pe a kind of voice which, 
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whenever it comes, always deters me P.A.31d, érav crebdy res abrés, ya beds 
cuvarrera. whenever @ man is eager himself, God too works with him A. Pers. 
742, ews Av oginra rd cKagos . . ., xph Kat vairyy cal KuBepryryny .. . mpoObmous 
elvar . . ., ewetddy 5°  Oddarra dreprxy, mdtatos } Trovdy as long as the vessel 
remains in safety, buth sailor and pilot should exert themselves ; but when the 
sea has overwhelned it, their efforts are fruitless TD. 9. 69, rowtpev rab9? éxdoro9" 
~. . ws dy airdv éuBddrwyer és xaxdv we do this on each occasion until we plunge 
him into misfortune Ar. Nub. 1458. 


'2411. The verb of the main clause may stand in the participle, or in other 
tenses than the present indicative: xalrep TGv dvOpdawy, dv @ wey dv Torepoce, 
rév wapdvTa (rédheuov) dei wéyioroy xpivdyTwy although men always consider the 
present war the greatest so long as they are engaged in it T.1.21, érav & érépy 
ratra wapadgi, xaradéruxe Thy abrds abroo duvacrelav but whenever he surrenders 
these rights to another, he destroys once and for all his own sovereignty Aes. 
3.238, morgue . . . Hq Bray... karadovdagwvral rivas, roddovs 5H Pedrious 
Avdyxacay elvar enemies ere now have forced improvement upon those whom they 
have enslaved X.0.1.23 (cp. 2338), wodddxis EOatvyaca ris réduns TY heydvTwy 
bwép adrod, wAhy bray évOiunbG xrr. I have often marvelled at the effrontery 
of the speakers in his behalf, except when(ever) I consider, etc. L, 12.41. 


2412. dy (xé) is frequently omitted in Homer, and occasionally in lyric and 
dramatic poetry and in Herodotus, e.g. éwel 6° audpry, xetvos ovxér? ear’ dvip 
EBovdos but whenever @ man commits an error, that man is no longer heedless 
S. Ant. 1025. 

2413. The present indicative is very rarely used instead of the subjunctive 
with é» in temporal clauses of indefinite frequency. Thus, rep! ror G\rAwy rdv 
addiolvtTwy, dre (Srov conj.) ducdforra:, def wapad tGy xaryydpwr muddrGa. with 
regard to other malefactors, one has to learn during their trial (lit. when they 
ave tried) frum the accusers L.22.22. Cp. 2342. 


2414, In temporal sentences of indefinite frequency the temporal 
clause has the optative when the principal clause has the imperfect 
or any other tense denoting a past customary or repeated action. 

COjpevey dad inmou dwére yunrdaa Bovdotro éauTér he was wont to hunt on horse- 
back, whenever he wanted to exercise himself X.A.1. 2.7, dwére &pa ely dplorov, 
dvéuevev abros tare dubdyordy re whenever tt was breakfast time, he used to wait 
until they had eaten something K.C.8.1. 44, wepiendvoper éxdarore ews dvory Oly 
7d Secpwrhpov’ éwedy dé dvowxGeln, eiojuer we used to wait ahout on each occa- 
sion until the prison was cpened; but when(ever) it was opened, we used to gain 
P.Ph.59d. Observe that dvo.ydely marks a repeated past action (unéil tt was 
regularly opened) and represents the thought of the subject (until tt should be 
opened, cf. 2420; i.e. direct = Ews av dvix 67). 


2415. The optative is rare after a primary tense, and occurs only when that 
tense includes a reference to the past (w 254; cp. 2573). — dre xev with the opta- 
tive occurs once (1 525). 


2416. Other tenses than the imperfect in the principal clause: dA ére 3 - 
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avdiferer Odvocedts, ardoxer, Ural d¢ Weoxe xTr. (Cp. 495) but whenever Odysseus 
arose, he always kept his position and looked down Y 215, érére mpoo Brave rivas 
trav év Tals Théo, elvev Gv «th. whenever he looked toward any of the men in the 
ranks, he would say, ete. X.C.7.1.10. Cp. 2341. 


2417. The indicative (ep. 2342) is rare in temporal clauses of past in- 
definite frequency, as cal jdov Kal éydpevoy dadre of morducor abrovs Sperbat 
éuedrov they both sang and danced whenever the enemy were likely to look at 
them X. A.4.7.16. So with ded«s referring to particular events of repeated 


occurrence, as dedus Kexopiynke . . . verienne as often as he has been choregus, 
he has gatned a victory X.M. 3. 4. 3. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES DENOTING PURPOSE 


2418. Temporal conjunctions denoting limit as to duration (so long 
as, while) or limit as to termination (until, till) may imply purpose. 

a. So fws ttl, against the time when, tv order that, mpl» before, in order that 
not. €&ppa (poet.) is usually final (in order that) rather than temporal (so long 
as, while, till, up to the time that). Sometimes in post-Homeric Greek égws and 
the subjunctive (with or without &v) has a touch of purpose. 


2419. In the Odysscy éws, usually with the aorist optative after a secondary 
tense, is almost a final conjunction, Thus, d0xer .. . Fray dws yuTAdcaro 
she gave olive oil that (agetust the time when) she might anoint herself 
£79, So 6 799, ¢ 885, 7 367. In: 375 the present opiative expresses durative 
action (Geppatyorro gradually get hot). 


2420. After a secondary tense éws with the aorist optative sometimes in 
Attic prose implies an expectation, hope, or purpose on the part of the subject 
of the main verb that the action of the temporal clause may be attained. Since 
such optatives are due to the principle of indirect discourse, the subjunctive with 
&y, denoting mere futurity, might have been used instead. 

crovbas éworhoavro tws darayyedOeln 7a dex Odvra they made a truce (which they 
hoped would last) until the terns should be announced X. H. 3.2.20 (here we 
might have had éws av drayyeh09), Ta Ada xwpla elxov uévovres tws aploe xdKetvor 
momocay (= by romjowst) Ta clpnuéva they redained the other places, waiting until 
they (the Lacedaemonians) on their part should have performed for them (the 
Athenians) what had been agreed on T. 5.35. Compare éws ay raitira Stampdéwy- 
rat pudakhy . . . Karéhure he left a garrison (to remain there) until they should 
settle these matiers X. H, 5.3.25 (here &ws dearpdtaiyro might have been used). 
Other examples are L. 13.25, Is.1. 10, 7.8 (ws o6 2), XK. H.4.4.9, D.27. 5, 29.43 
(réws), 33. 8; cp. also Ar. Eq. 133. Present optative in T. 3. 102, X. H. 5. 4. 37. 


2421. tws dv with the optative occurs rarely where it might be thought that 
the simple optative or &» with the subjunctive should be used. Many editors 
emend, but &» may generally be defended as potential, expressing the conviction 
of the agent. Thus, efderGe dvdpas efor: Tovrous bé émmmedelobar THs odews, Ews 
av of vbpuoe reBetey you elected twenty men whose duty it should be to care for 
the State until such a time as in all probability the laws would be made And. 
1.81. Cp. 8. Tr.687, 1.17, 15, P.Ph.101d. So érav A. Pers. 450, mplv dy X. H. 
2.3. 48, 2.4. 18. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF és AND OF OTHER 
WORDS MEANING BOTH SO LONG AS AND UNTIL 


tos so long as, while 
Temporal Limit as to Duration (during the time when) 


2422. Indicative, when the action of the temporal clause denotes 
definite duration in the present or past. The present often connotes 
cause (while, now that, because). The imperfect is used of past action : 
the main clause has the imperfect usually, but the aorist occurs 
(T. 5. 60). 


2423, Subjunctive (present) with dv, when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and the verb of the main clause is future indicative or an 
equivalent form. 

b. Present, and the verb of the main clause states a present customary or 
repeated action or a general trath. 


2424. The present optative (of future time) is very rare: in dependence on 
a past tense (X. H. 5. 4,37, Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 28 end) ; by regular assimila- 
tion (2186 b) in a less vivid condition (P. Th. 155 a). 


tos undil, till 
Temporal Limit as to Termination (up to the time when) 


‘2425, Indicative, of a definite present or past action. The present 
connotes cause. The aorist is normally used of past action: the main 
verb-is usually imperfect, but the aorist occurs (I. 17.12). 

a. Of a future action the future is very rare: X. C. 7. 5. 89 (és 5 Hat. 9. 58), 


2426. Subjunctive with é, when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and the main clause contains a verb referrirg to the future 
(except the optative without dy). The tense is usually the aorist: the present 
marks overlapping. : 

b. Present, and the verb of the main clause states a present customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. 


2427. Optative (usually aorist), when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and depends on an optative with ay. 

b. Past, and depends on a secondary tense expressing or implying indirect 
discourse. Here the optative represeuts dv with tle subjunctive after a primary 
tense. 

c. Past, and the verb of the main clause states a past customary or repeated 
action. 

N,— The present optative in b is rare; the future optative occurs only in 
X. 1.4.4.9, where some read the aorist. 


2428. Conjunctions meaning until may have, as an implied or expressed 
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antecedent, paéxpe tovrov up to the time. Thus, uéxpe robrou Adobévns pidos 
dyvoud vero, ws wpovdwxer”OdurOor Lasthenes was called a friend (up to the time 
when) until he betrayed Olynthus TD. 18. 48. 


2429. With conjunctions meaning until, when the principal clause is afirma- 
tive, it is implied that the action of the verb of the principal clause continues 
only up to the time when the action of the verb of the until clause takes place. 
Thus, in the passage cited in 2428, it is implied that Lastheues ceased to be 
called a friend after he had betrayed Olynthus. 

_a. Whien the principal clause is negative, it is implied that the action of the 
verb of the principal clause does not take place until the action of the until 
clause takes place; as in od rpérepoy ératcavro kws Thy wodey els ordoas KaréoT Hoa 
they did not stop until they divided the city into factions I. 25.26. In sentences 
like det uh mepmévery ws dy éreat@ory we ianst not wait until they are upon us 
(1. 4, 165), by reason of the meaning of repeuévery the action of the principal clause 
ceases before the action of the wtil clause takes place. 

“a 


GENERAL RULE FOR arpiv BEFORE, UNTIL 


2430. wpivy is construed like other conjunctions meaning until 
except that it takes the infinitive as well as the indicative, subjunc- 
tive, and optative. 


2431. After an affirmative clause zpiv usually takes the infinitive 
and means before. 


2432. After a negative clause zpiv means until, and usually takes 
the indicative (of definite time), the subjunctive or optative (of 
indefinite time). 

a. The subjunctive or optative is never used with mply unless the principal 
clause is negative. 

b. When the principal clause is negative, rpty is construed like @ws and other 
words for until (od rply = éws). 


2433. When the principal clause is affirmative, the clause with mpiy simply 
adds a closer definition of the time. When the principal clause is negative, 
piv defines the time as before, but the closer definition serves also as a condi- 
tion that must be realized before the action of the principal clause can be 
realized. Thus, uh dréd@nre rplv ay dxovonre do not go away until you hear 
X.A.6.7.12 (4.¢. without hearing = édy uh dxotenre). Cp. ote yap elphrny oly 
re BeBalav dyayety, Hy wh xowvy Tots BapBdpors worheuhrwuer, o8F dSuovofaa Tods 
"EdAgvas, wply dv... rods kivdévous wpds rods abrods womadpeba netther is it pos- 
sible to make a lasting peace unless we war in common against the barbarians, 
nor can the Greeks attain unanimity of sentiment until we encounter our perits 
in the front of the same enenries 1. 4.178. 


2434, ply is used with the aorist or (less often) with the imperfect indica- 
tive only when mpfv is equivalent to éws until ; but, when the verb of the main 
clause is negatived, wpl» may be translated by before or until. When mplv must 
be rendered by before, it takes the infinitive. 
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tadra érolovy wpiv Ywxpdrys adixero Iwas doing this until Socrates arrived (rare 
even in poetry; cp. 2441 ¢). 
od radra éwolovy mpiy Zwxpdryns adixero I was not doing this until (or before) 
Socrates arrived. 
radra érolovy mpiv Lwxpdtny adixésGar (not Laxpdrys ddixero) I was doing this 
before Socrates arrived. 
2435. It is correct to say ob roujow toiro mply av xedetoys, rorjow (or of 
rojew) rovro mply Kekevear, but incorrect to say woijow Tovro mply bv Kedevogs. 


2436, The action of an infinitive introduced by rpivy before may or may not 
(according to the sense) actually take place at some time later thai the action 
of the leading verb. The clause with ply signifies merely that the action of the 
infinitive had not taken place at the time of the leading verb. 


2437. The clause with zpiv may precede or follow the correlated 
clause. Cp. 2455. : 


2438, wplv is originally a comparative adverb meaning before, i.e. sooner 
or formerly ; and seems to be connected with rps, rpérepoy before. The adverbial 
force survives in Attic only after the article, as ¢v rofs mply AOyos in the fore- 
going statements T. 2.62. The adverbial and original use appears also in Homer 
wherever mpiv occurs with the indicative, the anticipatory (futural) subjunctive 
(1810), or the optative with «é. ‘Thus, ryv 8 éy ob Ntow: mpiv juy Kal yHpas 
érecaiy but her I will not release; sooner shall old age come upon her A 29, 
o0dé pur dvoryoes : wply xal xaxoy ddo wdOnoOa nor shale thou recall him to life ; 
sooner (before this) thou wilt suffer yet another afiliction Q 551,— From this 
early coordination was developed the construction of the conjunction wpiv with 
the finite moods; but in general only after Homer, who never uses the indica- 
tive, and the optative only once (® 580), with wpiv. The required sense was 
given by fws or rply y’ dre 84. A finite mood was first used of the future, and 
after negative clauses (0% mpérepov ply like ob rpérepov éws). — omer commonly 
uses the infinitive with wpfy meaning before and until, Here the infinitive (as 
with dere) simply states the abstract verval notion, and thus has no reference 
to differences of time or mood; ply being used almost like wpé before as rply 
(Sely = mpd Tod [Setv before seeing (first in Xenophon). ‘This early use with the 
infinitive was, with some restrictions, retained in Attic, where the infinitive may 
sometimes be used instead of the finite verb. mpiy came more and more to take 
the subjunctive with év and to assume conditional relations (cp. 2433) ; while 
the use with the infinitive was more and inore confined to cases where the lead- 
ing verb was affirmative. 

2439, The comparative idea in rpivy explains its negative force: am event A 
happened before another event B, ic. A occurred when B had not yet (ot) 
occurred. Because of its negative force piv commonly takes the aorist in all 
the moods. The aorist has an affinity for the negative because it marks simple 
and total negation of an action regarded in its mere occurrence ; whereas the 
imperfect with a negative denotes resistance or refusal (1896) in respect of an 
action regarded as continuing. When pl takes the present in any mood the 
actions of the correlated clauses usually overlap. The present occurs chiefly 
in the prose writers of the fourth century. 
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2440. apérepov Or xpocbev may be used in the principal clause as a 
forerunner of zpiv. Examples in 2441, 2444, 2445. 

a. Homer has apiv...mply B348. Attic has also dw... mply, as 
POhoovTar whevaavres wpiv ry Evupopay Xlovs aicbécbar they will succeed in mak- 
tng their voyage before the Chians hear of the disaster T. 8. 12. 


api WITH THE INDICATIVE 


2441. zpiv in Attic prose takes the indicative of a definite past 
action when the verb of the principal clause is negative or implies a 
negative, rarely when it is affirmative. - 


ovre tore Kipy ldvar HOedke mpiv 4 yurh abtdy tree nor was he willing then to 
enter into relations with Cyrus until his wife persuaded him X, A.1.2.26, od 
mpbrepoy érabcavro mplv tov Te warép’ éx rod orparomédov peTeréuparro Kal ray 
dlhwv atrod rods pev dréxrewar, Tods 6° ek THs wbdews ebéBadrov they did not stop 
until they sent for his father from the camp, put some of his friends to death 
and expelled others from the city 1.16.8, ob rpbaGey érateavro rply ékeroddpxnoay 
ror "Onroupoy they did not cease from hostilities until they had captured Olurus by 
siege X. H.7.4.18, 008? Ss... HElwoay vewrepdy rt mouety és adrby . . . ply ye Oy 

. avy "Apylhos unvirys ylyverac (historical present = aorist) not even under 
these circumstances did they think it right to take any severe measures against 
him, until finally a man of Argilus turned informer T.1. 182. 

a. Thetense in the xzply clause is usually the aorist (the tense of negation, 
2439, and of prior action) ; rarely the imperfect (of contemporaneous, overlapping 
action), as D.9.61, The historical present is also used as an equivalent of the 
aorist. The principal clause usually has a secondary tense of the indicative. 
mplv with the indicative is not common until Herodotus and the Attic writers. 

b. The verb of the principal clause may be virtually negative, as rods . . . 
"AOnvalouvs NavOdvovce piv 34 TH Airy Eaxor they escaped the notice of the Athe- 
nians (i.e. obxy épG@vrat) until they reached Delos T.3.29. Cp. T. 3. 104, X. A. 
2.5.33. Observe that ob} ravoua: (2441) is not regarded as virtually affirmative. 

c. The verb of the principal clause is affirmative in prose only in T.7. 39, 
7.71, Aes, 1.64. In all of these cases the leading verb is an imperfect, which 
emphasizes the continuation of the action up to the point of time expressed by 
the mplv clause. 

d. The use in Herodotus is the same as in Attic prose. Homer has the 
indicative (after affirmative or negative clauses) only with ply y dre until. In 
the drama ply with the indicative is rare. Euripides uses it only after affirma- 
tive clauses. When zplv.is = dws it often takes 57. 


2442. A piv clause, depending on a past tense denoting non-ful- 
filment, itself denotes non-fulfilment and takes a past indicative by 
assimilation (2185 b). 

xphv tolvuy Newrivgy wh mpbrepor riOévar Tov éavrod vbduov aply toiroy édtve 


Leptines ought not then to have proposed his own law until (before) he had 
repealed this D. 20.98. Cp, 2455 b, 
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a7pW WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


2443. apiv with the subjunctive and dv refers to the future or to 
general present time. 


2444. (I) zpw takes the subjunctive with dé to denote a future 
action anticipated by the subject of the leading verb. The principal 
clause is negative, and contains any verb referring to the future 
except the simple optative. 


od mpbrepoy xaxGy wavoovrar al wbdes mpiy Av év abrais ol piddcopor dpkwou 
States will not cease from evil until philosophers become rulers in them P. R. 
487 e, wh drédOyTe mply dy dxobanre do not go away until you hear (shall have 
heard) X. A. 5. 7.12, 0d xpy w? evédvoe dredOety wply av 8B Slxyy I must not depart 
hence until I have suffered punishment 5.7.5, undéva bidrov rod rpiy dy ekerdogs 
was Kéxpyntat Tois mpbrepoy irows make no one your friend until you have 
inquired how he has treated his former friends 1.1.24, wh wor’ éraiwhons mpty ay 
eidgs &vipa cadnvéws never praise aman until you have come to know him well 
Theognis 963, Observe that the last two exaniples contain a general truth. 

a. The aorist subjunctive is usual (the tense of negation, 2439, and of action 
prior to that of the principal clause); much less common is the present subjunc- 
tive (usually of contemporaneous, overlapping action) as X.C.2.2.8 (2446). 

b. Homer does not use «é or é&y in this construction since wpfy is here adver- 
bial and its clause is simply co6rdinated. But Hom. has ply y’ 67’ dy. The 
subjunctive without &» occurs occasionally as an archaism in Hdt. and the 
dramatic poets, In Attic prose especially in Thue. (e.g. 6. 10, 29,38) ; but dy 
is often inserted by editors. 

c. The leading verb is rarely the optative with dé» (as a form of future expres- 
sion)! od ay dréOowue wply wavrdwaoww 4 dyopa duby (cp. b) I will not go away 
until the market is entirely over X.O.12.1. 


2445. (IT) After a negative clause of present time that expresses 
a customary or repeated action or a general truth, piv takes the 
subjunctive with dv. é 


ob mporepoy wavovra: mply av relowory ods HSlknoav they do not cease to endure 
until they have won over those whom they have wronged P. Ph. 114 b. 

a. The leading verb may stand in another tense than the present indicative, 
as ovdels wurore éréfero (empiric aorist, 1930) apérepor Syuov xataddoe: mpiv ay 
uettoy TOY Otxacryplay lcextog no one has ever attempted the subverston of the 
people until he became superior to the courts of justice Aes. 3.235. 


2446. After a secondary tense in actual or implied indirect dis- 
course, zpiv with the subjunctive and dy is common instead of the 
optative without dy (2449). 


elroy pndéva r&v bru Gev Kivetobar rply ay 6 mpdober HyAra: I ordered that none 
in the rear should move until the one before him led the way X. C. 2.2.8 (here 
amply fyotro is possible). 
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2447. The principal clause may be affirmative in form, but virtu- 
ally negative. 

alaxpdv (= ob Kaddy oY ob detv) 3° FyoOuar rpdrepov TatoacOas mply dv duels rept 
airy & rt Av Botdynobe yndlonobe I consider it base (i.e. Ido not consider it to 
be honourable) to stop until you have voted what you wish L. 22.4. Cf. Thue. 
6. 38, D, 38. 24, E. Heracl. 179, 


ap WITH THE OPTATIVE 


2448, apiv with the optative is used only in indirect discourse or 
by assimilation to another optative. 


2449. (1) The optative without dy follows api to denote an action 
anticipated in the past when the principal clause is negative and its 
verb is in a secondary tense. The optative is here in indirect dis- 
course (actual or implied) and represents dv with the subjunctive, 
which is often retained (2446). Cp. 2420. 

dmnyébpeve pndéva Barre rpiv Kipos éutrynaGeln Onpav he forbade any one to 
shoot until Cyrus should have had his fill of hunting X.C.1.4.14 (= pnbeis 
Barrérw piv dv Kopos dumdyno09), of "Hreior . . . Freibov (adrods) uy roretobar 
waxny moly ol OnBator rapayévowro the Eleans persuaded them not to engage 
in battle until the Thebans should have come up X.H.6.5.19 (= ph roveire 
Baxny oly dy waparyévwrrat). 

a. In indirect discourse the infinitive is preferred (2455 d). 


2450. (II) By assimilation of mood, piv may take the optative 
when the negative principal clause has the optative. Cp. 2186 b. 

ef Exot ris adréy . . . Kal ph dvely mply eedxtoccer és 7d Too Nov POs xrr. if 
one should drag him and not let him go until he had dragged him out into the 
sunlight, etc. P.R, 515 e. 


2451. The optative with wpiv in clauses of customary or repeated 
action seems not to be used. 


2452. piv dy with the optative is rare and suspected (cp. 2421). 


ap WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2453. xpiv takes the infinitive in Attic especially when the princi- 
pal clause is affirmative. The infinitive must be used, even with 
negative clauses, when zpiv must mean only before (and not until). 

a. The infinitive is obligatory in Attic when the action of the api» clause 
does not take place or is not to take place (cp. éere wh with the infinitive). 

b. The infinitive takes the accusative when its subject is different from that 
of the principal clause. 

c. The usual tense is the aorist, the tense of negation (2439) and of the 
simple occurrence of the action. Less frequent is the present (chiefly in Xeno- 
phon), of action continuing, repeated, or attempted (befure undertaking to, 
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before proceeding to). The perfect, of action completed with permanent result, 
is rare. 

ol kat mply éué elrety driody eldéres who know even before I say anything at all 
D.18. 50, cuore pev cai piv pe rAdyverv you know as well as I do even before 
I proceed to set forth in detail the matter of my speech Aes. 1.116, drerpdrorro 
és Thy modu mpiv brepBalvery they turned back to the city before they attempted to 
seale the wall T. 3. 24. 


2454. When the principal clause is affirmative, rp before regu- 
larly takes the infinitive. 


émt 7d dxpor dvaBalver Xetpicogos mply ras alcOdcda Tov roreulwy Chirisophus 
ascended the height before any of the enemy perceived him X. A. 4.1.7, mptv 
xatradioa: 7d oTpdrevjza mpds dpistov Bacireds épdvy before the army hulted for - 
breakfast, the king appeared 1.10. 19, réuwas, rply év Teyég adros elvat, mpds Toy 
apxovra ray Edvev, éxédeve xrh. lit. before he himself arrived at Teged, sending to 
the commander of the mercenaries, he gave orders, etc. X. H. 5.4.37 (abrés, by 
attraction to the subject of réupas). 


2455. When the main clause is negative, rpiv sometimes takes the 
infinitive in Attic, and generally means before, rarely until. When 
before and after are contrasted, until is out of place, and the zpiv 
elause often precedes. 


a. In reference to present or past time: ply as" AgoBor érdety piav hyépav otk 
éxijpevoey before she came to Aphobus she was not a widow a single day D. 30. 33, 
mpiv uev robro mpatat Aewkpdtny dinrov hr daotol tives erivyxavoy, viv dé xrh. before 
Leocrates did this, tt was uncertain what sort of men they were; but now, ete, 
Lyc. 135, mplv avd-yerOal pe els Thy Alvov, . . otdels Yridcard we before I procecded 
to set'sail for Aenus no one accused me Ant. 5, 25. a 

b. In reference to action unfulfilled: obs (Adyous) ef ris érédekev abrois rplv 
éut dearexOfivar wepl abrav, odx éotiv rus otk ay... SuokddAws wpds oe SierdOnoar 
and if any one had shown these words to them before I discussed them, tt is 
inevitable that they would have been discontented with you I. 12. 250. 

c. In reference to future time: ody oly 7 early alobécOa: mply kaxds rivas 
rabety br airGy it ts not possible to perceive this before some suffer injury at 
their hands 1, 20.14, kal uot wh CopuBhoy pndels rplv dkodoa and let no one raise a 
disturbance before he hears TD. 5. 15 (cp. drws wh GopuBhoe: pndels wpiv av drarra 
etrw D. 13, 14). 

N. — With verbs of fearing, the positive being the thing dreaded ; as d€5ocxca yr} 
pty rovos UrepBady ue yipas rpiv cay xaplecoay wpocidety Spay T fear lest old age 
overcome me with tts troubles before I live to behold thy gracious beauty E. fr. 458. 

d. Infinitive instead of the optative after a leading verb in a secondary 
tense: ixdrevoy pndapds dmorpérecbar molv éuBadety eis thy r&v Aaxedatpovlwy 
xwpav they entreated them by no means to turn aside until they should invade 
the territory of the Laccdaemontans X. H.6. 5. 23 (here the optative might stand 
in indirect discourse to represent the subjunctive with &v), ot7’ alrés rote rpiv 
LépOrar detrvov ypetro neither was he ever accustomed to take his supper until he 
got into a sweat by exercise X. C. 8.1. 38 (for iSpdcee, see 2451). 

e. Infinitive after an optative with ay in a principal clause: ef ris rwa pyxaviy 
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éxou mods rolro . . ., ox Gv wore Aéywr dwrelros rd TowodToy mpiy énl Téhos EOelv; 
uf ever any lawgiver should have any plan for this, would he ever be weary of 
discussing such @ scheme until he reached the end ? P.L.769e. Here the sub- 
junctive with éy is permitted. 


2456, The lyric poets and Herodotus use mpl» with the infinitive as it is used 
in Attic prose and poetry. Homer has tlie infinitive after affirmative or negative 
clauses alike (before and until), and often where a finite verb would be used in 
Attic; as vate 6é WhSacoy mpiv érOciv vias 'AxatOr he dwelt in Pedaeon before the 
sons of the Achacans came N 172, of uw’ amworpdpes mply yap paxécarha 
(= Attic ay paxéry) thou shalt not dissuade me until thou hast fought with 
the spear T 257; often in correspondence with the adverbial mply, as obd€ res 
érhy mply witev, ply AetWae nor durst any man (sooner) drink before he had 
offered a libation H 480. 


2457. i mplv than before, with a past tense suppressed after #, occurs first 
in Xenophon (C, 6. 2. 36, 7.5.77). 


Tpcrepoy 7, Tedcrbev 4, Tpiv 7, mépos 

2458. wpdrepov 7 sooner than, before is used especially in Herodotus and 
Thucydides. (a) With the indicative: ob mpérepov erédocay # avdrol ev oplow 
airois . . . eoddrnoay they did not succumb before they were overthrown by them- 
selves T. 2.65, (b) With the infinitive: ras 5° dAdas wédes Ef adexety, al és 
*"AGyvalous mpbrepov 4 dworTirat dyp dour he said the other States were wrong, which, 
before they revolted, used to pay money into the treasury of the Athenians T. 8.45. 
(c) With the subjunctive (without dv) rarely (T.7.63). Chiefly in Hdt. 

2459. So mpdcbev 4 sooner than, before: dwexptvaro . . . Ori mpbabey ay daro- 
Odvorev } Ta Sra wapadolncay he answered that they would die before (sooner than 
that) they would surrender their arms X. A.2.1. 10. terepov 7 later than takes, 
by analogy, the infinitive once in Thue. (6. 4). 

2460. «ply 4 sooner than, before with the infinitive occurs in Homer (only 
E 288, X 266) and Hdt. (2.2); and in Hdt, also with the indicative (6. 45) 
and subjunctive (7.10 7, without dv). ply # is rare and suspected in Attic 
(X. C. 1.4.28); but is common in late Greek. 


2461. wépos before in Homer takes the infinitive (Z 348). 


CLAUSES OF COMPARISON 


2462. Clauses of comparison (as clauses) measure an act or state 
qualitatively or quantitatively with reference to an act or state in the 
leading clause. 


a. Comparative clauses with 4 than are used in disjunctive codrdinated sen- 
tences. See under Particles (2863). 


2463. Comparative clanses of quality or manner are Introduced by 
ds a8, womep, Kabdrep just as, Srws, 7, dry, yrep as. The principal 
clause may contain a demonstrative adverb (ovrws, ade $0). aomep 
may be correlated with 6 airds. 
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as, etc., are here properly conjunctive relative adverbs of manner, some uses 
of which fall under conditional relative clauses. 

a. Other comparative conjunctive adverbs are éore as (poetic and Tonic), 
nite, ebte as, like as (Epic). Demonstrative adverbs in Epic are ds, rds, rolws, 
alres, ocalrws. 

b. On other uses of ws, etc., see under Particles (2990 ff.). On as, dcrep with 
a participle, see 2086, 2087. 

2464. The verb of the comparative clause is commonly omitted if it is the 
same as the verb of the leading clause. Thus, éay col tuvdoxa domep euol if it 
seems good also to you as (it seems) to me P. Pk. 100c. 


2465. The subject of a comparative clause with os or décmep, the verb of 
which is omitted, is often attracted into the case (usually the accusative) of the 
other member of the comparison. ‘Thus, otdayol yap gorcy ’Ayéparov *A@nvaioy 
elvar Sorep OpactBovdoy it is in no wise possible for Agoratus to be an Athenian 
as Thrasybulus is (= OpacbBovdos ’A@nvatés for.) Lu.13.72, Attraction into the 
dative is less common: Kipw Hdere . . . dorep ckUdakt yevvaiw dvaxddgorre he 
was delighted with Cyrus, who set up a cry like a young and noble dog (= xtra 
ryevvatos dvaxddger) X.C. 1.4.15. 

a. Usually, however, we have the nominative with the verb omitted : rére- 
gual ce uaddov drodavely av EdXécbar 4 Chv dowep eyo I am persuaded that you 
would prefer to die rather than live as I tive X.M.1.6. 4. 


2466. Coinparative clauses of quality are often fused with the leading clause 
by the omission of the preposition in the correlated member of the comparison, 
but only when as precedes. Cp. 1673. 


2467. The antecedent clause may contain a wish: otrw (és)... &s (which 
maybe omitted); as otrw vinjoatul 7? dy& cai vourColuny cogds, os pas hyotuevos 
clva: Oediras Sektods .. . mpdrovs Aklwa? dvayeto’ twas as surely as I thought it 
proper to let you first taste this comedy because T thought you were clever 
spectators, so surely may I win and be accounted a@ master Ar.Nub.520. Cp. 
N 825, Ar. Thesm. 469. 


2468, Comparative clauses of quantity or degree are introduced 
by gow, dcov in proportion as. The principal clause usually contains 
the corresponding demonstratives roroirg, Tocotroy (récw, Tovov are 
usually poetic). 

a. Greek, like Latin, uses the adjective relative pronoun écos (qguantus) in 
the subordinate clause in correlation to rosofros agreeing with a substantive. 
Here English uses the conjunctive adverb as. So with robros . . . ofos. ~ 
tocotTw, Tocobroy may be followed by as, ware. 


2469. rocoiirov . . . écov or dcov . . . Tocobrov denotes that the action of the 
main clause takes place in the same degree as the action of the subordinate 
clause. Soy... rocotrw with a comparative or superlative adjective or adverb 
is equivalent to the more... the more, the less . . . the less. 

2470. The demonstrative antecedent may be omitted, especially when its 


clause precedes: kal yaderarepor Ecovra: Sow vewrepol eiow and they will be the 
more severe the younger they are P.A.39 a, 
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2471. One member may contain a comparative, the other a superlative ; as 
bcp yap éroupdrar abrg@ (7G Oy) Soxobper xphebau, rorolTw paddoy dmiorobar 
ravres att@ sor the more we are thought to excel all others in ability to speak, so 
much the more do all distrust it D.2. 12. 


2472. écw (8cov) may be used without a comparative or superlative when 
the correlative clause has a comparative or superlative with or without rocotry 
(rosotrov), Thus, dorep €v Immos, ovrw xal ev dvOpdras tic byylyverat, tow 
ay éxmrea Ta déovra Exwot, racotTy iPpistépos elvar as it is in the nature of 
horses, so it is in the case of certain men: in so far as they have their wants 
satisfied, the more they are wanton X.Hi.10.2. seg may stand for the logical 
bre in rocotTw Lipuy xaxiwy eyévero, dow Dipo: Epuyov he proved himself a greater 
coward than the Syrtans all the more because they fled X. C.6. 2.19. 


2473. The correlated clauses may be fused when both dc (cor) and rocotre 
(rocobroy) are omitted and the predicate of the subordinate clause is a compara- 
tive or superlative with a form of eva:. Thus, évdeearépous yap ofot Tame vorépas 
adrots olovra: yphodat for the more indigent they are so much the more submis- 
sive do they expect to find them X. Hi. 5.4 (= dem éviedorepol clot, rorottTw 
Tameworepors). 


EXAMPLES OF COMPARATIVE CLAUSES 


2474, The moods in comparative clauses are used with the same 
meaning as in conditional clauses or other conditional relative clauses. 


2475. Indicative: in assertions and statements of fact: eptoy drws e6édres 
do as thou wilt A 87, ws 52 mpds Thy obciay Hpporrer, ovrws éxdoros mpooérattor 
but as was suitable to their property, so they gave directions to each I. 7. 44, 
Zor yap orws omep obTos évverer for it is so even as he says 8. Tr. 475, bor ai 
kara 7) Opa Gdoval drouapalvovra:, rocovroy avifovrar ak wepi robs Adyous érODpiar 
in proportion as the pleasures of the body wane the appetite for philosophical 
conversation increases P. R. 328d, Grey dywr orpariay tony wreloryy edtvaro he 
came with an army as large as possible T.7. 21 (ep. 1087). 

a. With d» and the potential or unreal indicative: efomndjoavres . . . C&rTO 
Hs tis Av @ero jumping in quicker than (as) one could think X.A.1.5.8, 
Sorep ob, ef ddnOG Hy ralra d pou xatyydpnoay, euol dy dpylterde . . 4. oTWs aka 
ath. for just as you would be angry with me Uf their accusations against me were 
irue, so I beg, etc. And.1. 24 


2476. Subjunctive with av.—a. Of future time, as dA dyed’, as dy bya 
etnw, TeOdpefa but come, as I shall direct, let us obcy B139, drws yap ay rods 
dddous wpds gavrdv 5ia0Rs, ovrw Kal od rpds éxeivous éfas for as you dispose others 
towards yourself, so you too will feel towards them I. 2. 28, rots adrots évexéobw 
xaddmrep dy Tov AOnvaiovy droxrelyy let hine be subject to the same penalties just as 
Uf he kills the Athenian D. 23.41, éy rots apyupetos 6ommep dv wheious epydgwrrar, 
troop wrelova Tayabd ebphrove. in silver mines the larger the number who codper- 
ate, so much the more abundant will be the riches they jind X. Veet. 4. 32, 
ovkody dow dy Tis pelfw dyabd wader ph dodo xdpir, Tooobrw adixdrepos Gy el'n; 
thon will he be the more unjust tu proportion to the yreatness of the benefits he 
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has received and for which he does not return proper gratitude ? X. M. 2.2.3 
(cp. 2826 a), . 

b. Of present time, as in general conditions: ré wey yap répas, as ay 6 dalywr 
BovryOn, wavrwy ylyveras for the end of all events happens as God wills D. 18, 92, 
TtosotTw xadremirepoy arovery TOY Aeyoudvwv, bow wep av atrady ris axpiBérrepor 
éerdty Tas duaptias it isthe more difficult for them to pay heed to what is said 
in proportion tu the precision with which their errors are serutinized 1. 11. 3. 


2477. Optative.—a. With dy (potential) : gore pelfw rdxelvov Epya } bs TO 
oye Tis dv efroe their deeds are too great for any one to tell in words D. 6. 11, 
Gsrep abrol odk ay adtdearre xaxGs dxovery brd Trav iuerépwr raldwv, ovrw pnde 
roirw érirpere epi TOD raTpds Brargyuely just as you yourselves would not think 
it right to be ill spoken of by your children, even so do not permit him either to 
utter slanders about his father D. 40. 45. 

b. With dy, as in less vivid future conditions: dew 5¢ mpecBirepos ylyvo.To, 
HadAOY det dowd forro ay (xpjuara) the older he grows, the more he would always 
respect wealth P. R. 549 b. 

c. The optative without é&» in indirect discourse may represent dé» with the 
subjunctive of direct discourse ; a8 vouttwr, Bow wey Oarrov XdGo1, rocobTy drapa- 
sKevarrotepy Bacirel payetobar, dow 5€ cxoraibrepor, TosolT@ whéov cuvaryelpec Bac 
Bache? orpdrevga in the belief that, the more quickly he advanced, the mvure 
unprepared for battle would the king be, while the slower he advanced, the greater 
would be the army that was collecting for the king X.A.1, 5.9 (direct = do@ av 
Birroy théw . . . paxovpat, dom dy cxodr. EOw torolTw whréov cuvayelperat). 

d. Without a, of past time, as in general conditions. Thus, EvveriGecay ws 
Exactéy Te EupPalvor they put the stones together as each happened to jit T. 4. 4,.— 
Also after a present tense: elxf xpdricrov fav, Srws Sbvarré tis “tis best to live at 
hazard, as one may 8. O. T.979 (ep. 2578). 

2478. domep ci (worrepel ), Somep av ed (Sorepavet ) just as if (= just as 
would be the case, if) form a combination of a comparison and a con- 
dition, and are used with the indicative imperfect (of past time) or 
aorist or with the optative (commonly when ris is the subject). 
aorep (dv) here represents the suppressed apodosis to the condition 
with e@ In some cases the ellipsis may easily be supplied, but it 
was usually unconscious. 

a. When dorep év has its own verb it is used like for instance, a8 Gowep dv 
(176G6.a), & rls pe Eporro . , ., e’rou’ dv for instance, if any one were to ask 
me, I should say P. G. 451 a. , 

b. With domep el, borep av ef cp. xabdaep ei, kadmep Gv el, 

2479. domep el: Savudiw 8 ce. . . &ddOpouy OAL Kupety AéyouTaYr, GoTEp 
ei wapectdras but I marvel that of a city speaking another tongue thou dost as 
truly tell as (thou wouldst tell) if thou hadst always been dwelling therein A. 
Ag. 1201. 

2480. somep Gv ef is more common than domep ef. Thus, rpds povovs rods 
mpoydvous Tovs Huet épous cuuBardyres duolws SiepOdpyoay, Somep dy (StepOdpyoay) ef 
pos dwavras avopdwous érorduncay in contending against our ancestors alone 
they were destroyed as completely as if they had waged war against all mankind 
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1.4. 69, Guoa ydp poe doxoder waoxerv Gomep (dv Tes madoxor) a Tis TOAAA eolwy 
undérore éunixdaro for they seem to me to be in the sanve condition as If any one 
for all his eating were never to be filled X.8.4.37, nowdfero abroy Gomep av 
(dardforro) ef ris . . , waAaL PiAdy dowdgorro he greeted him as one would do 
who had long loved him X.C.1. 3. 2. 

a. With a participle dorep av ei is sometimes used with much the same force 
as Womep, the ef being added by a confusion of constructions. Thus, ®omep ay ef 
kal kaTaxAvo por -yeyerqoba Tay mpaypdruv Hyotpevor as if you believed that there 
had becn also a revolution in politics D, 18. 214: lit. as (you would think) if you 
believed (for domwep &y tyotperor or domwep av el HyeicGe). Cp. 1766a. Similarly 
&onep el has virtually the force of ésrep alone (2087). 


SIMILES AND COMPARISONS 


2481. ds, ds ci, ds et re a8 Uf, ds dre, ds Sadre as when are often 
used in poetry in siiniles and comparisons. 

a. The present and aorist indicative and subjunctive (usually without év) are 
regularly used. The optative occurs only with ws ei or ws ef re. The verb of the 
apodosis may sometimes be supplied from the main clause, and the sense may 
be satisfied in other cases by supplying as happens, as is the case; but as early 
as Homer the ellipsis was probably unconscions, as it is in English as if, as when. 
Hence os ef, ws ére are scarcely to be distinguished from ws. 

b. The tense of the main clause may be primary or secondary without influ- 
ence on the construction. Cp. 1935 and 1935 a. 


2482. os (ds te) is followed by the indicative present (less often aorist) or 
by the subjunctive. Thus, ws 8 rarhp of maidds ddtperat dorda kalwy . . ., os 
“Ayireds Erdpo.o dd6pero dorda xalwy and as a father waileth when he burneth the 
bones of his son, so Achilles wailed as he burned the bones of his comrade WY 222. 


2483, ws is common in Homer with the subjunctive (without dv) depending 
on the verb of the introductory clause, which is usually past. The simile may 
begin with os or with a demonstrative (of or rots) after which és re is placed. 
Thus, Ws d€ Aéwr whroriy donudvrowiy éredOdy . . . Kaxd ppovéwy évopotaon, ds wer 
Opixas Gvdpas éryxero Tiddos vids and as a lion, coming on flocks without a 
shepherd, with evil purpose leaps upon them, so the son of Tydeus attacked the 
men of Thrace K 485, ol 8’, ds 7? alyumil .. . rértpy ed” tyyrt peydda KAdgopre 
paxwyrTar, & of Kexdiyorres ér’ adrAHrouwty Bpovgay and they, like vultures who 
contend with loud screams on a lofty cliff, even so they rushed screaming against 
each other 11 429. After the subjunctive with ds or ws ére an independent indic- 
ative may follow (M 167, IT 296). 


2484. os ci, commonly os el re, in Homer is used rarely with the indicative 
and subjunctive, more frequently with the optative; but usually without any 
finite verb. Thus, Adol Erovf’ ws ef re werd Kridov Egrero pada the soldiers fol- 
lowed as sheep follow after the ram N 492 (the only occurrence in Homer of the 
indicative), nal pe pldyo’ ws ef Te TaThp dv maida Piifoy and he loved me as a 
Sather loveth his son 1481 (the only occurrence in Homer of the subjunctive), 
Sbknoe 3° dpa olor Otipds ds nev, os ef marpld’ ixolaro and their feeling seenied to 
be as (it would be) if they had come to their own country « 416 (the optative 
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oceurs only after a past tense, except A 389, a negative present); rad dé oi 
boce KauréoOny ws ef re Tupds céhas and his eyes flashed like gleaming fire T 366. 


2485. Attic poetry does not use the Epic and Lyric as el re for as ef In 
Attic os ef (acei) is practically equivalent to ws as, like; thus, dX oby edvola y’* 
abdd, udrnp woel res meotd but at any rate I speak in good-will at least as some 
faithful mother 8. El. 284. 


2486. ds dre, ds dmére areused with the indicative (present or aorist) or the 
subjunctive (as in general conditions). With the subjunctive é» is generally 
absent in Homer; but ws 6’ 67’ dy (never xév) occurs. The clause with os dre, ws 
érére generally precedes the main clause. s ére without appreciable difference 
from os in "Epiptdav, Spxcov ws bre wiordy, SdvTes Oixhelda yuvatka having given 
to the son of Oecles Eriphyle to wife, as a sure pledge Pind. Nem. 9. 16. 


2487. A relative pronoun referring to a substantive accompanied by és, dcre 
as often takes the subjunctive (without dy). Thus, 6 8 év xovinoe xapai réoev 
atyecpos és, } pa 7’ ev clawern Edeos peyddowo repty rely and he fell to the ground 
amid the dust like @ poplar that has grown up smooth in the lowland of @ great 
marsh A 483, 


’ ADJECTIVE CLAUSES (RELATIVE CLAUSES: 2488-2573) 


2488. Relative clauses correspond to attributive adjectives (or 
participles), since like adjectives they serve to define substantives. 
Like adjectives, too, they often have the value of substantives and 
stand in any case. 

bv yap Geoi piroficw (= 6 Oeoprrys), droOvicKe: véos for whom ihe gods love, 
dies young Men, Sent. 425, } Olyw 690" of py) Eptoav; (= ray pe dicdvrwv) am I 
to embrace him who begat me ? E. Ion 560, ovv rots Oyoavpots ofs 6 marhp xaré- 
Nurev (= Tots bad rob warpds KaTarhepleiar) with the treasures which my father left 
X. ©, 8.1.38, é€v adrots ols drivaoGe (= év atrais tals ripats) in the very honours 
which you received D.19.238, dy saBev drace perddwxey tt shared with all what 
tz received I. 4. 29. 


2489. Relative clauses are introduced by relative pronouns or by 
relative adverbs of ttme, place, or manner (cp. 840, 846), and refer to 
an antecedent expressed or implied in the main clause. 

a. Temporal clauses, which are like relative clauses in many respects, have 
been treated in 2389 ff, On relatives used as indirect interrogatives and as 
exclamations, see 2668 ff., 2685 ff. 


2490. Many relative clauses are equivalent to coérdinate clauses 
(e.g. 2553).- In such cases the relative has the force of a demonstra- 
tive or personal pronoun with a connective (kai, dddd, 5é, ydp, ody, doa, 
ete.). Thus, ras otv dv evoyos ey tH ypapys 6s (= ovros yap). . - 
havepss Av Geparetwv robs Oeods how then could he be subject to the 
indictment? For he manifestly worshipped the gods X.M.1. 2. 64. 
Greek often uses here the demonstrative (contrast ratra é¢ cov with 
quae cum diaisset). 
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2491, A relative must often be resolved into a conjunction and a 
pronoun (2555). 


2492. A truly subordinate relative clause may precede the main 
clause or be incorporated into it (2536). The relative clause is often 
made emphatic by placing after it the main clause with the demon- 
strative antecedent. Thus, 5 rv Bovdera, todro roeirw whatever he 
wants, that let him do P. Eu. 285 e. 


2493, %; who and the other simple relatives (e.g. ofos, dros) refer to 
a particular and individual person or thing. 

fv ris év rh orparid RevopGy ’ AOnvatos, és oltre orparnyos oltre orparudrys dv 
aurpxohotde: there was in the army one Xenophon, an Athenian, who accom- 
panied it though he was neither general nor suidier X. A. 3.1. 4. 

a. On the relation of the relative és to the demonstrative és, see 1118, 1114. 

b. 8s is often used instead of Sorts (or ofos) especially with dy or Ma}, Cp, 2508. 
& whoever with the indicative generally adds (in prose) 8% more, 64 ror’ ofv (889e). 


2494. 8 (sometimes d) at the beginning of a sentence may have 
the force ‘of as to what ou qin), suggesting the matter to which it 
pertains. 


8 8’ éffrwoas Quds, ws robs pev dldous ... ef motety Suvduefa .. ., 08d raid’ 
ovrws tye as to what excited your envy of us—that we are able to benefit our 
friends — not even is this as you suppose X. Hi.6.12. The postponed ante- 
cedent may be omitted (X. A. 6. 1. 29). 

a. An introductory relative clause with 8 may stand in apposition to an entire 
clause that follows. Thus, 5 wdvrwy Oavpaorératov, Lwxpdty weOovra otdels 
mamore éwpixey dvOpdrwy what is most wonderful, no one whatsoever ever saw 
Socrates drunk P. 8. 220a. (So with an infinitive, 1.14.18.) The main clause, 
following such a relative clause, may be introduced by 67: or ydép. Thus, é pév 
wdavrwv bavpacréraroy dxotoa, bre év Exacroy Gy émyvécapey daddhuoe thy poy 
what is most wonderful of all to hear, (that) each one of the things we approved 
ruins the soul P.R.491b. Cp. 994, 995. 


2495. Somep the same as (qui quidem) is especially definite and de- 
notes identity (338¢). & ye (guippe qui) is causal (2556 a). 


2496. toms whoever and the other compound relatives (e.g. dmoios, 
érégos) denote a person or thing in general, or mark the class, char- 
acter, quality, or capacity of a person (less often of a thing). 

paxdpios Soris oboliv Kal vodv txee happy is the man who possesses property and 
sense Men. Sent. 340. 

a. After a negative expressed or implied, éer.s (not és) is used because of its 
general meaning. So od« Zoriy boris, Tis érriv betes; obdels dori Boris (rarely 
bres eorly ds), was Sores (plural usually rdvres 8001). Cp, 2557. 

b. é€ drovis common for éf of since. In Ionic (and Thue. 6. 3) ers is used 
of a definite object. Cp. Hdt. 1.7, 2. 99. 


2497. otos of such sort as to, proper for, and bcos of such amount as 
GREEK GRAM, — 86 
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to, enough for, denote result and commonly take the infinitive (nega- 
tive 7). 

caddy Te (Soxel) eivac 7 éreor Huy Kal ofov kpxey rod dvOpdrou knowledge seems 
to be both a noble thing and able to command man P. Prot. 352¢, Scor wbvor 
yetoarda éauT@ xataduraey leaving himself only enough to taste KX. A.7.3.22. 
So oiés re able to (Lor rowtras ofés re) ; thus, svpBovdrcdverr ofol 7? éobueda we shall 
be able to give counsel P. G. 455 d. 

a. On clauses with ofos or écos following a main clause after which we sup- 
ply a verb of reflection, see 2687, 

b. dos is used elliptically in Sea: qudpar (oonpdpar) daily, doa &rn yearly. 


2498. Local clauses are introduced by the relative adverbs ot, 
Grov, &Oa, iva (usually poetic, but sometimes in Plato) where, of, 
drow, vba whither, dOev, irdbev, Bev whence, 4, dry which way, where, 
whither. 80, and éréh where are Epie and Lyric, jx where is Epic. 
vba and évOev are also demonstratives (there, thence). 


2499. With names of things the relative adverbs 6a, 4, 80ev, of, od are 
often used instead of the relative pronouns preceded by é», eis, 2. Thus, rAqolov 
Ay 6 orabuos %rOa (= els Ov) Zuedre xararbey the stopping-place was near where 
he intended to make a halt X.A.1.8.1, & r@ oradue .. . Bev (= dé ob) dppdyro 
at the stopping-place whence they set out 2.1.3. <A relative adverb may also 
refer to a personal antecedent, as karaBalvey pds rods dddovs FrOa Ta Sra FxewrTo 
to descend to the others where the armed force was stationed X, A. 4. 2. 20. 


2500. On comparative clauses of mauner introduced by as, dowep 
etc., see 2463 ff. 


CONCORD OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


2501. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person; its case is determined by the construction of 
the clause in which it stands. 


obrds dori 6 dvip 6s #AGe this is the man who came, alry écriv h yurh Ay éfn- 
roduer this ts the woman whom we were looking for, \aBay rots immdas of foav 
aire taking the cavalry which he had, Zywv rovs owdtras Gy eorpariyer having 
the hopliies which he commanded, tprdv OuvpSy odody, &s We pe Steet» there 
being three doors through which I had to go. 

a. If the main clause as a whole is regarded as the antecedent, the relative 
stands in the neuter singular with or without a demonstrative. Thus, Aely émt 
LeNvobvra waoy 7H orparia, ef’ Sep uddiora éwéupOnoar to sail Jor Selinus with 
all their force, for which purpose especially they had been sent T. 6. 47. 

b, The person of the verb in a relative clause, in which the relative pronoun 
is the subject, is regularly determined by the person of the antecedent pronoun 
expressed or implied. Thus, od« of8? Sores dvOpwros yeyévnuas I do not know what 
sort of a person I have become X.C.1.4,12, kab ofkla ye word pelfwr 4 iuerépa 
ris éuijs, of ye oikig xphobe yq Te Kal otpavG and your habitation ts much larger 
than mine since you occupy both heaven and earth as a habitation 5.2.15. The 
third person rarely follows a vocative (P 248). . 
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2502. Variations from the law of agreement are, in general, the 
same as in the case of other pronouns (926). 


a. The construction according to sense (950, 1013) often occurs, as gfdov 
bandos, dy réxoy adrh my dear child, whom I myself bore X 87; so with collective 
nouns, a8 ra défarvra wArOe, olwep Sixdcover what is approved by the multitude, 
who will judge P. Phae. 260 a. 

b. A relative in the plural may follow a singular antecedent denoting a whole 
class: @ncavpomads dyip, ols... éwatvel rd TAHOos «& man who lays up a store, the 
class of men which the multitude approves P.R. 5d4a, This construction is 
less common in prose than in poetry; as # pada res Geds Zvdov, of obpardy etpy 
Exovew tn truth there is within sume one of the yods who vecupy the wide heaven 
7 40. 

c. A relative in the singular having a collective force may have its antece- 
dent in the plural; as rodrous éracveiv, ds dy éxdy undev caxdyv woip to commend 
those who voluntarily do nothing coll P. Pr. 845d, groan évrvyxdvoey . . . 
wavras Exrevoy they slew all whom they met NX. A. 2.5.32. Here és with the in- 
dicative is rare. 

d. The relative may stand in the neuter, in agreement with the notion im- 
plied in the antecedent rather than with the antecedent itself; as da TH 
wheovellay, d raca picts Sidxey répixey ws ayabdr for the sake of profit, a thing 
which every nature is inclined to pursue as a good P. R. 359 ¢. 

e. The relative may agree in gender and number, not with the antecedent 
but with a following predicate noun. This is common with verbs of naming ; 
as hoyou why elo ev éxdoros Hudy, as etrlbas dvoudfouer; assuredly there are 
propositions in each of us which we call hupes ? P. Phil. 40a, elrey br... - 
Siayeyerntat mpatrey ra Slxata kal Tor ddlkwy dwexduevos, Huwep voulfo. adder yy 
merérny arodoylas evar he said that he had continued to do what was just and 

. to refrain from what was unjust, which he thought was the best practice for his 
defence X. M. 4. 8.4. 

f. A relative may agree with a predicate noun when it follows that noun im- 
mediately and not its own substantive: kal Slen éy dvOpdros mas ob Kaddv, 6 
wdvra nuépwxe TA dvOpdriva ; and justice among men, how is not that something 
beautiful, which civilizes all human things ? PV. L. 937 d. 


THE ANTECEDENT OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2503. The demonstrative antecedents of the relative pronouns 
are commonly: ‘otros . .. és, Totodros . . . otos, Togodres . .. dgos, 
THAuKkoUTOS . . . HArKos, etc. 


a. The antecedent of és is often ro.oBros (1240). The antecedent of és, do7ep, 
olos, may be Buoros, tapamrdyovos, teas. 


2504. On comparative clauses of degree with rogovra. . . dow, ete., 
see 2468 ff. 


2505. Definite and Indefinite Antecedent.—-The antecedent of a 
relative pronoun or adver may be definite or indefinite. 
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a. A definite antecedent refers to a definite or particular person, thing, time, 
place, or manner. When the antecedent is definite, the relative clause takes 
any form that occurs in an independent sentence (921) ; with ov as the negative, 
unless the particular construction requires pu}. 

b. An indefinite antecedent refers to an indefinite person, thing, time, place, 
or manner. When the antecedent is indefinite, the relative clause commonly 
has a conditional force, and, if negative, takes «7 like the protasis of a condi- 
tional sentence. : 


2506. In general when the relative clause has the indicative, the 
antecedent is either definite (negative ot) or indefinite (negative pq). 
When the relative clause has the subjunctive with dy or the optative 
(not in a wish), the antecedent is indefinite (negative ym). 

Derinite: taira & Botherar parte he does what he wants (i.e. the particular 
thing he wants to do). Negative raira & ob Bovderat rpdrres. 

INDEFINITE : Tadra drive Bovdhera: rpirre he does whatever he wants (i.e. if 
he wants to do anything, he does it) ; negative radra driva uh Povderae mpirres 
So radra driva dy BovdAnra wparre whatever he wants to do, that he always does, 
rabra driva Boddotro érparte whatever he wanted to do, that he always did, ratra 
Griva av BotrAyrae mpadte. whatever he wants to do, that he will do, ratra driva 
Botdotro, wparro &v whatever he might want to do, that he would (will) do. In 
the last four sentences the negative of the relative clause is 4. 


2507. When the verb of the relative clause stands in the indica- 
tive, the distinction between a definite aud indefinite antecedent is 
commonly clear only in negative sentences. 

& uh olda ode ofopar elddvar whatever I do not know (=e rwa wh ola) I do 
not even think I know P.A.21d, Here a otk ol6a would mean the particular 
things, Tam ignorant of, and would have no conditional force whatever. So in 
odk 018 - éf? ols yap wh dpovd ciyav gd I do not know; for I am wont to be 
silent in matters which Ido not understand S. O. T. 569. 


2508, When the antecedent is definite, the simple relatives (és, 
otos, dgos, etc.) ave used; when indefinite, the compound relatives 
(ors, érotes, érécos, etc.) are used, but the simple relatives are 
often employed instead. When the antecedent is indefinite, és usu- 
ally has the subjunctive with dy or the optative; while ders is pre- 
ferred to és if the verb is indicative (2569). 


- 2509. Omission of the Antecedent to a Relative. —The demonstrative 
pronoun antecedent to a relative is often omitted: either when it is 
in the same case as the relative, or in a different case from the rela- 
tive. The omission occurs when the antecedent expresses the gen- 
eral idea of person or thing, and often when the relative clause 
precedes. 

éyw 5€ kal (Colrot) Gr xpard pevotper but I and those whom I command wilt 
remain X.C.5. 1. 26, caddy 7d Ovtoxe ofs (for rovrots ots) UBpiy rd hy péper death 
is sweet to those to whom life brings contumely Men. Sent. 291, A¢yw wdavras 
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elapépery ad’ cu (for ard rocotirwy boa) Exacros Exe I say that all must contrib- 
ute according to the ability of cach (frem such means as cach man has) D. 2.81. 


2510. In general statements in the subjunctive with dy or the indicative, 
the relative, referring to a person, is often without an antecedent and has the 
force of ef ris. In such cases the main clause contains a substantive or a neuter 
adjective with éort (which is commonly omitted), and the relative is the subject 
of the sentence or in apposition to it. 

cupdopa 8’, ds av réxy Kaxhs yuvaxés it isa calamity if a man gets a bad wife 
E. fr. 1056, cat rofro pettor ris ddnbelas xaxby, doris ra wh mpocbvra KéxTyTar Kaxd 
and this is a misfortune cacceding the reality, if a man tneurs the blame for evils 
that are not his doing E. Hel. 271, doris . . . apds Gedy xaxodrat, Bapt if a man 
suffers ill-usage from the gods, it is grievous E. Hel. 267. 

a. The antecedent may be a genitive of quality (1820). Thus, drépwy éori 
. «+, olrives €BéXovee Se? emcopxias . . . mpdrrev rit ts the characteristic of men 
without resources to wish (lit. who wish) to accomplish their purposes by 
perjury X. A. 2.5.21 (here é@érev alone might be expected, but oirives e0édover 
follows as if dropol cic. had preceded), rofro hyodua: uéya rexuhpioy dpxovros 
dperjs civar G av (= div tim or adres) éxdvres Exwyrae I regard this as striking 
testimony to the merit of aruler if men follow one (him) of their own free will 
XK. 0.4. 19. 


2511. The antecedent of a neuter relative is often omitted, leaving the rela- 
tive with the force of a conjunction. So éf of and dd? of since, év G while, eis 8 
till, wéxpe (axpr) of until. dv Sv and e dv because (ep. obvexa, dGovvexa), ép” 
Gre on condition that (2279). 

2512, A demonstrative adverb may be suppressed: dtw yas évéa (for éexeice 
#v0a) 7d wpayya eyevero FT will bring you to the spot where the affair took place 
X.C.5, 4.21, droxdelovres dev (for exeiBev SGer) dv re haPety shutting them out 
from places whence it may be possible to take anything X.M. 2.1. 16. 


2513. torw bonis, cio of. — The antecedent is omitted in the phrases 
éor dares (rarely ds) there is some one who, somebody, plural doiy of 
some (less often erty ot), joay of (of the past). 


Zor oBy Saris Botherar brd Tay curdvrwy PrdarecGar; ts there then any one 
who wishes to be harmed by his companions? P. A.25d, obre.. oriy o'r” Errat btw 
éya xatahelpw roy éudy okay there neither is nor will there be any one to whom I 
may leave my property X.C. 5.4, 30, etol dé kal of . . . gevyovow some horses 
too runaway X. Eq. 3.4, eal & adrady obs 060 av wavrdracr SiaBainre and some 
of them you would not be able even to cross at all X. A, 2. 5.18, #oav dé of 
kal rp mpocépepoy and some brought firebrands too 5.2.14, Zorw bry... helo 
érerpéres } 7H "yuvatni; ts there any one to whom you entrust more than to 
your wife? X.O.3,12, gor of kal ériyxavoy kal OEwpdxwy kal yéppwr some hit 
both the cutrasses and witker-shields X.C. 2.3.18. gar of is not an example 
of 961, but due to the analogy of forw dre (évlore), ori od, etc, 


2514. The oblique cases of cisiv of there are those who= some 
(0) are regularly formed by gorw ay, Zorwv ofs, éoriy ovs (OF overivas), 
which are used also of the past and future. 
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whip ldvov . . . kat orev Gv drew dOvGv except the lonians and some other 
nations 'T. 3.92, adypol tors tap’ ofs peyddo: great draughts among some 1, 23, 
Zor pey ous abray karéBadov sume af them they struck down X. UH. 2. 4.6, ori & 
kal woMopara cider he captured alsv some towns T. 1, 65. 

a. Xenophon also uses #y of; thus, 7dr 6é roheulwy Hy obs Vrorrévious dmd5ocay 
there were some of the enemy whom they restored under a truce X.H. 7.5, 17. 


2515. Here belong certain idiomatic phrases due to the omission 
of the antecedent: teri ot (drov) somewhere, sometimes, torw q in 
some way, tere bre and éviore (= &x dre, cp. 175 b) sometimes, torw bras 
somehow (in questions = zs it possible that ?), otk éetw Srus in no way, 
it is not possible that (lit. there is not how). 


Zor. 8 of aiyh Abyou Kpelogwy yévorr’ dv Lui sometimes silence may prove better 
than speech Vi. Or. 638, gorcy bre cat ois (2514) BédATiov reOvdvar A Ry sometimes 
and for some people it is better to dic than to live P. Ph. 62 a, ov 68 Brus... 
av pads tre hdfo. it is not possible that he should elude us again A. Vesp. 212, 
ovx tory brs obk éeriOjoera: uly it is not possible that he will not attack us 
XK. A. 2.4, 3. 


2516. oudév ofov (with the inf.) there ts nothing ike stands for otééy dor: 
rowvroy, ofdy éort, Thus, otdéy ofov 7d avriv épwrady there is nothing like ques- 
tioning him P. G. 447 ¢. : 


2517. Relative not repeated. more relative clauses 
referring to the same antecedent are connected by a copulative con- 
junction and the second relative would have to stand in a different 
case from the first, it is either omitted or its place is taken by avrds 
(less frequently by obros OF éxeivos) or a personal pronoun. Here, 
instead of a repeated relative, we have an independent sentence 
codrdinated with the relative clause. 


*"Apiatos, Sv huets APédopev Bache xabioTdvar, Kal (9) edcbeaper xal (ap? of) 
€ddBopev mista . . . udis kaxGs woety weipGra: Arivcus, whom we wished to set 
up as king, and to whom we gave, and from whom we received pledges, is attempt- 
ing to injure us X. A. 3.2.5, rod dh éxetvis éorer 6 dvip ds cuveOhpa Huty xal cb por 
wdra eddxers Oavydfey airév; where, pray, is that man who used to hunt with us 
and whom you seemed to me to admire greatly ? X,C. 3.1.38, Kat viv rl xpy 
dpav; boris éudavdds Geots éxGalpouar, pice? 6€ py’ ‘EAMjywr aorparés and now what 
must Ido? Since I (lit. Twho) am manifestly hateful to the gods, and the army 
of the Greeks hates me 8S. Aj.457. Cp. ‘* Whose fan is in His hand, and He shall 
thoroughly purge His floor.’’ 

a. The relative is sometimes repeated as in English (X. A. 1.7.3, T. 2. 
48. 2, 44.1). 


2518. If the demonstrative would have to stand in the nominative, it is com- 
monly omitted unless the demands of emphasis require its presence : (réxvats) 
Gs émisrhpas per modArAdKS mpogeimouer bia Td ZO0s, Séovrar dé dvduaros GAXov arts 
which we have often called sciences because it ts usual to do so, but they require 
another name P.R. 585d Chere afta, not al, is the subject). 
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2519. Preposition not-repeated.— A preposition governing a rela- 
tive pronoun is usually omitted if it stands in the same case as 
the preceding noun or pronoun before which the preposition has 
already been used. See 1671. 


2520. Verb omitted.— The verb of a relative clause is often omitted 
when it belongs also to the main clause. 


pirous vouifove’ oierep av mbats cdbev (vouley didovs) regarding 2s friends those 
whom thy husband so regards E. Med. 1158. Or the verb of the main clause 
may be omitted: ra yap Ga (érole:) dcamep Kal ipels éroveire fur the rest he 
did just what you too were doing X.C.4.1.3. 


2521. Transition from a relative to an independent clause some- 
times occurs. 


(ix Ober) obs of Dipor Geods évdusvoy cal ddixely ode wy, ode ras mepiorepas fish 
which the Syrians regard as gods and which they will not permit to be injured, 
nor do they permit the duves to be injured X. A. 1.4.9. 


2522. Attraction. — A relative pronow is often attracted from its 
proper case into the case of its antecedent, especially from the 
accusative into the genitive or dative. A demonstrative pronoun 
to whose case the relative is attracted, is usually omitted if unem- 
phatic. Cp. “ Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appoints: Milton. 


a. Genitive. — dio. ris éhevOeplis fis (for fv) xéxrnode worthy of the free- 
dom which you possess X.A.1.7.8, mpd ray xaxGy Sy (for 4) ida instead of 
the evils which I know P. A. 29), a¢’ Gy (for rodrwy a) lore from what you 
know D.19.216, Miydwv dowry (for daous) édpaxa .. . 6 dubs mdamos xddduoTos 
my grandfather is tha handsomest af all the Medes I have seen X.C.1.3. 2, 
wh Umoxeudvar olwy de eyedtwy (for rorovrwy ola det SaoxeioGar) if the foundations 
were not as they ought to be X. Eq. J, 2. 

b. Dative.—qoBoiuny dv r@ tryeuove @ (for dv) doly ewecGar I should fear 
to follow the leader whom he might give X.A.1.3.17, émaw@ ce ég’ ots (for émt 
rovras &) Adyes I cummend you sor what you say 3.1.45, os (for rodros &) 
nutuxyxeray éy Aevxrpors od perplws éxéxpnrto they had not used with moderation 
the success they gained at Leuctra D. 18. 18. 


2523. A relative in the nominative or dative is very rarely attracted. Thus, 
Brdrrecba dd’ Gy (for dwé éxelvwy a) uly waperxetacrae to be harmed by what 
has been prepared by us T. 7. 67, ddtyor Gv (for rodrwy ofs) eye evrerdy nea a few 
of those whom I have met with PR. 531 e, 

2524. The pronouns subject to attraction are 8s, ofos, doos, but not saris 
(except in 2534). Attraction is not necessary, and takes place only (but not 
always) when the relative clause is essential to complete the meaning of the 
antecedent. When the relative clause is added merely as a remark, attraction 
does not take place. An attracted relative clause virtually bas the force of an 
attributive adjective. 


2525. Predicate nouns follow the case of the relative attracted to an ante- 
cedent expressed or omitted (2531 b). 
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2526. An omitted antecedent to which the relative has been attracted may 
afterward be supplied in the main clause. ‘Thus, ag’ Gv (for awd robrwy &).. . 
mpocaite: kal Savelferat, dwd ToUTwy did-yer from what he begs and borrows, from 
that he lives D. 8.26. 

2527. Before BotAe, which with the relative is treated almost like one word 
(ep. guivis), attraction to various cases from the accusative is rare. Thus, ote 
robTwr és (for év) Povrer elpyacrac such deeds as any one you please of these has 
done P.G.517 a; ep, P. Crat. 482 a, Phil. 43 d. 


2528. Attraction takes place also in the case of relative adverbs ; as dtexopi- 
fovro Sher (for éxetOev of) trekéberro raitéas they conveyed their children from the 
places where (whither) they had deposited then. T. 1.89. 


2529. Case of the Relative with Omitted Antecedent. — When the 
antecedent is omitted the relative either retains its own case or is 
attracted. 


2530, When the omitted antecedent is nominative or accusative, the rela~ 
tive retains its own case. Thus, vfs padtora rd rapbvra dpxel (otro) Hxora Toy 
dMorplay épéyorta those who are best satisfied with what they have, covet least 


what is their neighbour's X.8.4. 42, cruyap pev 4 C= exelvqy )  ereerev hating 
her who bore me E. Alc, 838, 


2531. When the omitted antecedent is genitive or dative, the relative (if 
standing in a different case) is usually attracted into the genitive or dative. 
But a relative in the nominative masculine or feminine (sometimes in the 
neuter), or a relative depending on a preposition, retains its own case. 

a. Genitive: Gy» (for rovrwy ofs) evruyxdvw word pddiota dyauor oé of those 
whom I meet with, I admire you by far the most P. Pr.861 6, dydois 5é nal é€ 
&y (for ék rovrwy &) Yis you show it also by the life you lead D. 18.198. 
But eldévac thy Suvapey (rovtwr) ef’ ods ay twa to discover the strength of 
those against whom they are to proceed X. A. 5.1.8. Cp. E. Ion 560 (in 2488) 
where of = rovtwy of. 

b. Dative: rofro 5° Guody doriv G (for rodT@ 8) viv 5h édéyero this is like that 
which was said gust now P. Ph. 69a, eupdvoner ofs (for robrous d) auoroyjoaper 
dixalors obory } of ; do we abide by what we agreed was just, or not? P. Cr. 50 a. 
But 6:4 7d dvayxatoy adrots elvar diardyerOat (rovros) wap’ Gv dd Bor roy mio Ody 
because tt is necessary for them to give lessons to those from whom they expect 
to receive their fee X. M.1. 2.6. 


2532. The relatives ojos, dcos, #Ackos, dares 54, doresoty (and some 
others) and a following nominative with the copula may be attracted 
to the case of the antecedent. Thus, xapilopevos Tootrw dyépi ofos ob 
é showing favour io such a man as you are is commonly condensed to 
xapeCopevos oly cou dvdpi (X.M. 2.9.3). Here the whole relative clause 
(with copula omitted) is attracted. The antecedent, if expressed, is 
often Incorporated (2536) in the relative clause. 

mpos dvipas roAynpods olous cal’ A@nvaious (for ofor cat’ AOnvatol eit) to bold men 
such as the Athenians 'T. 7.21, dvlarn Aypidvas .. . kai dda boa vy Wacovnd 
he called out the Agrianes and all the other Paconian tribes 2.96, xeymavos byros 
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olov A€yers when the weather is such as you describe X. A. 5. 8.38, dvAapper olxla 
.« brov 64 évdpavros (for evdarrds rivos doris 3% Hv) the howse burst into 
Jlames, some one or other having set tt on fire 6. 2. 24. 

a. ofos is often attracted with superlatives: byros mdryou olov Sewordrou (for 
rowbroy olds éort dervbraros) when the frost was tremendous P.S.220b. Cp. 1087. 

b. The article may appear in this construction with ofos and #Xlkos, the rela- 
tive clause being treated like a substantive: rots olois juiv to such as we are X. 
H, 2. 3. 25. 

c. The subject of the relative clanse rarely stands in the nominative, not 
being attracted along with ofos, Thus, cvafSous olousrep ov rascals just like you 
Aes. 2. 151. This occurs only when the number of the subject is different from 
that of the attracted relative. When the article precedes, a8 in Bédwv éutvec rods 
olos obros dvGpdrous Solon detested men like him (D. 19. 254), editors generally 
read rods olovs obros. 

2533. Inverse Attraction. — An antecedent nominative or (oftener) 
accusative may be attracted to the case of the relative. The 
attracted antecedent is often prefixed for emphasis to the relative 
clause, which thus separates it from the verb it governs or by which 
it is governed, Cp. urbem quam statuo vestra est, and “Him (= he 
whom) I accuse, By this, the city ports hath enter’d ” (Shakespeare), 
where the antecedent is attracted into the case of the (omitted) 
relative. 


rdode (for aide) 3 dorep cioopas .. . Xwpobct but the women whom thow seest 
are coming S.Tr. 283, wodireliv (for wodirefa) olay evar xpi} mapa pdvors Hecv 
éorev we alone have an ideal constitution (lit. such as ought to be) I. 6.48, 
Breyor Ure Aaxedatudrior Gy déovrar wdvrwy (for wdvra) wempaydres elev they said 
that the Lacedaemonians had gained all they asked for X. H.1.4,2. 

a. The main clause may contain a resumptive demonstrative pronoun ; as 
tov dvdpa Tolrov, dv wddat (nreis . . ., obrés dori evedde this man whom you have 
long been searching Sor, this man is here 8.0. T. 449. 

b. The rare cases of the inverse attraction of the dative ate suspected or 
admit another explanation (EZ. Med. 12, 8. El. 653, X. Hi. 7.2). 

c. So with adverbs: kai doce (for &AAoGt) Grroe dy adlxy dyarijoousl ce and 
elsewhere, wherever you go, they will love you P. Cr. 45. 


2534. od8els Bemis ob every one (lit. nobody who not) for oddels eoriv 
éorts ov, commonly shows inverse attraction, is treated like a single 
pronoun, and inflected oidevds drov od, otdevt drw ot, ob8éva dyTiva ov. 

obdevds Grou obyl ddoydérepov than which there is nothing more trrational 
P. Charm. 175 c, obdev) 8rw obx daroxpivéuevos replying to every one P. Men. 706, 
wept Gv obdéva xlvdtvov byte’ oby Uréuevav of mpbyovoe for which our ancestors 
underwent every danger D. 18. 200. 

a. Cp. otdandv “EAAqukdy rv ob rodddv uefw his power was much greater 
than any Hellenic power dt. 7.145 (= otéapd dori 7dv), oddauds Os ob dhaomer 
it can in no wise be that we should say no P. Pol. 808 b. 

2535. ros preceded by an Adjective. — Here the subject of the relative 
clause is identical with that of the main clause, and is omitted together with the 
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copula: xphuara @haBe Gavyarra boa (for Bavuacréy dori boa) he received a 
wonderful amount of money P. Hipp. M. 282¢, pera tdpHros Cavuacrod dcov (for 
Gavpacrdry dori pe? Brov) with an astonishing amount of sweat P. R. 350d, So 
Gavpaciws ws (for avyarréy doriy as) P. Ph. 92 a. 


2536. Incorporation. — The antecedent taken up into the relative 
clause is said to be incorporated. The relative and antecedent then 
stand in the same ease, the relative agreeing adjectively with its 
antecedent. If the antecedent is a substantive, it often stands at 
the end of the relative clause, and commonly has no article. An 
antecedent in the nominative or accusative is more frequently incor- 
porated than one in the genitive or dative. 


2537. A nominative, accusative, or vocative antecedent, when incorporated, 
usually conforms to the case of the relative. 

ed Zarev, hy ob mpdrepor Eheyes dperty, dhyOhs lor Eoriv y dperh ddnOhs, qv) Uf the 
virtue which you were speaking of before, is real P. G.503 ¢, els 6& qv ddixorro 
kdune peydhy Fv (for 7 xbpn eds hv) the village at which they arrived was large 
K. A.4, 4.2, cr00d pev, o y6efds Peds HrAvees (lor Beds 6 or G Geds) hear me thou that 
camest yesterday tn thy godhead B 262. 


a. An accusative antecedent is incorporated in the accusative when the verb 
of the relative clause takes the accusative. Thus, ov« dwexpimrero ity efye yuopny 
(for ri» yruopny hy) he did not conceal the opinion he had X.M.4. 4.1, and’... 
apérnobe tudy atrdv Hy bd wavrds del Tod ypdvov Sdtav xéeryode kadiy (for ry 
xahny ddgar Av) do not deprive yourselves of the fair fame which you have enjoyed 
throughout ail time D. 20. 142. 


b. An accusative antecedent nay be incorporated as nominative, genitive, 
or dative, e.g. ef Teva dpgn .. . KaTrackevdfovra fs kpxor xupas (for ryy xwpav Fs 
Gipxor) if ever he saw any one improving the district which he governed X. A. 
1.9.19. : 


2538. A genitive or dative antecedent, when incorporated, usually attracts 
the relative to its own case. 

wept 8’ of wpdrepov . . . Z6yxe vduou SieAOdy (for Tod vdpou dv) dealing in detail 
with the law which he formerly passed 1.24, 61, émopevero cdv # elxe Suvduer (for 
civ rH Suvdpec Hr) he advanecd with what force he had X.11. 4.1.28. ven 
when the antecedent is omitted, the attraction takes place: wpds @ elye ouvéheye 
... orpdrevpa (for mpds rovTw TO orpareduar: 8) he was collecting an army in 
addition to that which he had X. H. 4.1.41. 

a, Buta genitive or dative antecedent, when incorporated, is attracted into 
the case of a nominative relative. Thus, év dicacrnplois cat Sao dAdor Sndoror 
abddoyor (sc. elol) in courts and all the other public assemblies P. Phae. 261 a 
(for rogovrors dddos cvdddyoes, Bros Syubowl elo). 


b. When an antecedent in the genitive or dative is incorporated, the place of 
the antecedent is usually taken by a demonstrative pronoun in the genitive or 
dative, Thus, 0d5é vu r&p wep wdurqat, boa 5% wdboper xaxd nor do you remember 
all the evils we suffered & 441, 
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OTHER PECULIARITIES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2539. Appositives to the antecedent may be drawn into the relative clause 
as the nearest construction or for the sake of emphasis. Thus, elpyoe rods... 
Sitxaords, olep Kal dé-vyovrar exed Suxdfecv, Mivws re xai ‘Padduarbus xrd. he will 
jind the judges, who are said to pronounce judgment there, Minos and 
Bhadamanthys, etc. P. A. 41 a. 


+ 2540, A substantive, usually with the article, is often taken over into the 
relative clause, to explain, by a necessary addition, the idea conveyed by that 
clause ; and stands in the same case asthe relative. Thus, ef pavdvecs § Bovdropat 
héyerr 70 cidos if you understand the class I wish to describe P.R.477 ¢, ofre 
avbrol ore ous payer Huty wadeurdov eluar rovs gUNaxas aeither ourselves nor the 
guardians whom we say we must instruct 402 c. 


2541. The antecedent may be reserved for the main clause, which follows the 
relative clause. Thus, caf? ols név day Ony, obk Evoxds eipr rots vduous I am not 
subject to the Laws in virtue of which I was arrested Ant. 6. 85. 


2542. An attributive adjective, or an attributive genitive belonging to a 
substantive standing in the nrain clause, may be placed either in the relative 
clause (if either is emphatic) or in the main clause. Two adjectives may be 
divided between the two clauses. The substantives may remain in the main 
clause or be transferred to the relative clause. Thus, ré relyerua § uv adréh ray 
Lupaxoclwy aipevto: they captured lhe fort of the Syracusans which was there 
T.7.48, Gv dyed HOedev rotry ravTny iris etn peylary wletis Sobvar of which I was 
willing to offer to the plaintiff the assurance that twas most solemn D. 52. 12, 
éridettar . .. Thy bixalay Hris deriv dwodoyla to show whad the fair line of defence 
ts 19. 208, Egpiter b2 payn . . . eyxelpoww paxpTs, Gs eixov ranertypoas and the 
batile bristled with the long spears, the flesh-piercing spears, which they grasped 
N 339. 

a. From the transference of superlatives to the relative clause arise such 
expressions as #yayor cupudxous drdcous rhelorous éburduny (1087). Similarly 
as Tdxira (cil. d¥vaca: or the like) as soon as, as soon as possible, éret (Gre) 
TaXLWTA AS SOON AS. 


2543. A participial or subordinate clause depending on a following main 
clause may be joined to a preceding clause containing the antecedent of the 
relative. Thus, % 7 efvac dxpov 6 ef wh Tis rpoxaradpoiro, addvarov FrerGat 
mapenbeiv he said that there was a height which would be impossible to pass, 
unless it was seized in advance X. A. 4.1.25, The case of the relative may be not 
that required by its own verb, but that of an omitted pronoun dependent on a 
participle or a subordinate verb inserted in the relative clause. Tus, xara- 
AapBdvouer Telyos . . . b ToTe Axapvaves Tecxirdyevar xoirg Suacrnpiy ex porto 
(for & éxpGvro rerxirduevor adrd) they seized a fortress which the Acarnanians 
once built and used as a common place of judgment T. 3. 105. 


2544. When the relative clause contains a verb of naming, the main clanse 
is fused with the relative clause. Thus, év@a xadeira: "Aprémwdos réyevos (for 
év0a réuerds eri, 8 wadeirar "Aprémdos) where there is a precinct of Artemis 
Simonides 107. 
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USE OF THE MOODS IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2545. The ordinary uses of the moods in relative clauses are as 
follows : 

a. The present and past tenses of the indicative without é» express a fact or 
the assumption of a fact. The future indicative is used to denote purpose, 
present intention, or an intended result. 

b. The indicative with &v denotes unreality. 

c. The subjunctive with dé» expresses a possible or supposed fact in future 
time or a generality in presenttime. The subjunctive without dy is used in 
indirect questions (1805 b). 

d. The optative without éy expresses a wish, a possibility less distinctly con- 
ceived, or a generality in past time. 

e. The optative with &» is potential, and is used either in conditional relative 
clauses with an optative in the main clause, or alone, as ul’ érriv éxols, 9 wovy 
cubeiuev dy there is one hope by which atone we may be saved E. Hel. 815. 

f. The imperative occurs in relative clauses (1842, 2553). 

g. The infinitive occurs in relative clauses in indirect discourse (2631). 


THE USE OF THE MOODS IN CERTAIN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2546. An extension of the deliberative subjunctive not infrequently occurs 
in relative clauses after such expressions as ob« @xw, ovx @ore, etc., which usually 
denote baffled will, the existence of an obstacle to carrying out an act desired 
by the speaker or some one else. The subjunctive is much less common after 
the positive %yw I have the means. The pronoun or adverb introducing such 
clause is an interrogative that has taken on the function of a relative. 


2547. The subjunctive here follows primary tenses; the optative follows 
secondary tenses. f 

a. of Tolro dédocxa wip ovx Exw 87. 8G éxdory TOv pliduwv .. ., GAG uh obk Exw 
txavods ols 8 Ido not fear that I shall not have something to give to each of my 
Jriends, but that I shall not have enough friends to give to X.A.1.7.7, obx 
eovowy éxetvor Grae PUYworr they will not have any place whither to escape 2. 4.20, 
ovxér’ eicly ehaldes Sra Tpanduevos Gdvatov .. . piyw Tkhave no longer any hopes 
to which I may turn and escape death TE. Or. 722, ee & re Méyq he will be able to 
say something L. 6.42. 

b. otddva yap efxov boris . . . ras duds émuctodas méulee for I had no one to 
bring my letter BE, 1. 'T. 588, 

c. Attic never, or rarely, has the positive forms Zyw 8 7 dv, Foriv bs dv 
(K 170), réurw boris dv, with the potential optative. 


2548. The subjunctive with né in Homer does not involve will in odx %o6” 
obtos dup... odbé yévnrar, Os Kev Parhxwy.. . és yatav txnra: that man lives not 
nor will ever be born who shall come to the land of the Phaeacians £202; cp. 
6 756, ¥ 345. 103 involves a different aspect of will from that in 2547 a. 


2549, The deliberative future (1916) occurs in relative clauses; as érws 
porotued? es dduous otk Exw I do not know how we are to go home S.0.C. 1742. 
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The deliberative subjunctive is more common ; as odk Eyw 8 ri xphowua Tots 
Myos Lam not able to deal with your argument P. Eu. 287 ¢. 


2550. In a few cases the future is used like the subjunctives of 2547 a; and 
may be explained as a dependent deliberative future. Thus, 0% ydp ris Sppos 
Zoriy, 008’ br0e TAdwy eLeemorncer Képdos for there is no harbour, nor ts there any 
place to which a@ man may voyage and sell his wares at a profit 8. Ph. 303, 
a’rby yap ce def mpounbéws bry tpdry THod’? exxvedaOhoa Tixns for thow thyself 
hast need of forethought whereby thou shalt extricate thyself from this trouble 
A. Pr. 86, 


2551. od« tory bs (Grws, O2rov, ds) are used with the future indicative to 
introduce statements as regards the future. Thus, od ydp ros goriv és dod” 
alphoera.rhy ohy dypetoy Sivayw dv’ Hipvodéws there is no one who will prefer thy 
Jeeble power rather than Eurystheus E. Heracl. 57, ovx 06 bras dyer ot Seip? 
AObvra ye thou wilt in no wise (lit. i is not possible how thou shalt) see me com~ 
ing here 8. Ant.829. The indicative present or aorist is also used in statements 
as regards the present or past. All these indicatives may be dependent deliber- 
atives. Cp. 2557. 


2552. The optative without d» (probably potential) occurs in Attic poetry 
after obx orev bates (drws, éror) and the interrogative tls éorly és (éeris) and 
FO Srws. Thus, odk aru doris rAyy enod xelparrd mv there is no one except myself 
who could cut it A. Ch. 172, ob 06 dws AdEaque 7a pevdh xadhd I could not (lit. 
there is no way how EI could) call false tidings fair A. Ag. 620, ris rGvd? . . , 
Sdwpdrwr Exer kpdros, doris Edvous barra; who has authority in this house that 
might receive guests? Ar. Thesm. 871, 07’ oby Srws “Adknores és yFpas uddror; ts 
there @ way by which Alcestis might reach vid age? E. Alc. 52. The potential 
optative with dy occurs after these expressions (I. Alc. 80, S. O. C. 1168, P. Lach. 
184). Attic does not use the optative with a» after the positive form go7w 
drws (derts). 


CLASSES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2553. Ordinary Relative Clauses define more exactly a definite ante- 
cedent, and show the mood and the negative of simple sentences. 


Indicative : raiz’ dorly d éyd Séouar this ts what I want XK. A. 7.2.34, & dberava 
yévn BpoT Gy, ois wy pérpios alsy alas, ill-starred races of men, whose destiny ts 
beyond due measure S.Ph.179, S@er ody pdora pabhoecbe mepl airdy, évreiber 
duas kal éyd rpGroy retpdcopar Siddcxeew I will first try to inform you (lit.) from 
the source from which you will most easily learn about them D, 27.8, map’ exe 
adixouevos ob weloerar dep dy Ewaber bArw TH cvyyerduevos TOY dodicTaey in com- 
ing to me he will not meet with the treatment he would have sugfered had he con- 
sorted with any other of the sophists P. Pr. 318d. 

Subjunctive : *Avuros gd¢ wapexadétero,  peradGuey ris (nrhcews Anylus has 
taken his seat here (lit.) to whom let us give a share in the investigation P. Men. 
89e, Krvwv ddodvera .. . uATnp 8 ep olxow Av ov ph Selons hearing that our 
mother is in the house, (lit.) of whom have thou no fear S. El. 1309. 
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Optative : ofouat av juds roatra radeiy, ofa Tovs éxOpovs of Geol rovjocay I think 
we should endure such things as I pray the gods may injlict upon our enemies 
X. A. 3.2.3, ddpara Exovtes . . . baa dviap av dpa: ports having spears, such as a 
man could carry with difficulty 5.4. 25, dptoua: 3° évrefidey dfev . . . bya Taxior’ 
ay SSdéotue I will begin at (from) that point where I can most quickly inform you 
D. 29.5. The potential optative without dé is very rare (2552). 

Imperative : rhdvqy ppdow, hy dyypddou ob pvfyoow dédTos ppevov I will tell 
thy wandering, which do thou inscribe in the tablets of thy memory A. Pr. 788. 
On olcé’ & Spoor, see 1842 a. 

a. Ordinary relative clauses are explanatory, and (in sense) are equivalent to 
independent codrdinated clauses. See 2490. ; 

b. Homer has «é or &» with the future: wap’ guol ye cal Gddoi, of xé pe Tinh 
covet I have others by my side who will honour me A 175. 


2554. Relative Clauses of Purpose (Final Relative Clauses) regularly 
take the future indicative, even after past tenses (negative jaj). 
The antecedent of final relative clauses 1s usually indefinite. ds 1s 
commoner than dors. (The construction with the future participle 
is more frequent: 2065). 


onl 0% Sety huds . . . mperBelav réumerv, H Tos per Siddgee rabra, Tovs 52 wapo- 
tuvet I say that we must send an embassy, which will inform some of this and 
incite others D. 2.11, wéupov ru’ doris onuavet send some one who will announce 
E.I. T. 1200, ed0ke r@ Shuy rpidxorta &vdpas éhéc Oat, 02 rods marplous vduous cvy- 
ypdwovat, Kab’ ovs rodtretcovs. the people voted ta choose thirty men who should 
codify the ancestral laws by which they were to conduct the government X. H. 2.3, 2. 
So in local clauses: kpthpw 765’ eyxos ... vba wh tes SWerac I will hide this sword 
where no one shall see ii 8. Aj. 659. » 

a. After a secondary tense the future optative occurs rarely: of d¢ 7pidxovra, 
UpeOnoay wey evel TdXLTTA TH mapa TELXN ... KAOnpEOH - aipeBdvres 8 bf’ Gre ivryypd- 
Wat vduous, Kad? olerivas rodirevcowrTo xTr, the thirty were chosen as soon as the 
long walls were destroyed ; and having been chosen for the purpose of eodifying 
the laws, according to which they were to conduct the government, etc. X. H. 2. 
3.11. In local clauses : S. QO. 'T. 796. 

b. A past purpose may be expressed by gueAAov and the infinitive. Thus, 
vabapyov mpocératay Adxlday, ds Euchre éremr@serOa they appointed Alcidas as 
admiral who was to sail in command T. 3. 16. 

c. Homer uses the subjunctive (with xé except I’ 287) after primary tenses, 
the optative after secondary tenses. Thus, udvris édeboerat, 8s xév Toe elrpow 
656» a seer will come to tell thee the way «538, dyyedor fixay ds dyyelheee yuvarxl 
they sent a messenger to tell the woman 0468. The future also occurs (& 332). 
The present or aorist optative is rare iu Attic (S,Tr. 908, Ph. 281). 


2555. Relative Glauses of Cause take the indicative (negative ov). 
ds is more common than éo7is. 


Pavpacroy mots, 8s ( = sti od) quiy . . . obdev SlSws you do a@ strange thing 
in giving us nothing X.M. 2.7.18, Aotia 8¢ wéudoua, dori pw éwdpas Epyov 
dvootmratov Tots wer Ad-yous nippave ctr. I blame Loxias, who after inciting me to 
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a deed most unhallowed, cheered me with words, etc. E. Or. 285. So when the 
relative is a dependent exclamation (ofos = dr: rowbros, etc., 2687). 

a. ye is often added to ds or deres. 

b. uh is used when there is also an idea of characteristic (of such a sort) 
or condition (perhaps to avoid a harsher form of statement). Cp. 2705 g. 


2556. Relative Clauses of Result (Consecutive Relative Clauses) 
usually take the indicative (for ofos, cos with the infinitive see 2497). 
The negative is ob when the relative clause approximates dere (0d) 
with the indicative, as is generally the case when the main clause is 
negative, expressed or implied. Here dors is commoner than és. 
The negative is yu} when the relative clause expresses an intended 


(2557) or anticipated (2558) result, where dere yn} with the infinitive 
would be less precise. ; 


tls ovrw palveras Baris ob Bodder at col didos vac; who is so mad that he does 
not wish to bea friend to you ? X. A. 2.5.12, oddév yap ovrw Bpaxd Uadov éxdrepor 
elxov @ otk éEtxvodvro dANjhwy Jor each side did not have weapons so short that 
they could not reach each other X. H. 7. 5.17. 

a. The indicative with dy and the optative with ay are rare. Thus, ris 6° #v 
ourws . . . plaabhvaios, doris eSuv}On av craxroy abrov Gropeivac (Sely; who was 
such a hater of Athens that he could endure to see hiniself not at his post ? Lyc. 
89, ris ovrws loxipés, ds... ptyer Sbvarr? dy paxdpeves orpareverOar who is so 
vigorous that he could carry on war while battling with cold ? X.C.6.1.15. A 
potential optative with és follows a potential optative in P. R. 360b. 


2557. The indicative is normal in consecutive relative clauses 
introduced by obk éorw dares (0d), odSeis egre Saris (od), odk Eoriv Saws 
(ov), etoly of, eorev ois, ete. 

obk Zoriy oddels doris obx abrov dire? there is no one who does not love himself 
Men, Sent. 407, odk Zoriy Srws FPnv xrhoy Tadiy ads in no way canst thou regain 
thy youth Ei. Heracl. 707. See 2551. 

a. The indicative with dv and the optative with dy also occur. Thus, od yap 
hv Ort Oy éroetre for there was nothing that you could have done D.18.43, ay 
obk ori bors ob dy Karagdpovficeev whom every one would despise I. 8. 52. 

b. On the subjunctive and optative without &v, see 2546, 2547, 2552. 


2558. The future indicative is often used to express an intended 
result (negative uy). 

dvbyrov éxl rowtrous léva: Gv xparhoas wy Karacxyoe: Tis tt is senseless to 
attack men of such a kind that we shall not hold them in subjection if we con- 
_ quer them T.6.11, obro 8¢ Toair’ . . . brooxoorras, e Sv pnd? dy drwdv 7 KivnOh- 
covra: these men shall make promises in consequence of which the Athenians 


will not better themselves under any circumstances (lit. even if anything occurs) 
D. 19. 324. 


2559. The future indicative is especially common when the main 
clause contains an idea of ability, capacity, or characteristic, and the 
relative clause denotes what is to be expected of the subject. 
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Ixavol dopev .. . buiv wéupar vats re cal dvdpas otriwes cuppaxodvTal Te xal 
Thy dddv tyjoovra (cp. gore cuppdyerba:) we are able to send you ships and 
men who will fight with you and direct your journey X.A.5, 4.10, ofre mola 
Zor. 7a drdtovra oire ciros @ Opepbueda pevovres we have neither ships to convey 
us away nor provisions to feed us while we remain 6. 5, 20, defral rivos sorts 
adroy dvpoce he needs some one to improve him P.Bu.306d, (ea) pydiopa 
vixjo ar Towtro 5 of Pwxeis drohoivrar a bill had to be passed of such a character 
as to destroy the Phocians D. 19. 48. 


2560. Conditional Relative Clauses may be resolved into tf clauses, 
és (dors) corresponding to ef ms and ds (doris) dv to éav tts. The 
negative is 7. 

a. The antecedent of conditional relative clauses is indefinite (2505 b). 

b. Such relative clauses, like temporal clauses, correspond in form to the 
protases of ordinary conditional sentences. Conditional relative sentences 
show, in general, the same substitutions permitted in the corresponding con- 
ditional sentences. 6s dy is always generic, day may be particular in prose. 


2561. The correspondence in construction between the common 
forms of conditional, temporal, and conditional relative, sentences 
is shown by the following table : 


Present 
Simple : et (6re, 8) re “ Eyer Eldwoe 
Unreal: et (8re, 8) Te elven édldouv dy 
General : édy re ( drav re, 6 re) exn Sl5wor 
: Past 
Simple: ef (dre, 8) re eixev (Boxer) édld0v (Zdwxe) 
Unreal : ef (are, 8) re &oxev (ceiver) FSwxev (€5i50v) ay 
General : ef (dre, 8) re . Exou €5l3ou 
Puture 
More Vivid: édév re (8rav ri, Stidv) xn Sdoe 
Less Vivid: ef (dre, 8) re Exoe Sidoin (Soln) ay 


N.— English cannot always, without obscurity, use a relative to translate dre 
or 8 re with an unreal indicative ; in such cases when(ever) or whatever are best 
rendered by if ever. Cp. 2396. 


PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


First Form 
SIMPLE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 
2562. Simple present and past conditional relative clauses have 
the present or past indicative. The main clause has the indicative 
or any other form of the simple sentence (cp. 2298, 2300). 
od yap & mptirrovory of Sixacor, GAN? A (= el Tiva) wh mpérrovar, raira héyes for 
it is not what the just do, but what they do not do, that you keep telling us 
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X. M. 4.4.11, ré&v “EdAjver of (= ef tives) wh Eruxov ev tals rdkecww Syres eis ras 
rdgers Ebeov those of the Greeks who happened not to be in rank ran into their 
ranks X. A. 2.2.14, &éBadder adroy 6 re eddvaro he slandered him all he could 
6.1.32, Avipas rv AOnvalwy amékrevay dco. wh ebévevoay they killed all of the 
Athenians who had not escaped by swimming T. 2.90, 3 d€ ye undév xaxdy rote? 
008’ dy Tivos en xaxod alriov; and that which produces no evil cannot be the cause 
of any evil either? P.R.379b, & wh mpoohxer par’ Exove HO’ pa neither hear 
nor behald that which bescems thee not Men. Sent. 39, do7is [94 ébdpel, reipicde 
vixavy whoever longs to live, let him strive to conquer X. A. 3. 2. 39, 

a. Since the antecedent of these clauses is indefinite, simple present condi- 
tional relative clauses with the present indicative in the main clause often have 
the value of general conditions. But general clauses with és (4) usually take 
the subjunctive or optative (2567, 2568), and those with 8oris (4) the indic- 
ative (2569). 

2563. If the relative clause expresses a present intention or neces- 
sity, the future indicative may be used. 

év robr@ Kexwd0o bat (1950) dddxer exdotp Ta Tpdypata G wh Tis abrés Tapéorat 
each thought that progress was surcly impeded in any undertaking in which he 
was not going to take part in person (= év rodtw KexddrTae @ wh Tapésopa) 
T.2.8 Cp. P.Th.186c¢. More common is pé\d\o with the present or future 
infinitive: fro08 Bre. . . dao cvvoloew iviv pédrdree may you adopt whatever 
course ts likely to be of advantage to you all D. 8. 36. 

a. Elsewhere the future indicative is not regular in conditional relative 
sentences. 


Second Form _ 
PRESENT AND PAST UNREAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2564. Present and past unreal conditional relative clauses have a 
secondary tense of the indicative. The main clause has a secondary 
tense with dy (cp. 2308). 

ore yap ay abrol erexeipoduey rpitrey & (Sel ria) wh jritdpeba Kh. for (if 
that were so) neither should we ourselves be undertaking (as we are) to do what 
we did not understand, ete. P. Charm. 171e, of maides budr, Sooe (= ef reves) 
évOdde Foay, b1d rovTwy Av bBplfovro (if that were so) your children, as many of 
them as were present (but none were present), would be insulted by these men 
L. 12. 98, drérepa rovrwy érolncer, odderds By Hrrov wroteon Foay whichever of 
these things he had done, they would be no less rich than any one 32. 23. 


FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


Third Form 
MORE VIVID. FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 
2565. Conditional relative clauses that vividly anticipate the 
realization of a future event take the subjunctive with dv. The 
main clause has the future indicative or any other form referring to 
the future. 
GREEK GRAM. — 87 
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TQ avdpl dv dv (= édv iva) Ednobe weloouar J will obey whatever man you may 
choose X. A. 1.3.15, of: (for d) av of Hddoe epydf{wvrar, robras ob xphon what 
ever others acquire by labour, that you shall enjoy X.M. 2.1.25, repdgopar 6 rt 
ay Sdvwpat buds d-yabdv wovety I will try to do you all the good I can X. A. 6. 1.83, 
Grote dv Ow, A€yovros uot dxpodaovra: of vor wherever I go the young men will 
listen to my speaking P. A.37d, dmrbxpivar 6 ri dv oe éowrd answer whatever I 
ask you L.12. 24, &recOe bry dv ris Hyfrar follow where any one may lead you 
T.2. 11, os a» (= dav ras) dye eiru, wedded let us all obey as I shall bid B 139. 
Potential optative : Gar’ drogt-yos ay Hyriw’ dv BobdrAy Slxny so that you can get off 
in any suit you please Ac. Nub, 1151, 

a. The future indicative is scarcely ever used in a conditional relative clause 
of this sort (T. 1. 22 800: Bovdfoorrat ; cp. 1913). 

b. Homer has some cases of the subjunctive without «é or & (eg. N 234). 
Hoiner sometimes uses the future with xé or dy in the maiu clause: 6 dé Key Kexo- 
Adoerat, 8v Kev Ukwuar and he will be wroth to whom I shall come A 189, 


Fourth Form 
LESS VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2566. Conditional relative clauses that set forth less vividly the 
realization of a future event take the optative. The main clause 
has the optative with a. 

éxwlny av els ra wAola euBalvey 2 (= ef riva) Huiv Kipos doln I should hesitate 
to embark in the vessels that Cyrus might give us K.A.1.3.17, 8 6€ wh adyard 3, 
0t8? av giro? nor could he love what he does not desire P. Lys. 215 b. 

a. The main clause has the optative without dy in wishes: S&pa beBp Fx or, 
Srre dibotev may he keep the gifts of the gods whatever they may give o 142. 

b. Homer sometimes uses x or &» in the relative clause (¢ 161). 


GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


Fifth Form 
PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2567. Present general conditional relative clauses have dy with 
the subjunctive. ‘The main clause has the present indicative or an 
equivalent. 

véos 5? dwéddud? bvru” (= ef Teva) dv PirF Oebs ‘he dieth young, whome’ er a god 
doth love’ Stob. Flor. 120.13, obs (= ef tivas) dy b0@ ptrdoKirdivas Exovras mpds 
rovs wodeplous, Ting whomever he sees zealous of danger in the face of the enemy, 
these he honours X. H. 6.1. 6, yapotol re é6rddev dv BobdXwvr ai, exdidbaal re els obs 
dy 6€\wor they both get a wife from whatever family they please and give their 
daughters in marriage to whomscever they choose P.R. 613d, rarpls yap éore 
rao’ iv av rpdrry Tes €3 for every land is a man's own country wheresoever he 
fares well Ar. Plut. 1151. 

a. Gnomic aorist in the main clause: 8s xe Oeots éxirelOnrat, wdda 7’ Exdvovy 
atrod whoever obeys the gods, him they most do hear A 218. 
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b. The subjunctive without dy («é) is usual in Homer and occurs occasionally 
in Attic and lyric poetry. Thus, dv@pdmovs égopG xat rivurat os ris dudpry he 
watches over men and punishes whoever transgresses v 214, r&v 8& rqpovay 
padwora uroic’ at davis’ adblalperos but those griefs pain the most which are 
seen to be self-sought 8.O.T.1231. Cases of the sort appear in Hdt., but are 
very rare in Attic prose, e.g. T.4.18. ‘The subjunctive without dy («é) is much 
commoner in Homer than in the corresponding clauses with ef (2339). 

c. The apodosis here usually expresses a general truth, less often iterative 
action. In 2568 the apodosis refers to iterative action, usually on the part of 
designated individuals. 


Siath Form 
PAST GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2568. Past general conditional relative clauses have the optative. 
The main clause has the imperfect or an equivalent. 


del mpds G (= el mpds rim) ety epyy, Todro Erparrey whatever work he was 
engaged tn, that he always performed X. H. 4. 8,22, trparrer a dégeev alr@ he 
always did whatever he pleased 1). 18. 235, rdvras . .. Scous Ad Botev 5iépBerpov they 
used to destroy as many as they captured T. 2.67, é@4pa Sarov wep émirvyxdvouey 
Onplows he used to hunt wherever they fell in with large game X.C.3.3. 5, 
dvéxpayov . . . lxeredovoa: mdvras dry évrvyxdvoer ph gevyey they screamed out, 
entreating all they met not to flee X. C. 3. 3. 67. 

a. An iterative tense with dy in the main clause: rq péddor dpirroroteto Fat 
To oTpdreusa . . ., éraviyyayer dv rd Képas, when the squadron was about to take 
breakfast, he would draw back the wing X,H. 6. 2. 28. 


INDICATIVE FORM OF GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2569. The present indicative instead of the subjunctive with dy 
occurs in general conditional relative clauses (cp. 2342). This occurs 
chiefly after doris, which is itself sufficiently general in meaning. 


olrives wpos Tas Evpdopas yrdpn Hxora ADrodvTaL, Epyw bé pddota dvréxovaw 
those who in feeling are least depressed at misfortunes, in action resist them most 
T.2.64, doris 8 ext peylotos 7d érldOovoy AapPdver, 6p0@s Bovrederar he coun- 
sels wisely who incurs envy in a@ great cause 2.64, goris 5¢ wdobrov 4 etyéveray 
eigiddy yauel wornpdv, papbs dot. whoever fixes his gaze on wealth or noble 
lincage avd weds a wicked woman, ts a fool E. E1.1097, & ri caddy lrov det 
whatsoever is fair is dear forever B. Bacch. 881. 

a. Cases of the imperfect instead of the optative are rare and generally ill 
supported: Srov wero thy warpida Ti wpEdAHvEY, ob Tévwy Udiero whenever he 
thought that he could benefit his country in any respect, he did not shrink Strom 
totl X.Ag.7.1. Cp. %.A. 1.1.5, 1.9.27. 


2570. The indicative is generally used in parenthetical or appended relative 
clauses with Series (doris woré). Thus, dovdretouer Peois, 8 re wor’ eloly ol Geol we 
serve the gods, whatever those guds are EB, Or. 418, 
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a. The subjunctive with a» is also used when the reference is to future time 
or to general present time. Cp. Aes. 1. 127, D. 4. 27. 


LESS USUAL FORMS OF CONDITIONAL RELATIVE SENTENCES 


2571. The potential optative with é in the main clause with the indicative 
(2562) or subjunctive (2565) in the relative clause. 


2572. Indicative with é» or potential optative with &» in the relative clause. 

Byriv ay ipets els radrny Thy Tdkw Karecrhoate . . ., obTos. . . TOY Lowy dy 
atris $v kaxv bowvrep kai otros whomsoever you might have appointed to this 
post, such a one would have been the cause of as many evils as this man has been 
D. 19,29, ras & é’ "Idduplous . . . Kat Srouris dv elror raparelrw orparelas Tomit 
his expeditions against the Illyrians and many others (lit. whithersoever) one 
might speak of D.1.138. Cp. X. Ag. 2.24, 


2573. The optative in the relative clause with the present or future indica- 
tive or the imperative in the main clause (cp, 2859). With the present this occurs 
especially in general statements and maxims. The main clause is often intro- 
duced by a verb requiring the infinitive. 

GAN! dy whdus orhoee, TOHSE xpy ervey Dut whomever the State might appoint, 
him we must obey S. Ant. 666, rod per abrov déyer, & wh cadds eldeln, elpyerbar 
bet one should refrain from saying oneself what one does not know for certain 
X.C. 1.6.19. 

a. The present indicative sometimes may have the force of an emphatic 
future (£286). Sometimes the optative indicates a case that is not likely to 
occur; aS Aw venetGroy, Sris Torabra ye pétor you are ready to be wroth with 
another, supposing any one do such things W 494. 

b. Other examples of the present: Homer P 631 (doubtful) ; Theognis 689 ; 
Aes, Pr, 638; Soph. O. T. 315, 979; Lys, 12. 84; Xen, C. 2. 4. 10, 7. 5. 56, H. 
3. 4. 18, 7.3. 7; Plato Charm. 164 a, Bu. 292 e (doubtful), L. 927¢c. Temporal: 
S. Tr. 92, P. R. 332 a, 

c. The future indicative occurs in + 510 (temporal N 317); the perfect indica- 
tive in A 262 and w 254 (temporal) ; the aorist imperative in X. C. 1. 4.14, 


DEPENDENT SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES (2574-2635) 


2574. A subordinate clause may play the part of a substantive in 
relation to the main clause. Such clauses are generally the object, 
sometimes the subject, of the verb of the main clause. 

elev 6rt of médenov roryoduevor Hxorey he said that they had not come to wage 
war X,A.5.5. 24, erpaccov Srws ris BofjOera Hie they were managing how some 
reinforcements should come T.3.4, dddouxa ph... érthabdpueOa rhs ofxade 6600 
L am afraid lest we may forget the way home X. A.3.2.25; éddyero Ore... 
Tiddes door od rapely ti was said that Polus had all but arrived 7. 2.5. 


2575. There are four main divisions of substantive clauses. 

1. Dependent Statements: subordinate clauses stating that some- 
thing is; as Aéyeaa ds obey ory ddixdrepoy Pyuns he says that nothing 
is more unjust than talk about a man’s character Aes. 1.125. 
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2. Dependent Clauses of will or desire: subordinate clauses denot- 
ing that something should be ov should be done. ‘These clauses have 
been treated under the following divisions : 

a. Dependent clauses after verbs of effort (2209). 

b. Dependent clauses after verbs of fearing (2221). 

N, —On dependent voluntative clauses with the accusative and infinitive (in- 
direct petition), see 1991 ff. 


3. Dependent Questions: subordinate clauses asking a question; 
both parts of the sentence together forming a statement; as jpatav 
6 tt éatt 7o apaypa L asked what the matter was X. A. 5. 7. 23. 

4. Dependent Exclamations: subordinate clauses setting forth an 
exclamation; both parts of the sentence together forming a state- 
ment; as Suadedyevos attav doy pey xbpay Kal olay exouev observing how 
great the extent of their territory was and how excellent its quality 
X.A3. 1.19. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS 


2576. Dependent statements, or subordinate clauses stating that 
something és, are expressed in various ways: 

1. By an infinitive, with or without an accusative (explained in 1972 ff, 
2016 ff.). Thus, voutrw yap twas euol evar cat warpléa xal pidous for I think that 
you are both fatherland and friends to me X. C.1.3.6, ofwa efdévar I think that I 
know P. Pr. 312 ¢, 

2. By a participle, with or without an accusative (explained in 2106 ff.). 
Thus, od yap Fdecay alrav reOvyxéra for they did not know that he was dead 
X. A.1. 10.16, péuvnua dxotods I remember that I heard X.C.1. 6.6. 

3. By gr. or os (and some other conjunctions) with the indicative or optative, 
On this form of dependent statement see 2577 ff., and under Indirect Discourse. 

a. In any form of substantive clanse the subject of the subordinate verb may 
be made the object of the principal verb (2182). 

b. A clause with gr: (as) may precede the principal clause. Cp. 2586. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS INTRODUCED BY Sr oR ds 


2577. The conjunctions dr: or és that introduce dependent state- 
ments in the indicative and optative 

After verbs of saying, knowing, perceiving, showing, ete. 

After verbs of emwtion (rejoicing, grieving, wondering), ete. 

Or such dependent statements contain an explanation of the main 
clause or of a word in that clause, no special verb introducing the 
conjunction. 

rotro Bkiov éwawely trav dvipay Trav rbre vavpaxnodvrwy, ore Tov... . pbBov 
biéNaay TSv ‘ENN}rwy it is right to praise this in the men who engaged in the 
sea-fight of those days, (namely) that they dispetied the fear felt by the Greeks 
P. Menex. 241 b. 
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2578. The conjunctions introducing dependent statements are Sr: 
(Homeric also érzt, 6 and dre), ds, dudre, drrws (rarely), obvexa alld S6ov- 
veca (both poetic). 


a. 8r. meaning that was originally, like Hom. 6, perhaps an accusative of the 
inner object (cognate) : 6p@ 8 vocets lit. J see what sickness you are sick (= fv 
vécov voceis). But by the time of Homer both 6 and ore had become mere formal 
conjunctions. Hom. ore that seems to be a weakened ore when; but this is 
disputed. 

b. gidére originally = dea robro, or on account of this, that = because (as T. 1, 
52); then = dre that in Hdt. and in Attic after Isocrates, who uses dcér: for ore 
to avoid hiatus, 

c. as strictly an old ablative of 6s (2989) meaning how, in what way, as 
in exclamatory clauses and indirect questions. The meaning how (cp. how that) 
may be seen in ofa yap ds por dddbueTa: KrAvTds éworiyatos for I know how (that) 
the famed earth-shaker has been wrath against me ¢ 423, and also in Attic (And. 
2.14; 1.2.38, 8.10, 16.11, 16.15; Aes,2.35; D. 24,130). The development of 
&s how to &s that followed from the use of ws after verbs signifying to see, per- 
ceive, know, and the like. Cp. ‘‘he sayed how there was a knight.” 

a. bras (2929) that is common in Herodotus (oxws), rare in Attic, most 
used in poetry and Xenophon. From its original use in indirect questions dws 
how gradually acquired the meaning that. Thus, dA’ draws pév . . . dyad &xPopac 
bwis tpédwr, 46’ drovoetre do not even entertain the thought that Iam annoyed 
at maintaining you X.C.3. 3.20. 

e. otvexa = ob Evexa, for rotrov Evexa, 8, properly causal: on account of (as 
regards) this, that, and then = that, even in Homer (Odyssey and A 21) and 
later in poetry. Thus, é&dyyedde . . . abvex? Oldirous tocar’? Eveque mwaiot rots 
airod yépa announce that Oedipus has distributed such honours to his sons 
S. 0. C. 1393. 

£. dOodvexa = drov evexa, for Tovrov évexa, Ort; and then =¢that. It is found 
only in tragedy, as @yyeAde . . . dfovvera réOxnx’ "Opéorns report that Orestes is 
dead §, El, 47. 


2579. Some verbs of saying are followed either by &r: or os or by an 
infinitive (2017). In most cases the choice is optional with the writer. Affirm- 
ative clauses usually take the infinitive or ér.; but ds is apparently preferred 
to 7. when a writer wishes to mark a statement as an opinion, a pretext, as 
untrue, and so when the main clause is negative, or when the subordinate clause 
is negative (or both are negative). Thus, voylfourer ol éxetyy kvOpwrot... as 6 
"Hoarros xadxever the local belicf is that Hephaestus is working at his forge T. 
8.88, SiaBaray adrods ws adder drdndes ev vp Exoucey slandervusly attacking them 
on the score that their intentions were not sincere 5.45, woddAdnis eGadpaca rior 
wore byors "APnvalous trecay ol ypapduerot Dwxpdryny ws dts etn Gavdrou I have 
often wondered with what possibie arguments the accusers of Socrates succeeded 
in convincing the Athenians that he deserved death X.M.1.1.1, of rotro héyw 
as ob def more xal edd rove &re poply iévac I do not say (this) that tt is not ever 
necessary to attack the enemy with a still smaller detachment X.C. 5, 4.20, 8re 
nay be used of an untrue statement designed to create belief (S. E148). 
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a. Dependent statements in the optative in indirect discourse after verbs of 
saying are chiefly post-Homeric. 

2580. Verbs of thinking almost always take the infinitive (2018) but as 
occurs; as with vouttw T.3. 88 (2579), ermifw 5. 9, ofoua: X. H. 6.3.12, droday- 
Bévw X.C.8.3.40.  drc is very rare (with ofouac in P.Ph. 87 ¢). roylfouae (8re) 
is a verb of saying. 

a. paprupS with ére (ws) expresses reality; with the infinitive it denotes 
uncertainty. 

2581. Verbs of intellectual perception usually take dr: (és); less often the 
participle, which is normal after verbs of physical perception. A verb of physi- 
cal perception, if followed by 8re (ws), virtually becomes a verb of intellectual 
perception. 

2582. Many verbs take ér: (ws) or the participle either in indirect discourse 
or not in indirect discourse (2106-2115). Here the construction with the finite 
verb is less dcpendent than that with the participle; but the meaning is essen- 
tially the same in Attic. Many verbs take rz (ws), the infinitive, or the parti- 
ciple, often without great difference in meaning in Attic (2123-2145), 

2583. 6ér. (ws), when separated from its clause by another clause, may be 
repeated. Thus, @deyer dri, el yo) xaTaBhoovrat . . ., bre Karaxavoet. . . Tas 
Kapas he said that, if they did not descend, he would burn thetr villages to the 
ground X.A. 7.4.5. 

2584. The personal SAds elpr Sri, AavOdve Ste, etc. are often used instead of 
the impersonal 69Xby éoriv Srt, A\avOdvee Bre, etc. ‘Thus, b7e rovnpérarol elory ovdé 
cé avddvover not even you fatl to perceive that they are the very worst X. O. 1.19. 

2585. Sfjdoy bre (Spdovére) evidently, o18 Srv (eb of6’ Bri) surely, eB tor ore 
ue assured are so often used parenthetically and elliptically as to become mere 
formal expressions requiring no verb. rc here loses all conjunctive force. Thus, 
Exet 64 obrwot S@Aov brs TovTaY Tépt the case then siands clearly thus ahoutl these 
matters P. G.487 d, ot’ dv tuels 096” dre ératcasée nor assuredly would you have 
ceased 1). 6.29, cal rdvrwv 018? Sri pnodyrwy y’ dv (for Kai of 6? bre wdyTes phoacdy 
y dy) and all assuredly would say 9.1. 

a. Plato (Sophistes and Leges) uses dpdov (dorlv) as for dF der Gre. 

2586. 67: (and by analogy ws) are often attached loosely to the main clause 
with the meaning asq@ proof (in support) of the fact that. Thus, érc 8? ovrw rair’ 
éxet, Neve wor 7d TO Kaddcbdvous Yydiuua asa proof of the fact that this is so, 
read me the bill of Callisthenes D.18. 37. 

2587. Verbs of emotion (to rejoice, grieve, be angry, wonder, etc.) take 8re 
(6s) with a finite verb (negative od), but more commonly the participle (2100) 
when the subject is not changed. , 

a, Hom. prefers dr:, @s to the participle or infinitive. 

pb. The accusative and infinitive with verbs of emotion are rare ;as with davud tw 
Ki. Alc. 1180. (@avudiw may be followed by a dependent question: D. 37.44). 

c. On verbs of emotion with e? instead of 671, &s (negative, generally 7), see 
2247, On the use in dependent exclamations, see 2687. 

2588. pépvypat, ofSa, dxovw and like verbs, may take ére instead of ér. 
(2395 A.w.). Cp., in Homer, ® 896, 7 424. 
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INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2589, The words or thoughts of a person may be quoted in direct 
or indirect form after verbs, or other expressions, of saying or thinking. 

a. In reporting a speech, in making a quotation, or in dialogue, a verb of 
saying is often repeated (P.Pr.310 b, 345¢, X.A.7.6.5-6), So also in such 
cases as IIidveva elev, ddda Odppei, Epy, S Kipe X. C. 7.3.13. 


2590. (I) Direct Discourse (Oratio Recta). —In a direct quotation 
the words or thoughts quoted are given at first hand in the exact 
form used by the original speaker or thinker. 

Meyapées Ereumov ext robs otparryods 7 Gy “ENAhvwr xhpdxa, dixduevos 5¢ 6 KApvé 
apes abrovs theye rdde> “ Meyapées Aéyours- * Huets, vdpes tUupaxot, ob duvatol eluer 
Thy Wepaéwy tmov d€éxecOat potvo.?”’ the Megarians sent a herald to the generals 
of the Greeks, and on his arrival the herald spoke as follows. ‘‘ The Megarians 
say: ‘we, oh allies, are not able to sustain the attack of the Persian cavairy by 
ourselves’? Hdt. 9. 21; and often in Hdt. (ep. 3. 40, 3. 122, 5. 24, 7, 150, 8. 140). 

a, Direct quotation may, in prose, be introduced by é7:, which has the value 
of quotation marks. Thus, of dé elwoy bri ixavol éopev but they said (that) ** we 
are ready?’ X.A.5.4.10. So usually when the finite verb is omitted ; as daexpt- 
varo dri of he answered (that) ‘no’ 1.6.7. The use of direct speech introduced 
by ére is, in general, that of familiar style. The first example is Hdt.2.115. os 
for 8. is very rare (Dinarchus 1.12, 1.102). Cp. ‘the emperor sends thee this 
word that, if thou love thy sons, let Marcus . . ., or any one of you, chop off 
your hand’ Shakesp. Tit. Andr. 3. 1. 151. 


2591. (II) Indirect Discourse (Oratio Obliqua). In an indirect 
quotation the words or thoughts are given at second hand with certain 
modifications to indicate that the words or thoughts are reported. 

a. The original form may be preserved except that there is a change from 
the first or second person to the third person: so dvr’ é6é\e Séuerae H 391 
reporting mdv7’? é6édw Séuevac H 364, In such cases there is no grammatical 
dependence. 

b. The narrator may report in dependent form the words or thoughts of a 
person from the point of view of that person. This is the common form of 
indirect discourse. : 

c. The narrator may report in dependent form the words or thoughts of a 
person froin his own point of view. See 2624. 


2592, The constructions of indirect discourse are regulated by the 
character of the leading verb or expression. 

a. Verbs of saying take either ér: or &s and a finite verb or the infinitive 
(2017, 2579). 

b. Most verbs of thinking and believing take the infinitive (2018, cp. 2580). 

c. Most verbs of knowing, perceiving, hearing, showing take the participle 
(2106, 2110), but admit the construction with 87: or ws. Some are followed by 
the infinitive (2123 ff.). 
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d. On the construction of verbs of hoping, promising, and swearing, see 1868, 
1999, 2024. 


2593, Indirect discourse is said to be implied in subordinate clauses 
dependent on verbs which involve an idea of saying or thinking (2622). 


2594, A speaker may state his own words or thoughts in the 
form of indirect discourse. Cp. 2614, 2615, ete. 


2595. Clauses standing in indirect discourse are substantive 
clauses, and usually object of the leading verb; its subject, when that 
verb is passive or intransitive. The infinitive in substantive clauses 
after verbs of saying and thinking retains the time of the correspond- 
ing finite verb of direct discourse, 


2596. Indirect questions (2677) have the constructions of indirect 
discourse. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2597. Simple and compound sentences, and principal clauses of 
complex sentences, introduced by ér: or 4s are treated as follows: 


2598. (1) After primary tenses, the original mood and tense are 
retained, except that the person of the verb may be changed. 


2599. (II) After secondury tenses, primary tenses of the indicative 
and all subjunctives may be changed to tlhe same tense of the opta- 
tive; but an indicative denoting unreality (with or without dv) is re- 
tained. Imperfects and pluperfects are generally retained (2623 b). 


2600. The verb of simple and compound sentences, and of principal 
clauses of complex sentences, when introduced by a verb taking the 
infinitive or participle, passes into the infinitive or participle in the 
corresponding tense. dy is kept, if it was used in the direct form. 


2601, Subordinate clauses of complex sentences introduced by 
rz OF ds are treated as follows: 

2602. (I) Subordinate clauses of a sentence introduced by a leading 
verb in a primary tense, must remain unchanged in mood and tense. 


2603. (IT) If subordinate clauses are introduced by a leading verb 
in a secondary tense, all primary tenses of the indicative and all sub- 
junctives (with or without av) may be changed to the corresponding 
tenses of the optative without dy. All secondary tenses of the in- 
dicative (with or without dy) remain unchanged. 


2604. Verbs standing in subordinate clauses of sentences intro- 
duced by a leading verb requiring the participle or the infinitive, 
follow the rules of 2602, 2603. 
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2605. The principal and subordinate clauses of the direct form 
retain the names principal and subordinate iu indirect discourse 
though the whole clause in which they stand itself depends on the 
verb introducing the indirect discourse (the leading verb). 


2606. The change from direct to indirect discourse is almost 
always a change of mood, not of tense. The time of a participle 
introducing indirect discourse is determined by that of the leading 
verb. The person of the verb is often changed. 


2607. dy of the direct form is retained in indirect discourse except 
when a dependent subjunctive with dy becomes optative after a 
secondary tense. Here éav, drav, éreddy, éws dv, etc., become ei, dre, 
éredy, ews, etc. 


2608. The same negative (od or yy) used in the direct discourse is 
commonly kept in the indirect form. But in some cases with the 
infinitive and participle yy takes the place of ob (2728 ff., 2730, 2787). 


2609. No verb ever becomes subjunctive by reason of indirect dis- 
course, The subjunctive (with or without dv) may, after a secondary 
tense, become optative without dv. 


2610. No verb can be changed to the optative in indirect dis- 
course except after a secondary tense, and since, even after a 
secondary tense, indicatives or subjunctives may be retained for 
vividness, no verb must become optative by reason of indirect dis- 
course, 


2611, All optatives with or without dy in the direct form are re- 
tained (with or without dv) in indirect discourse introduced by dre 
or ds. After verbs requiring the participle or infinitive, such opta- 
tives in principal clauses become participles or infinitives Gwith or 
without dv), but remain unchanged in subordinate clauses. 

a. The optative in indirect discourse may represent either the indicative or 
the subjunctive after a secondary tense. 

b. A present optative in indirect discourse may represent (1) the present 
indicative; (2) the imperfect (2623 b) indicative; (3) the present subjunctive 
with or without dy; (4) the present optative. 


2612. The imperative is commonly replaced in indirect discourse’ 
by a periphrasis with ypqve. Cp. 2633 b. 


2613. The retention of the mood of direct discourse, where either 
the direct or indirect form is possible, lies solely in the option of the 
writer or speaker. The vivid form reproduces the time and situation 
in which the quoted words were used. The vivid form is preferred 
by some writers, as Thucydides; the indivect form by others, as the 
orators, Plato, and Xenophon. 
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SIMPLE SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
1. Sudicative and Optative after 8n or as 


2614, After primary tenses, the verb of the direct form remains 
unchanged in mood and tense. 

Aéyer 6? ws bBperrys etme he says that I am an insolent person VL. 24.15 
(= dBproris ef), add’ évvoc?y xpy robro wey, yuvaty’ Sri Epduev but wo must remem- 
ber on the one hand that we were born women S-Ant. 61, of8 ort 088’ ay rotrd 
poe euéugov I know that you would not blame me even sor this X.0. 2. 15, 
dmexplvaro Or. of6év Av TobT@y eimo. he replied that he would say nothing of this 
X. A.5.6.37 (= ap efroin). 


2615. After secondary tenses, an indicative without dy usually 
becomes optative, but may be retained unchanged. An indicative 
with dé and an optative with dy are retained. 

a. Optative for Indicative. —¢yrwoav dre xevds 6 pb8os ety they recognized 
that their fear was groundless X. A. 2.2.21 (= éorl), Pretav bri reupere cas O 
*Ivdav Bacideds they said that the king of the Indians had sent them X.C.2.4.7 

= Uxeuwev Huds), Fyyeren bre Ar ryudvor ciev of Aakedaipomor . . . Kat Tlelsavdpos 
tebvain it was reported that the Lacedaemonians had been defeated and that 
Peisander was dead X. H.4.3.10 (= arrapévo: elot and réGvyxe). 

N.— The first example of the optative in indirect discourse is later than 
Homer (Hymn to Aphrodite 214). Aeschylus has four cases. See 2624 c. 

b. Direct Form Retained. — 6:98 XOyos Ere Sines abrods KOpos a report spread 
that Cyrus was pursuing them X. A.1.4.7, dioxpivdpevoe dre rémpovo. mpéo Bers, 
ebfbs dam ddatav they withdrew immediately on answertug that they would send 
envoys T.1.90 (= wéupouev). See also 2623, 2625. 


2. Infinitive and Participle 


2616. The infinitive and participle are used in indirect discourse 
to represent the finite verb of direct discourse. 

barwarrevor ért Baciréa idvar they suspected that they were to go against the king 
X.A.6.1.8 (= tev), dfn f dtev Aaxedapovlous } abrod dwoxrevety he said that he 
would either bring the Lacedaemonians or kill them on the spot T.4.28 (= dw, 
droxrevd), ob Yap jdecay abrdy redvnkéra for they did not know that he was dead 
X.A.1.10.16 (= 871 réOvyee}, 

For examples of the infinitive, see 1846, 1848, 1849, 1867, 2022; for exam~- 
ples of the participle, see 1846, 1848, 1874, 2106, 2112 b. 


COMPLEX SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2617. When a complex sentence passes into indirect discourse, its 
principal verb is treated like the verb of a simple sentence and stands 
either in a finite mood (after dre or as) or in the infinitive or in the 
participle. 
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2618. After primary tenses, all subordinate verbs retain the 
original mood and tense. 

Adyouur Os, eredy ris Ayabds Oy rerevrjon, ueydAny wotpay Kal Tiuhy Exec they 
say that, when a good man dies, he enjoys great esteem and honour P. Crat. 398 
b, rpodéyw dre, dwdrep’ dv dwoxpivnras:, eedeyxOhoerar I tell you in advance that, 
whichever answer he makes, he will be confuted P. Bu. 2750, rapdderyypa sages 
karaoThoare, 6s dv dguotira: Oavadry Snuwodsuerov give plain warning that who- 
ever revolts shall be punished with death T.3.40 (= 6re Snyedoerac), 


2619. After secondary tenses, all subordinate verbs in the present, 
future, or perfect indicative, and all subjunctives, are usually 
changed to the corresponding tenses of the optative, or they are 
retained. Subjunctives with dy lose dy on passing into the optative. 

a. Optative for Indicative and Indicative Retained. —cire .. . bre Avdpa Eyor 
~. » &v elptor bdo. he said that he was bringing a man whom tt was necessary to 
lock up X.H.5.4.8 (= dyw, det), Kipos . . . r@ Kredpxw eBda dyer 76 orpdreupa 
kara pégov To Tv wohewlwy, Sre exe? Bagcreds ely Cyrus shouted to Clearchus to 
lead his troops against the enemy’ s centre because the king was there XK. A. 1.8.12 
(= éorl), & d8 elddvar Edacay bre wapécovro for they said that they knew well that 
they would come X. H.6. 5.19 (= topev bre wapécovrat}, freyev bre Eroipas ety 
TyyeioBar abrois . . . eis td AdAra . . ., Erba wordd xdyada AHpouro he said that he 
was ready to be their leader to the Delta, where they would obtain an abundance 
of good things K. A.7.1.383 (= trotpds eiue, Aiperbe), Breyov bre... Hxover 
yyeudvas xovres, of alrovs, dav orovdal yérwyrat, Etovow evOev kkover ra érirHdeca 
they said that they had come with guides who would lead them, should a truce be 
made, to a place where they would get their supplics 2. 3. 6 (= fxouer, ids, éere), 
ayarhoew pe packer, el rh cOua chow he said I might think myself well off if I 
saved my life L. 12.11 (= dyaryjoes, ef odoets). 

N. + Except in the future the change to the optative of the indicative after ef 
is rare : aS rpoo@dGov Adywy Bre . .. Eroruds eluc, ef Teva Boddorro (= Povder), Tapa- 
Sobvar Bacaviter I went and said that I was ready to give up the slaves to be tor- 
tured, if he wished any one of them Tu. 7.34, eiwev bre Adkurmov pev odx érarvoln, 
el radra wemornas etn he satd that he did not commend Dexippus, if he had done 
this X. A. 6.6.25 (= éraivd, ef rerolyxe). 

b. Optative for Subjunctive and Subjunctive Retained, — eirer dr: oluwtoro, 
ef py oumiceev he said that he would smart for it unless he kept quiet X. H.2. 3. 
56 (= ofudéer, av uh stwa joys), ovk Epacay lévat, edv ut ris abrots xphwara 5dQ they 
refused to go unless a largess were given thom X.A.1.4. 12 (= ok tpev), elaev dre 
éritiber Gat péhrocev abt G, orbre dd-yor 7b crparevya: he said that they intended to 
attack him when he led his forces away X.C.7.5.2 (= péddover, col, érérav 
amrdyys), Tovs trmous éxéheve pudarrey pévovtas Tods dyarybyras €ws dv Tes onualyy 
he ordered that those who brought the horses should guard them and watt until 
orders were given 4.5, 36, duorev *Ayyothdw, ef orelrato ews EOorey ods éwpere 
apos Barhda ayyédous, Searpiier Oar xrr. he swore to Agesilaus that, if he wowd 
make a truce until the messengers whom he would send to the king should arrive, 
he would bring tt about that, etc. K. Ages. 1. 10 (= dav omeloys ws dv EMOwour ods 
Oy wéuyw, diampdZouas). 
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2620. Subordinate verbs in the imperfect, aorist (but see 2623 ¢, 
N. 3), or pluperfect indicative, and all optatives, remain unchanged. 


émicrethar b¢ ole abrots robs épdpous .. . elreiy ws Oy wey rpbaber erolovy 
péupotvro abrots xrA. they reported that the ephors enjoined them to say that they 
blamed them for what they had done before X. H.3. 2.6 (= erou?re, penpbueba 
bpiv), Prctow rads Dixehods Tabry, ods petéreppav, dravTijoesGar they expected that 
the Sicels whom they had sent for would meet them here T. 7. 80, emev bri EXOo. av 
els Abyous, ef dunpovs Ad Bor he said that he would enter into negotiations if he 
should receive hostages X. H. 3.1. 20 (@rGorw’? dv, ef Ad Boy). See 2623 a, 2625, 


2621. The following table shows where, after cirey dr or én, the 


optative (and infinitive after é67) may be substituted for the indica 
tive or subjunctive in conditional sentences in indirect discourse. 


Dmerct INDIRECT 
elmer &re épy 

ef rt exw, SSwpu et re exo, didoin (d8dvat) 
yf 28H + oe yey, aovs s 

€l Tt eLXEV, edidouv €t Tt ELXEV; €OLoou (d8dvat) 
ei rt ayo, 2 i Te Soin * dou 

xov, ZdwKa et Tt éoxev, Sory (Sovvar 

4 *, 8 (4 a mt PY , 8 4 

éay Tt éxw, Sdow ef re éxor, Sercou (ddcetv) 
ef Tt a, dacw ei 7 ou, Sdcor duce) 

> iat 
éay TL exo, 8Bupue el Tt exou, d.d0i7n dddvat) 


* The combination of aorist indicative and aorist optative is unusual. 
In the following sentences there isno change of mood after dru: 


ef tu elyov, ebidour dy el tu clyer, €bi80u dv (8i8évae av) 
ef te écxov, Bua dv el rt 2oxev, COwxey dy (Sotvar dy) 
af me t mM ” mW. rd ». , 4 
ef te éxoun, Sidoiny ay ei rt €xot, dt8oin dy — (8iddveu dv) 


Temporal and relative sentences (cp. 2801) are converted in the same way. 
For an infinitive representing an imperative in the apodosis, see 2633 c. 
. . 


IMPLIED INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2622. Indirect discourse is implied in the case of any subordinate 
clause, which, though not depending formally on a verb of saying or 
thinking, contains the past thought of another person and not a state- 
ment of the writer or speaker. Implied indirect discourse appears 
only after secondary tenses, and in various kinds of dependent 
clauses. 


a. Conditional clauses, the conclusion being implied in the leading verb. 
Thus, after a verb of emotion, of 5’ dxripov el dddaowro others pitied them tf they 
should be capturcd X.A.1.4.7. The original form was ‘ we pity them thinking 
what they will suffer ef dAdcovra: if they shall be captured.’ In other ef clauses, 
as Th xXphuaTa TO Opp COwxev, el mws TereuTHEer Gras he gave his property to 
the people im case he died childless And. 4.15 (4.e. that the people might have 
it, in case he should die: direct dv redeur#ow, and here day reAcuryoy might 
have been used). 
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b. Temporal clauses implying purpose, expectation, or the like (cp. 2420). 
Thus, orovdds eroijoavra, ws dwayyedheln Ta Nexbévra they made a truce (which 
they agreed should continue) wnti? what had been said should have been reported 
X. H. 3.2. 20 (dws dv dwayyedO7 would be the direct form). Cp. &ws &? dp ratra 
diamphiwrrat, pudakyy . . . karédure he left behind a guard (which he intended 
should remain) wrdil they should settle these matters 5. 3, 25. 

c. Causal clauses. See 2242. 

d. Ordinary relative clauses. Thus, elpero maida, tov Hiddva réxee he asked 
for the child which Hvadna had borne Pindar, 016.40. Tere relative and inter- 
rogative are not sharply distinguished. 

e. Clauses depending on an infinitive especially when introduced by a verb of 
will or desire, e.g. command, advise, plan, ask, wish (1991, 1992). Here the 
infinitive expressing command, warning, wish, is not itself in indirect discourse. 
The negative is wy. Thus, ddexvobvrax (historical present) &s Zirddxyy . . . Bou- . 
Aduevor weioar adrdy, el SUvacvro, . . . cTpareioa: éwl rHv Woreldaav they came to 
Sitalces with the desire of persuading him (if they could) to make an expedition 
against Potidaea 'T. 2.67 (=éav buvdueGa), op. 2633 a. 

f. Clauses of purpose and object clauses after verbs of effort admit the alter- 
native constructions of indirect discourse. 


REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2623. Past Tenses in Indirect Discourse. — The following rules gov- 
ern past tenses in indirect discourse. 


a. The potential indicative with é&y, the indicative in a condition denoting 
unreality with dy or without dp (as éxpir, te, etc.), always remain unchanged 
in order to prevent confusion with the optative of the direct form. 

am edoryoivro ws obk &v wore oUTY pOpo Faoav... et Foecar they pleaded that they 
never would have been so foolish, if they had known X. H. 5.4.22 (=otx av huev, 
el nopevr), (deyer). drt Kpeitroy Fv avr@ rére dwodavely he said that it would have 
been better for him to dte then T. 10. 25 (= xpetrroy fy por). 

b. The imperfect and pluperfect in simple sentences usually remain ahewanged 
after secondary tenses to prevent ambiguity ; but when there is no doubt that a 
past tense stood in the direct form, the imperfect passes into the present optative, 
the pluperfect into the perfect optative. In subordinate clauses both tenses are 
retained unaltered. , 

Hxovoer Sr. wodhdkis pds Tov "Tvddy of Kaddator ewopevorra he heard that the 
Chaldacans often went to the Indian hing X.C. 3.2. 27, eixe yap Neyer Kal dri 
pdvor TOv “ENN jvuw Baothe? guvendyorro év Wharaais, cai dri torepov obderomore 
erparevoawre (Cp. ¢) éwi Baohéa for he was able to say both that alone of the 
Greeks they had fought on the side of the hing at Plataca and that later they had 
never at any time taken the field against the king X.W.7.1, 84 (= cuvenaxdpeta, 
éarparevadpeba), Ta wemparyyéva dinyotvro, bri avrol mév . . . Whéorev, Thy 5E 
dvalperty rv vavayav mpogrdtaev they related what had occurred to the effect 
that they were themselves sailing against the enemy and that they had given 
orders for the rescue of the men on the wrecks X.W11. 7.5 (= érdéouey, 
mpogeragaper), ; 
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N.— The change to the optative is not made when the time of the action of 
imperfect (and pluperfect) is earlier than that of a codrdinated verb in the same 
quoted sentence; as Zdeyév 7? bs prdaddvaus Fv cal Tay Dduw TpGros karelror he 
said that he both had been a lover of Athens and that (afterwards) he was the 
first to tell what had happened at Samos Ar. Vesp, 282. 

c. The aorist indicative without é&» in a simple sentence or in a principal 
clause may be changed to the aorist optative after a secondary tense; but in 
subordinate clauses (except those denoting cause, N. 3) it remains unchanged to 
avoid ambiguity with the aorist optative, which usually represents the aorist 
subjunctive. . 

drexpivduny abr@ bre... 0d AdBows I answered him that I did not take 
D. 50.36 (= ovk 2daBor), rots idles xpjoerbar py, & 4 watTyp abrg Zdwxey he said 
that he would use his own money that his father had given him X.H.1.5.3 
(= xpyoopar, 25wxev). 

N. 1. The retention of the aorist indicative is here the essential point of dif- 
ference between subordinate clauses aud principal clauses or simple sentences. 

N. 2. —In a subordinate clause the time of the aorist usually expresses an 
action prior to that of the leading verb. 

N. 3.—In causal clauses with é7: or ws a dependent aorist indicative may 
become aorist optative ; as exe yap Aéyers . . . ws Aaxedarbmoi 64 robo roheuh- 
ceay adrots, OTe odk bedjoaser pet’ Aynorddov édOety ex’ abréy for he was able to 
say that the Lacedaemonians had gone to war with them (the Thebans) for the 
reason that they (the Thebans) had not been willing to attack him (the Persian 
king) in company with Agesilaus X.H.7. 1.34 (direct érohéuncav jyutv, dre 
ov« HOeN}oaper). Rarely in temporal clauses with ére (X. C.5.3, 26). 


2624. Inserted Statement of Fact.— When the present or perfect 
indicative would have stood in the direct discourse, a past tense of 
historical narration is often used as a statement of fact by the writer 
from his own point of view, though the rest of the sentence may be 
given in indirect discourse after a secondary tense from the point 
of view of the subject of the leading verb. 


Hoee Gre ody oldy 7’ Fv abrH cwOhvar she knew that it was not possible for her to 
be saved Ant. 1.8 (= ody ofdy 7’ dori euol cwOfvar. With #» thesentence virtu- 
ally has the force of otx ofév 7’ jy cwhhvat kai Pde she could not be saved and 
she knew it), So reyov ob nadrGs thy “EAAdEa Edevdepody adrév, ef Lvdpas dréphecpev 
they said that he was not freeing Greece in the right way if he put men to death 
T. 3.382 ( = érevepois, Scapdelpers), Tos Puyddas éxdrevge ody ab7@ orparever Gat, 
Srocxbpevos aitots, el xadds catampaterer ép' & éorparetero, wy mobcbev wavoerbar 
mply abrods xataydyor olkade he urged the exiles to make the expedition with him, 
promising them that, if he should succced in accomplishing the purposes of his 
campaign, he would not cease until he had brought them back to their homes 
X. AL1,.2.2 (= dv carampdtw é¢’ & orparedouar, ob mavoouar rply dv Karaydye), 
drodavay édfrwoey Bre odk GAyOH Taira Fv he showed by his death that this 
was not true L.19. 52 (= dorl), py eivar rap’ avrg dcov pal Fy dvprwpdvoy he 
said that he had in his possession all that had not been expended D. 48.16 
(= wap’ épol dori Scov wh err dvprwpévor), €v worArAT 54 drople Foay ot “EXAnves, 
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évyootpevor uv Sri éml rats Bagidéws Obpas Foay the Greeks were accordingly in 
great perplexity on reflecting that they were at the king’s gates X. A. 3.1.2 (ie. 
they were there in fact and they knew it). 

a. The use of past tenses of historical narration instead of present tenses of 
direct discourse occurs, in simple sentences, especially after verbs of knowing, 
percetving, showing, and verbs of emotion (rarely after verbs of saying w. 8r.). 

bp. Such inserted statements of fact are often difficult to distinguish from 
indicatives in indirect discourse ; and the two forms of expression may occur in 
the same sentence (X. C. 4. 2. 85-36). The common explanation of the use of 
the imperfect and pluperfect for the present and perfect is that Greek had the 
same assimilation of tense as English, 

c. Except in indirect questions, the optative of indirect discourse is unknown 
to Homer. (elwety ds #Xor w 237 may be considered as interrogative.) After 
primary or secondary tenses Homer employs, in the dependent clause, the same 
past tense that would have been used in an independent clause, from the point 
of view of the speaker, and not the tense which would have been used in direct 
discourse from the point of view of the subject of the main clause.’ Thus, yfyvw- 
crov 8 (= bri) 8% Kaxd phdero I knew that he was planning evil y 166 Cie rakd 
éuhdero xal éylyvwonov he was planning evil and I knew it), In Attic we should 
cominonly have pHdera or widoc7o, After secondary tenses the future is usually 
expressed in Homer by ézeAdov and the infinitive, as obdé rd 757, 8 ob weloesfac 
Zyedrev nor did he know this, that she had no thought to comply y 146. 

d. That this use of statements of fact standing outside indirect discourse is 
optional only, is seen from a comparison of the first example in 2624 with xcadGs 
yap qdew os éyd rabry kpdricrbs ei for he knew full well that Iam first-rate in 
this line Ar. Vesp. 635 and with #3e adrdy bre pécov Exou Tod Ilepoixod a7 pa- 
revparos he knew that he held the centre of the Persian army X. A.1.8. 21. 


2625. An optative with or without dv is regularly retained after 
éte (ds). : 

eSlSarkoy ds . . . cuvertparetioyTo Sroe Hyotvro they showed that they always 
Followed them in their campaigns wherever they led X. H. 5.2.8 (= cvre- 
arparevdpueba, droe Hyoirde, Cp. 2568), dwexpivaro . . . dre rpdcbev dv drofdvotey } 
7a dra rapadolncay he replied that they would sooner die than surrender their 
arms X.A.2.1.10 (= dv drobdvomer, rapadozper). 


2626. In some cases the optative with dy in temporal and relative sentences 
is used to represent the subjunctive with dy; but many scholars expel dv. 

Taphyyeixar adrols uh mpbrepov émiriderdae mply dv TOv oderépwr % réooe Tes F 
TpwHetn they gave orders to them that they should not attack before some one of 
their number had cither fallen or been wounded X.H. 2.4.18. Cp. 2421. 


2627. An optative occasioned by indirect discourse may stand 
after a primary tense when it is implied that the thought quoted has 
been expressed in the past. 

Adyes 6 Néyos Ore Neowréreuos Nécropa #porro the story goes that Neoptolemus 
asked Nestor P. Hipp. M.286 b. This may be expressed by Adyerac elrrety bre. Cp. 
Aéyerac elwety bri Bothoiro it is reported that he said that he wished X. C. 1.4. 25. 
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a. The historical present is a secondary tense: of dé reppbdvres Xéyovor Kipy 
bre picotev Tos "Acouplous and those who had been sent told Cyrus that they hated 
the Assyrians X. C. 4.2. 4. 


2628. Indirect discourse may be introduced by or (és) and then 
pass into the infinitive as if the introductory verb had required the 
infinitive. 

h 8 dwexptvaro drt Botdaro pev mavra rH warpt yaplterbar, dxovra pevrow Tov 
maida xadewdy elvat voulfery (= voult{or) karaXerety she answered that she wished 
to do everything to oblige her father, but that she considered it untcind to leave the 
child behind against his inclination X.C. 1.3.13. 

a. It is unusual to have the infinitive first, and then 67: (T. 5. 65). 

b, One and the same clause may even begin with 67: (as) and then (some- 
times after a parenthesis) be continued by an infinitive, less often by a participle. 
Thus, dxodw 87. (omitted in one Ms.) cal cuvdnpeurds Tivas 7 Gy waldwy vor yendo Par 
atrot I hear too that some of his sons became your companions in the chase 
XC. 2.4.15. Continuation with a participle in T. 4. 37. 


2629. An optative dependent on én (as) may be followed, in a 
parenthetical or appended clause (often introduced by ydp or oby), 
by an independent optative, which is used as if it itself directly de- 
pended on dre (as). 

Eheyor woddol . . . Ore mavrds déia Né-you DebOns: xetuay yap ety cal otre olkabe 
dmomXely TO Tadra Bovrouéwp Buvardy ely krr. many said that what Seuthes said 
was of much value; for it was winter and neither was it possible for any one 
who so desired to sail home, etc. X.A. 7.3.18 (here we might have had yemdva 
yap elvar by 2628). ; 

a. Such an independent optative may also follow an infinitive in indirect 
discourse (L. 13.78), an indicative after 67. (Is, 8.22), or a participle (Is. 9.5). 
After an optative in indirect discourse the appended clause may contain an in- 
dicative (X.A. 6.2.10, 1.17.21). 


2630. An infinitive in indirect discourse may follow a sentence 
which merely involves the idea of indirect statement. 

6 5é avrovs els Aaxcdalnova éxédever lévar - ob yap elvar xtipios abrés he recommended 
them to go to Lacedaemon ; for (he said that) he was not himself empowered to 
act X, H. 2.2.12, 


2631. In subordinate temporal and relative clauses the infinitive 
is often used for the indicative or optative by attraction to an infini- 
tive standing in the principal clause after a verb of saying. In 
some cases éfy may be mentally inserted. 

%pn.. . éwecdy St yerér dat ext rH oixia rH Aydbwvos, dvepyuérgy caradauPdverr 
Thy Obpay he said that, when he arrived at the house of Agathon, he found the 
door open P.S.174d (= éredh eyevduny, kararauBdw), See also the sentence 
quoted in 1228 b, end. So ofroe 6¢ Fdeyor Gre woANods ain “Apialos elvar Mépoas 
é€avroG Bedrious, ods ox Av dvacx eo Oat abrod Bacthedorros and they said that Ariaeus 
said that there were many Persians better than himself, who would not endure 
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his being king X. A.2.2. 1 (= roddol eloe guavrot Bedrious, of otk av dvdoyowwro 
éyo6 B.). Here the relative is equivalent, in sense, to cal rovrovs. The infinitive 
occurs even in clauses with ef (‘f. 4.98, and often in Hdt.), and with d:6rz 
(Hat. 3. 55). 

a. The infinitive is rare in such relative clanses as diopitover capas éy ols 
ekeivar daroxtivwivas they make a clear distinction in cases where it is permitted 
to kill 1). 23.74. : 


2632. For the sake of variation, a mood of the direct form may 
be used in the same sentence with a mood of the indirect. The main 
verb may be kept in the direct form, while the subordinate verb 
becomes optative, or, less often, the subordinate verb may be retained 
in the direct form though the main verb becomes optative, 


obrot Zdeyor Ste Kopos pév réOvykev, Apiatos dé wedevyds . . . etn these said that 
Cyrus was dead but that Ariaeus had fled X. A.2.1.3 (here we might have had 
redvixot or wépevye), ai dé dorexpivavro Srt ovw évrafifa ely, GAN awéyet Soov wapa- 
odyyny and they replied that he was not there but was a parasang distant 
4. 5. 10 (here we might have éerl or dwéxor), ESdxer SHrov civar bre alpyoovrat 
adrop ef ris erapnol{o tt seemed to be clear that they would elect him if any one 
should put it to vote X. A. G. 1. 25 (here we might have alpfoowre or ar Exupngl- 
gn), @reEas . . . bre péyioroy ely pabely Sus de? epydferbar Exacta you said that 
it was essential to learn how it is necessary to conduct each process X. 0.15.2 
(here éorl or 6€0. might have been used), raphyyehay, drecdy Seemviraer, . . « 
dvamaverbar cat €recar, hvix' &v ris wapayyédrn they gave orders that, when they 
had supped, they should rest and follow when any one gave the command X. A. 
3.5.18 (here we might have had éreédayv Semviowoe or Hvixa rapayyédror). 
Other examples 2619. Subjunctive (in some Mss,), then optative: K. A, 7.7. 57. 


2633. The idea conveyed by an imperative ora hortatory (or even 
deliberative) subjunctive of direct discourse may be set forth in the 
infinitive by a statement as to what ought to be. 


a. Inan infinitive dependent on a verb of will or desire (such as ask, com- 
mand, advise, forbid, ete. 1992) which does not properly take the construction of 
indirect. discourse. 

els 5€ 6h ele (1997) . . . oTparnyods pev Eddcdac Addovs and some one urged 
that they choose other generals X.A.1.3.14 (cp. ederGe or éduper), dmry'yopeve 
pnbéva Bdddherv he forbade any one to shoot X.C. 1.4.14 (ep. pydeis BaddAdrw). 

N. — Here nay be placed the infinitive after jyolpa:, vouigw, ofoxar in the 
sense of Sox I think it proper (or necessary) ; aS Govro dmiévar they thought 
that they should retire X. H.4. 7.4 (cp. driwuev). 

b. In an infinitive dependent on %y ypijva: (defy), as En . . . Xpijvae wheiv 
éat Zupaxoteas he said that they ought to sail to Syracuse T. 4.69. 

c. In the simple infinitive, as ras pév émurrodds ... dvéyvwoar, év als mohdGv 
dru yeypaupevor cepddaiov Hy mpds ANaxedacuovious od yryvadckev 8 Te BowAovTat..« 
ef ody Te Bobhorrat capes Adyerv, wéupat werd Tou Tlépaov Avdpas ws adrév they read 
the dispatches, in which of much besides therein written to the Lacedacnonians 
the substance was that the king did not understand what they wanted ; if therefore 
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they wished to make explicit statements, let them send men to him in company 
with the Persian 'l.4.50. Cp. T.1. 27.1 pévey = pevérw. 


2634. Long sentences (and even some short complex sentences), 
or a series of sentences, in indirect discourse depending on a single 
verb of saying or thinking, are uncongenial to the animated character 
of Greek, which resists the formal regularity of Latin. Some long 
speeches in indirect discourse do, however, appear, e.g. Andoc. 1. 38— 
42, Thue. 6.49, Xen. C. 8.1.10-11, Plato R.614b (the entire Sympo- 
sium is given in reported form). To effect variety and to ensure 
clearness by relieving the strain on the leading verb, Greek has vari- 


ous devices. 


a. tpn (@reke, elwev, iipero) is repeated, e.g. T. 7.48. 
b. The indirect form is abandoned for the direct form, ¢.g. X.A. 1.3.14, 1. 
25, 4.8.10; often with a change, or repetition, of the verb of saying (X.'A. 


9. 
6.6, 87, X. 11.2. 1.25). 


c. 2p xpiivae (defy) or éxédeuce is inserted or repeated (T. 6. 49. 4). 
N, 1. — Transition from direct to indirect discourse is rare (X. A. 7.1.39, 


cp. X. C, 3, 2, 25), 


N. 2. — An interrogative clause always depends immediately on the introduc- 
tory verb, hence such clauses do not occur in the course of a long sentence in 


indirect discourse. 


2635, 


Epn yap elvar pev avdpdoddr of emt 
Aavpiw, delv dé Koploacda. drogopar. 
dvacras 8¢ rpg Wevobeds rhs Spas Badl- 
gerv> elvar 52 warcdnvor, érel 68 mapa 
7d mpomtrhaoy rot Avvicov Hv, dpav 
dvOpwrovs ToAAOUS ard TOD Mdeloy kara- 
Balvovras els thy dpxnotpav: deloas de 
atrots, elcehOdy brd Thy oxav Kabdfe- 
Ga peratd roi xlovos cal ris orihys 
ég’ FO oTparnyds éotiy 6 xadxots. dpay 
6é dvOpuirous roy pév dpibpdy pddiora 
TpraKoolous, éordvar 5¢ Kixrd@ ava révTe 
kal déxa &kvdpas, rods d€ dvd eixocer: 
opGv 6€ abr By rpds Thy cedtyny Ta wpd- 
cwraTay thelorwy yryp@ckey, Kal rpo~ 
Tov pév, B &vdpes, TOOT vrébero devbrarov 
mpaypuo, oluat, dws ev éxeluy ely dvTeva 
Bovdorro "AOnrvalwy gddvar rv dvipey 
robTuy etvat, Svriva dé ny BovAotro, Aéyery 
Briovx iv. lay dé rabr’ Igy ert Aatpioy 
lévar, kal ri} berepaia dxovey bre al 
‘Epuai elev mepixexoupévor: yrdvar oby 


EXAMPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


For Dioclides said that he had a 
slave at Laurium, and that he had tv 
fetch a@ payment duehim. Rising early 
he mistook the time and set out, and 
there was a full moun. When he was 
by the gateway of the sanctuary of 
Dionysus, he saw a body of men cum- 
ing down from the Odeum into the 
orchestra, and through fear of them 
he betook himself into the shade and 
sat down between the column and the 
block on which the Bronze General 
stands. He saw abou three hundred 
men, some standing round about in 
groups of fifteen, others in groups of 
twenty. On seeing them in the moon- 
light he recognized the faces of most. 
In the first place, gentlemen, he has 
concocted this most extraordinary tale, 
in order, as I betieve, that t might 
be in his power to include amang these 
men any Athenian he wished, or to 
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eb00s Gri TolTwy ely TOY dvdpGy rd Epyov. exelude any he did not wish. On see- 


fxwy 6¢ els dor tnryTds Te Hon Bonué- 
vous xaTahauBdvey kal phviirpa Kexnpv- 
ypéva éxarov pras. — Andocides 1, 38. 


ing this he said he went to Laurium, 
and on the day after heard that the 
statues af Hermes had been mutilated. 


So he knew forthwith that it was the 
work of these men. On his return to 
the city he found that commission- 
ers of inquiry had already been ap- 
pointed and that a hundred minae had 
been offered as a reward. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES (QUESTIONS) 


2636. Questions are either direct (independent) or indirect (depend- 
ent). Thus, ris édcke raita; who said this? épwro doves dcke tabra I 
ask who said this. - 


2637. Questions may have the assertive form with the interroga- 
tion expressed simply by the tone of the voice, or may be introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, adverb, or particle. 

a. A question gains in animation and has its emphatic part clearly marked 
if the interrogative word is placed late in the sentence. Thus, #déa dé kadels 
ot Td Hoovhs peréxovra; you call pleasant, do you not, that which participates in 
pleasure ? P.Pr. 351d, 7d rev Zdreves mérepov 750 } dvdpdy etvac; did you say 
that to be hungry was pleasant or painful ? P. G. 496 c. 


2638, Yes and No Questions (or sentence-questions) are asked by 
the verb (whether a giveu thing ts or is done). Such questions are 
commonly introduced by an interrogative particle. Pronoun-questions 
(or word-questions) are asked by au interrogative pronoun, adjective, 
or adverb (who, what, where, when, how). 

a. A sentence-question may follow a word-question; as rl doxofocy iptv, o 
Evipes; apd ye duolws iyiv wep) rOy ddixobvruy yeyvdoxe xth.; what do you think 
of your ancestors, gentlemen of the jury ? Do they scem to entertain the same sen- 
timents with yourselves about wrong-doers? Lyc, 119. 


2639, Deliberative Questions ask what is to be done or what was to be done. 
Questions asking what ¢s to be done in the preseut or future are expressed by the 
deliberative subjunctive (negative y#, 1805), by de? or xp7 and the infinitive, by 
the verbal in -réov with éori (1808) or by the deliberative future (1916). Ques- 
tions asking what was to be done are expressed by xp¥v (éxpfv) or Ze with the 
infinitive, or by the verbal in -réov with #v. In direct questions the optative is 
not used to denote what was to be done. 

2640. Rhetorical Questions are questions asked for effect and not for infor- 
mation, since the speaker knows the answer in advance and either does not wait 
for, or himself gives, the answer. Thus, dd’ od« ore rata’ rébev; but this is 
not so. How can it be ? 1.18.47, rl of» atriory eivac drodapBdvw; eyd ipty épG 
what then do I regard as the explanation ? J will tell you P. A.49b. Such ques- 
tions are often introduced by 4 (2651 b). Other examples 2636 a, 2641. 
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a. Rhetorical questions awaken attention and express various shades of emo- 
tion; and are oflen used in passing to a new subject. Such questions are very 
rare in Lysias, somewhat frequent in Plato, common in lsaeus, highly developed 
in Demosthenes. The rhetorical question is much more favoured in Greek than 
in English. : 


DIRECT (INDEPENDENT) QUESTIONS 


2641. Any form of statement (2153) may be used as a direct 
question, The interrogative meaning may be indicated only by the 
context, or it may be expressed by placing an emphatic word first or 
by the use of certain particles (2650, 2651). 

eye of Gye; I say no? P.G. 446 ¢, od yap drexpivdwny Sri etn @ xaddlarn; for 
did I not answer that it was the noblest art? 448 e,”"EdAqves brres BapBdpors Sov- 
Aedconer; Shall we, who are Greeks, be subject to barbarians ? K. fr.719, ayotucda 
Tt Tov Odvarov eivar; do we regard death as anything? P. Ph. 64c. Cp. 1831, 1832. 


2642. Questions which cannot be answered by yes or no are introduced by 
interrogative pronouns, adjectives or adverbs (340, 346), usually without any 
interrogative particle, and may have any form of the simple sentence. 

rl oby Kedetw rojoat; what then do I urge you to do? X. A. 1, 4,14, wécor... 
drecriy évOévie 1d otpdrevua; how far distant from here ts the army? X. C. 6.3.10, 
r@s elras; what (lit. how) did you say? P.G. 447d, rl dy abr@ elves; what would 
you have said to him ? P. R. 387 ©. 

2643. An interrogative pronoun or adverb often depends on a participle and 
not on the main verb of the sentence. Thus, rf ofr roujoavros xareyeipoTovioare 
rot Eidvipov ; for what act then did you condemn Evander? D. 21.176, C Ordvvbi0t) 
ot rb remoinxdros atrots Pedimmov ras alr@ xpGvrar; for whom what has Philip 
done and how do they treat him? 23.107. Cp. 21474. On rl maé@wv see 2004 a. 


2644. A subordinate clause introduced by a conjunction or a relative pro- 
noun may suddenly change into a direct pronoun-question, thongh the construc- 
tion of the clause remains unaltered. Thus, ére6} wep! tlvos "A@qvaior Sta vootvrat 
PovreverOat, dvicracat cupBovredwv; when the Athenians are intending to deliber- 
ate (lit. about what?) do you get up to give them advice? P. Alc.1. 106c, 766" & 
xpy tpatere; éreday tl yévyrar; when will you do what you ought to do? in what 
event? (lit. when what shall have happened?) 1). 4.10. 

a. Here belong the elliptical phrases tva ri, ds ré (sil. sydonra, 946), dre ti 
(scil. ylyverar). Thus, tva rl raGra Aévyes; why (lit. that what shall happen?) 
do you say this? P. A. 26 d, rt kal robr’ alr@ wpocOycere; bre ri; will you give 
him this distinction too in addition? for what reason? 1. 23. 214, 

2645. Two questions may be condensed into one in an interrogative sentence 
by placing an interrogative between the article and its noun, This, éyd ody roy 
éx molds wédkews oToaTnyov mpocSoKG radra mpétew; am I waiting for a general to 
do this? From what city? X.A.3.1. 14. 


2646. Two or more interrogative pronouns, without a connective, may occur 
in the same sentence (question within a question). Thus, a7d robrwy ris rivos 
altids dors yevhoerar pavepdy from this it will become clear who ts chargeable with 
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what D.18. 73, éreddy rls teva pid, worepos wordpov pidos yiyverar; whenever 
one person loves another, which one is the lover of which? P. Lys. 212 a. 


2647. With a substantive and the article or with a demonstrative pronoun an 
interrogative pronoun may be used as a predicate adjective. Here the inter- 
rogative sentence is equivalent to an interrogative clause with a dependent (rel- 
ative) clause (cp. 116). 

rotoy Tov u0Gov germes; what is the word that thou hast uttered? A 552 (lit. the 
word being what? In fuller forin = rotés deriv 6 widos by Leemes;), Tis 6 whO0s 
adrovs ixero; what ts this longing that has come upon them? S. Pl.601, otros de 
tis... xparet; who is this man who holds sway? S.O0.C.68, rivas rotod' eicopd; 
who are these I see? H. Or. 1347, 5:4 copiay riva robro 7d bvoua toxnna. Tolar dy 
coplay rabrny; thanks to a kind of wisdom I obtained this name. (Thanks to) 
this wisdom being what? (that is, what is this wisdum?) P. A. 20d. 


2648. ris, rl, rotos referring to something mentioned before may take the 
article; as A. mdoxe. 6¢ daypaoréy. B, ro7l; A. A strange thing is happening 
to him. B. (The) what? Ar. Pax 696, A. viv d% éxetva dq... Surducba xpiverr. 
B. ra rola; A. Now at last we are able to decide those matters. B. (The) what 
matters? P. Phae.277 a. 


2649. rls, rotos as adjective pronouns, and 74s ete., when followed by ov, have 
the force of an affirmative assertion. Thus, rolovs \éyous odk dynddoaper; what 
arguments did we not expend ? 1.8. 67 (= mdvras), ri xaxdy obxl; = wav xaxdy in 
2147 d. 


QUESTIONS INTRODUCED BY INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES 


2650. 7 and dpa introduce questions asking merely for informa- 
tion and imply nothing as to the answer expected (neither yes nor no). 

4 7éOvnKer Oldlrov warnp ; is Ocdipus’ father really dead ? 8. O. T.943, % Adyw 
(delib.’subj.) ; shall I tell you? X.C.8.4.10, 9 kat otxot 7Sv mrovelwr Foba; were 
you really one of the rich inen when you were at home? 8.3.86. 

Gp’ elyl pdvris; am I a prophet? S. Ant. 1212, dp’ ’Odvocéws Kw; can it be 
that I am listening to Odysseus ? 8. PL.976, apa eOedjoecey Av uly dearexORvac; 
will he really be willing to talk with us? P. G. 447 b. 

a. dpa is from 4#+dpa. 4 is chiefly poetic. Homer uses 4, not apa. Both 
particles denote interest on the part of the questioner (often = readly ? surely?). 


2651. ov, dp’ od, oixody expect the answer yes (nonne), mH, dpa py, 
pov (= ph ody) expect the answer no (num). 

a. obx ovrws Edeyes; did you not say so? P. R. 334 b (ae. ‘I think you did, 
did you not ?"), dp’ oby UBpes rdde; is not this insolence ? S. O. C. 883, obxody .. - 
€6 got Soxoiiat Bovreter Gace ; do they not then seem to you to plan well ? X.C. 7.1.8. 
ovxody of expects the answer no. 

b. ph re vedrepoy ayyddras; no bad news, I hope? P. Pr.310b, apa wi) 
algxvvdauer; surely we are not ashamed, are we? (or can & be that we should 
be ashamed ?) X. 0.4. 4, wh dmoxpivwyar; am I not to answer ? P. R.387b, wey rt 
ce ddixet; surely he has not wronged you, has he? (or can it be that, ete.) 
P. Pr. 310d. savod expects tle answer yes. 
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c. pay is confined to Attic. Since the fact of its composition was lost, we 
find uSy of» (A.Ch. 177) and way wy} (P. Lys. 208). 

d. of after wi or apa wh belongs to a single word, not to the sentence 
(P. Men. 89¢, Lys. 213d). On yw or wh ob with the subjunctive in half-ques- 
tions, see 1801. 

e. dpa placed before of or pH gives greater distinctness to the question. ov 
questions ask concerning facts ; 44 questions imply uncertainty or even appre- 
hension, but sometimes are asked merely for effect, 

f. of wov; of rh ov; ob 34; of 34 rov mean surely it is not so? Here the 
negative belongs to the sentence. 


2652. ddA Te; is it anything else than ? and GAdo Ti; ts tt not ? are used 
as direct interrogatives. Thus, &do 7. 4 oddév kwdter wapeivar; there's nothing to 
hinder our passing, ts there ? (lit. is there anything else the case than this that 
nothing prevents, etc.) X.A.4. 7. 5, Edo re Pide?ras bd Gedy; ts if not loved by 
the gods ? P. uth. 10d. Cp. rl yap Eddo F xevdivetoers Ewdeitae xrr.; for what 
other risk will you run than that of showing, etc. 2? (= for what else will you do 
than that you will very likely show ?) X. M, 2.3.17. 


_ 2653. era and érewra (more emphatic Kara, xdrera) introduce questions 
expressing surprise, indignation, irony, ete.; and often indicate a contrast 
between what a person has or has not done and what is or was to be expected of 
him. Thus, eiva rds odk edOds erjyepds pe; then why did you not rouse me at 
once ? P. Cr. 43. 


2654. GAA (GAXN’ 4) introduces a question opposed to an expressed or implied ° 
thought of the speaker (especially an objection). Thus, grovy rf ce cai émel por 
odk e6lSous Zmaiov; adr’ dardrovy; AAA repli wadixdr paxduevos; dra wedbur 
érapgenoa; did Task anything of you and strike you when you would not give 
it to me ? Or did I demand anything back ? Or was I quarreling about an object 
of affection 2? Or was I the worse for liquor and did I treat you with drunken = 
violence ? X. A. 5.8.4, GAN F, 7d Aevouevor, kardmey eoprhs Hxouer; but have we 
arrived, as the proverb says, late for a feast ? P.G.447 a, Cp. 2788. 

2655. 8€ sometimes introduces a suppressed thought, as an objection. Thus, 
elré jot, ob 6 On TE Thy Woy Nuiv ayabov remolnkas; tell me, (but) what good, 
pray, have you done the State 2? D.8. 70. 


DIRECT ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


2656. Direct alternative questions are usually introduced by 
nérepov (rérepa) . . . 4 whether... or (Lat. uirum .. . an). 

mérepov SéSpaxev Hod; has he done it or not ? 1.23.79. mbrepdy o€ ris, Aloxlyn, 
THs mbrews ex Opdy H evo elvat OF; shall I say, Aeschines, that you are the enemy of 
the State or mine? 18.124 (ris $7 = OG, 1805c), worepa 8° yet. . . dpervov 
iva: ob? TO 6G dyaeG ras Tinwplas roveioba H cdy 7H oH knula; do you think that 
at ts better to inflict the proper punishments in your own interest or to your own 
loss ? X.C.3. 1.15, 

2657. # often stands alone without rérepoy (as an without uérum). Thus, 
Eve rHv cipjvny H ov ; did he break the peace or not ? D.18. 71, Av xpruara wohrd 
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exy, dds rhourety 4 wévnta mois; if he has great wealth, do you let him keep on 
being rich or de you make him poor ? X.C.3.1.12. So when the first question 
expresses uncertainty on the part of the questioner ; as ddAdd tls cor Senyetro ; 
Fabrds Swxpdrns; but who told you the story ? (was it some one else) or was it 
Socrates himself ? P.S.173 a. Crp. 2860. 


2658. An alternative question may follow upon a simple direct (or indirect) 
question. Thus, rd@ep wetO? bypa ckevda ; Pre xara wpRker F payedlws ddddnode ; 
whence do ye sail over the watery ways ? Or is it perchance on some enterprise 
or by way of rash adventure that ye rove ? «252. Cp. E 88 (cited in 2660). 


2659. sérepov (rérepa) May stand alone when the second member of the 
question is implicit in another sentence. Thus, évvojeare 5¢ xdxeivo, riva rpdpa~ 
aww Exorres dv mpoctolueda Kaxtoves 4 wpdadev yevéoOar. mbrepor Ure dpxouev;... 
ON? bri eddatuovérrepot Joxotpey viv } rpérepor etvac; and consider this too: what 
pretence should we have for allowing ourselves to become less deserving than here- 
tofore? Ts it because we are rulers? Or is it because we scem to be more pros- 
perous than before ? X. C.T. 6. 83, 


2660. érepor (rérepa) was originally the neuter of rérepos which of the two? 
placed in front of a double question and later made a part of the first question. 
Thus, éowrS wérepov dire? H wtoe? ce Task which of the two (is true): does he 
love or does he hate you? Cp. Todetinr 8° ovx av yroins rordpowe pereln, He wera 
Tp@ecow sutréor H wet? “Axawis you could not tell on which side Tydides was, 
whether he consorted with Trojans or with Achacans E 85, rlves xariptav, wérepov 
“EdAnves, udxns, 9 mats duds; who began the battle— was tt the Greeks or my son ? 
A. Pers. 351, ep. X. C.1. 3. 2. 


"2661. 4 (ae)... | (Ae), Or # (fe) alone, occurs in Homer, who does not 
use mérepor. Thus, 7 pd te tOuer évl dpecly, je cal odkl; do we know aught in 
heart, or da we not ? 8 632, Petoouas H trupor épéw; Shall T speak falsehood or the 
truth? K 534. : 

a. All the ancient grammarians attest the accentuation of these particles as 
given above. Modern editors often adopt other accents. #¢ and #e are derived 
from 4-fé and 4-fe (whence # and #). With this enclitic ¢é4, cp. Lat. -ve. 


MOODS IN DIRECT QUESTIONS 


2662. The moods used in direct questions are the same as those 
used in statements. 


a. Indicative (examples in 2642) : sometimes in a past tense with dy, as ws bé 
wadvres é{ndour av rods Tupdvvous; but why should all men envy despotic rulers? 
X. Hi. 1.9, et’ res éva vbuov ... ébadelperer..., dp’ ode dv dwextelvar’ abrév; Uf any 
one should cancel a single law..., would you not have put him to death? Lyc. 
66. On rbot or ré of of with the aorist, see 1936. 

b. Subjunctive: in deliberative questions (2639). On the anticipatory sub- 
junctive in rf rdé@w, see 1811. 

c, Optative (potential), as rls gpdoeer dv; who con tell? E.I.T.577. With- 
out é» this optative is rare, as rls kéyor; who can tell? A.Ch.595. Cp. 1821 a. 
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INDIRECT (DEPENDENT) QUESTIONS 


2663. Indirect questions are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, indefinite relative pronouns and ad- 
verbs (340, 346), or by certain interrogative particles (2671, 2675). 


2664. The interrogatives of the direct question may be retained 
in an indirect question. But it is more common to use the indefinite 
relatives which (in interrogative sentences) are employed only in 
indirect questions. 

jpwtwy avrovds rhyes elev they asked them who they were X. A.4.5.10 (=rlves 
éoré;), Ho@ruv 8 rt dori 7d rpdyua I asked what the matter was 5.7.23 (= rt 
éore;), ApwTa adrév réocov xpiclov Exo. he asked him how much money he had 
7.8.1 (= récov Exes ;), Wparwv airdy 7d aTpdrevpa érdcov etn they asked him how 
large the army was 4.4.17 (= wécov éorl;), dropOv rot rpdmoiro emt gov Tivd, 
xaragetye. being in doubt whither he should turn, he fled to a hill X.C.38.1.4 
(= Tot rpdwrwpat;), Ader 5é obdels dror crparevovew Dut no one knew where they 
were going to march T. 5. 54 (= wot orparedouer ;). 


2665. The use of the direct interrogatives is a relic of original juxtaposition, 
e.g. eiré wot, wotdy re voulters eto éBeray elvar; tell me, what sort of a thing do you 
think holiness is ? X.M.4.6.2. The interrogative force of the indefinite rela- 
tives is derived, not from any interrogative idea in these words, but from the 
connection in which they stand. 


2666. An indirect interrogative is often used in the same sentence after a 
direct interrogative. Thus, odx of5a ovr’ drd rolov dv rdxous otire Brow by ris 
pedyuv droptyo. ofr’ els motov dv cxdéros drodpaty ot’ brws av els éxupdy xwplov 
drocraly Ido not know with what swiftness of foot nor by fleecing to what quar- 
ter aman might escape nor into what darkness he might run away nor how he 
could withdraw into any stronghold X.A.2.5.7. The direct form precedes less 
often, as ob yap ala@dvopal cov drotov voutpov } rotov Slxatoy Kéyets for Ido not per- 
ceive what you mean by ‘conformable to law’ or what you mean by ‘just’? X. M. 
4. 4,13, 


2667. Two interrogatives may occur in the same sentence without a con- 
nective ; as rs ofdev dota drolois Suvara Kowwwvely; how does he know what letters 
are able to unite with what? P. Soph. 253 a. Cp. 2646. 


2668. After verbs of saying, knowing, seeing, making known, percetving, etc. 
(but not after verbs of asking) the simple relatives are found where the indefi- 
nite relatives (or the interrogatives) might stand in an indirect question. Where 
és is so used, it has the force of ofos (cp. qualis in such questions) ; and rarely 
follows a negative clause, because verbs denoting lack of knowledge are allied in 
meaning to verbs of asking. The usual forms are c.g. ofdd ce és ef and ovk 154 
cedotisel. But we find ofdd ce doris ef and ovx ofdd ce ds ef. Thus, réure... etray 
és Gv he sends . . . telding who he was X.C. 6.1. 46 (here #» represents the point 
of view of the writer), éxédevce .. . detéae 8s etn he ordered him to explain who 
he was D.52. 7, parore yvolns 8s.ef mayest thou never come to know who thow 


\ 
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art 8. O.T. 1068, dpds nudis, doo. doudv; do you see how many there are of us? 
P. R.327 cc. So with the adverbs &pOa, of, 7) ws, 6ber; as Thy ddby E@pater 7 ely 
he tuld where the road was X. A. 4. 5.34. In some cases these sentences may be 
exclamatory (2685). 

a. That the simple relatives are never thus used after verbs of asking indi- 
cates that such clauses are not true indirect questions (as in Latin), and that 
the pronouns have their value as relatives. But some scholars allow an indirect 
question after all these words except és; and others admit no such limitation. 

b. Only in late Greek are the pronouns or adverbs of the indirect form used 
in direct questions. 

c. érws is used occasionally (often in poetry) in the sense of as, Thus, py 
poe Ppdg” drws obk ef caxds tell me not that (lit. how) thou art not vile 8. O. T. 548. 

d. The context must sometimes determine whether a sentence is an indirect 
question or a relative clause. Thus, without the context, od« efxov bro. drocratey 
(X. 11. 3. 5.10) might mean they did not know to whom (= hyvbovr mpds Tlyas) to 
revolt or they had no allies to whom (= mpés ovs).to revolt. But the present or 
aorist optative in relative final clauses is rare; cp. 2554 ¢. 


2669. An indirect question may depend (especially in poetry) on an idea 
involved in the principal verb ; or may depend on a verb to be supplied. Thus, 
Gore uw wdivery rl pfs so that Ian in travail to know thy meaning S. Aj. 794, é1o- 
tépws oby cor... dpéoxe: tn Whatever way it pleases you (sell. pdéws Ay dxovoatpur) 
P. RB. 348 b. / 


2670. The indefinite relative is commonly used when a question is repeated 
by the respondent before his reply. Here you ask? is supplied in thought. 
Thus, A. dddk\arlsydpel; B. boris; wodirgs xpnorés A. But who are you, pray? 
B. Whoam I? an honest burgher Ar. Ach. 504, rds 54; dicw éyd. Bros; ojoe 
how are you? Iwill say; Howamn I? he will say Hippocrates 1,292 ¢. 


2671. Simple indirect questions are introduced by e whether, less 
often by dpa. 

épwrGvres el kpotal elow asking whether they are pirates T. 1. 5, robroy ofc’ 
el $O» xupet ; dost thou know whether he is alive? 8. Ph. 444, qpero atréy ef BAnOeln 
he asked him whether he had been struck X. C. 8. 8. 80 (= éBA7Ons 3), Pdfos el 
retow déoroway euny Tam afraid (about the question) whether I can persuade my 
mistress E. Med. 184 (2284), Swev ap’ odrwoi ylyverar wdvra let us see whether 
everything is thus produced P.Ph.70d. With the deliberative subjunctive : 
éravepouévou Krynowpavros ef kahéon Anuoobévny when Ctesiphon was asking if he 
was to call Demosthenes Aes, 3, 202 (=xarécw ;). 

a. ef has an affirmative force (whether) or a negative force (whether... 
not). The latter is seen e.g. after verbs expressing uncertainty or doubt, as 
after ovk of6a. Thus, ef wey O04 Slxaca morjow, otk ofda I don’t know whether I 
shall do what is right X.A.1.3.5 (i.e. I may possibly not do what is right). 
The assumption is affirmative in 7a éxmdpara . . . otk of8’ ef Kpucdvra rouTwyt 66 
I dowt know whether I must not give the cups to Chrysantas here X. C. 8. 4. 16 
(i.e. I think I shall give them). 

b, The interrogative use of ef is derived from the conditivunl meaning 7, as 
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in ob d€ ppdoa et we cadces but do thou tell me whether thou wili save me A 83 
(i.e. ‘if thou wilt save me, tell me so’), 

2672. éav rarely, if ever, means whether, even after verbs of eramining, con- 
sidering (cxorG éoxevdunv, xa8opS), where its use is best explained by 2354. 
In form such conditional sentences often approach closely to indirect questions. 
Thus, cp. oxévar .. . éav dpa xat cot cuvdoxq darep éuol consider ij (in case that, 
on the chance that) you too agree with me (P. Ph. G40) with cxéfacde ef &pa 
ToUTO . . . wemorjKaow ol BapBapo consider whether the barbarians have (not) 
done this XK. A, 3.2.22. Cp. dvapumrioxerOar éav adn0% Néyw to recall to your 
recollection tf J speak the truth And. 1.37. 

a. Some scholars maintain that, in Greek, if was at an early period confused 
with whether in such sentences as elut yap és Srdptyy . . . vdsror wevodpevos 
marpos pldov, Hv wou dxobew Strictly for I will go to Sparta to inquire about the 
return of my dear father, in the hape that I may hear of it 8 359. When the con- 
ditional clause was attached to revedpevos, Hy acquired (it is claimed) the force of 
whether. Cp. dxere nevoduevos ... et (v.l. #) wou ér’ etgs he had gone to tnquire 
whether you were still living v415. Cp. German ob, once meaning if, now whether. 


2673. Homer has qy, ef xe, af xe with the subjunctive after verbs of Anowing, 
seeing, saying (but not after verbs of asking). Such cases belong under 2354 b. 


2674. wu) issometimes translated by whether after verbs of sear and caution ; 
but such dependent clauses with uj are not indirect questions (22214). After 
verbs of seeing, considering and the like (690, évvooduat, évOiuotum, cxord) mr 
is properly a conjunction and not the interrogative particle. In such clauses 
there is an idea of purpose or desire to prevent something or a notion of fear 
that something ¢s or may be done. Thus, dpovrigw wh xpdrirrov 7 por ctyav Tam 
considering whether tt is not best for ime to be silent X. M. 4. 2.39, dpGuer uy 
Nixias oteral re héyeww let us see whether Nicias is of the opinion that he is saying 
something important P. Lach. 196c. That uA does not properly mean whether 
not (indirect question) is clear from the fact that, in these clauses, it is not used 
of something that is hoped for. Cp. 2676 b. 


INDIRECT ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


2675. Indirect alternative questions are introduced by the parti- 
cles signifying whether ... or: mérepov (érepa) .. . 4, ete... 
etre, ad. . - a... ere, See also under Particles. 

a. mérepov (wérepa) ... 4: Thus, deypdra ror Kopor rérepov Botdoero péverr 7} 
dmiévat she asked Cyrus whether he wanted to stay or go away X.C. 1.3.15, 
Oaupdgw mérepa ws xpar Gv Bagtheds altel ra bwha } ws Sea Gidlav dGpa I wonder 
whether the king asks for our arms as a conqueror or as gifts on the plea of 
Sriendship X&. A. 2.1.10. 

N.—brepov . . . # may denote that the second alternative is more impor- 
tant than the first. aérepov is omitted when the introductory clause contains 
the adjective mérepos (X.C. 1. 3.2). 

b. etre. . . elve gives equal value to each alternative. Thus, ryp oxnépw 
worbueda etre apedlay ere PAdBny Tapéxer let us make the inquiry whether it pro- 
duces benefit or injury P. Phae. 237 d. 
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N. 1.—In Homer ceive... eire (ef re. . . ef re) almost always retains the 
meaning either . . . or (AGS). . 

N. 2, — The first. e¢re is rarely omitted in prose, as médus elre [SiGral reves a 
State or certain individuals P. L. 864a; more often in poetry, as Adyouoey ef’ 
Epyoort by words ur deeds 8.0. T.517, 

c. el... 4 indicates that the second alternative is preferable or more 
probable. Thus, jpdra ef abrots rots dvipdot orévdotro rots loo. Kal drriotory, # 
kal rots &ddocs €oouvro orovial he asked whether he was making a truce merely 
with the individual men who were coming and going or whether the truce would 
be with the rest as well X. A. 2.3.7. 

d. ci... etre is like etre . . . ere. Thus, ef & 7? dotly %upiryos yurh er’ 
ody ddwhev, elSévat Bovrolued’ &v we should like to know whether the lady is still 
altve or dead Ei. Alc. 140. 

e. 4 (ne)... F Che) occurs in Homer, as Udp’ €d cl5G Fé véov peOdres FH Kal 
mwarpiids doo: Eetvos that I may know well whether thou art newly a visitor or 
art actually an ancestral guesi-friend a 175. Cp. 2661. a... 4 is doubtful in 
Attic. 


THE NEGATIVES IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


2676. The negative of the direct forin is usually preserved in 
indirect questions. 


eloopar. .. ToTEpoy 6 Exwy atrd odk ebdaluor dorly # etvdatuwr I shall know 
whether its possessor ts happy or not P. 1.354 0, ove of8' dws pd robro cal wh O35 
LI know not how Iam to say this and not to say it W.1. A. 643 (=7ds ph 64;). 

a. Indirect single questions introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs, usually have ot. 

b. w appears after verbs of seeing, considering and the like (oxord, 6pa, 
évvootpat, évOipotuac) when there is an idea of purpose or desire to prevent some- 
thing.’ Thus, épGre.. . dry rpéry xdddora duuveto Ge adrovs Kal pire KaTappory- 
cavres Eapxtor AnPojoer be Th. consider how you may hest defend yourselves and 
may netther be caught off your guard through contempt, etc. T.6.83, So also 
with the potential optative with dv; as ri of» ob cxomobuer ws av abr Gy wy diapap- 
tdvopev; why then do we not consider how we may avoid mistaking them? X.M. 
3.1.10. Indirect questions with w# thus belong under yx with verbs of fear and 
apprehension, where 7 is the negative of the will Cp. 2674. 

c. Indirect questions introduced by ef have od or uj. Thus, fpero roy SRpov 
el ot« aloxivorvro he asked the people whether they were not ashamed Aes. 1.84, 
Hperd pe... el uh péuynuar he asked me whether I did not remember 2. 86. 

d. In relative clauses joined by cal and standing in an indirect question (what 
+.. and what not), 4) must be used when the verb is to be supplied with the 
second clause ; but when the verb is repeated, either w4,or od if the antecedent 
is definite, may be used. Thus, dayryvdexouccy a Te SUvavra xal & ph they distin- 
guish between what they can do and what they cannot X. M.4. 2. 26, oicfa... 
ordécot Te Hpoupol ixavol elo kat drdooe wh elory YOu know how many garrisons are 
advantageously situated and how many are not 3.6.10. The antecedent is 
definite in drédecker ods xph Snunyopety cal obs od de? Aéyery €v TO Shipp he showed 
who must speak in the assembly and who must not speak before the people Aes. 1.27. 
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e. As the second member of an alternative question introduced by ed, or not 
is either # of or ® wh. Thus, cxordpuev el uty apérer } of let us consider 
whether it is proper for us or not P. R. 451d, viv Zuabov 6 Aéyers* ef Be aAnOes F 
pH, Tepitouar pabely now I have made out what you mean; and Iwill try to make 
out whether it ts true or not 339 a. 

f. A shift from y#4 to od in sequent alternative indirect questions appears to 
be due to the desire to attain variety. Thus, od def pas ex ray 708 Karayépou 
Abywy Tods vbuous KaTapavOdvery, ef KaXGS iydy xetvrar B ur, GAN’ éx Tay vouwy rods 
Tod KaTyybpou NOyous, ef dpGds Kat vouluws ivas diddoxover 7d Tpaype Fov you must 
not start from the pleas of the accuser to icarn whether your laws have been estab- 
lished well or not, but you must start from the laws to learn whether his pleas set 
forth the case fairly and legally or not Ant. 5.14. Cp, Ant. 6. 2, Is. 8.9, D. 20. 
83. Some scholars hold that od here lays stress on a negative fact or on some- 
thing conceived as a negative fact, and that 4 puts the “neenan SRStECHy a as a 
mere conception. 


MOODS IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


2677. The moods and tenses of indirect questions follow the same 
rules as govern clauses in indirect discourse. The person may be 
changed. 

After primary tenses, the mood and tense of the direct question 
are retained (indicative, past indicative with dv, deliberative sub- 
junctive, potential optative with dy). 

After secondary tenses, the mood and tense of the direct form 
may be retained or the optative may be used instead. The latter 
is more common. But a past indicative with d always remains 
unchanged. 

a. Direct Form Retained. — woddees éoxére: 7l Siaddpe: uavlas duadla he often 
considered tn what respect ignorance differed from madness X. M. 1.2. 50, yropetro 
Te Tojoe he was uncertain what to do X.A.7.3.29 (= 7! rovtow, deliberative 
future, 1916), éBovdredovro etre kataxatowow ... etre re GAO XpHowrrac they delib- 
erated whether they should burn them or dispose of them in some other manner 
7.2.4 (=xaraxatewper, xpnrdpeda ;), iodtnce. . . Too dy ior Ipdtevov he asked 
where he could see Prozenus X. A. 2.4.15 (= mod dy tOoqu;). 

b, Optative: dpero et ris euod efn copdrepos he asked whether any one was wiser 
than IP. A. 21a (= éo7t;), 8 re 5€ roijooe od Steatunve he did not announce pub- 
licly what he was going todo X. A. 2.1.23 (= Tl rochow;), Tov bedy ernpdrer ci 
mapadotey Kopivbiows thy wédcy they questioned the god whether they should surren- 
der the city to the Corinehians T. 1.25 (=mapadduev;). Here rapadctey might 
represent the aorist indicative, but that tense is usually retained to avoid con- 
fusion (exceptionally jpdra 7. rdédower X.C.2. 3.19; cp. X. A.6. 3.25, D. 50. 
55). An imperfect relatively anterior to the time of the main verb is retained 
in D. 30.19. 

c. A dubitative subjunctive in an indirect question, when dependent on an 
optative, may be attracted into the optative; as fdeyes... dre ote ay Fyois 
eddy 8 re Xp@o cavT gs you were saying that if you went out you would not know 
what to do with yourself P. Cr. 45 b (=7l xpSuar euavrs ;). 
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d. Homer has the optative for the indicative due to indirect discourse only in 
indirect questions ; as elporro rés ely cat wéder Eau they asked whu he was and 
whence he had come p 368. See 2624 c¢. 


2678, After a secondary tense the mood of a direct question may be 
retained (usually for vividness) in the same sentence with the mood of 
an indirect question (cp. 2632). Thus, duoto Foav Oaupdterw Soe more tpéporras 
oi "EAAnves kal ri dv vB %xover they seemed to be wondering to what direction the 
Greeks would turn and what they had in mind X. A. 8.5.18, #oero & re Gavpd fo 
kat dréoo. air Gy reOviowy he asked what it was that he was astonished at and how 
many of them were dead 'T.3. 113 (=r baupdfets, wooo reOvaeur;). 

a. In some cases there is no apparent reason (apart from desire for variety) 
for this use of the indicative and optative in the same sentence. Sometimes the 
indicative may ask for a statement of fact, the optative request an opinion of the 
person questioned. 


2679. Parallel to 2624 are cases like Ydee Srov Zero 4 émisrody he knew 
where the letter had been put X.C. 2.2. 9. 


ANSWERS TO YES AND NO QUESTIONS 


2680. Yes and No questions may be answered in various ways, ¢.g.: 

a. By repeating the verb or another emphatic word with or without one or 
more confirmative adverbs. Thus, gys ov dyelow rodirny elvas, dv ob éraivels, A 
dv éyd; pyul yap ofv do you assert .that the citizen whom you approve ts better 
than the one Lapprove 2? Ido say so X. M. 4. 6.14, ofc 0 ofv & Adfar gor. .. O€AW; 
ove of8a dost thou know what I fain would tell thee? No. E. Hee, 999. 

b. By éya, éywye, ok éyd, otk éywye, sometimes with vy Ala or wa Ala, 

c. Yes may be expressed by val, val ua rdv Ala, pddiora, pyul, rdvu ye, rdvu 
Hey oby,,€8 ye, €ore Taira, €oriv ovrws, ddAnOF Meyers, AdnOdorara, dpOds ye, Kops54, etc. 

No may be expressed by o#, obk éoriv, ob Siva, ot pa Ala, ovdayds, of Paue, uh 
yap, WKuoTa, Rxiord ye, etc. 

d. In the form of a question : rf why; rl ydp; adda Th; ws; widen; was yap ot; 


EXGLAMATORY SENTENCES 


2681. Direct (independent) exclamatory sentences with a verb 
expressed (or easily supplied) are formed 


2682. (I) By the relative pronouns ofos, doos, or by the relative 
adverb és in exclamations of wonder. The sentences introduced by 
these words are commonly associated with vocatives or interjections. 
Cp. 340. 

ofa rails, & éraipe what are you about, my friend! P.EButh. 15c, 8 dln ..., 
olny reprwhiy Geol Hyayor és réde Saya friends, such sport the gods have brought 
into this house! 037, bony tyes thy Sbvamy how great your power is! Ar, Pl, 748, 
& rarre, 6a mparyyara Exes oh grandfather, how much trouble you have! X.C. 
1.3.4, & didraQ? Aipov, bs a arivdfe: marip, oh dearest Haemon, how thy father 


insults thee | $8. Ant. 572, os doreios 6 dvOpwros how charming the man is! 
P. Ph, 116 d. 
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a. Exclamatory os may be the relative as; but if it is the demonstrative os, 
it means properly not how but so. Cp. 2998, 

b. Double oles (exclamation within an exclamation) marks a strong contrast 
(cp. 2646) in direct and indirect exclamations. Thus, ofa mpis ofwy dvdpov 
racxw what I suffer and at the hands of what men! S. Ant.942, ard offs... 
aby yuaros Toi mparou és olay Teheurhy Kal rareviryra adixato fron what boasting 
at first they had come to what a humiliating end T.7.75. Triple ofos in Gorgias, 
Helen 10. 

c. Cp. 2647 for such sentences as olfiv @yidvav TH Edioas what a viper is 
this woman whom thou hast begotten ! BE. lon 1262. 

d. otp’ os is common in expressions of impatience, anger, pity, grief, or fear; 
as ofp’ ws xarayedgs ah me, how you mack me ! Ar. Nub. 1238, ot? as Zoucas ye 
Thy Blkny idetv ah me, how thou seemest all too late to see the right! 8. Ant, 1270, 
ofu’ Gs bédouKxa ah me, how I fear ? Ar. Pax 173. 


2683. (II) By the infinitive (2015, 2036). 


2684. Direct exclamations without a verb may be expressed by 
the vocative or nominative (1288) or by the genitive of cause (1407). 


2685. Indirect (dependent) exclamations form subordinate clauses 
in sentences which, taken as a whole, are statements (2575. 4). They 
are introduced by olos, dcos, ofws, ds, of, va. The negative is od. It 
is often difficult to distinguish between indirect exclamations and 
indirect questions introduced by ofes or éa0s. But observe that 
dependent exclamations are not introduced by the direct interroga- 
tives oles, zdcos, wis, etc., nor by the indefinite relatives dzotos, 
brdoos, orws, ete., both of which classes of words may stand in 
indirect questions. 

a. déroios in L. 80. 4 and érécos in P.G.522a are suspected. 

b. The introductory verb is sometimes omitted ; as 6 wiapdraros, ty’ drodédt- 
xev oh the rascal { (to think) where he crept in / Ar. Vesp. 188." 


2686. Dependent exclamatory clauses follow, as regards mood 
and tense, the same rules as govern indirect questions (2677). An 
original indicative remains unchanged after primary tenses of verbs 
followed by a finite mood, but may become optative after secondary 
tenses on the principle of indirect discourse. 

a. Indicative: ofoy dvipa Aéyers év xivdivy civar what a noble man you say is 
tn danger ! P. Th.142b, oxémes . . . WY Fee: rod Geod pavretpyara judge to what 
the oracles of the god have come 8.0. T.953 (cp. & GeGr pavredpara, ty’ doré 946), 
rls obk older € olwy sunpopdr els Sony eddatporlay karéornoay; who does not know 
into what good fortune they came and after what sufferings ? 1.6, 42, évOvpobuevor 
écov mhoty . . . dwecréXRovro reflecting on how long a voyage they were on the 
point of being sent T. 6.30, évvonddvres old re wdoxovow brd Ter ’Acouplwy Kal 
or. viv rebvaly 6 doxur alr&y reflecting what they were suffering at the hands of 
the Assyrians and that their ruler was now dead X.C. 4.2. 8. 

b. Optative : S:abewbuevos adr dy bony per xdpav Kal olay Exorey observing how 
great the extent of their country was and how excellent its quality X.A.3.1.19, 
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émdecxtvres ola en ] aropla pointing out what their difficulty was 1. 3. 18. 
See also 2687. 


2687. Verbs and other words of emotion (praise, blame, wonder, etc.) and 
the expression of its results are often followed by a dependent exclamatory clause 
with ofos, dros, as, etc. Here a causal sentence would have rc rotofros, dre roood- 
tos, 67: ovrws, Yinglish generally introduces such clauses by considering, think- 
ang, upon the reflection how, etc. Thus, 70’ af vbv diw dworesduev, baoa yu’ Zopyas 
therefore I think now thou shalt in turn atone for all thou hast done unto me 
© 399, dwékdGov... Thy Euavrod roxy, olov dvipds éralpou éorepnuévos elgv I bewailed 
my fate considering what a companiun I had lost (direct = ofov avipds éralpov 
(8vros) éorépnuot) P.Ph.117¢, udxap & Drpeplades, avrés 7’ %hvs as capds yoior 
rov vibv Tpépers oh happy Strepsiades, how wise you are yourself and what a son 
you have ! Ar. Nub. 1206, 76 yipas turotety 8rwy caxdy oplow aitiov they rehearse 
how many evtis old age occasions them P.R.829b, edédaluwv por dvnp épalvero 

« ws dde@s kai yevvalws érehedra the man seemed to me to be happy so fearlessly 
and nobly did he die P. PL. 58e, gra ye ras ebruylas roy rpéoBuv, of peréory 
Enp@v rebrwr I envy the old fellow his fortune, how (lit. whither) he has 
changed his arid ways Ar. Vesp. 1451. 


NEGATIVE SENTENCES 


2688, The simple negative particles are oj and py. of is the 
negative of fact and statement, and contradicts or denies ; pH is the 
negative of the will and thought, and rejects or deprecates. The 
difference between the simple negatives holds true also of their 
compounds ovre pujre, ob8€ pundéZ, otde’s pydeis, ete. 

a. ra obx Uvra is that which does not exist independently of any opinion of 
the writer: rad otk éyra hoyoroe’y to fabricate what does not actually extst 
And, 3.35. 7a wh Orra is that which is regarded as not existing, that which is 
dependent on the opinion of the writer, the whole sum of things that are out- 
side of actual knowledge: ra pi) ébr7a ode Sparat obre yivwbonerae that which does 
not exist is neither seen nor known Hippocrates, de arte § 2; cp. 7rd wh by 
P. R. 478 b. 

b. The rarer otyt (ot-xf) denies with greater emphasis than of The form 
pyxert 20 longer is due to the analogy of obk-ére. 


2689. y4 as the negative of will and thought is used in various expressions 
involving emotion, as commands, prohibitions, wishes, hopes, prayers, petitions, 
promises, oaths, asseverations, and the like ; in expressions marking condition, 
purpose, effort, apprehension, cautious assertion, surmise, and fear; in setting 
forth ideality, mere conceptions, abstractions as opposed to reality or to defi- 
nite facts; in marking ideas as general and typical ; when a person or thing 
is to be characterized as conceived of rather than real. — 44 is used not merely 
when the above notions are apparent but also when they are latent. Greek 
often conceives of a situation as marked by feeling where English regards it as 
one of fact; and hence uses yo where we should expect ov. 

a. wy corresponds to the Sanskrit prohibitive particle ma, which in the Rig 
Veda is used with the independent indicative of an augmentiess aorist or imper- 
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fect which has the force of the subjunctive ; rarely with the optative. In later 
Sanskrit mé was used with the subjunctive, optative, and imperative. 

b. ## was originally used only in independent clauses; but later was employed, 
in subordinate clauses, and with dependent infinitives and participles. On the 
origin of aA as a conjunction, see 2222. In Homer m7 is used especially with the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative (i¢. in commands and wishes) ; rarely 
with the indicative (in p4 pedro, in oaths, in questions, after verbs of fearing 
referring to a past event); with the infinitive wien used for the imperative after 
a verb of saying, etc. when the infinitive expresses a command or a wish, and 
when a dependent infinitive is used in an oath; with the participle only in con- 
nection with a command (& 48) or a wish (3 684). 

ce. In later Greek (Polybius, Lucian, Dio Chrysostomus, etc.) pj has en- 
croached on ov, generally by extension of usages occurring rarely in the classical 
language. Thus Lucian has yj after causal os, dr:, diér1, eel; in relative clauses 
(sometimes ofdéy éoriy dr: ph); with participles of cause (even dre yh) or of 
coucession ; with participles without the article following an adjective ; with 
the infinitive after verbs of saying and thinking. é7t uj appears in indirect dis~ 
course (complete or partial) where the classical language would use the infinitive 
or ére with the optative or os with the participle ; so after verbs of saying and 
thinking, after verbs of emotion, and even after verbs of knowing. 


POSITION OF od AND 47} 


2690. of and py are generally placed before the word they nega- 
tive; but may follow, when emphasis is laid on a particular word, 
as il contrasts. : 

brohdBy 6¢ wndeis but let no one suppose T. €. 84, of @ arparyyol ébyyor pév 
o8, ovvexddecay 8€ and the generals did not lead them out, but called them 
bogether X. A. 6, 4.20, Evppayor eyerducda ove ért karadoudicee TOy ‘EANQVWY 
*AOyvalots, GAN’ ex’ Ereudepdoe dard rod Mjdou rots “EXXyorr we became allies, not 
to the Athenians, for the purpose of enslaving the Greeks, but to the Greeks for 
the purpose of freeing them from the Mede T,3.10, dmddotro per wh perish indeed 
—imay he not Ti. Med. 83. ; 

a. A contrast must be supplied in thought when the negative precedes the 
article, a relative, a conjunction, or a preposition. Thus, ef 6@ mept judy 
yracecbe wy ra elkora but if you pass upon us a sentence that is uajust T. 3. 57, 
Torenety 5 wh pds dpolay dvrimapackevny ddvvaro. unable to carry on a war 
against a power dissimilar in character to their own 1.141, dpvrodueba Tobs 
woheplous ove eis waxpiv we shall shortly (lit. in no long time) punish the enemy 
X. C. 5. 4.21, of card xbopor disorderly B 214. 

b. The order of the parts of a negative compound may be reversed for strong 
emphasis ; as @7’ ov« Sv (= ovkére Sy) S. Tr. 161, play od (= ovdenlar) Hdi. 8. 119. 

c. The negative may be placed in front of an infinitive when English trans- 
fers it to another verb in the sentence; as ef BovdAdued” ayers wy wpoomworeio Gat 
woheuety abroy tuty if we wish to assume that he is not waging war with us 
D, 8.58, quads off? évavrwOjvar émirpémers you do not permit us even to take up 
our quarters X. A. 7. 7.8 (= obk émerpémes = Kwdbeis), ; 

GREEK GRAM. — 39 
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od ADHERESCENT 


2691. od adherescent (or privative) placed before a verb (or other 
single word) uot merely negatives the meaning of the simple verb 
but gives it an opposite meaning, the two expressing a single negative 
idea; as ov dope I deny, I vefuse (not I say not). ob dyyu 18 preferred 
to dypi od as nego is preferred to aio non. 


2692. Adherescent ot is especially common with verbs of saying 
or thinking, but occurs also with many verbs of will or desire. In 
such cases od goes Closely with the leading verb, forming a quasi- 
compound ; whereas it belongs in sense to a following infinitive if an 
infinitive depends ou the leading verb. In Latin actual composition 
has taken place in nego, nescio, nequeo, nolo. 


odk Edn lévar he refused to go KX. A. 1.3.8, of d&ow eivar Addny 656» they say 
that there is no other road 4.1.21 (cp. ys Rot; yes or no ? P. A. 274), rivas 
& odk @ero Sety Aéyerr; who were those whom he thought ought not to speak ? 
Aes. 1.28, & od« eave quads . . . roelty what you forbid us to do X.C.1.3. 10, 
ovx agit... pevyorra rinwpetoGar he said that it was not right to avenge himself 
on an exile T. 1. 186. 

a. So with of daw and od Pdoxw deny, refuse (= draprotpar), ovx ofouat, ob 
vopifw, ob box, ov« €6 and ov Kehetw forbid (veto), ove die@ regard as unworthy, 
do not expect that, refuse, obx tmurxvoipar refuse, ob mpooroodpar dissimuia, ov 
cupfovrevu dissuade, advise not to, obk é0€w am unwilling, obx érawa disapprove. 
This association often persists in participles, as obx éOy, ovx ¢@é\wy. Tomer has 
of gym, dnl ob, and od dn od. 


2693. od with the principal verb may be equivalent in sense to 4% with a de- 
pendent infinitive; as od cupBovretwy Répin orpareverOa érl rhyy “EAAdSa advising 
Xerxes not to march against Greece (= cvpBovredwv yh orpareverdar) Hat. 7.46. 


2694. Analogous to this use with verbs is the use of od with 
adjectives and adverbs. 


obx édbyor = ool, otk EAdyicTos = péyioros, oby Frrov = paddov, obx Hora = 
parLCTA, ot Kaas basely, obk ddarhs famous, obk exiTws unreasonably, ob Tepi 
Bpaxéwy on important matters (cp. 2690 a), regularly ob rdévy not at all, as ob 
awdyy yarerby easy. : 


2695. The origin of adherescent o¢ is to be found partly in the unwillingness 
of the early language to use the negative particle with the infinitive, partly in 
the preference for a negative rather than a positive assertion, and to the disin- 
clination to make a strong positive statement (Jitotes, as in some of the cases 
of 2694), and partly in the absence of negative compounds, the development of 
which in adjectives and participles (2071 a) was in turn restricted by the use of 
adherescent od. 


2696. Adherescent od is often found in a protasis with « and in 
other constructions where we expect m7. 
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el 5° droorivar APnvalwy odk HOedjoaper . . ., obK Adcxoduer but if we refused to 
revolt from the Athenians, we were not doing wrong T.3. 55, el ob« égs if thou 
Sorbiddest 8. Aj. 1131 (= ef kwdteis), ef wy Ipdtevoy obx dreddtarro, éodbncay dv 
of it had not been that they did not receive Proxenus, they would have been saved 
D. 19. 74, ef wey 08 woddol Fioay if they were few L. 13.62 (emended by some to 
oby uh). av ov is rare, as ddy Te od Pire day Te Hire both if you deny it and if 
you admit it P. A. 25 b (ep. L. 18. 76, D. 26. 24). 


2697. But uy} often does not yield to od, as dv 7’ éyd 06 dy re uh GO both tf I 
assent and if Ido not D. 21. 205, otk ofS? 82ws PG roiro cal uy 6G I know not how 
i shall say this and not say it E.I. A. 648, day wh... dive D.16.12, and in 
many cases where #4 goes closely with the following word, as ef é5ldov xploww Kal 
BY adypetro if he were granting a trial and not taking tt away D. 23. 91. 

ov AFTER ef (édv) 

2698. od is sometimes found in clauses introduced by «i (ééyv). 

a. When ov is adherescent (2696). 

pb. When there is an emphatic assertion of fact or prohability, as where a 
direct statement is quoted. Thus, ef 5¢ odééy Qudprnral wo. if (as I have shown) 
no error has been committed by me And. 1.33, ef, ws viv pjve, ob Taperxedacro 
Uf, as he will presently assert, he had not made preparations D, 54.29. Cp. X.A. 
1.7.18, quoted in 2790. 

c. When ¢ (dav) is used instead of 87: that (because) after verbs of emotion 
(2247). Thus, py Oavpdogs ef roAAG Tv elpnudvwv ob mpére cor do not be sur- 
prised tf much of what has been said does not apply to you 1.1.44. Here ua is 
possible. : : 

d. When «? (éd») approaches the idea of éred since (cp. 2246, 2998 b). So ei 
rotabe... ob ordpye: rarip of (since) their father has ceased to love these children 
E. Med. 88 (often explained as od adlierescent). Here yu is possible. 

e. When a single e introduces a bimembered protasis as a whole, the uév 
clause and the 6¢ clause of that protasis may have od. Such bimembered prot- 
ases ofteu. depend on a preceding apodosis introduced by alexpdy, drorov, Sevdv, 
Oavpacrdor éort (ay etn) and like expressions of emotion (c). Thus, eir’ od aloxpév 
+. 170 pee Apyelir wrHOo0s obk EPoBYOn Thy Aaxedatuovluv dpxiv ..., byets b¢ Byres 
"AOnvaio: BdpBapov dvOpwrov PoShcer Ge; is it not then disgraceful, if it is true that 
whereas the Argive commons did not fear the empire of the Lacedaemonians, 
you, who are Athenians, are going to be afraid of a barbarian ? D. 15.23, alexpdy 
yap, el warhp pév e&etrev dpiryas, 6 8" &vdp’ ev’ ob} Suvjoerar kravely for it is disgrace- 
Sul that, whereas the father destroyed the Phrygians, the other (the son) is not 
going to be able to destroy one foe E, El. 336, Secvdy dy etn, ef of pév dxelvwv Ebp- 
waxos drt Sovrcle 79 alrGy (xpyuara) pépovres ob« dmepobawy, fuels b¢ el TE... 
abrol oSterGar ovx dpa Saravirouer tt would be strange if, whereas their allies 
will not fail to pay tribute for their own enslavement, we on the other hand will 
not expend it for the purpose of saving ourselves T. 1.121. 

N. 1.— The second member of such protases has od if the verb stands in the 
indicative, but u# (in classical Greek) if the verb is in the optative. In Aes. 2, 
157 0d kardoyoun is due to indirect discourse, 
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N. 2, —In such sentences ef may (1) have a conditional force in both clauses, 
as L, 30. 16, 81.24; (2) have a conditional force in the second member, but the 
force of éref in the first member, as L, 20. 36, Is.14.52; (3) have the force of 
ézel in the first member, and that of dr: in the second member, as J). 8. 55, Aes. 3. 
242; (4) have the force of 57: in both members, as T.1. 35, 1. 121, X. C. 7. 5. 84. 

f. A bimembered clause introduced by ef may contain a negative clause with 
od directly opposed to a positive clause; as ef 5¢ 7G pév, rots 8° of D. 23.128. 

g. ef whether in simple and alternative indirect questions takes either ov or 
4 (2676 oc, €). 

2699. Homer has «i and the indicative with od (12 times) when the subordi- 
nate clause precedes the main clause; but usually ef uj, when the subordinate 
clause follows. Thus, ef 6¢ yor od relsover Body émraxé duoiPryy, Stoopac els Ala 
but if they will not pay a fitting compensation for the cattle, I will go down to 
Hades yu 382, €v0a xev Apyelouiy bréppopa voeros érix On, el wh AOnvalny Hon pds 
piOoyv Zevrev then in that case the return of the Argives had been accomplished 
against fate, if Hera had not spoken a word to Athena B 155. 

a. The Homeric eé od with the indicative has been explained either as a reten- 
tion of the original use, uw with that mood being an extension through the anal- 
ogy of the subjunctive and optative; or because od went with the predicate, 
whereas uu was closely attached to et. 

2700. Homer las ¢ od (adherescent) with the subjunctive in ef 8 dv... ox 
Cdwow T 289, ef dé x... ob« elgur T 139. 

2701. Herodotus has a few cases of ef od with the indicative, as 6.9; jy od 
with the subjunctive is doubtful (6. 133). 


. GENERAL RULE FOR p7 
2702, yy stands : 


. With the imperative. 

. In clauses with ei, éév (exceptions, 2698). 
With the subjunctive, except after ay lest, when od is 
used. ; 

With the optative, except after px} lest, or when the 
optative has dy or is in indirect discourse. 

With the infinitive, except in indirect discourse. 

With participles when they have a conditional or 
general force. 


Oo wh 


od AND py WITH THE INDICATIVE AND OPTATIVE 
SIMPLE SENTENCES AND INDEPENDENT CLAUSES 
2703. Statements (2153) expressed by simple sentences and inde- 


pendent clauses take ot. Direct questions take either od or uy (2651). 
The independent future indicative has jy only in questions. 


2704. In wishes y# is used with the indicative ({780-1781) or the 
optative (1814, cp. 2156). 
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elGe ce wyror’ cidouav would that I had never scen thee S.0.7.1218, phot’ 
Bperov Aurety Thy Uebpor world that I had never left Scyrus S. Ph 969. 

wh fanv may T not live Ay. Ey. 883, dvacdys ot’ elul ujre yevoluny I neither 
am nor may I become shameless 1.8.68, otr? av Suvaluny pir’ éxwraluny Meyer 
neither could I tell nor may I be capable of telling S. Ant. 686. 

a. That Sedov takes ny, not of, shows that it has lost to a certain extent its 
verbal nature. In late Greck it even became a particle like eve. 

b. Indirect expressions of wishing with rds dv and the optative (1832), Bov- 
roluny dv (1827), éBovdouny (dy) with the infinitive, take od (1782, 1789). 

c. The use is the same in dependent clauses; as dred} 8’ ad piror’ dpedre 
(cvpBFvat) cuveBy but when that happened which I would had never happened 
D. 18. 320. 


‘SUBORDINATE CLAUSES IN THE INDICATIVE OR OPTATIVE 


2705. In subordinate clauses py or od is used. 


a. Final clauses have uj, as dldos éBovdero elvac Tots péyiora Suvauévots, tya 
ddixGy py Sideln dixny he wished to be on friendly terms with men in power in 
order that he might not pay the penalty for his wrong-doing X. A. 2. 6.21, eee 
7a évéxupa TéTe AaBetv, ws und’ ei EBoddETO E5bvaro étararay quoted in 2185 c. 

b. Object clauses with érws after verbs of effort have uh, as dpdrTit’? srws 
padev dvdfiov ris Tins Tabrys wpalers sce to it that you do nothing unworthy of 
this honour 1.2.57, éreuédero drws whre dotroe upre Arorol wore tcowro he took 
care that they should never be without food or drink X. C. 8. 1. 48. 

c. Conditional clauses regularly have uw. Thus, ef yi ipels Gere, erropevducda 
ay érl Baoihéa Uf you had not come, we should be marching against the king 
K.A.2.1.4, obdk dredelrero atrot, ef uy te dvayxatoy en he never loft him unless 
there was some necessity for it X.M. 4.2.40. So in concessive clauses (2369). 
On o% adherescent in conditional clauses see 2696. 

d. Relative Clauses, if conditional, have od with a definite antecedent, ya with 
an indefinite antecedent (2505). y# is thus used when the case in question is 
typical of a class (u4 ‘ generic’), Thus, rpoonpalvovecy & Te xp} moteiy cal & ov xpH 
they signify beforehand what one must do and what not X. C.1.6.46, & uy ofda 
ovdé olouar etddvar what I do not know, I do not even think I know P.A. 21d. 

N. 1.— Homer has és (80s) of with the indicative (uy B 301). 

N. 2, od is regular in relative clauses when an opposition is expressed 
(T. 1.11.2), and when a negative clause precedes; as oix toriv doris (drws) of, 
obdels Barts od, etc. (X.C.1, 4,25, X. A, 2.4.3). ; 

e. The expression rovotros, $s (Soris, etc.), when preceded by a negative, 
takes o¥; aS Tapsetov wndevi elvar undéy Tovolrov, eis 8 od mas 6 BovdAbuevos efoeor it 
is necessary that xo one shail have (such) a storchouse that anybody who pleases 
may not enter itt P.R.416d. But even when no negative precedes, we have 
ot’, when the relative clause makes an assertion or defines attributively; as 
cuyypapeds T&y NOywv . . . rowobros, ofos oddels dos yéyove Such a writer of 
speeches as no one had been 1.15.35. When the antecedent is general or is 
thought of in respect of its character we have pj; a8 BovdnGels roodrov wyqueioy 
karahirety, 6 wh THs dvOpwrivys gUacws érriv wishing to leave behind him such a 
memorial as would surpass human nature I. 4. 89; cp. 2705 g. 
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f. Relative clauses of purpose take uj, as @addocioy éxpiar’, évda prjmor’ 
elodperd’ ert cast me vut into the sea where ye may never see me more S,.0.T. 
1411, kptpao’ éaurqy, EvOa pH Tis ciclo. hiding herself where no one might see 
her 8S. ‘Tr. 903. 

g. Clauses with a relative pronoun referring to an antecedent thought of in 
Tespect of its character (of such a sort) take uy. The use of »4 characteristic 
comes from the generic meaning of maj, te. the antecedent is not regarded 
simply as a person who does something but as a person of such a nature as, one 
who typifies a class. In such cases és uw} may refer to a definite person or thing. 
So especially in relative clauses of cause and result, which ordinarily take ov. 
Thus, radalrwpos dpa ris ob ye &vOpwros el... , ure Geol warp@ol eiot prjre 
iepd a wretched being art thou then, who hast neither ancestral gods nor shrines 
P. Eu. 302 b, yudloacde rowira ef Sy undéwore buey peraperjoe pass such a vote 
that you will never repent of tt And.3.41, rotatra Aéyey ... , ols pydels av 
veperhoa to use language at which no one could feel just resentment D. 21,161, 
6... pndey by éudcds the man who would not take an oath 54.40. Sophocles 
is especially fond of the generic yj. 

h. Consecutive clauses (and consecutive relative clauses) with dare take ov 
with the indicative and optative. Thus, (Aaxedarudyior) els To07’ dt Anorlas HrOoy 
aor? atx éfjpxecey abrots tye rhy xara yav dpx4v the Lacedaemonians became 
so insatiate in their desires that they were not satisfied with their empire on the 
land 1.12.108, dor’ ove av airdy yrupicap’ av eioiddy, so that I should not 
recognize him, if I were to see him E. Or. 379. On rocofiros bs ot see 2705 e. 

i, Oaths and protestations in the indicative with «# express a solemn denial 
or refusal, or repudiate a charge. Thus, torw viv Zeds .. . uh peév rots trou 
dvnp éroixjoerat dddos let Zeus now know (i.e. I swear by Zeus) that no other 
man shall mount these horses K 329, wi rhy’Adpodirgy . . . ph yd a? adjow by 
Aphrodite, far be it from me that I should release you Ar. Eccl. 999. Cp. 2716, 


Bn WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 


2706. The subjunctive is a mood of will, and therefore takes pr. 


2707. Independent clauses take 4: the hortatory subjunctive (1797), the 
prohibitive subjunctive (1800), the deliberative subjunctive (1805), the subjunc- 
tive of doubtful assertion (1801). 

a. The anticipatory subjunctive in Homer takes ot (1810, cp. 1813). 


2708. Dependent clauses take uj: final clauses, as Soke? por xaraxadorat Tas 
audéas . . . ta ph 7a febyn Rudy orparyy7 it seems to me advisable to burn the 
wagons that our baggage-train may not be our general X. A. 322.27. Object 
clauses after verbs of effort, as ot puddies@ arws uh .. . deamdryy elpyte; will 
you not de on your guard lest you jind a master 2? D. 6.25. So in conditional 
clauses with éév, in conditional relative clauses and in relative clauses refer- 
Ting to indefinite time, place, and manner. 

a. After ur lest, od is used (2221). 


2709. The imperative is a mood of will and therefore takes py in 
prohibitions (1840). ; 
a. The future indicative after interrogative od has an imperative sense (1918). 
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NEGATIVES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2710. The negatives of direct discourse are retained in indirect 
discourse introduced by é71 or ds. 

évdopnOivas xph bre obdels doriy dvOpdrwy hice obre ddvyapxeKds ore Snuoxparixés 
it must be borne in mind that no man by nature is disposed etther to oligarchy or 
to democracy L. 25,8. 

ele . . . Ort od wepl moNirelas vuty Eras Adda wept awrnplas, el wh wovjoad & 
Onpapévys xedevor he said that the question would not be about your constitution 
but about your safety, if you did not accept the propositions of Theramenes 
L. 12. 74, 

a. In mpoetrev ws wndels Kivpoowro éx ris rdkews he gave orders that no one 
should move from his position X. H. 2.1.22 pndels is due to the fact that the 
main verb denotes a command. 


On the negative in indirect discourse with the infinitive see 2722, 
2737, 2738 ; with the participle, 2729, 2737, 2738; and in indirect 
questions, 2676. 


od AND wy WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2711. The infinitive not in indirect discourse has yj; the infini- 

tive in indirect discourse has of, but sometimes py. The articular 
infinitive has ny. On the use with py ob See 2TA2 if. 
"a, The ordinary negative of the infinitive is 14, which could be so used since 
the infinitive was employed as early as Homer in an imperative sense. ot with 
the infinitive in indirect discourse is probably due to the analogy of od with the 
indicative and optative in clauses of indirect discourse introduced by ére (as). 
od became the natural negative of indirect discourse as soon as the infinitive 
came to represent the indicative or optative. 


2712. yw is used with the articular infinitive. 

Tapddecypa Tod wh buds ddiceiv a warning not to injure you L.27.5, dep rot 
wh 7d Kedevdyevoy moficas in order to avoid doing what was commanded D.18. 
204. On rd (rod) wh ot, see 2744, 9. 10, 2749 b, d. 


od AND ph WITH THE INFINITIVE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2713. yu is the regular negative after all verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and sub- 
stantives, which take an infinitive not in indirect discourse. Thus, after verbs 
and other words denoting ability, fitness, necessity (and their opposites). Cp. 
2000-2007. 

elxds gopdy Gvdpa py Angpely tt is proper for a wise man not to talk idly 
P. Th.162 b, ras duolas xdpiras wi) avrididdvar aloxpdy it is disgraceful not to 
repay like services T. 3. 63. 


2714. xph (xpnv, éxpiv) takes either py or od. 
xp} wh KaTadpovely roi mdHjOovs One must not despise the multitude I. 5. 79, 
XpFv ob o” dpaprdver thou oughtst not to do wrong E. Hipp. 507, xp% 8 otwor’ 
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elmety obdév’ OAGiovy BporGy it is not right ever to call any son of man happy 
EH. And. 100. 

a. For original od yp%4 was substituted (for emphasis) xp% ov, where the od 
was still taken with xp7; ultimately od was felt to belong with the infinitive and 
hence came to be separated from xp7#. 

b. def takes pH, aS wh dxvety Set adrods they must not fear T. 1.120. od det 
may be used for de? pH} (2698). In def od»x awdGs elety One must not speak in a 
generat way I. 15.117 o8x is adherescent. Note ofpa: deiv 0d, pout xpivae od, 
olpas xpiivac wh. 


2715. uy is used with the infinitive in wishes and prohibitions. Thus, Seol 
wohtrat, uy we Soudelas Tuxetv Ye gods of my country, may bondage not be my lot 
A. Sept. 253, ols wh reddfery do not approach these A. Pr. 712. 


2716. «7 is used with the infinitive in oaths and protestations. Thus, 
lorw viv rédeyata . . . wh rh ro. alr@ wipe Kandy Povrevaguev dAdo let earth now 
know this (i.e. I swear by earth) that I will not devise any harmful mischief to 
thine own hurt ¢ 187. Cp. 2705 1. 


2717. ui is used with the infinitive of purpose (cp. 2719) or result (2260). 
Cp. 2759. On é¢’ @ wh see 2279; on dare od see 2269. 


2718. ya) is used when the infinitive stands in apposition (1987), and hence 
islike ro yw? with the infinitive. Thus, zoiro & darw dy gym, pydéva ay év 
Bpaxvrépos €nob 74 abra elwety this is one of the things I maintain— that no one 
can say the same things in fewer words than I can P..G. 449 ¢. Cp. A. Pr. 173, 
431, 485, P. R.497b. Such cases are not to be confused with yu} after verbs of 
asseveration or belief (2725). 


2719. uy is used with the infinitive introduced by verbs of will or desire 
(1991) or by verbs expressing activity to the end that something shall or shail 
not be done ; a8 rhv Képxupav éGotrovro uh mpodaGas they wished not to give up 
Corcyra T. 1.44, pudrachy eye pir’ éxrdely . . . pndéva pir’ édomdeiv he kept 
guard against any one either sailing out or in T. 2. 69. 


2720. Verbs of commanding and exhorting (xedetw, héyw, Bo&), asking 
(alr &, dia), advising Coupdernert}y and other verbs of will or desire of like 
meaning, take p7. 

éxédeve . . . eh epedlver he ordered him not to provoke his wrath P.R. 
393 e, dheyor ‘adrots uy ddixeiv they told them not to commit injustice T. 2.5, 
éBdwr adddprois wh Gety they shouted to each other not to run X.A.1.8.19, 
ixéreve uh xreivac he besought them not to kill him L. 1. 25, cupBovdredw cor. . . 


uh dpaipeicbar & bv gs I advise you not to take away what you may have given 
X. C, 4. 5. 32. 


2721. od is used after verbs of will or desire only when it is attached to the- 
leading verb or to some particular word; when it marks a contrast inserted 
parenthetically ; where a compound negative takes up od used with the leading 
verb ; and when oddels may be resolved into od and ris, od going with the leading 
verb, Examples in 2738, 
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ot AND py WITH THE INFINITIVE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2722. Veérbs of saying and thinking take of with the infinitive in 
indireet discourse. Here od is retained from the direct discourse. 

q (dvdyxn) pauer oddva bey otre payerOat Ta voy obre paxelobal more we 
declare that no one of the gods either now contends with necessity, or ever will 
P.L.818e (= oddels . . . paxerae . . . waxetrac), Ad yorres ob Elva adrdvoyor say- 
ing that they were not independent T. 1. 67, (= otk éoper), oluat yap dv od dxapl- 
oras po. tye for I think it would not be unattended with gratitude to me 
XK. A. 2.3.18 (= ovk ay Exor), Fyfoarro Huds ob wepibyerOar they thought that we 
should not view it with indifference T.1.39 (= ob repibporrac), euol 62 doxofioiw 
otro ob 7d airiov alridcbat but these persons seem to me not to blame the real 
cause PLR. 829 b, éviuscev obx dy divacbar udverv Tols ToNopKotvras he thought the 
besicgers would not be able to hold their position X, A.7.4,22 (=otx av 
SUvasyTe). 


2723,. Verbs of saying and thinking take my in emphatic declara- 
tions and expressions of thought which involve a wish that the 
utterance may hold good. So with nui, Adyw, Fyotya, vopile, ofma. 
Op. 2725. 

painy 8 dv tywye pydevt pndeulay eivar raidevory Tapa Tob wh dpéaxovros but for my 
part I would maintain that no one gets any education from a teacher who ts not 
pleasing X. M. 1.2. 30, mdvres dpoto.... undéy eivar nepdaredrepoy dperfs all will 
say that nothing is more profitable than bravery X.C. 7.1.18, rls 8 dy dvéparwy 
Ocav wey waldas hyotro elvat, Oeovs 6¢ up; who in the world would think that they 
were the sons of gods and not gods? P. A. 27 4, daqoay. . . voylravres ph dv Eri 
oe. txavol yerdoOa KwrOoae Toy ert Thy Oddacoay rexurndy they departed in the 
belief that they would no longer prove able to prevent the building of the wall to 
the sea T.6. 102, 

a. Cp. P. Th. 155 a (¢nul), T.1. 139, 6.49, P.R.346e (Aéyw), KX. M.1.2, 41, 
D, 54, 44 (ofwar), X. C. 7. 5. 59 (vontfw), P. Soph. 230¢ (G.avoobpa). 

b. Cases where the infinitive is in apposition, or depends on an imperative, 
or occurs after a condition, do not belong here. ; 


2724, ua with the infinitive is often found after verbs denoting an oracular 
response or a judicial decision actual or implied. Cp. 2725. Thus, dvefrev 4 
Tela pnddva coparepoy civar the Pythian prophetess made answer that no one was 
wiser P, A. 21a (in direct discourse ovdeis copdrepds éorc). So after xpivw, as 
expive ph 'Aplorwvos elvar Anudpnrov ratéa the Pythian prophetess gate decision 
that Demaretus was not the son of Ariston Hat. 6. 66, xéxpiobe ... udvor Tay mav- 
rev pndevds dv xépdous ra xorwd Sleaa TOV “EAAjvwv mpoéoOa you are adjudged to 
be the only people who would not betray for lucre the common rights of the Greeks 
D. 6.10. So karayryvdoxw wh T. 7.51, X. C.6, 1. 36. 


2725, wi is often used with verbs and othér expressions of assev- 
eration and belief, after which we might expect of with the infinitive 
in indirect discourse. Such verbs are those signifying to hope. 
expect, promise, put trust tm, be persuaded, agree, testify, swear, ete. 
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The use of pj indicates strong assurance, confidence, and resolve; 
and generally in regard to the future. Cp. 2728. 

érmls iuas wh bb6Rvae there is hope that you will not be seen XK. C. 2.4, 28, 
briocxvobvro undév xaherdv abrods relrecOar they promised that they should suffer 
no harm XH. 4. 4.5, mesredw... wh pedour we raras ras dyabas ¢drldas I trust 
that these good hopes will not deceive me KX. C.1.5.18, Oavpdgw srws éreleOncay 
"A@nvator Dwxpdrny wepi Peods wy cwdpovety I wonder how the Athenians were per- 
suaded that Socrates did not hold temperate opinions regarding the gods X.M. 
1.1.26, dyorovye? wh meretval of paxpodoylas he acknowledges that he cannot make 
along speech P. Pr. 336 b, adrés éavrod karapaprupe? ph ef éxelvov yeyevfic@o: he 
proves by his own testimony that he is not his son D, 40.47, Gpocer # phy wd 
efvai of vidy dddoy unde yerdcOat mumote he swore that he had no other son and 
that none other had ever been born to him And. 1. 126, dure... under eipnxdvar 
he swore that he had said nothing 1), 21.119, duobmar pwharor’... ddrefhoey Kandy 
Fuap I will swear that I will never ward off the evil day & 373. Cp. Ar. Vesp. 
1047, 1281, And. 1.90, Lyc. 76. With turin: the infinitive may refer to the 
present, past, or future. . 


2726. Such verbs are hope Awilw ; expect @dal{w, tpor Sox, Soxd, olonar, 
elxds ort; promise troryvotpat, rayyéAAopar; swear prope; agree sporoyé, 
ouyxopd ; pledge éyyudpar; put trust in moreto; am persuaded wéracpar ; 
testify paprup&; repudiate advalvopar; threaten aed, etc. 

a. wis regular after verbs of promising ; common after verbs of hoping and 
swearing. With guviju, ricredw, relBopor, paprupe, ete, there is an idea of depre- 
cation. : 


2727. éricrapat and olSa usually take uw when they denote confident belief 
(= L.warrant from what I know; ep. rucredw ph, duvije wy). Thus, eélorapar 
BA Tov 755’ ayhdiopa wry xelvou podetvy I assure you this fair offering has not 
come from any one save from him S. El. 908 (cp. Ant. 1092). In rocotréy y’ 
ofda phre py? ay vdeov ppr’ Edo wépra pnddy so much at least I know —that neither 
sickness nor aught else can undo me (8. 0. T. 1455) the infinitive may be appo- 
sitional (2718). Cases of to uh (be assured = I assure you) may have ph by 
reason of the imperative (2787 a). SoS. Ph. 1329. 


ov AND #4) WITH THE PARTICIPLE 
2728. The participle has od when it states a fact, xo when it states 


may 


a condition. On ya due to the force of the leading verb, see 2737. 

ob misredwy since (as, when, etc.) he does not believe, py wicredwy if he does 
not believe, dvéBy éxi 7a Spy odderds kwdtovros he went up on the mountains since 
no one hindered him X. A. 1.2. 22, obk dv dévaro wh kopdy eddaorety thou canst 
not be happy tf thou hasi not toiled LB. fr. 461, as 50 76 LHy wh Pbovotens THs TUXNS 
how sweet is life if fortune is not envious Men. Sent. 563. 

a. ya with the articular participle is the abridged equivalent of a conditional 
relative sentence. Thus, in 6 #) radra wordy Gdtuxds dori, 6 wy wordy is virtually 
the generic 8s dy wip woef or doris wy rouet compressed into a noun. 


2729. od is used with a supplementary participle (in indireet discourse) in 
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agreement with a noun (or pronoun, expressed or unexpressed) depending on a 
verb of knowing, showing, seeing, percetving, eve. (2106-2115) ; and also with 
such supplementary participles (not in indirect ciscourse) after verbs of emotion 
(2100), ete. In most such cases 7: od might have been used. 

obdéva yap olda picotvra rods éwarvotvras for I know of no one who distikes 
his admirers X. M. 2. 6. 33, gavepdy waoww éroinoay ovx iSla Todenobyres they made 
tt clear to all that they were not waging war for thety own interests Tyo. 50, 
épdo. robs wperBurdpous ob... dridvras they see that thelr elders do not depart 
X.C. 1. 2. 8, oddeis wfwod? etpy ... oddev éhreepOev no one will ever find that any- 
thing has been left undone 1). 18. 246; Ktpy qero ob dvvanévy ciyav he rejoiced 
that Cyrus was unable to remain silent X.C.1. 4.15, 

2730. @ricrapar and of$a denoting confident belief may take yu for od. 
Thus, #foda ice ce wh repuxdra roaira duveiv caxd weil do I know that by 
nature thou art not adapted to utter such guile S. Ph. 79; cp. 8. 0. C. 656, T. 1. 
76, 2.17. This use of 44 is analogous to that with the infinitive (2727). 


2731. uw is used when the reason for an action is regarded as the condition 
under which it takes place ; as ov rod mA€ovos wh crepioxduevor xapiv Exouowy they 
are not grateful at not being deprived of the greater part of their rights T. 1.77 
(= el wh oreploxorto). 

2732. The participle with as, Gemep, Gre, otov, ota (2085-2087) has of; as 
eOopupetre Gs ob woijcorTes Tatra you made a disturbance by way of declaring that 
you did not intend to do this 12.78. The use of of shows that there is noth- 
-ing conditional in the use of os though it is often translated by asif. 47 occurs 
only after an imperative or a conditional word (2787). 

2733. Participles of opposition or concession (2083) take ot; as reffov 
yuvaikt xalrep ob arépywr buws hearken to women albeit thou likest it not 
A. Sept. 712. 

2734. The participle with the article has ob when a definite per- 
son or thing is meant, but wy when the idea is indefinite and vir- 
tually conditional (whoever, whatever); and when a person or thing 
is to be characterized (of such a sort, one who; 2705 g). Cp. 2052. 

ol od byTes the dead T. 2.44, of odk eéhovres the particular persons (or party) 
who are unwilling Ant. 6.26, of ob Bovdouevor raira obras Exew the party of 
opposition And.1.9; of uy durdueroe any who are unable X.A.4.5.11 (= ofreves 
um Sdvayras or boot Ay uh Stvwrrar), 6 wh dapels EvOpwres ob radeverar he who gets 
no flogging gets no training Men. Sent. 422, 6 uh héywr d dpovel the nian who 
does not say what he thinks TD. 18.282, 6 uniév déicdy obdevds Setrac vduov he who 
does no wrong needs no law Antiph. 288. 


ov AND yu} WITH SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES USED 
SUBSTANTIVELY 

2735. of and yy are used with substantives and substantivized 

adjectives with the same difference as with participles. Here the 
generic uy is much more common than oi. 

Hy TOy yedvpav . . . od deddvoes the non-desiruction of the bridges T. 1.187, 
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card Thy Tay xuplwy Gddpdors ob dwddoory because of their non-surrender of the 
places to cach other 5.35 (= bre ob« dadbocar), ba rhy r&v KopivGiwy odxére 
éravayuryhy because the Corinthians no longer sailed out against them 7.36. 
Cp. non-regardance (Shakesp.), nonresidences (Milton). So even with conerete 
nouns: of ovxl So0Ao. E. fr. $31. 

} ph eurepla lack of experience Ar. Feel. 115, 6 wh larpés he who is not a 
physician (the non-physician) P.G.459b, of wh whodcroe whoever are not rich 
(the non-rich) P.R. 350 a, odk toriy ey rots ph xadots Bovreduacey 006’ edals in 
schames that are unwise there is no place even for hope 8. Tr. 725. 

a. The use of the negative here compensates for the absence of negative com- 
pounds. Cp. ai otx dvayxata: réces unnecessary potations X.R. L. 5.4. 


ovdeis, pndels 


2736. obdeis, obdé denote that which is actually non-existent or of no 
account; pndeis, pndév denote that which is merely thought of as non- 
existent or of no account. Both are used as the opposite of ris or rt 
{elvac) to be somebody (something, ep. 1269). The neuter forms are 
often used of persons; rd wy8& (indeclinable) is used of persons and 
things. 

& viv per obbels, atprov & trépneyas oh thou who art now a nobody (an actual 
fact), but to-morrow exceeding great Ar. iq. 158, Svres odddves being nobodies 
E. And, 700, od yap #£lov robs pnddvas for he was not wot to esteem (those 
whom he regarded as) nobodies S. Aj. 1114, rd pndev eds oddev pérer what was 
thought to be nothing now inclines (shows itself) to be actually nothing 
E. fr. 532, 87? oddey dy rod pnder dvéorns Yrep when though naught thyself 
(a fact) thow hast stood up for him who is as naught S. Aj. 1231. So 76 obdév 
zero, actually nothing, ré uyddv abstract nonentity. 

a. The construction may influence the choice between ovdels and pydels; as 
éay SoxGol ri eivar pndéev Byres, dverdlfere airois rebuke them tf they think they 
are something when in reality they are nothing P.A. 41e. Cp. 2737 b. 


APPARENT EXCHANGE OF od AND py} 


2737. Where ui is used when we expect od the negative expres- 
sion usually depends on a verb that either has py or would have it, 
if negatived. 

a. After imperatives. Thus, cd’ to uh we Owrevoorra ce know well that I 
shall not fawn upon thee BE. Heracl. 983, vdépete undéy elvar rOy dvOpwrlywyv BéBasov 
eivac consider nothing in human life to be secure 1.1.42 (= ph vbuté re xrh.), 
@s obp wh uovoy Kpivovres, GANG Kal Gewpotmevor, olirw Thy Pipov pépere cast your 
ballots then in the belief not only that you are passing judyment but also 
that the eyes of the world are upon you Aes. 8.247 (ep. 2782). See also 
2086 b. . , 

b. After conditional expressions. Thus, ¢? 6é res... voultee re wh ixavas 
cipfjobac but if any one thinks some point has not been sufficiently mentioned 
And. 1.70, Mdcere 5 of5€ Tas AaxeSaporlwy orovdas Sexduevor (—=dav 5éxnobe) 
Tuds pnderépwy bvras ~vupdxouvs and by receiving us, who are allies of neither, 
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you will not be violating the treaty with the Lacedaemonians either T.1. 35. 
Cp. 2736 a. , 

c. Other cases : xcedever petvar drt rod rorapyod wh StaBdrras he ordered them to 
remain by the river without crossing X. A.4.3.28 (here pefvar, if negatived, 
would take yu, 2720), bwéoxero elphyyv roioey pire 8unpa Sods mre Ta Telxy 
xabeddy he promised that he would bring peace about without giving hostages 
or destroying the walls L.12.68 (here rofoev, if negatived, would take pu, 
2725), 

N. — But of may assert itself even under the above circumstances ; as y+ 8 ye 
od xp% mole. don't do what is really wrong P. Eu. 307 b, } adieré ne H wh doitere 
as éyod.otK« ay moujocavros é\Xa either acyuit me or do not acquit mein the know- 
ledge that I should not act otherwise P. A. 30b (cp. 2782), ef voulges ox 
tebe thy Slenv if thou thinkest not to suffer the penalty 5.0.7. 551 (= obx 
Updtw), ef yuwrOnobucba EvvehObvres pév, dudverGar dé od (Some Mss.) rodAwarres if 
we shall be known to have come together, and yct not to have the courage.to 
avenge ourselves T.1.124 (it would be said of them: fuxAAOov pd, dudverOar Se 
ot« érédywr, a contrast, cp. 2690). 

a. On y# in questions where we might expect ot, see 2676 b. 


2738. oJ is sometimes used where we expect jj. 


a. Where od stands in a clause introdiiced by ef or other words after which 
vq might be expected (2698). Thus, édpa xal obk d6¢dwv ris dvayxaly modeulgoc 
that every one must of necessity fight even though he would not A 300 (cp. 
2692 a). 

b. Where od goes strictly with the leading verb though it stands with the 
infinitive. Thus, Bovdoluny 6 av odk elvar rbde I would fain it were not so (I 
should not wish that this were so) E. Med. 78, ducyoxer ob yapreirfac . . . bd 
Oexdoev kata Tovs vouous he has sworn, not that he will show favour, but that he 
will judge according to the laws P. A.35c (some explain this as the od of direct 
discourse). 

c. Where od in a contrast goes closely with a following word or words, or 
stands in a partial parenthesis, Thus, cedevwy odk dv rH exkdnolg add’ ev TE 
Gear py Thy dvdppnow ylyvecdar (he has violated the law) im demanding that the 
proclamation te made not in the Assembly but im the theaire Aes. 3. 204, 
dporcyolyy Op Eywye od kata TovrTous elvat pirwp I should acknowledge that I am 
an orator, but not after their style P.A.17b, buds viv dkvoivres ob tuppayelr, dda 
gvvadexety demanding that you should be, not their allies, but their partners tn 
wrong-doing T.1. 39. 

da. When a compound negative with the infinitive repeats od used with the 
leading verb. Thus, (8 vouos) ovx €& clorévar, of dv 6 TeredeuTnKwWs, odeniay 
yuraixa the law does not permit any women to enter where the dead may be 
D. 438. 63. 

e. When ovdels may be resolved into ov and ris, ob going with the leading 
verb. Thus, ofdents (=o¥ Tivos) auapteiv . . . Slkaibs Eri there is nothing he 
deserves to miss Ant.4.a.6 (=he does not deserve to miss anything), di éya 
Gy dpwpscare wapapfvac obdé» I ask that you do not break any of the con- 
Gitions to which you have sworn X.H.2.4.42 (sovdw dé, . . rapaBfrae re). 
Cp. S. Ph. 88. 
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4 AND wy ov WITH THE INFINITIVE 


REDUNDANT OR SYMPATHETIC NEGATIVE 


L. With the Infinitive depending on Verbs of Negative Meaning 


2739. Verbs and expressions of negative meaning, such as deny, 
refuse, hinder, forbid, avoid, often take the infinitive with a redundant 
py to confirm the negative ‘idea of the leading verb. 


With this compare: ‘‘ First he denied you had in him no right” (Shakesp., 
Com. of Er, 4.2.7); and ‘‘ La pluie... empéche qu’on ne se proméne ”? (Racine) ; 
‘« Verbot ihnen Jesus, dass sie Niemand sagen sollten”? (St. Mark 9.9). 

Katapyy wh dedpaxdva: rade; dost thou deny that thou hast done this ? 8. Ant. 
442, dwoxwhioat Tovs “EAnvas wy edGetv to hinder the Greeks from coming X. A. 
6.4. 24, xijpuxa mpoéreuwer avrots.. .drepobvTa uh whety they sent a herald to for- 
bid them to sail T.1. 29, edhaBijoerte wh worAdGy évarrlov ever you will beware of 
speaking in public P. Bu. 304 a, drécxovro wh éal thy éxatéowy yiv otparetoac 
they abstained from marching upon each other's territory T. 5.25. 


2740. The redimdant y% is used after dppiréyo and dpdhio Byte dispute, 
dvar (Bear retract an opinion, avTdéyo speak against, arayopedo and damrevmrety 
forbid, amot& doubt, amoyryvdonw abandon an intention, aroxptaropar con- 
ceal, dmohiw acquit, dmorrep& deprive, amortpéhw divert, Amoxeporovd and daro~ 
bybitopar vote against, apvodpar (and compounds, and amwapvés cipi, ELapvds 
ele) deny, Stapayopar refuse, elpye and éprodav ee prevent, dvavTwtpa, oppose, 
evAaPodpar beware I, exo and adréxo prevent, avréxw, dréxopat, éméxa, Karéxo 
abstain from, KadVo (aud compounds) hinder, peroBovdetopar alter one’s plans, 
petayryvdxw change one’s mind, dxvov tapéxw make hesitate, gebyw (and com- 
pounds) escape, avoid, disclaim, bvAGrropar: guard against, etc. 


2741, Also after the following verbs: &rav8é forbid, ametyopar deprecor, 
arodoxet resolve not, amporSdxytds elpr do not expect, acdarpotpar prevent, 
adinps acquit, SéouK0 and HoRodpar fear, é éptke hinder, Karabet Jack, petradSoxel 
por change one’s mind, matw put an end to, piopar and odtw save from, 
brextpéxa escape from, tpiepar give up, etc. 


2742. When a verb of denying, refusing, hindering, forbidding, etc., 
is itself negatived, either directly or by appearing in a question 
expecting a negative answer, the infinitive has py ov. Here both 
the introductory clause and the dependent clause have virtually an 
aflirmative sense. 

ovdels rumor’ dvretrev wh ot Kadds é exci avbrovs (rods véuous) no one ever denied 
that they (the laws) were excellent D. 24.24, rlva oler drapyicerGar wh odxl Kal 
airéy érlerac@at Ta dikaca; who, think you, will deny that he too understands what 
ts just ? P.G. 461 ¢ (=ovdels dvapryycerar), But uy od is not used after oF nu, 
odx €, otk é0€hw (2692 a). 

a. uh of with the infinitive here, and elsewhere, is used only when the intro- 
ductory word or words has an actual or a virtual negative. Since, in dpvoiua. wh 
Taira Space TI deny that I did this, uj confirms the negative idea in dpvotuac, so 
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in odk dpvotpuae wh od Ta0Ta Spaoa: Ido not deny that I did this, ob after the strength- 
ening 7 contiruis the ov prefixed to the leading verb, Cp. “Je ne nie pas que 
je ne sois infiniment flatté’? (Voltaire). 1 the first sentence pH repeats the 
‘negative result’ of dpvofua: (single sympathetic negative, untranslatable) ; in 
the second sentence ov is repeated with the infinitive to sum up the effect of ov« 
dpvotuar (double sympathetic negative ; both untranslatable). After verbs nega- 
tive in ineaning (deny, ete.) »} and wh od cannot be translated in modern English 
(see 2739). After verbs not negative in character but preceded by a negative, 
and after virtually negative expressions, yu} or uw} od has a negative force (2745, 
2746). 

b. gh of with the infinitive regularly indicates a certain pressure of interest on 
the part of the person involved, 


2743. After deny, speak against, doubt, etc., followed by as or és, 
a redundant ov is often mserted. Thus, as pév otk ddy6} raiir’ eoriy, 
ovy eer’ dvriAeyew that this is true you will not be able to deny D. 8.31. 

a. Here the ws clause is an internal accusative (accusative of content) after 
dyridéyey. Originally the meaning seeins to have been ‘you will not be able to 
deny in this way — this is not true’ where ov is not redundant. 


2744. Summary of Constructions after Verbs of Hindering, etc. 


After verbs signifying (or suggesting) to hinder and the like, the infinitive 
admits the article ré or rof (the abiatival genitive, 1392). Hence we have a 
variety of constructions, which are here classed under formal types. The simple 
infinitive is more closely connected with the leading verb than the infinitive with 
rd py OY 73 nH od, Which often denotes tie result (ep. ore uy) of the action of 
the leading verb and is either an accusative of respect or 2 simple object iufini- 
tive. The genitive of the infinitive is very rare with xwAdvw and its compounds. 

a. Some scholars regard the infinitive with the negative as an internal accusa- 
tive, not as a simple object infinitive ; and the infinitive without the negative as 
an external accusative. 

1. elpyer pe py ypdderw (the usual construction : examples 2739). 

2. elpyer pe ypadery (lesscommon). Since the redundant 4% is uot obligatory, 
we have the simple infinitive as object (1989), as ef roOré ris dye Spay dxvos if 
some scruple prevents us from doing this P. Soph. 242 a, év davety éppicduny whom 
- Isaved from death Vi. Ale. 11, of GeGy mas Spxoe ewdboves rodeulous civas &dAHAOLS 
the oaihs sworn in the name of the gods prevent ourgbeing enemies to each other 
X.A.2.5.7, and so usually with cwrdw (cep. 2744, 7). 

3. elpyes pe TS ph ypddew (rather comnion; cp. 1): elpyou rd wh. . . KaKoup- 
yetv they prevented them from doing damage T.3.1, olol re foav xaréye 70 ph 
Saxpiey they were able to restrain their weeping P.VPh.117 ¢. 

4, elpyer ped ypddew (lot mncommon ; cp. 2) : érdoyor 7d edbdws Tots’ APnvators 
érexepety they refrained from inumediately attacking the Athenians T. 7. 38, 
@oriv Tis, bs ce xwrbger TH Spay there is some one whe will prevent thee from the 
deed §. Ph. 1241. 

5, elpyet pe Tod ph ypadev, with the ablatival genitive, 1802 (not so common 
as 3): was yap doxds dbo dvbpas eet rod wh xaradivac for each skin-bag will pre- 
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vent two men from sinking X,A.3,5.11. Other cases are: Hdt. 1.86, T. 1.76, 
X.C.2.4. 18, 2.4.23, 3.3.31, L7.17, 12. 80, 15. 122, P. L. 637 c, 882 b, D. 23, 
149, 33.25. Observe that this idiom does not have the logical meaning ‘from 
not,’ which we should expect. Some write ré 4} or wh alone, 

6. elpyet pe TOS yeddery (Not common, and very rare with cwrtw, as X.A.1L. 
6.2): rod 6€ Spameretery Seo pots dmeipyous.; do they prevent their slaves from run- 
ning away by fetters? X. M.2.1,16, éwécxopuev rod daxptec we desisted from weep- 
ing P. Ph. 117 e (ep. 8). 

T. oti elpye pe ypddev (not very common, but more often with od xwhtw; 
cp, 2): ob5é Siaxwdbover rovety Gy dv eribvuRs ; nor ewill they prevent you from 
doing. what you desire? P. Lys. 207 e, ri xwdser (= ovdey x.) xal 7a dxpa tyly 
xehevery Kipov mpoxaradaBely; what hinders our ordering Cyrus to take also the 
heights in advance for us ? X. A.1. 8.16, ratrd reves odk ekapvobvra: mparrey cer- 
tain people do not deny that they are deine these things Aes, 3. 250, 

8. odk elpyer pe ph od ypddeav (the regular construction) : ovk dudicBnrd ph 
obxl o& copurepor H eué Ido not dispute that you are wiser than I P. Hipp. Minor 
369 d, ovdev edbvaro dvréxew phy od xapiferba he was not able to resist granting 
the favour X. C. 1.4.2, rl éuroddy (= ofdép dumoddv) uy ody! . . . UBprtouévous daro- 
Gavety; what hinders our being put to death ignominiously ? .X. A. 3.1.18, rf 
Sijra pédrets wh ob yeywvioxey 7d wav; why pray dost thou hesitate to declare the 
whole? A. Pr. 627. 

9. otk elpye pe Td ph yodderw (since occasionally the sympathetic ot is not 
added ; cp. 3): cai dni SpGcat xotx drapvotua: Td wh (Spaoar) J voth assent that 
I did the deed and do not deny that I did it S. Ant. 443, rls... cot drenelpby 7d 
pa cot dxodoubety ; who failed to fallow you ? X.C. 5.1. 28, 

10. ove elpyer pe 7d pry oF ypddev (very common ; cp. 8): otk évartedoopar 73 
BY ob yeywreiy wav I will not refuse to dectare all A. Pr. 786, 7 per ofy wh odxt dda 
elvar ra Hdéa dOyos ovdels dudisBnret no argument disputes that sweet things are 
sweet’ P. Phil. 13 a. 


Very unusual constructions are 


11. ob dpye rd ypacderv (ovx dv dpvoluny 7d Spaiv I will not refuse the deed 
8. Ph, 118). 

12. ovk etpyer ph ypaderv (ofr? yuderBijryce uh oxetv netther did he deny that 
he had the money D.27. 15), 

13. obk elpye. Tod py 0% yeddhey (once only: E. Hipp. 48, where 74 uy ot is 
read by some). 


On the negative after dere, see 2759. 


IT, pa ov with the Infinitive depending on Negatived Verbs 


2745. Any infinitive that would take py, takes py od (with a 
negative force), if dependent on a negatived verb. Here ov is the 
sympathetic negative and is untranslatable. 

ovk av riboluny ph ob 145’ éxpabety cabs I cannot consent not to learn this 
exactly as tt is SO. T. 1065. 


2746. 7 o} with the infinitive thus often follows verbs and other 
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expressions formed by ov (or e-privative) with a positive word and 
denoting what is impossible, improbable, wrong, senseless, and the 
like. 


obdeis ofbs 7? dori Eddws Aéyou wy od xatayédacros eivat NO one by speaking 
otherwise can avoid being ridiculous P. G, 509 a, bréoxou Syricey ds ody doiby 
cot dy uh ob BonOety dexatocbyy you promised to make the ingutry on the ground 
that it would not be right for you not to assist justice VP. R.427 e, rade drbqrov 
Arrotpae elval cor wh od Kal roiro xaplierOar I think it is utterly senseless for ime 
not to grant you this favour also P.S.218 c. 


2747. Such expressions are, e.g. ody bibs 7 edul, odx ofby 7’ dork, ody Ikavds 
elys, ox Farr, AdUvaTds elms, od Slxatdy éati, oly Saudy are, of Tpocdoxla éori, 
@royby éart, ovk dvextoy dori, dvod éo7e, and many others. 


2748. Some expressions denoting repugnance to the moral sense involve a 
negative idea, and mnay have the same construction. Thus, orre r&ow aloxbvny 
elvas wy ob cveTovddteyv so that all were ashamed not (i.e. felt it was not right) 
to codperate zealously X.A.2.3.11. So with alexpéy dors (=0d xaddy tors), 
decvdy éore, 


2749. Instead of py od we find also wi, 7d uj, TOD wh, TO wy od (but not rod 
wh od). 

a. py (rarely; cp. 2744. 1): @reyor ore... 0d Suvqoowro wh welberbat Tots 
OnBalos they said that they could not help submitting to the Thebans X. H. 6. 
1.1, alexpoy... ylyvera: eué ye wh e0€hew tt ts disgracefui for me at least not to 

"be enilling P. G. 458 d. 

b. 7d ph (cp. 2744. 3): on... ob of6y 7’ evar 7d wh droxretval pe he said it 
was not possible not to condemn me to death P. A. 29 ¢. 

c. Tod ph (cp. 2744. 5):-% adwopla rol uh hovxdgew the inability to rest 
T, 2, 49, 

d. 7d pi od (cp. 2744, 10): 08 pévros Ewecde ye 7d wh Ob meyaromptypwy ... etvar 
he could not, however, persuade them that he was not a man who entertained 
grand designs X.H. 5. 2.86, d&doyor 78 wip od Téuvery Seq tt is wrational not to 
make a two-fold division P. Soph. 219 e. 


py ob WITH THE PARTICIPLE DEPENDING ON NEGATIVED 
VERBS 


2750. jy ov, instead of yy, is sometimes found with the participle 
after expressions preceded by ov or involving a negative, and usually 
when such expressions denote’ in possibility or moral repugnance. 

3 ov here denotes an exception, and has the force of eacept, unless 
(ep. e yi, 2346 a). 


odk dpa éotiv plhoy T] Pihodyri abbey wh otk dvripehody nothing then is beloved 
by a lover except it love in return P. Lys. 212 d, ducddyytos yap ay elny rolarde uh 
ob xarotktipwy edpayv for I should prove hard of heart, did I not pity such a suppli- 
cation as this 8.0. T.11 (dueddyaros = ovk olxripuwr, wh ob KatoKkTiper = el wh 
KATOLKTIpOtt). 
GRELK Gram. — 40 
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boy AND py ob WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND INDICATIVE 


2751. The use of py and py ov with the subjunctive is different 
from that with the infinitive. 


a. In doubtful assertions (1801-1802) expressing anxiety, suspicion, surmise, 
wf is used of that which may be true, w} ob of that which may not be true. 

bp. After verbs of fear and caution, where uy} meas lest, pt od meas lest nut, 
that not (2221, 2225). 


2752. py and py oj are used with the indicative in doubtful asser- 
tions (1772). In questions with py ov the o belongs to a single 
word (2651 da). 

On 8rws uh, Srws wh od with the future, see 1920, 1921, 2203. 


REDUNDANT ov WITH wAny, ETC. 


2753. Redundant od appears after the negative words rij, ywpis, 
éxrds, dvev except, without, and after apiv (and padAov 7 usually) pre- 
ceded by a negative, which may be involved in a question. ~ 

voy 6 palvera: (4 vats)... whéovea ravTaxdce Thhy odk eis "AGhvas but now it 
seems that the ship is sailing everywhere except to Athens D. 56.28, piv 5’ oddéy 
6p0ds eldévar, rl cor whéoy ADMovpevy yévoir’ bv; before thou knowest the facts, what 
can sorrow avail thee ? BE. Hel. 822, ed & tore Bre ob wept rOv eudy llwv waddov 
Tinwphoerbe ToduKrde 9 obx bard yay abray but be assured that you will punish 
Polycles rather for your own good than for my private interests 1.50.86. Cp. 
“jirai vous volr avant que vous me preniez aucune résolution,” ‘‘le bon Dieu 
est cent fois meilleur qu’on ne le dit.” R 


> oy 
» OU fb} 

2754, ov jj, and the compounds of each, are used in emphatic neg- 
ative predictions and prohibitions. 

a. of p4 marks strong personal interest on the part of the speaker. In its 
original use it may have belonged to colloquial speech and as such we find it In 
comedy ; but in tragedy it is often used in stately language. ov yu is rare in the 
orators. 


2755. (1) In negative predictions to denote a strong denial. 


a. With the Cfirst or second) aorist subjunctive, less often with the present 
subjunctive (1804). Thus, §v vicqrwper, ob pp more duly MWedorovyjoro: do fddwow 
és Thy xupav if we are victorious, the Peloponnesians will never invade your ter- 
ritory T. 4.95, oddels unkére pelvy Tdv rodeulwy not one of the enemy will stand 
his ground any longer K. A. 4. 8. 18, of: wh piynte you shall not escape 
(a threat) E. Hec. 1039, 08 uh coe Stvwvras dvréyew of modduiot Your enenvies will 
not be able to withstand you X. Hi. 11.15. 

b. With the future indicative (first and third person). Thus, of oo: wy wedé- 
poual more never will L follow thee 8. El. 1082, ob wh dvvjoera: Kipos evpety Cyrus 
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' will not be able to find X.C, 8.1.5. In indirect discourse, the future optative 
or infinitive ; as 0dorisev ... &s ob wh rore méprotev he prophesied that they never 
would destroy S.Ph.G11, elrey . . . ob ut ore ef rpdtew ody he declared that 
the city would never prosper E. Phoen. 1590. 


2756. (II) In strong prohibitions (ep. 1919). 

a. With the future indicative (second person singular). Thus, od yw) carafy}- 
ce dowt come down Ar. Vesp. 397, 

b. With the aorist subjunctive rarely (1800 x.). Thus od a} Anphoys don't 
talk twaddle Ar. Nub.367, Many editors change the aorist subjunctive to the 
future indicative. : 


2757. There are two cases in which ov py is not used in conjune- 
tion, but where each negative has its own verb. 


a. A positive command in the future indicative (second person) may be 
joined by add or dé to a prohibition introduced by of uj. Thus, ob wh Aadhoes 
aAd’ dxorovdjces éuol don't pratile but follow me Ar. Nub. 505, od wh ducpevis 
%oe. rots plrois, radce: 5é Gvpot do not be angry with thy friends, but cease thy 
wrath E.Med.1151. (In E. Bacch. 343 dé with the future is followed by pydé 
with the future.) In such sentences the force of od continues into the ddd or 
éé clause. Such sentences are generally printed as questions. 

b. A positive command with od and the future indicative (second person) may 
be followed by the future in a prohibition introduced by pydd or xal py. Here 
the ciause with od has the form of a question expecting the answer yes, while the 
whole sentence has the form of a question expecting the answer no. Thus, 0d 
oty’ dvéter unde decdlav dpel; wilt thou not keep silence and not win for thyself the 
reputation of cowardice ? (= keep silence and do not.yet the reputation of being a 
coward) §. Aj. 75, obxoty cadets adrdv kal wy apyoes; will you not call him and 
(will you not) send him away? (=call him and don’t send hima away) P.S. 
175 a. Here od is to be taken also with the following clause. Some scholars 
make the question in the second clause independent of od. 


2758. The origin of the use of ot pn is obscure and disputed. See Kviéala 
Zeitschrift fiir Usterreichische Gymnasien 1856, p. 755; Goodwin Moods and 
Tenses 889; Gildersleeve American Jonrnal of Philology 3. 202, 23.137 ; Jebb 
on Sophocles Ajax 75 (appendix) ; Chambers Classical Review 10, 150, 11. 109; 
Wharton 0.¢c: 10. 289; Whitelaw o.¢. 10. 239, 16,277; Sonnenschein o0.c. 16, . 
165; Kihner-Gerth Grammatik der griechischen Sprache 2. § 514, 8. 


NEGATIVES WITH ote AND THE INFINITIVE 


2759. dore with the infinitive shows the following uses of the 
negatives, 

a. pf in ordinary result clauses including such as express an intended result; 
as wav rowdy dore dlkny ph Siddvar wns amadrrAdrrecGat Toh peylorou Kaxod they 
use every effort (80 as) to avald being punished and released from the great- 
est of evils P. G. 479. 

b. #4 sympathetic, after verbs of hindering ; a8 dwexouevo. bore wy eupddrevs 
refraining from attacking ‘T. 1.49 (cp. 2744.1), 
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N. — After verbs of hindering dore is rarely used for dere wh (cp. 2744.2) ; 
as Gore yap THy bvTopoy mpos Tops TeAdAnvéas ddixécbat y pd TOO relxous gdpayé 
elpye the ravine in front of the walls prevented them from reaching the short cut 
to the Pellentans X. H.7.2.13. Cp. P. Bu. 3054. 

c. od, when the ore clause depends on a clause itself subordinate to a verb 
of saying or thinking (2269). 

d. wi od after a negatived verb of hindering (ep. 2744.8); as otre oddas 
Evpupiddys caréxery Svvioerar . . . dare uh ob dracxedacOAva thy orpariny neither 
will Hurybiades be able to prevent the fleet from being scattered Hdt.8.57. Also 
when the dcre clause depends on a negatived verb (2745) ; as meloouar yap ov 
Togotron obdéy Ware pH ob Kadds Oavety for I will suffer nothing so much as not to 
die nobly 8. Ant. 97. 

e. od py (ep. 2754 2); as obrws érereOtunna dxotca: dare . . . ob pa cou do- 
reepéd I have conceived such a desire to hear that I shali not fall behind you 
P. Phae. 227 d. 


ACCUMULATION OF NEGATIVES 


2760. If in the same clause a simple negative (ov or pH) with a verb 
follows a negative, each of the two negatives keeps its own force 
if they belong to different words or expressions. If they belong to 
the same word or expression, they make an affirmative. 


ov dca 7d wy Gxovrifery ob EBadov airéy it was not because they did not throw 
that they did not hit him Ant. 3. 6.6, o¥ rot wd Thy Aquntpa dbvayac uh yeday by 
Demeter I am not able to help laughing Ar. Ran.42, oddeis ok Zracxé Te NO ONE 
was not suffering something (i.e. everybody suffered) K.8,1.9 (od8els oores od 
= everybody is commonly used for ovdels ob), 0082 rbv Bopylwy’ éxe7vos odx ope NWT 
does he not see Phormio (i.e. he sees him very well) D, 36.46, 035’ ef ris &ddos 
sopés (doTev) ob Gidotode? nor if there is any other man who is wise, does 
he love wisdom P. 8. 204, ov3€ ye 6 idlg rovnpds otk adv yévorro Snuocla xpyoTds 
nor can the man who is base in private prove himself noble in a public capacity 
Aes. 3. 78. 


2761. If in the same clause one or more compound negatives fol- 
low a negative with the saine verb, the compound negative simply 
confirms the first negative. 


oddels Ovdev Tevlg Spdcer no one will do anything because of want Ar. Eccl. 
605, uh OopuBioy undels let no one raise an uproar D.5.15, kcal otre érdbero oddels 
obdapdder otire wpds Thy yépipay otdels #APe and neither did any one make an 
attack from any quarter nor did any one come to the bridge X. A, 2.4.28, rovrous 
poBovpevor whore aoeBes yndéy unde dvicroy wre ToponTeE ute Bovredonre holding 
them (the gods) in fear never do or intend anything either impious or unholy 
K.C.8.7.22. Sood... obdénon... ne. . quidem, ob ujy obdé (2768). obde 
ToAdob Set, after a negative, means far from it. Cp. ‘no sonne, were he never 
so old of years, might not marry” (Ascham’s Scholemaster), ‘* We my nae 
nor will we not sufier this” (Marlowe). 

a. In od%€ yap o88€¢ the first negative belongs to the whole sentence, while the 
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second limits a particular part. Thus, 083! yap obd2 robro éyetoaro for he did 
not deceive me even in this X.C. 7.2.20 (ep. ucyue enim... ne. . quidem). 
Cp. B22, 682. So odd pév oddé B708, « 551. 


2762. ‘The negative of one clause is often repeated in the same 
or in another clause either for emphasis or because of lax structure. 

as obk, éresdy TOde ePoddevoas pdpov, Spaoar 765? Epyou odk errhys who did not, 
after you had planned his death, dare to do this deed A. Ag. 1034. The repe- 
tition is rhetorical when the negative is repeated directly, as od opixpds, oy, dyay 
bbe not trifling, is this struggle, no in truth 8.0. C, 587. 


SOME NEGATIVE PHRASES 


2763. yh bri, ody Stas, rarely odx Sm and ph Sires, not to speak of, to say noth- 
ing of, not only, not only not, so far from (Lat. tantum aberat ut) are idiomatic 
phrases probably due to an (early, aud later often unconscious) ellipsis of a verb 
of saying. Thus, ob Adyw (or obk épd) Srws, wh elrew (Aéye OY edarys) bre F do (will) 
not say that, let me not say that, do not say that. ph ére, etc. are often used 
where these verbal forms cannot be supplied by reason of the form of the sentence. 

a. odx Str (odx Sams, pH STL)... GANG (kal) nol only... but (also). 
Thus, obx or. pdvos 6 Kpirwy év hovylg fv, AdrAG Kal of pldor atrot not only was 
Crito in peace, but his friends also X.M.2,9.8, ofyae dv mh Sri lOvsrqy rivd, AdAG 
tov péyav Baca ebpety xrr. 1 think that not merely any private person but the 
Great King would find, etc. P.A.40d. 

b. obx Strws (rarely odx S71) or ph Ste. . . GAAG (Kal) is shown by the con- 
text to mean not only not (so far from) . . . but (also). Thus, obx dws xd piv 
abrots Exes, GAG picIwoas cavrdy Kara TovTwrt ToArTrever not only are you not 
grateful to them, but you let yourself out for hire as a public man to their preju- 
dice D.18. 131; wh gre PLR. S81. 

c. obx Stas (rarely odx Ort) or pH STL (pH Strws) . . . GAN’ ob8€ (NSE) oF 
&dd’04 (y4) is Shown by the context to mean not only not (so far from)... 
but not even. Thus, ody drws ris xowwijs édevPeplas peréxopuev, Arr obde Sovdrclas 
perplas Tuxely AE@Onuey not only do we not share in the general freedom, but 
we were not thought worthy of obtaining even a moderate servitude I. 14.5, 
voulterdauror ph Ore Wrarad& efvar, add’? 088? edevOepov he considers himself not 
only not a Plataean but not even a free man L. 23.12. 

N. When a negative precedes, the meaning may be not only... but not 
even; as rhyv olklay . . . oddevt dv wh bre mpotka Solns, dd’ odd’ Eharroy THs délas - 
NaBuy you would offer your house to no one not only gratis, but not even 
Sor a lower price than tt is worth X.M.1.6.11. 

a. ph Ste (less often ox dias) in the second of two balanced clauses, after 
an expressed or implied negative in the first clause, means much less (Lat. 
nedunr) 3 as obbé wrety, wh dre dvacpetrOat Tols dvdpas duvaray Hy it wes not possible 
even to sail, much less to rescue the man (i.e. to say nothing of rescuing) X. H. 
2.3.35, The preceding negative may be contained in a question or be otherwise 
implicit. Thus, doe? co. Addwy efvac ottrw raxd padety ... . driody Tpaypa, py dre 
rocobroy KTh. ; does it appear to you to be easy to learn so quickly any subject what- 
ever, much less a subject of so great importance ? P. Crat. 427 e; cp. D, 64. 17. 
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The rare odx Sr. in the second member means though (TP. Pr. 836d). 
e. ph rl ye, in the orators instead of yw dri, after a negative means much less, 
after a positive much more. Cp. D.19. 187, 8.27. 


2764. od povov. . . GAAG Kal (negative adr’ ofdé) not only... but also 
(Lat. non solum .. . sed etiam). xal may be omitted: usually when the ddd 
clause either includes the first clause or is strongly contrasted with it. ‘Thus, 
ipdriov qulerat ob pdvov Paidrov, GAG 76 add Gépovs Te Kal xEymvos YOU put on a 
cloak that is not merely wretched but is the same both summer and winter 
alike X.M. 1.6.2; ep. D.18. 26. 


2765. 6 ti py, Scov pH except, unless. 4 T. (sometimes written érz) uy}, and 
bcov ph, doa py are used, without any verb, to limit a preceding assertion 
(cp. ef w# 2346 a). 

od yap Ry xpHyn, Ore wh pla év abra Tq dxpordd\ea for there was no spring, except 
one on the acropolis itself T. 4.26, weldovaea 5é éx rovrwy yey dvaxwpelv, drov ph 
dvdyen atrots xpficGa philosophy persuading the soul te withdraw from them, 
except so far as she has to make use of them P.Ph. 88 a, r#s vis éxpdrouy ca ph 
apotbyres Todd Ex Tv Stuy they were masters of the country, so far as they could 
be without advancing far from their camp T.1.111 (éca xparety édbvavro). 


2766. pévov od (lit. only not), deov od (of time) almost, all but (Lat. tantum 
non). ‘Thus, povoy od dieaada bn» Iwas almost torn in pieces D, 5. 5, évoute .. . 
Soov obk Hd Exe THY worALY he thought that he already was all but in possession 
of the city X. H. 6. 2. 16. 


2767. ot phy GAAG, ob pévror GdAdG nevertheless, notwithstanding, cp. Lat. 
uerum tamen; the colloquial od yap a\dé has about the force of nay, for indeed, 
cp. Lat, non enim... sed. These elliptical phrases require a verb or some other 
word to be supplied from the context or general run of the thought; but they 
often resist strict analysis since the contrasted idea is too vague to be supplied. 
Thus, 6 trmos ... wixpod kdxelvoy ékerpaynrwev * ob why (der paxwrwev) ANAG er é- 
pewvev 6 Kipos the horse was within a little of throwing him also over tts head ; (not 
that it did throw him however, but =) nevertheless Cyrus kept his seat X.C.1. 4. 8, 
dei wey obv of @ fuérepor mpdyovo: Kat Aaxedarpdvior pidoriuws pds add#AoUS ElxoV, 
od way (scil. wept kaxGyv) dAdd wept kaddlorwy .. . epedovixnoayv while our ancestors 
and the Lacedaemonians were cantinually jealous of cach other (not indeed about 
base objects but =) nevertheless they were rivals about the noblest objects I. 4. 85, 
kal yap dy dékeev ovrw y’ elvar ddovyov' ob uévros (set. Edorydv éoriv) adr’ tows exer 
rid. Moyor and in fact put thus it would seem to be unreasonable ; (it is not how- 
ever unreasonable but =) nevertheless perhaps tt has some sense P. Ph. 62 b, wh 
ordaré pw, BdEAP’, od yap adr’ Exw xaxds don't mock me, brother ; nay, for really 
Tamina bad way Ar, Ran. 58 (lit. for it is not so but, te. it is not a case for 
mocking, but). In these plirases dAd¢ seems to show traces of its original force 
of otherwise (2775). 


2768. ot phy ot8€ nor (vet) again, not however that corresponds to the posi- 
tive ob phy (uévroc) GAAd. Thus, od why ob5€ BapBdpous elpnxe nor again has he 
spoken of barbarians T.1. 8, 08 pay od8’ "Axereds no, nor even Achilles B 7038, 
od phy o8dé dvaccOArwe avrods Kededw 7ovs . . . Evuudyous Hudy edv Braarey not 
however that I bid you tamely permit them to injure our allics T. 1. 82. 
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2769. Under the head of particles are included sentence adverbs 
(1094) and coxjunctions. Many sentence adverbs remained such, 
some sank to mere enclitics, others became pure conjunctions, while 
still others fluctuated in function, being now adverbial, now cou- 
junetional, as xai even and and, ot8é not even and nor, ydép in fact and 
for, piv sooner and until or before. 


2770. Conjunctions are either coérdinating or subordinating. The 
coérdinating conjunctions with their several varieties are given in 
2163. The subordinating conjunctions are 


Causal: 671, ddr, didrrep, érei, eeub, Bre, brére, as (2240). 
Comparative : és, ooTep, xablimep, 6 dus, th bmn, rep (2463; ep, 2481). 
Concessive: xai ¢ L (xet), Kai ov (av), i Kai, €ay Kai 2369). 
Conditional : et, ay, Mie av (2283). 
Consecutive: dove, és (22 250). 
Declarative : Ore, Bidru, odvera, 5Gotvexa, ws (2578). 
Final: é iva, ors, ds, py, ete. (2193; ep. 2209, , 2221), 
Local: o3, drow, ot, dro, evOa, dOev, obey, 3 Qs oan, ete (2498). 
Temporal: Ore, br6ére, qvika, evel, éreidy, Os, Bexpt, éore, éws, mpiv, ete. 
(2383). 
Some conjunctions belong to more than one class. 


2771. Greek has an extraordinary number of sentence adverbs (or particles 
in the narrow sense) having a logical or emotional (rhetorical) value. Dither 
alone or in combination these sentence adverbs give a distinctness to the 
relations between ideas which is foreign to other languages, and often resist 
translation by separate words, which in English are frequently over emphatic 
and cumbersome in comparison to the light and delicate nature of the Greek 
originals (¢.g. dpa, yé, rol). The force of such words is frequently best rendered 
by pause, stress, or alterations of pitch. To catch the subtle and elusive mean- 
ing of these often apparently insignificant elements of speech challenges the 
utmost vigilance and skill of the student. 


2772. The particles show different degrees of independence as regards their 
position. Many are completely independent and may occupy any place in the 
sentence ; some may occur only at the beginning ( prepositive particles, as drdp) ; 
others find their place only after one or more words at the beginning ( postposi- 
tive particles, as ydp, 5¢) ; and some are attached closely to a preceding word or 
even form compounds with that word wherever it may occur (7é, 7é). 


2773. Some verbal forms have virtually become particles, ¢.g. dye used with 
the second person plural, dpas used of several persons, parenthetic ofuar, 57or 
Bri, eB 015? Bre, eB to" Br. (2585). 

2774. As regards their meaning, particles may be arranged in classes, ¢.g. 
adversative, affirmative, asseverative, concessive, contirmative, conjunctive, infer- 
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ential, intensive, interrogative, limitative, negative, etc. These classes cannot 
always be sharply distinguished : some particles fall under two or more classes, 
Many particles, which serve to set forth the logical relation between clauses, had 
originally only an intensive or confirmatory force that was confined to their own 
clause. The following sections deal only with the commoner uses of the most 
noteworthy particles. 


G&XG 


2775. ahad, a strongly adversative conjunction (stronger than 82), 
connects sentences and clauses, and corresponds pretty closely to 
but; at times dAAd need not or cannot be translated (2781 b). In 
form (but with changed accent) é\Ad was originally the same word 
as the accusative neuter plural dda other things used adverbially = 
on the other hand. dAAa marks opposition, contrast, protest, dif- 
ference, objection, or limitation; and is thus used both where 
one notion entirely excludes another and where two notions are not 
mutually exclusive. dAAd is often freely repeated in successive 
clauses. ; 


2776. The Antecedent Statement is Negative. —In its simplest use d\\d 
introduces a positive statement after a negative clause. Thus, ov« dvdpds Spxox 
mloris, dd’ Spxwr avip his oath is not the warrant of a man, but the man is war- 
rant of his oath A. fr. 304, od yap xpavy} GANG ciyy os dvuordyv... mporjoay fur 
they came on, not with shouts, but with as little noise as possible X. A. 1.8. 11. 

a. After a question implying a negative answer or a question to be refuted 
addd may have the force of (ray) rather, on the contrary. Thus, rl Se? ce iévar 
. 1.3 GANG dAdous wéuov what's the necd of your going? Nay rather send oth- 
ers X. A.4.6,19. Here ddd’ od (uj) has the force of and not rather (2781 b) ; 
as Tl def éuBareiv Abyov wept roUrov, GAN’ ody Tpoemety E71 OlTW ToLjoes; Why ts it 
necessary to propose & discussion about this and net rather announce that you 
will have it soP X.C. 2.2.19, 

2777, After a negative clause, or a question implying a negative answer, 
add, or more commonly the colloquial An’ 7, may mean except, the combination 
being equivalent either to ddd or to #. In the preceding clause a form of &\)os 
or érepos is oftenexpressed, Thus, grawe... viv obris GAN’ yeh no one smote him 
except myself 8. O. 'T. 1331, oddév droves éracvety GAN’ Be rdv Trodtov wishing to 
praise nothing except wealth P.R. 3380 c (here add’ 4% is detached from ovdér), 
tive &ddov ExouTs héyor Bonfolyres euol GAN 4H roy dpOby «Th.; what other reasun 
have they for supporting me except the true reason, ete. ? P. A. 34b. 

a. Distinguish the use of ad’ # except (= el wh) in 7d yoOr onpeiov Erepor pal- 
vEeTHt, GAN’ 4 Ov KabopS the device at any rate appears diferent, unloss I can’t sce 
Ar. Eq. 983. 

2778. obS& GAN 4 voting Dut is also used elliptically, apparently by an 
original suppression of a form of oie or ylyvouac; in effect, however, the phrase 
has acquired a purely adverbial sense (merely). Thus, dcep@dpucda .. . om dvdp av 
obBey GAN’ H pevaxlfew Suvapévay we have been ruined by men who are able (to do) 
nothing except deceive (Le. able merely to deceive) I. 8. 36. 
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a. With the above use compare obBStv Ado 4 nothing else than, used without, 
and with, ellipse ; as of pipsoe imets oddev Edo 4 pipwi claw tvOpwro your ten 
thousand horse are nothing more (else) than ten thousand men X. A.3. 2.18, 
ovdey Udo H woduy Thy éavrod awrddecrwy Exacros doing nothing else than each 
abandoning his own city T.2.16. So also obdév &\ko... # D. 8,27. Cp. &ddo. 
odbév q, as in dAdo obdev f ex ys evavpdyour they did nothing else than conduct 
(= they practically conducted) a sea-jight from the land T.4.14. Cp. 946, 2652. 


2779. The origin of d\n’ 7 is disputed, some scholars regarding dd)’ as ddd 
(originally &\da, 2775), while others derive 4\X’ directly from 4Ado, which is 
thought to have lost its force and consequently its accent. Insome passages the 
Mss. do not distinguish between 4X’ and &)X’ 3 and 4An’ # and Gro F differ only 
slightly in meaning. Jn some of the above cases dAX has an adjectival force, in 
some it hovers between an adjective and a conjunction, and in others it clearly 
has become a conjunction. 


2780. After a comparative (ua\dov, 7b wAdov) in a negative clause d\kd has 
the force of as. Thus, xal Zorw 6 réreuos obx STAWY 73 rEov GAA Bardens and 
war is not so much (lit. more) a matier of arms as (but rather) of money T. 1. 
83. Here the clause witli dA\d is more emphatic than if # had been used. Cp. 
“there needed no more but to advance one step’’: Steele, - 


2781. The Antecedent Statement is Affirmative. — d\\d is sometimes found 
after an affirmative statement. 

a. The antecedent clause often has a concessive force, and frequently takes 
_pév (2900), Thus, ré ev cal? ands Enovye done? xadOs Exec? G\KG Th WAG YA NOTET 
us the part where we are scoms to me to be well disposed, but the wings cause me 
uneasiness X.C.7.1. 16. 

b. ddd? of (4) after an affirmative statement often has the force of and not, 
and not rather, instead af (sometimes with a touch of irony). Thus, exei@ev ddd’ 
obk évOévde tprdcby she was carried off from there and not (or simply not) from 
here P. Phae. 229 d, éuol doyifovrac adn’ obx abrots they are angry with me instead 
of (or and not rather with) themselves P, A. 23¢. In such cases xa! od (ui) would 
not repudiate the opposition. 


2782, GddG in Apodosis..— After a concession or a condition expressed or 
implied, the apodosis may be emphatically introduced by @AAé, adda... ye, 
GAN’ otv ye still, yet, at least. ‘Thus, ef siya dodo», Gd’ S vots ErevMepos if the 
body ts enslaved, the mind at least is free A. fr. 854, ef & ev rics robrois Arrgucda, 
adda 76 -yé roe Tip xpelrrov Kaprof éorw but if we should be bagfled in all these 
points, still, as they say, fire is stronger than the fruit of the field X. A. 2. 5.19. 
So also in clanses other than conditional ; as dN’ érel. .. wardpa révd’ eudy oe 
dvérhar’,... GAN’ Eve... oixripare but since ye did not bear with my father, 
pity me at least S. O. C. 241, 


2783. ddAAd attached to Single Words. — dd\d, attached to asingle word in 
an adverbial sense, may stand in the interior of the sentence (not in Hom.). 
Thus, @AAG viv now at least, as in rl O97? dy GANG viv o? Er’ dpedoiy’ éya, how 
pray, can I serve thee even now ? 8. Ant. 552. So with yé, as av oBy adAd vor 7” 
tre... Cedhonte if therefore you still destre even now D.3.33 (and often in D.). 
Here 4d4 v6» implies ef uj) wpérepov. addd Sometimes apparently implies ef 44 
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tt Gddo or ed wy Errors, etc., a8 Ady’ adda roiiro say this at least (say but this) S. 
EI, 415. 


2784. adda opposing Whole Sentences. — dddd weld, well but, nay but, how- 
ever is often used, especially at the beginning of a speech, in opposition either to 
something said (or supposed to be meant) by another, or to a latent feeling in the 
mind of the writer or speaker himself, Thus, d\\a wpGrov pev pyncOjoouar. .. 
3 redevraiov car’ éuod efre well, I will jirst allude to the charge against me which 
he nentioned last X. H. 2.3.35, ddX’ Gere wv Kipos Chv- dwel 5¢ rerehedrynery 
kth, well, I would that Cyrus were alive ; but since he is dead, ete, X. A. 2.1.4. 
Often of remonstrance or protest, as dX’ dutyavory nay, it is impossible E. El. 
529. 4nd is also especially common when a previous train of thought or remark 
is impatiently interrupted, as d\\d radra pev ri Se? A€vyery; Dut what is the need 
of recounting this? S.Ph.11. Similarly in 

a. Replies (often in quick, abrupt, or decisive answers) : #pero § re ely Td obv- 
Onpa* 68° dwexpivaro’ Leds owrhp cai viny* 6 8¢ KGpos dxotods AAAG Séxopual re, én, 
kal To0T0 ctw he asked what the watchword was; and he replied: ‘' Zeus the 
saviour and Victory ;” and Cyrus, on hearing this, said, ‘‘ Well, I accept it and 
so let it be’? X.A.1.8.17. 

bp. Assent, with an adversative sense implied (cep. of, well): 4dr? ef Soxe?, 
xwpduer well, if it pleases thee, let us be going S. Ph. 645. 

c. Appeals, exhortations, proposals, and commands: 4A’ fwyer but let us go 
P. Pr. 811 a, ddr’ euolt wel@ov kal wh dd\dws roles nay, take my advice and don't 
refuse P. Cr,45 a. The tone here is often impatient. 

ad. Wisbes and imprecations: a\\’ edruxolys well, my blessings on thee 1 S$. 0. 
T. 1478. 

e. Questions, to mark surprise: ws efras; dd’ H xal codés AAnOas Gv; what 
dost'thou mean? can it really be that thou art subtle too and without my knowing 
it? E. Ale. 58, 


2785. ddd is often used when a speaker introduces a supposed objection 
(either in his own name or in that of his opponent), and immediately answers 
it; as GAG vy roy Ala exety’ dy tows etre. mpds tabra «Th. but, by Zeus, he might 
perhaps say in reply to this, etc. D.20.3. ddd may here put the supposed 
objection and also give the answer. Thus, ri yap cal Bovddyevor wereréumer@’ Avy 
abrods év rolre TG Kaip@ ; él ryy elphyny; GAN’ bwipxey Gmaciw- GAN éwl ray wode- 
Mov; GAN adtrol repli 79s elptivys éBourever be for with what possible desire would you 
have been sending them at that juncture? With a view to peace? Why (but) 
peace was opento all, Wiha view to war? Why (but) you were yourselves 
deliberating about peace 1),18.24. Cp. French mats introducing a reply to a 
question. 

a. So in rapid dialogue objections may take the form of questions, in which 
each dA\d after the first may be rendered by or. Cp. 2654. 


2786. adda with other Particles.— For example: 
GAG yap 2816; on od yap GAAG, see 2767. 
GAG... ye but at any rate. 


GAG yé roe (rol ye) yet at least, yet be sure. 
GAAG BH well then. 
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GAN Fj why how ? can it really he that? what, can it be true? Bere éddd marks 
surprise, while # asks the question. 

GAAG pévror nay, but; well, however ; yet truly. On od pévroe GAG, see 2767. 

GAG phv nay, but; but then; but surely. Often to introduce an objection, to 
reject an alternative, often merely to introduce a new idea or to resume an 
interrupted thought. On od phy aAda, see 2767. 

GX’ Spws Hut sili. Often without a verb, to introduce the reply to an objection. 

GAN’ od5€ is sometimes used elliptically, as in drép .. . Sv od70s dwyyerde wpds duas 
@XN' ov5E yikpdy nay, there is not even ever so little (not only not a great deal 
but not even a little) concerning which he reported to you D. 19.37. adn 
od8t piv 84 is often used to reject an alternative. 

GAN’ obv (ye) but then, well then, well at any rate; stronger than 8° ody. 


» 
apa 


2787. apa (Epic dpa and enclitic do before a consonant, i¢ usually 
ater monosyllables; all postpositive), a connective, confirmatory, 
and inferential particle marking the immediate connection and 
succession of events and thoughts; the natural, direct, and expected 
consequence of a previous statement of the existing situation, or of 
the realization of experience of some sort; and agreement of various 
kinds, as between assertion and reality, cause and result, premise 
and conclusion, explanation and what was to be explained. 


a. dpa marks a consequence drawn from the connection of thought, and 
expresses impression or feeling; the stronger ofy marks a consequence drawn 
from facts (a positive conclusion). . 


2788. The etymology of épa, and hence its original meaning, is obscure. 
Some derive it from the root dp, seen in dp-ap-loxw fit, join, Apts just; and 
thus regard the proper sense as fittingly, accordingly. Others think the earliest 
ineaning was truly, forsooth and connect. dpa with a lost adj. dpls, surviving in 
Gpi-oros, dpl-yveros. On this interpretation &pa would originally assert the truth 
of its own clause. -épa is found also in apa and ydp. 


2789. dpa is used in Homer much more freely than in Attic, and often so as 
to defy exact translation. In general dpa in Epic marks imimediate connection 
and succession, a natural consequence of something already said or done; gives 
an explanation of an antecedent statement; or is used in recapitulations and 
transitions. Thus, atrap ézel p’ ayepber... , BR p’ Tner els dyopyy but when they 
were collected, then he started to go to the assembly B 9, &s Zpad’, of 8 dpa wdvres 
dxhy éyévorro o.wry thus he spake, and all accordingly became hushed in silence 
H 92, ctrov 34 ogev Evecue Mecatdos, 6» pa cuBadrns ards éxrycatro and Mesaulius 
distributed food to them, a slave whom (and this was the reason for his so doing) 
the swineherd had acqutred & 449, ds dp’ ddvnoer kal did fo rékov LOnxer thus then 
he spake and put the bow from him ~163. So also in the later language; as 
eépwrhons 0@ airdy THs pnTpds... dmexpivato dpa 6 Kipos on his nother’s question- 
tng him Cyrus naturally replied X. 0.1.3. 2. 


2790. In Attic, and in part also in Homer, dpa marks an inference (conse- 
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quently, so then, therefore, it seems, after all, of course, etc.). Thus, efrev atrg 
dri Baoiheds ob paxetrar Séxa huepSv* Kipos & efrevs ovx pa &rt payetras, ef éy 
ratTas ob paxetra Tats yudpars the seer said to him that the king would not fight 
within ten days. And Cyrus answered: “ Well then if he dues not fight within 
that time he will not fight at all’ X. A. 1.7. 18, oddels rorof ériOtue?, ddAa XpnoToH 
worod ..., wavres yap dpa T&y dyaday éxfvyotow no one desires drink merely, 
but good drink, since of course everybody desires good things P. R. 438 a. 

2791. apa is often used of direct logical conclusions in conducting an argu- 
ment (especially in Plato) ; as rd ofy wept pixfs Néyouer; bparov 4 adpairov clvar; 
ody Opardéy, didés pa; val. dporbrepor Epa Pixh cwpars dot TP adel, 7d 5€ re 
oparg what then do we say about the soul? That it ts visible or invisible ? Not 
visible. Then it isinvisible? Yes. Consequently soul has a closer resemblance 
to the invisible than the body, and the latier to the visible P. Ph. 79d. 

2792. In the argument ex contrario set forth in clauses with uév and dé, &pa, 
usually meaning in sooth, is commonly placed with the second clause (P. Ph. 
80d, R. 445 b), occasionally with the first (P. Cr. 46 d, L.840b), or with both 
(P. Ph. 97 a, R. 600 ¢). 


2793. In direct questions épa adds liveliness, while at the same time it marks 
connection or consequence. So rls &pa who then ? was dpa how then? In ques- 
tions of anxiety dpa marks increase of feeling. Thus, ri uw’ dpa rf w) ddéxers; why 
then, why dost thou destroy me ? 8. Ant. 1285, 


2794. dpa occurs In questions in which the admissibility of one opinion is 
inferred from the rejection of another. Thus, efré pot, pn, & Geodérn, Eore cor 
dypés ; otk Euovy’, pn. ad Epa olla mpooddous Fxovea ; ‘tell me,’ said he, ‘ The- 
odote, have you an estate ?? * Not Iindeed,’ said she. ‘ But perhaps then you 
havea house that brings tn an income ?? K.M.3. a 4, Such questions are often 
ironical (P. A. 25 a). 


2795, dpa is often used to indicate new perception, or surprise genuine or 
affected ; as when the truth is just realized after a previous erroneous opinion 
and one finds oneself undeceived either agreeably or disagreeably. So, espe- 
cially with the imperfect of efya:, dpa means after all, tt seems, why then, so 
then, sure enough. See 1902. 


2796. ce dpa, div dpa if really, tf after all, if indeed, are commonly used of 
that which is improbable or undesirable ; «l (tév) ph dpa undess perhaps (ntst 
Sorte, nisi vero) is often ironical. Thus, ef dpa yéyover ws obres theyor if indeed 
it did take place asthey said D. 56.28, cat why ef cal ToOr’ dpa det w' elrety and yet 
if I must after all say this too 18, 317, woddAdnis Tots “A@nvalors mapifver, Ay dpa 
wore KaTa yRv BiacbGor. . . Tats vavol rpds dravras dvOlcracOas he often counselled 
the Athenians, if after all they should ever be hard pressed on the land side, to 
Sight the world with their fleet T.1.93, rds ay ofr 6 rotoSros dynp Bia@Gelpor Tovs 
véous; el uh Epa h ris aperfs eéryiéreca dia@bopd éorey how then could such a man 
corrupt the young ? unless perchance the study of virtue is corruption X. M.1. 2. 8. 


2797. «i (2av) dpa is common after oxowd, etc. See 2672. 


2798. upa is often used, especially with os, to introduce the statement of 
others which, in the view of the speaker, is (usually) to be rejected. Thus, dxovw 
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avrov épety ws dp’ dye wdvrwr Gy caryyopG xowwrds yéyora I hear that he is going to 
say that I forsooth (or if you please) have been a partner in all that T denounced 
D. 19. 202. 


2799. Attic has, in bimembral clauses, dre ipa. .. etre or elite. . . etre Apa, 
as efr’ ddnOes eit? Ep’ ofy pdrgv whether truly or after all, it may be, falsely S. Ph. 
345. Hom. has also a similar use with otve... otre,and #... 4. Hom, has 
dpa... dpa (Y 887). 

oN 
apa 

2800. dpa, a confirmative particle from + dpa, is used in lyrie and 
dramatic poetry in the sense of dpa. dpa is postpositive, except in 
New Comedy. ; 

ody apa rotpyov, odk gudv kexdtoera tt shall then be called thy work, not mine 
S. Aj. 1868. Often with rls, as rls dp’ euod yévorr’ dv dOAUdTEpOS ; who then eould 


be more wretched than I am? Trag. fr.280. On interrogative apa, see 2650, 
2051. Epic 4 6a is both confirmatory and interrogative. 


atdép 
2801. arép (prepositive; Hom. also airdp from atre-+ dp) usually 
poetical, but found in Xenophon and Plato, is an adversative con- 
junction commonly used-to introduce a strong or surprising contrast 
* (but, but yet, however) ; sometimes to introduce a slight contrast (and, 
and then), but one stronger than that marked by 8é. drép is common 
as a correlative to née. It is often found in. lively questions to intro- 
duce an objection; in rapid transitions; and sometimes it serves to 
introduce the apodosis of a conditional sentence. drdp was largely | 
displaced by the stronger éAAd. 


RS 
av 


2802. ai (postpositive), an adversative particle meaning on the 
other hand, on the contrary (properly again). In Hom. it serves as 
a correlative to wg or # rot, and to Introduce the apodosis of condi- 
tional or relative clauses. 

a6 is often used with personal pronouns, as @\Ad od ad... Aéye-Dut do you in 
turn tell us X.S.3.5; and is often added to 8é, as of “EXAnves éwfioay. . . ol 5’ ab 
BdpBapo: ode é5éxavro the Greeks came on, but the barbarians on their part did 
not wait to receive them SN.A.1.10.11, Connected in meaning are the deriva- 
tives atre (poetic) and atérs. 


yap 
2803. ydép (postpositive) in fact, indeed, and for, a confirmatory 
adverb and a causal conjunction, As a conjunction, yde usually 
stands after the first word in its clause; as an adverb, its position 1s 
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freer. ydp is especially common in sentences which offer a reason 
for, or au explanation of, a preceding or following statement. It 
may be used in successive clauses. : 

a. yép is from yé + &p (= dpa), yé originally giving prominence either to the 
word it followed or to the whole clause, while dpa marked this prominence as 
due to something previously expressed or latent in the context. ‘The compound 
yép originally emphasized a thought either as the result of existing circum- 
stances or as a patent and well known fact. In most uses of the word, however, 
the force of its component parts cannot be distinguished ; nor is it clear in many 
cases whether ydp is a conjunction or an adverb marking assurance. 


2804. Adverbial yép appears in questions, answers, and wishes; and in 
many other cases where recourse is had to,conscious or unconscious ellipse by 
those scholars who hold that ydp is always a conjunction. Ellipse is sometimes 
natural and easy, but often clumsy and artificial. Though we find in parallel 
use both incomplete and complete clauses with ydp, it is improbable that the 
Greeks were conscious of the need of any supplement to explain the thought. 
In many uses ydép has become formulaic, serving only to show the natural agree- 
ment with the existing situation, 


2805. In questions, ydép asks for confirmation of a preceding statement, or 
expresses assent or dissent; asks whether an act before mentioned was not rea- 
sonable ; asks a question prompted by some form of emotion ; and serves to indi- 
cate transition, etc. : 
a. In questions ydp often marks surprise or indignation, and may frequently 
be translated by what, why, then, really, surely. Thus, rauri \éyers od otpatnyoy 
mroxos Gv; eye yap elu wrwyxds; do you, beggar that you are, address your gen- 
eral thus? what! Ia beggar? Ar. Ach. 598, % [9 yap dujp; is the man really 
alive ? &, El. 1221, ofe: ydp co. paxeiobar. .. rv ddedody; do you really think that 
your brother is going to fight ? X.A.1.7.9. So rls -yép; who then, why who ? 
b. Brief interrogative formulae asking for confirmation of a preceding state- 
ment are: i 
vi yap; what then, how then, how else? ri yap also serves as a formula of transi- 
tion (now, well then, now what... ., furthermore). 

A yap; is it not so? surely this is so? (cp. nest ce pas). Often of surprise. 

od yap; ts t¢ not so? often in indignant questions; when uot standing alone, 
why not ? 

ards yap; mé8ev yap; imply that something is impossible (often of surprise). 
Cp. ras yép of ; in negative rhetorical questions. 

2806. In answers yép marks asseut, assurance, sometimes dissent. Thus, 
devvdy ye rotrloayua Tol vorjuaros, Servdy yap ovdé pyrdy dread indeed is the bur- 
den of the disease. Aye dread indeed and beyond all words 8. Ph. 755, duodoyets 
otiv repl éué Gbixos yeyericbar; # yap dvdyxn do you then confess that you have 
proved yourself unjust toward me? In truth I must indeed X. A. 1.6.8, wd at 
parépes Ta wadla éxdeuarovrvrwy ... uh yap, pq nor let mothers frighten their 
children. No indeed, said he P.R.381e, dfs 745’ odv; & uh Gpovd yap ob Piro 
évyer dost thou then consent to this ? No, for Tam not wont to utter words I do 
not mean SO, T. 1520, 
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a. yép is common in brief answers, as after ov, dei, Zouxe, efxbs, Kéyw, dmodby7y- 
rat, So in the rhetorical questions rés ydp; ré&s yap of; used as answers. 


2807. In wishes: el yap... év rottw ein would that it depended on that 
P. Pr. 810d, caxds yap ébbdo1o oh that you might perish wretchadly E. Cyc. 261. 
Here yép marks the agreement of the wish with the existing situation, 


2808. Explanatory (or prefatory) ydp has the force of now, namely, that ts, 
Jor example ; but usually is not to be translated, and especially when the pre- 
ceding sentence contains a verb of saying, showing, etc. It usually introduces, 
as an explanation, the details of that which was promised in an incomplete or 
general statement ; sometimes, without any such statement, it introduces a new 
fact. Whether this ydp is an adverb or a conjunction is uncertain. Thus, doxe? 
rolvuy gor Xapiéorepoy elvac ulOov ipiv héyerv. $v ydp more «rh. I think it will be 
more interesting to tell you a myth. Once upon a time there was, etc. P. Pr. 
820, otrw yap cxometre look at it in this light 1.19.34 (at the beginning of a 
new point in the discussion). 


2809. Explanatory ydép often introduces a clause in apposition to a preceding 
demonstrative, to such expressions as rexpypiov 6€ or wapripwor 66 now the proof 
is this, dfdov dé (éorev) tt ts clear, 7d 6é udyicrov but, what is of the greatest 
importance, or to relative clauses (995). ‘Thus, ws & #rt waddov Gapps, xal 7dd€ 
xaravénoov: ot uév yap (explaining 74de) rod€usot TOAD pev Edarroves elor vOv # mpiv 
PTA va bp hoy and that you may be still more encouraged, consider this fact 
too. The enemy (namely) are niuch fewer now than they were before they were 
beaten by us X. C. 5.2.36, evvojowper Se nal rHde, Gs woAAH Edmls eorev dyabdy 
avrd civar. Svoty yap Gdrepoy ecriv 76 reOvdvat rr. Iet us consider the matter also in 
this way and we shall see that there is abundant reason to hope that it is a good: 
now death.must be one of two things, etc. P. A. 40-c, uapripior 3é+ Andou yap 
xafatpopéyyns kth. and this is a proof of it: now when.Delos was being purified, 
ete. T. 1.8, 6 5é ravrwy oxerrdwraroyv: obs yap duohoyjoatuer &y wornpordrovs eivat 
Tey TONIT OY, TobTOUS TigTOTATOUs PidaKas Hyovpeda THs wodtrelas elva: but the most 
abominable of all is this: we consider the most trustworthy guardians of the 
State to be those men whom we should agree were the worst citizens I. 8. 53, 


2810. Causal ydp is a conjunction : for (nam, enim). It servesto introduce a 
cause of, or a reason for, an action before mentioned ; to justify a preceding utter- 
ance; to confirm the truth of a previous statement. Causal ydp often refers to 
a thought implied in what has preceded. Thus, Aexréa a yeyvddoxw- Euretpos ydp 
(causal) elu cal THs xdpas TOv Mapraybver xal rhs durduews. exer yap (explana- 
tory) dudérepa, xal media xdddoTa Kal Bon bYyhérara I must tell what I know, 
for I am acquainted with the country of the Paphlagonians aud tts resources ; 
now the country has very fertile plains and very lofly mountains X. A. 6.6.6, 
lot, Sbarnve + roiTo yap a” Exw wdvov mpocemety alas, ill-fated one! for by this name 
alone can I address thee 8.0. T. 1071, émerrevéuny 8@ bd r&v Aaxedatpovlwy* ob 
yap &y ue Erewror wddey mpds twas but I was trusted by the Lacedaemonians ; for 
(otherwise, i.e, ef uy éwlorevor) they would not have sent me back to you P. A. 80. 

2811. Anticipatory ydép states the cause, justifies the utterance, or gives the 
explanation, of something set forth in the main clanse which fellows. ‘The main 
clause usually contains an inferential word, a demonstrative pointing backward, 
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or al, 6, a\dd; or stands without a connective. Anticipatory ydép may often 
be rendered by since, but is often omitted in translation, ‘Thus, @r: rolvyuy dxob- 
care xairdde. él dela yap buar exmopetcovral rives. olpas vov Bédrurrov eivar Kr. 
listen therefore to this proposal also. Some of you will be going out to plunder. 
Now itis my opinion that it is best, ete. X. A. 5.1.8, doeAOay 68 thy raxlorny, 
hiv ydp of wats ets potvos . . ., Tofirov éxméurec and when he had come in straight- 
way, he sent out his son, for he had one only son Hat. 1. 119, & otros, ob ydp 7° 
tduev Sry pos 086° Bry Has... GAA Ppatdueda xTr. friends, since we do not 
know where is the place of darkness nor of the dawn, lat us consider, etc. x 190, & 
Pirrare, crovial ydp elal cor pbvw, uerpnooy eiphryns Tl poe my dear fellow, since 
you alone have got a truce, measure me out a Lit of peace Ar. Ach. 102. 

a. In this construction yap may be an adverb, not a conjunction. Cases of 
explanatory ydp (2808) and of parenthetical ydp (2812), especially after voca- 
tives, may fall under 2811. 


2812. The clause with ydp since is often inserted parenthetically in the 
clause which it is intended to explain; as 6 dé (kpivoves yap Bog xal od Phdy) ovK 
fon baryeyvdokey Thy Bohv roréps pelfwv but, since they decide by shouts and not 
by ballot, he said he could not decide which side shouted the louder T. 1.87. 


2813. xal ydép has in general two distinct meanings according ‘as ydp is an 
adverb or aconjunction. As xai ydp has become a formula, it is often uncertain 
which of the two words is the adverb, which the conjunction. 


2814. () Kal yap and in fact, und indeed, cal being a conjunction, and ydp 
an adverb. Here the clause in which «ai ydp stands is added as a new and im- 
portant thought ; where ydép alone would state the reason or the explanation with 
less ‘independence and with slighter emphasis, The negative is oddé ydp. Thus 
Kipos 8 ép&y robs “EAdnvas vixGyras 7d Kad’ adrovs. .. ewepedeira 8 Te roeHoes 
Bacthets. Kal yap Joe atrdy dri pésov Exot Tod eporxot orparetuaros on seeing 
the Greeks victorious over the troops opposed to them, Cyrus watched to sce what 
the king would do; and in fact he knew that he commanded the centre of the 
Persian force X. A. 1.8, 21 (ep. 1.1.6, 2.5.5, 2.6.2). So often in affirmative 
responses: 7} otk @yanjoes Tovrey ruyydvwy; eya wey yap dv dyargny. Kal yap 
éyh, tpn or will you not be content if you obtain this? For my part I shall be 
And so shall I, he said P.R.473b. , 

a. xal yap kal and even is cal yap and in fact reénforced by xal, Thus, cat 
yap cal ddea épalvero abrois and in fact it looked to them as if there was perfect 
safety in so doing T.4.108. The negative is oJ5¢ yap od5¢ (2938), 


2815, (II) kat yap for even, for also. Here xai is an adverb affecting a 
single word, several words, or the whole sentence, and ydp is a conjunction. 
The negative is of3¢ ydp. Thus, kal yap obra. sor these too P. A.22¢, xal yap 
qitkneva ctyncéuerda for even wronged as Tam I’ keep silent HE. Med. 314, cat 
yap povos iyyoir’ ay Sbvacdar relOer for, though quite unaided, he would think 
that he was able to persuade X.M.1. 2.11. : 

a. Kal yap... Kal for both. .“and- here caf is correlated with a second 
kal; a8 cal yap byalvovery ol Ta odpara cv Uxovres Kal icxtover for those who keep 
their bodies in good condition are both healthy and strong X. M. 8,12. 4, 
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2816. 4\\4 ydép occurs both in conjunction and separated by one or several 
words, which are generally emphatic. 


2817, First Form (often but since, since however): here there ate two 
predicates. In prose separation is the rule. Thus, ddd’, ob yap Ererde, did0? 7d 
papos but since he could not persuade her, he gave her the manile Hat. 9. 109, 
GAN) tows yap cal Error Tabrad évOupotvrat, .. . wy dvapévwper Eddous ep’ Tuas deity 
«Th. since however others too perhaps entertain the same opinion, let us not walt 
Sor others to come to us, etc. X. A.3.1.24. In poetry the words are generally not 
separated. Thus, dd\d\a yap Kpéovra dedoow rovde... mpds Sdyous orelxorra, 
matew Tous... ydous since however I see Creon yonder coming to the palace, I 
will cease my lamentations EK. Phoen.1307, Here the clause codrdinated by the 
conjunction ydép is parenthetical and gives, by anticipation, the reason for the 
adr clause. Cp. ddd’ ézel ¢ 137, and Shakesp. Sonnet 54: “ but, for their virtue 
only is their show, They live unwoo’d.’? —The first form is found chiefly in 
Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, and in the drama. 


2818. Second Form (usually but indeed, but in fact, but the truth is, but be 
that as tt may). Here there is a single predicate. Thus, kal ody ws dripdvwr 
Aéyw... AANA yap Euol rovTwr. . . ovdey wérerte and I do not speak in disparage- 
ment, bud the truth is I have nothing to do with these matiers P.A.19 ¢, adda 
yeyveoKw yap... Sri xrh. but indeed I know that, etc. X.C. 2. 1.18, dn? elcopad 
yap Tévde... Tludddqy dpbuy arelyovra but indeed I see Pylades yonder coming 
at full speed BH. Or. 725, ad’ of yap Zor: rdudavh xptarev but indeed it ts impos- 
sible to hide what ties open S. O. C. 755. 

a. In this use ydp may have preserved, or regained, its primitive adverbial 
(confirmatory) force. Many scholars, however, claim that there was a conscious 
or unconscious ellipse, after ddX4, of an idea pertinent to the situation ; and thus 
regard this form as logically equivalent to the form in which ydp is a causal con- 
junction. In actual use dAA& ydp was clearly a formula used without any con- 
sciousness of an omitted idea. 


2819. dra ydp has a great variety of uses, most of which may be classed.as 
follows : 

a. Instatements of direct opposition: cal rafrd ce woddof Sef AednOévar, dAAG 
yap oluat 8 dpri odctpneda roely, ToiTo wots and you are far from forgetting this, 
but in fact I think you are doing that which you just denied you were doing P. 
Charm. 166 c. 

N. This use is post-Homeric, rare in the drama, common in the orators and 

Plato. It is especially frequent in putting and setting aside an objection sup- 
posed to be raised by an opponent (hypophera). Cp, b. 

p. In rea] and assumed objections (cp. at enim): cat adnO9 ye #reyor, & 
Texpares. tows. ara yap, & HVPpwy, cal AAG TOARA Pys elvat.dora yes, and I 
said what was true, Socrates. Perhaps, but in fact, Euthyphron, you say that 
many other things too are holy P. Huth. 6d, dra ydp, pacer Tis, ob pddiov del 
AavOdvey kaxdy byra yes, but some one will say that it is not easy always to con- 
ceal the fact that one is wicked P. R. 365c. 

c. In transitions. — (1) At the close of the discussion of an argument, where 
the force of ddd is like that of azd yet or emphatic but. Thus, adda yap, 3 
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Bovhy, raira pév évOdde ovk 015° 8 re Set A€yery Hut, Senators, J do not know why 
I should discuss these matiers here L. 7.42, ahd@ yap Hd Spa dmidvac but it is 
already time to depart P, A. 42a. ; 

(2) To restrain the expression of emotion; as ad’ dvat yap éor? éuds, cid 
but no, Lam silent for he is my king E. EH). 1245. 

(3) When the approach of a new actor is announced. Cp. 2817, 2818. 


2820. Other Combinations. — yap dpa for sure enough. 

yap 84 for of course, for indeed, for you must know, as dauer yap 54 for of 
course we say So. 

yap &4 rou for I presume, for doubtless. 

yap otv often of frank assent, as ot yap ody certainly not, \éyw yap ofy cer- 
tainly, I do say so; less often to explain (for certainly); Kal yap of» (not very 
common) is stronger than «al ydp. 

yap mov for I suppose. 

yap to. for surely, for mark you ; sometimes cal ydp Tou. 


yé 

2821, yé (postpositive and enclitic) is an intensive and restrictive 
particle with the force of at least, at any rate, even, certainly, indeed ; 
but often to be rendered by intonation. yé may indicate assent, con- 
cession, banter, scorn, deprecation, irony, etc. yé emphasizes single 
words or whole phrases or clauses. 

a. Single words. So often with pronouns, as @ywye I at least (excluding oth- 
ers), eud ye cp. mi-ch, § ye even he (Hom.), odrés ye, and with a repeated pro- 
noun (8. Ph.117). Other words, as 6 rc Bode: ye whatever you like Ar. Ran. 3, 
wAHGe ye obx VrepBarolued’ av rods roreulovs in numbers at least we should not 
surpass the enemy X.C.2.1.8. 

b. With phrases or clauses. Thus, os yi pw? drtuor, rol Geod ye rpoerdrny, ovrws 
doq ne that he may not thus send me away in dishonour— who am the suppliant 
of the god 8.0. C. 1278, dvépdrous tivua boy, bris y’ érlopxoy dubcoq ye who punish 
men who swear falsely T 279. 


2822. yé may be used twice in the same sentence. ‘Thus, eel y’ dpxotivé’ 
ixavad rots ye oppo since indeed that which suffices their wants ts enough for 
the wise E. Phoen, 545. Cp. Hdt.1,187, Ar. Vesp. 1507. 


2823. é stands between article and noun, as ol y’ dv@pwroe (after a preposi- 
tion, as ty ye T@ @avep@); between noun and adjective, or after the adjective, as 
avnp ye combs, or dvip copés ye; after a possessive pronoun, as ¢uds ye Suyds ; after 
pév, O€, ré, as Ori 5€ ye dN70G AEyw. When ¥é infiuences a whole clause it stands 
as near as possible to the introductory conjunction; as el ye, apa ye. 


2624. +é in contrasts and alternatives ; as ad 6° od Adyeis ye (aloxpd), Spas 5é 
ve thou dost not indeed say, but do shameful things to me BE. And, 239, #roe xpiga 
ye  havep&s either secretly or openly T.6. 34, 4% copol 4 rimoe } yepovrés ye or wise 
or held in honour aye or old P. Hipp. M. 301 a (here yé indicates a change in an 
alternative series; cp. ofre .. . ore. . obdé ye and Kal. . . ye 2829). 
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2825. yé in replies and comments (yes, well). Thus, doxe? rapetkadety; cov 
y, dvat, rdxurra does tt seem best to you that I should gtve way ? Aye, my lord, 
and with all speed 8. Ant.1102. Here cal... ye is commor, as cal obddy ye 
dtémws yes, and no wonder P. Th, 142 b. 


2826. &s ye (rarely bers ye) has a causal force, much like gui quidem, 
quippe qui. ‘Thus, &rowa ddyets . . . ds ye xedevers éue vedrepov tyra Kadyyetr@ar 
you are talking absurdly in bidding me who am the younger take precedence 
X. M. 2.3.15. So with other relatives, as olos, doos, damep. 

2827. -yé sometimes marks an ellipse (S. Ph. 1409). When the verb of the 
apodosis is omitted, the protasis often has yé (so usually in Aristophanes, e.g. 
Nub. 267). 


2828. When yé is followed by other particles, it belongs with the empha- 
sized word, and the other particles retain their original force ; as ros ye wévrot 
ayadous yet the brave at Icast X. A.1.9.14. So ve 3%, ve wey 84, yé roe (often 
used like ody in giving a reason for a belief), yé ro. 64. With the imperative, 
yé is rare except when it is followed by another particle, as spa ye phy — 
8.0. C. 587... 


2829. After other Particles. — For example : 

Sé ye: here yé usually does not emphasize é¢ but either a single word or the 
whole clause ; as jyuty dd ye ofuar rdévra mwonréa but we at least, in my opinion, 
should adopt every means X. A.3.1,85. 6€... ye is often used when two 
things are compared, in order to show that one is more important than the 
other. 

«al... ye sometimes means yes, and and sometimes yé emphasizes the interven~ 
ing word. Thus, xobiéy ye Gaiua yes, and no wonder 8,0. T. 1132, cat orfBov 
ye obdels xrUros and of footsteps there is no sound S.Ph. 29. sal... ye often 

, emphasizes one item in a series, and especially the last item. Here cai. . 
yé mpos (kal mpés ye) and besides is cominon. Cp. P. G. 450 d, 469 b. 

pév ye lends force to a contrast (P. 8.180 d) ; sometimes it has the force of that 
is to say, for example (T.6. 86). 

Frequent combinations are 4X’ ofv.. . ye, pévTot... ye, BV... ye, OdKody 


wee YE. 
yotv 

2830. yotv (postpositive; first in Aeschylus) is a restrictive par- 
ticle from yé+ ody. Its meaning varies according to the prominence 
of the yé or oty; often certainly, at any rate (at all events, at least). -yodv 
commonly confirms a previous general assertion by giving a special 
instance of its truth (the special instance may be a seeming excep- 
tion). yody is thus used in bringing forward a reason, which, while 
not absolutely conclusive, is the most probable explanation of a 
previous statement, 

eri yao obra Kaxiovés clot TGv BG? Qudy Arrqguévav: Epevyov “yoiv mpds exelvovs 
caradurévres huis for they are cven more cowardly than those who were beaten by 
us, At any rate they deserted us and sought refuge with them X. A. 3.2.17, 
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2831. -yodr may emphasize a pronoun; as mpds yoOv éuod S. Aj. 527, 7a yodv 
od S. Il. 1499. 


2832. In answers yoi» means well, at least; yes certainly; as eixds yoov 
K.C, 5. 3. 14. 


2833.. yodr finds the proof of an assertion in one of several possible facts or 
occurrences ; ‘yép gives the reason in general, but gives no particular instance ; 
& ody has an adversative force: ‘be that as it may, yet at any rate.’ 


8é 


2834. 8 (postpositive) was originally an adverb with a force not 
unlike that of on the other hand, on the contrary; later it became a 
conjunction commonly represented by but or and, which are, however, 
mere makeshifts of translation. 8é serves to mark that something is 
different from what precedes, but only to offset it, not to exclude or 
contradict it; it denotes only a slight contrast, and is therefore 
weaker than dAAd, but stronger than cai. 982 is adversative and copu- 
lative; but the two uses are not always clearly to be distinguished. 


2835. Adversative 6 often marks a silent contrast, as at the beginning of 
speeches (€yo 5¢ ovrw yryvésnw X. A.4. 6. 10); in questions which imply opposi- 
tion to something just said (S. 0. C. 57); in answers (8. O. T. 379); in objections 
or corrections (S. Ant. 517); in 76 dé, ra 5é on the contrary, whereas really, 
where a true opinion is opposed to a false one; similarly in viv dé but in fact, brut 
as the case stunds. When é€ is balanced by »év (2904) it is antithetical rather 
than adversative. 

a. 6éafter a pronoun following a vocative produces a pause ; as NioBa oé 8° 
tywye véuw Geby ah Niobe, thee I regard as divine 8. El. 150. 

b. dé instead of dddd is rare except in the poets and Thucydides. Thus, 
mpounvicns ye TOUTO pydevt Totpyoy, kpyph Sé xedOe make known this plan to no 
one, but hide tt in secret 8. Ant. 85, odk éwl xax@, ém’ 2revOepuoe 5é 7 Sp EAAHvav 
wapehpruda I have come, not to harm, but to liberate, the Greeks T. 4. 86. 
Sometimes od »év precedes when dé is used like @\\d (T. 1. 50). 

c. But not is dd’ od or o8 pévro:, not of Sé, in order to avoid confusion with 
ovéé nor, not even. But od and dé may be separated, as od Bovdopuévuw bE. . . 
mposxwpery but since they dtd not wish to surrender X. H.1.6. 13. 


2836. Copulative 5¢ marks transition, and is the ordinary particle used in 
connecting successive clauses or sentences which add something new or differ- . 
ent, but uot opposed, to what precedes, and are not joined by other particles.” 
such as yap or od». 

Copulative 5¢ is: common in marking continuation, especially when something 
subordinate isadded. Thus, when a new phase of a narrative is developed (X. A. 
1,2. 7-8); where attention is called to a new point or person (as in rl a’ o7u;) ; 
when an interrupted speech or narrative is resumed (X. C. 1. 6.41, S. Tr. 281); 
where a second relationship is added («#7rnp Baccdéws, Bactrea 3° eur} the mother 
of the King, and my Queen A, Pers. 151, Hidva . . . Mevialwy daroixlay, wodepias 
de ofoar he seized Hion, a colony of Mende, and which had been hostile T. 4.7) ; 
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when 6é has a force like that of yép (X.C. 6.3. 16); and in sai... 8¢ and 
also (Epic cai 6é), 2801. 


2837. Apodotic S¢.—The beginning of the principal clause (apodosis) of 
conditional and concessive sentences is often marked by 64 Apodotic 6é is 
found also in the principal clause of causal, temporal, comparative, and relative 
sentences ; and regularly gives greatet emphasis to the main clause, which is thus 
distinctly set off against the subordinate clause. Apodotic 5¢ is very common in 
Homer and Herodotus, not rare in Attic poctry, but infrequent in Attic prose, 
where it is used especially after an emphatic personal or demonstrative pronoun 
or when a participle represents the antecedent clause. Thus, clos 6 a0’ dpyaive 
oy PMc 8 "AOHv” while he was revolving these things, then came Athene A 
198, ef ob» dye ph yryvdoKw ujre Ta Sata wATE Ta Slxara, tipets 5é Seddteré we accord- 
ingly if Ihave no knowledge either of what is holy or what is just, do you then 
instruct me X. 1. 4.1.33, érel rolvuy of Sdvapai ce rele yh éxfetvar, ov 62 Gde 
molnoor since therefore I am not able to persuade you not to expose tt, do you 
then do as follows Hdt. 1.112, éxd@evdov . . . Somep of dwdrae ovrw Gé Kal ol 
mwekTaoral as the hoplites so also the peltasts sleep X. C. 8. 5. 12, éredy 5é ddixd- 
pevor waxy éxpdrycay . . ., palvoyra: 8° obd” evraiiéa rdoy TH Suvduer xpnodmevor 
but when on their arrival they had conquered in batile, not even then did they 
appear to have made use of their entire force T.1. 11, nal wore Gyros wdvyou . . . 
otros © éy rovrois ééyer and once when there was a frost he went out in the midst 
of this P. S. 220b. 

a. Apodotic dé often resumes a dé in the subordinate clause and carries on the 
opposition expressed by that clause; as ef 5¢ BotNecBe . . . exretdmevor Sroe Ay | 
Pobdyobe Kararxely .. ., whota 8 iuty rdpecriv but if you wish to select some 
place wherever you please and take possession of it, you have ships at command 
XA. 5.6.20, 8 8 aloxteny quty dépe . . ., rabra 68 xara xibpay wéver but the 
terms which cause us shame, these remain in force I. 4,176. 

b. The use of apodotic 6¢ should not be regarded as a survival of original 
coordination. 


2838. 8 without pév.— A clanse with 5¢ often has no correlative particle in 
the clause with which it is contrasted. Here uév is not used because the opposi- 
tion in the first clause was too weak, or because the speaker did not intend to 
announce a following contrast or did not think he was going to use a contrasted 
ééclause. Sometimes the entire first clause may have to be supplied in thought 
from the general connection or from what has gone before, 6¢ without wéy in 
such cases is common in poetry, but not rare in prose, even in brief antitheses, 
as & mdyres del yAlyovrat déyev, dklws 8” obdels elxety Sedivyrat exploits which 
everybody continually desires to recount, but whick no one has been able to set 
forth adequately D. 6.11. See also 2835. p 

a. When a relative construction passes over into a construction with a per- 
sonal or demonstrative pronoun, the relative clause usually has no pév. Cp. 
Soph. Aj. 457, quoted in 2517. 

b. of Sé, when opposed to a larger number of persons or things, is often used 
without of név, as rpoedndvdbres éml xtdby, of 5 érl Edda having gone for fodder, 
and some for fue X. C. 6.3.9, 
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2839. 8 with other Particles. — For example: 


8 &pa, which sometimes follows yév. 

8 af and Spws 5€ mark stronger opposition than dé alone. 

Sé 54 Gut then, but now, well but is often used in passing to a new point. In 
Aristophanes this collocation is used almost always in questions. 


By 

2840. &4 (postpositive except in Hom. 8) ydp and poetic &} tére) 
marks something as immediately present and clear to the mind, and 
gives greater precision, positiveness, and exactness. It sets forth 
what is obvious, acknowledged, and natural, and often corresponds 
to voila. 84 is used with single words (especially adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns, and conjunctions) or, as a sentence adverb, with whole 
clauses. 8% usually stands after the word it emphasizes, though it 
may be separated from it by one or more other words. 


2841. 84 of what is Obvious and Natural. — Thus, tore 54 you know of 
course, Set 4 it is manifestly necessary. So oby otrws exer; Xxex 34 is not this so? 
Of course it is P.A.27 c, viv 0 dpire 64 but now you certainly see X. C, 3.2. 12, 
Tlapicaris pev 54 4 mhtap tripxe 7G Kipp Parysatis, his mother, naturally sup- 
ported Cyrus X.A.1.1.4. 


2842. Ironical 84.— Thus, Zuwxpdrns 6 copds 34 Socrates the wise forsooth 
P.A.27a; often os 84, as as 5H ot por ripavvos ‘Apyelwy %ry that you forsooth 
should be the lord and master of the Argives! A. Ag. 1633. 


‘2843. Intensive 54 emphasizes, and makes definite, adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns, and other words. Thus, éravres 54 absolutely all, xpdtirrot 84 the 
very best, udvos 54 quite alone, édlyo. 34 very few; ovrw d4 just so, omep 34 
exactly a8, wodAdats On very often, dfrAa 54 quite plain, viv 34 just now, now at 
once; éxetvos 54 this (and no other), 6s 64 who indeed. With indefinite pro- 
nouns 37 increases the indefiniteness (339 e) ; as doris 54 whoever at all. With 
Other words: ef 89 tf indeed, ob 54 no indeed, iva 54 that in truth. 

a. With imperatives and in questions 54 adds urgency; as dxove 84 pray 
listen! 763%; why, pray? 

"2844. 84 may introduce emphatically the conclusion of a temporal sentence 
or of a narrative on passing to a new topic; as éyraida 54, rére 54 then indeed, 
then and not till then, then it was that. Cp. X.A.1. 10.1. 


2845. Temporal 64 often, especially with «ai, approximates in meaning to 
Hoy already. Thus, 6 dé€ Gavdy xeiOer xdtw 5} ys but he ts dead and already is 
hidden beneath the earth S. O. T. 967, drére . . . Onpwins Kal 3% do hudpas when 
you have hunted (already) for two days K.C.2. 4.17, cai dy héyw oor well I will 
tell thee (without further ado) S. Ant. 245. So also in rédos 84, viv dy. —Of 
succession, 674 means next. — Poetic Batre (54 afre) means now again. 

2846. Consecutive and Resumptive $y is used to set forth an inference, 
draw a'conclusion, denote a consequence, and mark a transition (uév dy... 
6é). Here 64 is a sentence adverb: accordingly, then, of course, clearly, you 
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see, I say. Thus, Freyou ore karldouer vierwp wodda mupd galvorvra. eSdxer 54 Tois 
otpariyyois otk dogahes civar dtacxnvody they said that they had seen many fires 
visible in the night ; accordingly it seemed to the generals to be unsafe to encamp 
apart X. A.4,.4.10, Pepaddds wey 6% otrws elev: aviorarto dé Kai &ddot moddoé 
Pheraulas then spake thus ; and many others also rose to speak X. C, 2.3.16. 


2847. xal 84: (a) Introduces a climax, as «al 6} 76 péyusror and above all, 
what is the main thing P.A.41b. (b) Inrveplies = well; as Bdéyor cdrw~ Kal 4 
Brérw look down! Well, Jam looking Ar. Av.175. This is akin to the tem- 
poral use. (c) In assumptions = suppose (1771). On xal 5) cal see 2890, 


Sai, S90ev, Sirov, Sita 


2848. Sai is used in colloquial Attic after interrogative words to express 
wonder, indignation, etc. Thus, ri dal; ras dal; what then ? how so ? 


2849. Sibev truly, forsooth, is commonly used of apparent or pretended 
trath, and mostly with an fronical tone. Thus, éxepréuncas d90ev ds maid? dvra 
He thou hast mocked me forsooth as though I were a child A. Pr. 986. 


2850. 84rov probably, I presume, I should hope, doubtless, you will adnvit, 
is stronger than rod perhaps, I suppose. dymov often has a touch of irony or 
doubt in stating a case that would seem to be certain; as tore dyrou dev Hus 
dvlcxe. you know, I presume, where the sun rises K. A. 5.7.6. In questions 
d4mov expects the answer yes. of Sirov certainly not and is it not so? (with 
‘jrony). 

2851. SAra assuredly, really, in truth, is rare outside of Attic. It occurs: 
(a) In answers, often when a word is repeated with assent; as yyvdcnel” ipeis 
fries €o8 90° yur; yeyveoxoper 8Fra do you know who this woman is? Yes 
indeed we do Ar. Thesm. 606; of é97a surely not, in strong or indignant denial. 
(b) In questions, to mark an inference or consequence, as r&s df7a; how in 
truth ? rb dfira; what then? wai dra érédpas; and didst thou really dare? 8. 
Ant. 449. (c) In wishes and deprecatious (stronger than 64), as oxére dijra 
only look P.G. 452 b, wh df7a, Goud, uy od vy’ epydon rab no indeed, my heart, 
do not this deed E. Med. 1056, 


elite 


2852, ere (from ci +72), a disjunctive particle, generally doubled: 
elre . . . ere whether . . . or (2675), if. . . or (stue . . . siue), giv- 
ing equal value to each supposition. 


a. With the subjunctive we find ééy re (fv re, dy re). Hom. hasclre. .. 
etre, but not # re. . . #v re, with the subjunctive. In the same sense Hom. 
has}... # and fre... #re with the subjunctive. 


2853. There are various forms of efre clauses : 
a. Both efre clauses may have the same finite verb in common, which verb 
is used only once; as etre Bove Ge roheuety Hyiv etre plro. elvar whether you wish 


a 


to wage war upon us or to be our friends X.C.3. 2.18. 
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b. Each etre clause has its own verb and its own main clause ; as éxédevod ce, 
elre mdvras aitig, kpivarra cé abroy xyphobas 8 Te Ay Bothy, ere Eva rivd F BUo.,. 
aire, Tovrous dkioGor Tapacyxety cor éavrods eis xplowy the army requests that, if you 
accuse all, you pass sentence on them and treat them as you may think best; or, 
if you accuse one or two, they think tt right that these men should surrender 
themselves to you for judgment X. A.6. 6. 20. 

c. One main clause refers to both etre clauses ; as 6 dyads dvip . . . eddalywy 
dort... day re péyas Kal ioxupds, dy Te opikpds Kai doers 9 the good man is 
happy whether he is large and strong or small and weak P.L, 660 e. 

d. Neither etre clause has a verb, which is to be supplied from the main 
clause ; as Adyorres, ett’ ahyOes eft’? Ep’ ofv paryy (Zreyor) saying, whether truly 
or after all, tt may be, falsely 8. Ph. 345, 

e. One efre clause has its own verb, while the other gets its verb from the 
main clause (rare); as ¢uolad . . . paivy . . . xpnopwdely, etre wap’ Ett ppovos 
éximvous yevduevos (xpyopqdels), etre nal GAN Tis poboa wddrar ce évoloa ered7jGer 
you seem to me to utter prophecies, whether you were inspired by Huthyphron or 


whether some other muse has long been present in you without your knowing it 
P. Crat. 428 c. 


2854. Variations : clre... 4 (common): etre Atolas 4 Tes dddos TebTOTE Eypapev 
A vedwe «rr. whether Lysias or anybody else whoever wrote or will write, ete. 
Pp. Phae.277d. 4... etre: only in poetry (S.Aj.175). dire. . . eb 8: when 
the second member is more important (P.L. 952c). Onel. .. etre see 2675d. 
On etre for etre . . . ere See 2675 b, N. 2. 


2855. eire may be strengthened by dpa, 54, kal, or ody. ofv is usually placed 
after the first e’re; like cal, it may stand after the second also, When «cat 
stands only after the second eire, its clause is weaker than the first (D. 18.57). 


q 

2856. Disjunctive 4 (Epic #¢) or (wel, aut); and repeated: 9... 7 
either... or (uel... uel, aut... aut) to connect the two mem- 
bers more closely. : 

dyabov 4 xaxédy good or bad X.A.1.9.11, 9 re 4 otdé& little or nothing P. A. 
17b. # with the subjunctive is often used when a speaker corrects himself ; 
as viv 8 ab rplros AOE wober owrrp, } pbpoy claw; and now, again, the third has 
come, the deliverer — or shall I call it a deed of death? A.Ch.1074. On ¥ in 
questions, see 2657, 2675. : 

2857. Between ascending numbers # has the force of Eng. to, as é» && 4 
éxra hugpas in six to seven days X.C.6,3. 28. 


2858. jjro. may be used instead of the first # when the first member, as is 
commonly the case, contains the more probable choice. In English the order is 
often inverted. Thus, #ro: kouca rasdds 4 rUxn wdpa she comes either by 
chance or because she has heard about her son S. Ant. 1182. ro: may be fol- 
lowed by 4 several times, fro. . . ye is more emphatic, as fro: kpipa ye 
pavep&s either secretly or openly T.6.34. 


2859. # often indicates that a given result will follow in case the action of 
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the previous clause is not realized: or else (cp. ef d¢ wh, 2346d). Thus, érws 
.. ipets dud éraivécere, ual wehfoe> 4 pynérs we Kipoy voultere tt shall be my 
concern that you commend me; or else my name is no longer-Cyrus X. A. 1. 4, 16. 


2860. 4 often does not introduce an alternative to a previous question, but 
substitutes instead another question which is more specific and intended to antici- 
pate the answer to the first (or rather, or precisely). Thus, \éye quiv Gs pe pis 
SiapOelpery Tos vewrépous ; } AGAov 5} Ore... Oeods Jiddoxew uh voplfey ods mors 
voulger; tell us how you mean that I corrupt the young ? Or rether clearly you 
mean that (I corrupt them) by teaching them not to acknowledge the gods which 
the State acknowledges ? P. A. 26 b. 

2861. # often introduces an argument ex contrario (D. 31. 14). 


2862. 7 xal is often used where # would suffice (cp. 2888 a) ; as 4 Lévos 9 Kai 
tis modirns elther an alien or a citizen if you will (or as well) D. 20. 128. 


2863. Comparative 4 than is used to mark difference. It stands 
after comparatives where the genitive or a preposition (1069 #f.) is 
not used, and after words indicating difference or diversity or having 
a comparative force, ¢.g., dAAos OF érepos other, ddAws otherwise, Siddo- 
pos different, duadépew to be different, évavtios contrary, diumrdows twice 
as much, mpiy sooner. 

ara Ta yevdpeva things diferent from what occurred X. C. 3.1.9, éddo ob5ey 
# ex yas dvaupdyouv T.4. 14 (2778 a), rH vorepala Sef pe dmoOryoey } 7 dy ENOy 7d 
wroloy I must die the day after (that on which) the ship arrives P. Cr. 44 a (here 
4 or # might be omitted), rdvarrla,.. 9 rods xbvas woodor differently from the 


way they treat dogs XK. A. 5. 8.24, rv fyscuy ctrov 4 mpocbey half as auch, corn 
as before X. H. 5.3. 21. 


a. After ri or a negative, 7 may be used without dros, as tl rowdy H eduxad- 
pavos; Going what else except feasting ? P. Cr. 53 e, cire undéva waptdvae # rads 
ghrous he said that they should let no one pass except his friends X.C. 7. 5. 41. 

b. Often after verbs of willing, choosing, etc. ; a8 Odvarov per’ éXevdepias aipot- 
pevor  Blov uera bovrelas preferring death with freedom rather than life with 
servitude L. 2.62. Here we might have »a@ddor #, which is usually not separated, 
and especially when ua@)do» belongs to the whole sentence. 

c. If two clauses connected by # have the same verb it may be omitted in the 
clause following #5 as @rparres dAdoioy 4 ol wohdol (wparrover) you behaved differ- 
ently from the rest P. A. 20 ¢. ; 

d. On 4 dere (as), or alone, than so as to, see 2264. 


i 
2864. Asseverative 4 (prepositive) in truth, in sooth, verily, upon my 
honour, ete. ; as F cards AKdyas P.G. 447 c. 
2865. # is usually associated with other particles. 


4 yap when used alone in dialogue = is it not so? Cp, n'est ce pas, nicht 
wahr ? Elsewhere it often has the force of am I to undersiand that asked 
with surprise. Thus, } yap vocis Odrrev of’, amdppyrov wider; what, dost 
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thou in truth intend to bury him, when it is forbidden to the citizens? S. 
Ant, 44. 

4 84 expresses lively ‘surprise. 

4 «al is found in animated questions. Here xal goes closely with 7. 

4 phy (Hom. § wév, § pdv) prefaces strong asseveratious, threats, and oaths, in 
direct and indirect discourse. Thus, # why éyd érabdy ri Tovobrov in truth this 
was ny experience P, A. 22 a, Surdps Oeods ... H why whre ue RevopOrra xedreloar 
ageddr ba: Tov dvipa uyre &ddov tudy uydéva T swear by the gods upon my hon- 
our neither did Xenophon nor any one else among you bid me rescue the man 
X. A. 6, 6.17. 

4 wov indeed, methinks, in poetry I ween. Here the shade of doubt indicated by 
wot is not real. 


2866. Interrogative % (2650) is probably the same as asseverative 4. 


qé (and i6e) 


2867. ase and (Epic, lyric, tragic) ; also in conjunction with ré 
xal, or 84 judy... 7d€ (Epic) is use like r?... TE, Kal... Kal. 

i8é and (Epic, rare in tragedy) is used where 73¢ does not suit the 
metre. 


’ 
KQL 


2868, xal is both a copulative conjunction (and) connecting words, 
clauses, or sentences; and an adverb meaning also, even. 


Conjunctional cad 


2869. Copulative xa! often has.an intensive or heightening force ; as where 
it joins a part and the whole, the universal and the particular. Thus, év "A@nvalos 
kai rots "EAAno. Ar. Nub. 418, & ZeO xal Oeol Ar. Pl. 1 (Geol cai Zeds the gods and 
above all Zeus), évratida Zyevay hudpas rpels kai Axe Mévwy X.A.1,2.6. On kai 
radra, see 947, 2083. 

a. Here cal often = namely, for example, and so where an antecedent state- 
ment is explained either by another word or by anexample. Cp. X.A.1. 9. 14, 
4.1.19, 5.2.9, 5.6. 8. 


2870. The heightening force is also seen where xai with corrective force may 
be rendered by or; often to set forth a climax and not an alternative. Thus, 
copla ddlyou revds adla xal ovderds wisdom worth little or nothing P. A. 23a, 
paxaporowl,.. dvd révre pvds kai € sword-cutlers worth five or six minas each 
D.27.9, rpowtor d€ cat driode. rédcuos but war if we advance or retire X. A.%, 1. 
21, nal dlxaa xddixa right or wrong Ar. Nub.99, ods (yébvos), xed wh obs thy son, or 
Uf not thine 8. 0. C, 1328, 


2871. xai often has an adversative force ; as where it joins a negative to an 
affirmative clause. Here xai od (4) is almost = but not, as in én’ éxepordynoay 
kal obx tuds they elected me and (= but) not you D. 18. 288. So also where xai 
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is like xalroe and yet 3 as xalpwr dride> Kalo? dxwr yd reirw fare thee well; and 
yet I leave thee unwillingly Ar. Eq. 1250. To connect negative clauses otd¢ is 
used. 


2872. In questions, caf before an interrogative expression marks an objection 
occasioned by surprise or indignation; as cal rls OavdyTwy HABer €& “Acdov marwv ; 
and, pray, who of the dead has come back from Hates ? E. H.F. 297. So alas ; 
pray, how comes it that? Cp. Eng. and when a speaker is stopped by an abrupt 
question. 

a. After an interrogative expression adverbial xal asks for further information 
concerning a statement assumed to be true. Thus, rofov xpévou 6¢ cal rerdpOnr ax 
modus; but when was the city captured ? A. Ag. 278. Cp. 2884. 


2873. In imperative sentences cal often means and now, just. Thus, cal pos 
dvdyrwb Td Wigioua and now read me the bill L. 18.55, cat pow dwdxpivar just 
answer me P. A. 25a. 


2874. «af may mark a résult (P. Th. 154, quoted im 2288). 


2875. After expressions of sameness and likeness xai has the force of as (Lat. 
ac). Thus, 6 adrds tuiv orddos dort cat huly your expedition ts the same as ours 
XK. A. 2.2.10, ody dpolws kai mply not the same as before T. 7, 28, toa kai ixérar 
the same as suppliants 3.14, ravra xal the same as X.C.1.3.18. This use is 
commoner in prose than poetry. 


2876. In expressions denoting coincidence of time xai often has the force of 
when. So dpa... wal (2169), 98... kal X.A.2.1.7, ob... kal P. 
Eu. 277 b, otk cabin ... Kat (ebOus) I had not got the start... when 1.19. 
22, D, 48.69. Op. wat... wal in cal fxoper xal duly éfehOdy 6 Ovpwpds . . . efrer 
mepipévery 2S soon as we arrived the doorkeeper came out and told us to wait P. 
Ph, 59e. 


2877. wal... wal both... and, not only... but also, as... 30, as 
well as... as alse, sometimes whether... or, emphasizes each member 
separately, and forms a less close combination than 7é xaf. Thus, cal rére kal 
viv not only then but also now. So ripas doréov kal ¢Svri kal reXeurhoavre honours 
must be paid him both when living and after death P.R. 414a, od xal dédopxas 
xo Préres thou both hast sight and (yet) dost not see S. O. T. 413, xdmeurduny 
mpos Tatra Kal rd wav ppdow as IT was sent Sor this purpose so I wilt tell thee ali 
S. El. 680, rodpay dvdyen, civ rexyw Kav wh roxw I must dare whether I succeed 
or fail BE. Hee. 751. 


2878. In aseries of more than two ideas «af is used before each, where 
English would use and only before the last. Thus, cvervyxdvovew atrg xal 
AapwBdvovew abrdy Kal yuvatka xal ratdas Kal rods lrmous kai rdvTa Ta SyTa they fell 
upon him and seized him, his wife, his children, his horses, and ail his posses- 
sions X. A. 7. 8.22. 

2879. Adjectives of quantity, as woAds and éAfyos in the plural, are usually 
joined to an adjective in the same construction by «al or ré «af (also by ré or ré 
... 7éin poetry). Thus, rodd& cal decd D, 37.57 (Seed wal woddd 37. 57), 
mond Te kal ded X.A.5,5.8. In woddd cai peyddra dyaté (X.C.1. 5.9), the 
substantive is qualified by two adjectives ; whereas in English the second adjec- 
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tive is taken with the substantive and treated asa unit modified by the first 
adjective (many yood-things). 

a. moAXol kai GAAoL Means many others also (with xaf adverbial}. For many 
others we find &ddoz woddol (very common) or oAdol Adore. 


2880. Some combinations of conjunctional caf are : 


kal... pévror and however, and of course (in cal wévro. kai the first cal may be 
adverbial : yes indeed and). 
kal... tofvuyv and... further, in connecting a thought with the preceding. 


Adverbial cai 


2881. Adverbial cal also, even (Lat. etiam) influences single words or whole 
clauses. Adverbial xai stresses an important idea; usually the idea set forth in 
the word that follows, but sometimes also a preceding word when that word stands 
first in its clause. «ai often serves to increase or diminish the force of par- 
ticular words; sometimes it gives a tone of modesty. 


2882. With single words: a. xara then too, xal éyd Ion my part, cov 
xapov yévos offspring from thee or me either S. 111.965, Bovdduevos 5¢ Kal adzds 
Aaumpdy te wovfjrat destrous of himself too doing something illustrious X.C. 
5.4. 18. 

b. xat rply ever before, kal 6pé late though tt be, cat ovrws even so, Kal ert 
kal viv and now too, and sitil even now, éxvd kal Néyer I year even to say tt, 
Trond} peopla cat rod exrxeiphuaros the very atienpt is utter folly P. Pr. 317 a. 
On xal though with a participle, see 2083. 

c. Often with adverbs of intensity, as cal wtda exceedingly, certainly, cal 
xdpra very greatly, kai rdw absolutely. With comparatives and superlatives : xai 
wadrov yet more, Kal uwpdraroy altogether the most foolish thing X. A. 3.2.22, 

2883, With a whole phrase or clause; as dudw yap ard cal caraxravely 
voeis; what, dost thou tudeed intend to pul them both to death ? S. Ant. 770. 
Other examples in 2885-2887. . 


2884. When xa stresses a verb in interrogative and conditional sentences it 
is often to be rendered by an emphatic auxiliary, often by at ali. Tlius, woAdd- 
xis éoxepduny ri kal Bobderbe I have often asked myself the question what you 
can want T. 6. 38, ri cal xp mpoodoxay; what on earth is one to expect ? D. 4. 46, 
tl yap dv ris Kai rot ido; for what else could one do ? P. Ph. 61.6, ef det Kai 
piOor Aéyery xaddy if tt ts well to tell a fable at all P.Ph.110b. Cp. 2872 a. 

a. In affirmative independent clauses or sentences «al often has an emphasis 
which is difficult to render; as 6 xlvddvos viv 64 wat ddfeev Av decvds efvar the dan- 
ger must now indeed seem to be dreadful P. Ph. 107 ¢. : 

2885. Kat of Balanced Contrast.—In order to mark the connection of 
thought between antecedent and consequent, xal atso, too, is often placed in 
the subordinate clause or in the main clause or in both. 

a. Greek has thus the following modes of expression where a comparison is 
instituted between the parts of such bimembral sentences: ‘* What J do, that 
you also do” (as in English) or ‘‘ What I also (=I on my part) do, that you 
do” or ‘* What I also do, that you also do.” In the subordinate clause xai 
seems superfiuous 10 English idiom. 
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2886. Kai of balanced contrast occurs frequently when the subordinate 
clause sets forth something corresponding to, or deducible from, the main 
clause ; and when an antithesis is to be emphasized. It is found especially in 
relative, causal, and final clauses, and has the effect of putting such subordinate 
clauses on a plane with the main clause. A relative word often adds -ep or is 
followed by 5%. Thus, rd 6€ 79s rédews Uxparror, Gvaep evexev kal Lwxpdrer wpoc- 
HrOov they devoted themselves to those affairs of state on account of which they 
had in fact associated with Socrates X.M.1.2.47, cal puty radra Soxe? drrep kal 
Bathe? we hold exactly the sane views as the king X.A.2.1.22, dred) cal 4 
mons éow0n . . . aka xdpol awrapliv yerdoda since the city has been saved I beg 
that safety be granted to me as well And. 1.143, tua@ov cal dye domep Kal oi 
ardor I (on my part) learned just as the rest did too P. Alc. 1104, rinwpla yap 
avx ebruxel Sexalws Sr: Kal ddixetrar for vengeance is not successful in accordance 
with justice, because tt ts taken upon a@ wrong T. 4. 62. 


2887. In final clauses tva xal is common, and sometimes, like Eng. just, 
serves to show that the fact answers to the expectation, or the effect to the 
cause (or vice versa). Thus, Botder aby ErerOar iva xal fens robs byras avrébr; 
do you wish to go along then just to see those who are there? P. Lys. 204 a, 
dptoua: dé dad rijs tarpixhs héywr Iva cal wpecBedwper thy réxvnv Iwill begin my 
specch with medicine in order that we may do honour to our art P.S. 186 b. 

2888. Kai of balanced contrast appears also in codrdinate clauses; as #n 
yap tywye nal Bidoddov Feovca . . . fin b¢ cal drwy revdy for I have ere now 
heard Philolaus . .. and ere now certain others besides him VP. Ph. 61e, cara 
mwohha pév Kal &ra, ody Hera Ot Kal kara rabra asin many other respects also 
and not least (too) in this AeS. 1.108, bd T&v ravrabba SioKxhoew . . . Kal amply 
brecxnpévay Kal viv 6¢ mpattévTwy by those ae had promised to manage things 
there before and are now also dotug them D.7.5. The negative of ral... cal 

. dé is ove . .. 066... d€, 

a. So in disjunctive phrases or clauses. Thus, ete dtd 7rd ériPdnua ere ral 
abirt@ Gddo Ts... d6far either because af the exclamation or also because some 
other thought occurred to him T. 5.65; and so } wal 2862. Cp. éfyreiro oddéy ri 
waddoy bd Toy Addwv H kal vm? euot he was not searched for by the others more 
than he was by me (on my part) Ant.d. 23. 


2889. Similarly the «at of ev tig Kai G@AAos is superfluous ; as efrep Te Kal 
Gddo kal rofiro palnréy if any other thing is learnable, this ts too X.8.2.6. 
But «af is usually omitted in the main clause; as érierara: 8° ef res kat Gddos he 
knows as well as anybody else X. A.1.4.15. So as rus cat &ddos as also any 
other X. A.2.6, 8. 


2890. «ai 8) Kai and especially, and in particular, and what is more, lays 
stress on a particular instance or application of a general statement. Here the 
second caf emphasizes the following word.. xal 6 «af is usually attached to a 
preceding ré or kal. Thus, cal dy Kal rére rpwairepoy auvedéynper and on that 
especial occasion we came together somewhat earlice than usual P. Ph. 59d, ev 
Gddows TE wodhots Kai dy cal év rots kduvovory in the case of many others and par- 
ticularly tn that of the sick X.C. 1.6.21. 


2891. wai... Bi and. .,, also, and... moreover. Here cai empha- 
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sizes the important intervening word or words, while 5€ connects, Thus, «ai 
of 8 dy rotras Aéyo and I count thee also among these A. Pr. 973. And also 
not is of@ .. . 66. Hom. has cal 6€ and further, and even (H 118), not cai... 
bé. xal.. . dé (for ré) is different (S. Ant. 482). 


Kaltrep 


2892. xatnep although is common with participles (2083), As a 
conjunction (cp. guanquam) without a main clause it is very rare 
(B.S. 219 ¢). 


KalTou 


2893, xatrot (xa! + ro), not in Homer, means and yet, although, 
rarely and so thei. Here tof marks something worthy of note, 
which is commonly opposed to what precedes. xafroe 1s used in 
making a correction (sometimes in tle form of a question), in pass- 
ing to a new idea, and in the statement of a conclusion. The com- 
mon kairo. . . » ye 18 stronger than kairo. 

Kalroe ovdéy dre otk dAnbes elpnna ay mpoetroy and yet there is nothing untrue 
tn what I said before P.Nuth.3c. 

a. A sentence preceding xalro: is often restated by a clause introduced by 
GAAA (GAX’ Suws), 54, Or viv dé. Cp. P. Ph. 77a, Charm. 175¢, A. 40b, G. 499 c. 

b. «advo: is rarely, if ever, used with the participle in classical Greek, It is 
best attested in P. R. 511d; emendation is resorted to in L. 31.34, Ar. Eccl. 159. 


pa 
2894, pd asseverative (cp. pyv, pév asseverative) with the accusa- 
tive of the divinity or thing by which one swears. In negative sen- 
tences we have od wa or vd alone with the accusative; in affirmative 
sentences, vat xd, but more commonly vy. The omission of the accu- 
sative may sometimes be due to indecision or to indifference and 
not always to scrupulousness (1596 c). ya means properly in truth, 
verily; but apparently governs the accusative after the ellipse of 
such verbs as J call to witness. 
pev 
2895. pév was originally an asseverative, emphatic particle (surely, 
certainly, indeed) and a weaker form of anv. Cp. Epic # pe, nai mer, 
od uéy in asseverations and protestations. Assevevative péy survived 
as pe solitarium and in combination with other particles. Anti- 
thetical (concessive) pév owes its origin to the fact that, as emphasis 
may indicate a contrast, the clause in which «é stood was felt as 
preliminary to an adversative member of the sentence. Through 
association with this adversative member pév gradually lost its primi- 
tive asseverative force. 
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2896. uév solitariwm occurs when a clause with péy is not followed by a 
clause with 64 ‘Ibis is especially common when the antithetical clause is to 
be supplied in thought, as when yéy emphasizes a statement made by a person 
with reference to himself as opposed to others (often with a tone of arrogance 
or of credulity), Here any possible opposition or difference of opinion, how- 
ever justifiable, is left unexpressed. Thus, éya wey odk ofda I for my part do 
not know (though others may) X.C.1.4.12, drémdevoay, ws wey rots mreloros 
eddxouy, peroTiunGévres they sailed away since they were jealous as it seemed to 
the majority at least X.A.1.4.7. So in such phrases as dox® mtv, troduar pdr, 
olpat per. 


2897. Sometimes uév solitarium merely emphasizes a word in its clause and 
does not imply a contrast. Thus, uol uév oiotéa rdde this must be borne by me 
on my part 8.0, C. 1360. 


2898. yé> solitarium is commonest after personal pronouns ; but occurs also 
after demonstrative pronouns (L. 25.16), after relatives (Aes, 3. 209), after 
substantives without the article (D.9.15), or after the article and before its 
substantive (L. 29.1), after adjectives (I. 1.27), after adverbs (L. 12.91), after 
verbs (D. 19.231). In questions yéy alone is rare (P. Men. 82 b). 


2899. In combination with other particles, especially 64 and of», asseverative 
uéy either has a simple confirmatory force or is used adversatively. The follow- 
ing cases must be distinguished from those in which yéy is correlative to dé, 


2900. év 84 expresses positive certainty, especially in conclusions. It is 
common in summing up aid in transitions, and is used either alone or with other 
‘particles (sometimes it is followed by ¢AX¢é or 6€). Thus, raira perv 8) Toabra 
so much for that A. Py.500. So also, e.g. GAAd peév 84 but certainly in fact (dN 
obdé wey 64 in rejecting an alternative) ; et pev 84 if indeed in truth; kal pev 84 
and in truth, and in fuct (often in transitions) ; ob pév 84 certainly not at all, 
nor yet, in truth (often used adversatively). 


2901. pév ody lit. certainty in fact, uév being a weaker form of wiv. pey ody 
has two common uses, according as the particles have a compound force, or each 
has its own force. 

a. The compound force of éy ofy is seen in affirmations; as in replies: rdvv 
(udduara) pev oby yes, by all means ; certainly, by all means ; aye truly, e& uév obv 
oida nay, I am sure of tt, oF pev ofv tndeed nol, ap’ ob Téde Hv Td dEvdpov eG? dmep 
Fryes huds 3 rotro pév ody avré isn’t this the tree to which you were bringing us ? 
To be sure this is it 2. Phae. 230 a. 

b. The compound force appears also when péy ofv indicates a correction ; nay 
rather (imo vero) ; as Aéye ot- ad pev ody wor Aéye do you say. Nay, rather you 
Ar. Eq. 18, dromoy 76 éviamor, & Luwxpares. évapyes wey obv the dream is strange, 
Socrates. Nay rather, it was distinct P. Cr, 44b. 

c. Each particle has its own force especially where vév of» indicates a transition 
to a new subject. Here pév points forward to an antithesis to follow and indi- 
cated by dé, dAAd, pévror, while of» (inferential) connects with what precedes. 
Here so then, therefore may be used in translation, Thus, KMéapxos pev ofy 
rooalira cire. Ticoaddpyns d¢ dde danucipn such then were the words of Clear- 
thus; and on the other hand Tissaphernes answered as follows X. A. 2. 5,15, 
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Sometimes pév ody (like igitur) shows that a subject announced in general terms 
is now to be treated in detail (P. Ph. 70 c). 


2902. Common collocations are GAG pév (GAR... weev) Dut for a fact, 
YE pév, 7] pév, kal pév. 

2903. Antithetical (concessive) xd» distinguishes the word or clause in 
which it stands from a following word or clause marked usually by 6é or by 
other particles denoting contrast, such as add, drdp, wévTo., why ; and even by 
copulative 7é, xal (Hom. 734). wév never connects words, clauses, or sentences. 


2904, piv. . . 5€ serves to mark stronger or weaker contrasts of various 
kinds, and is sometimes to be rendered by on the one hand... on the other hand, 
indeed . . . but; but is often to be left untranslated. The yév clause has a con- 
cessive force when it is logically subordinate (while, though, whereas, cp. 2170). 
Thus, 7 wey Pix) roruxpbudy éort, 7d 5é cua doberxdoTepov Kal drvyox povudbrepoy the 
soul lasts for a long time, the body is weaker and lasts for a shorter time P. Ph. 
87 d, cal rpboder pev O° rorrl Hudy Fpxov uev ovdevrds, Ypxovro Sé+ viv 5é xate~ 
oxevacbe ovrw mdvres ol wapbvres wore dpyere of wév wredvwr, of b¢ pecdvwr and 
whereas in fact many of us hitherto commanded no one, but were subject to the 
conmand of others, now however all of you who are present are so placed thut 
you have command, some over mare, others over fewer X.C.8. 1. 4. 


a. So GAdote pv... GAAove G€, dua piv... dpa 5€ at once... and, partly 
... partly, 0a pév... evOa 5é, évraida piv... exe S€, mpGrov pev -.. Greta 5€ 
(or éreta alone). On 6 péy , .. 6 8€ see 1107. Instead of 6 (oi) d¢ we find 


e.g. Erdos Bé, Evtos 6€, Fore 8’ of. So robro pev . . . Toft’ &do (Cor afdis).— wey 
may stand with a participle, 6¢ with a finite verb, in an antithetical sentence. 
Example in 2147 ¢. 

b. ed, ov (uH) standing before pév. . . dé exercise their force on both opposed 
clauses. 

2905. When several verbs referring to the same person or thing are con- 
trasted, or when several attributes are contrasted, the first has zév, the others 54 
Cp. Lyc. 5, X. A. 3.1.19. But géy is sometimes omitted. 


2906. vév . . . dé is used in successive clauses which contain either the same 
word (anaphora) or a synonymous word ; as éy@ 5é ctverys uev Peots, ovverpe Se 
rdvepdwos trois dyaGors quoted in 1159, #Aée per al dad 7rHs "Hpvépalas dyyeAle, 
adixvetro 5¢ xal rartaxdber news came from the district of Erythrac ttself and 
arrived also from all quarters T.3.33. But zév is sometimes omitted, as eriow 
o aya, orjow D épautdy Iwill bring thee and stablish thee, and I will stablish 
myself 8. O. C. 1842. 


2907. If more than two clauses are contrasted, only the first clause has péy, 
while each of the following clauses has é¢ (X. A. 1.3.14, X. C. 4. 2. 28). 


2908. A contrast indicated by uév and d¢ may stand inside another contrast 
indicated in the same manner, as 6 pév dvip Toatira fev werolyxe, rorabra bé Meyer - 
ipa 5€ od adres, & Kréapye, drdgyvar yrduny 8 Te cor doxe? the man has acted 
thus, and speaks thus; but do you, Clearchus, be the first to make known what 
you think best X. A. 1.6.9. 


2909, Two relative (or conditional) clauses each with uév may be followed 
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by two demonstrative clauses each with 5¢; but the second 6¢é is usually omitted, 
and there are other variations. Thus, drdco wey... obrow wey . . . drdcoe Se 
1.» Tovrous 6p X,A. 3.1, 48, ep. KX. 0.4.7, P. A. 28 e. 


2910. A clause with uév is often followed by a contrasted clause without 5¢ 
{but with a particle containing an element of opposition, as mpé&rov pay... 
éweira. .. Ta ; 


2911. A shift in the construction may cause 6é to be omitted (S, Ant. 1199). 


2912. yuév after an emphatic demonstrative may resume péy of the antecedent 
clause (D. 2.18). 


2913. piv... re (and even xal) is.used where the second clause is merely 
added instead of being codérdinated by means of 6é. Thus, rayd pév omar Fe 
wepryvyvoueda, dOpdor re TE apxovre éewdyevor dvumdcraro: Fucv we have quickly 
reached the places to which we had to go, and by following our leader in a com- 
pact body we have been invincible X.C. 8.1.3. 


2914. Position of pév (and 8é). — péy and 8é are commonly placed next to the 
words they contrast, and take precedence over other postpositive particles. But 
when two words belong closely together, uév and é¢ are placed between. Thus, 
when nouns with the article are contrasted, uéy and 6€ stand after-the article ; 
if the nouns depend on prepositions yéy and dé stand after the preposition and 
before the article. 

a. But this rule may be neglected in order to emphasize the preceding word, 
as Td pev dvOpwmiva rapéPtes, Ta Satudvia 62 cxorodvres neglecting human affairs, 
but speculating on things divine X.M.1.1.12, dva 7rd croravdy yey in the 
darkness T. 3. 22. 

b. If the noun has no article and is governed by a preposition, 5¢ usually 
takes the third place. 

c. Postponement of 6¢ (and some other postpositive particles) tothe fourth 
place is only apparent after an introductory vocative, which is not regarded as 
forming an integral part of the sentence. 


2915. y»év and dé are sometimes referred to the entire clause or to the predi- 
cate and not to the words that are opposed to each other. This arrangement is 
often adopted to preserve the symmetry of the juxtaposed clause. uév and dé 
are thus often placed after personal or demonstrative pronouns, Thus, Zdcye 
per ws 76 TONG, Tois b€ Bovdoudvors effyv dxovew Socrates for the most part was wont 
to talk, while any who chose could listen X.M.1.1.10, w&s &y aoddol pév ére- 
Obuovr Tupavvely . .. 3; was b¢ rdvres étAouv dy Tos Tupdvvous; why should many 
desire to possess despotic power ? why should everybody envy despotic rulers ? 
X. Hi. 1.9 (or rdvres 58 ras efprovy dy). Cp. év wey rovros .., év exelvois b¢ 
Lye. 140, rept air dy pév . . . wept 68 rv deorordy L. 7. 35, ete. 

a. The transposition is often designed to produce a chiastic (8020) order, as 
Zrade pev obddy, TOANG 5é cand evdwte Torjoae he suffered no loss, but thought that 
he had done a great deal of damage X. A.3.4.2 (here otdéy and rodAd are 
brought close together). 


2916. In poetry uév and dé often have a freer position than in prose. 8é may 
often come ¢hird when an emphatic word is placed before it, and even fourth. 
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pévror 


2917, pévrot (postpositive) from péy (= py, 2895) +7od is an 
asseverative and adversative particle. 


2918. Asseverative pévro. certainly, surely, of course, in truth is very com- 
mon in replies, where {t expresses positive, eager, or reflective assent. Often 
with vy (wa) Ala. Thus, ¢yd; od pévroe IT? certainly, you Ar. Eq. 168, rf yap, 
Eon, ... Henonoas éxetva...; val pa Ala... péuynuar pévro. roraira dxobeas cov 
well then, said he, do you recall those matters; Yes, by Zeus, certainly I do 
recall that I heard things to that effect from you X. 0.1.6.6, ddnééorara pévror 
dyes well, certainly you say what is very true P. Soph. 245 b. 

pévros May strengthen asseverations or emphasize questions ; as ovrw wévroe xp} 
ever in truth we must speak thus P. Th. 187 b; often with demonstrative pro- 
nouns, as & robre pévra: vy Ala atroioww ridod oh, by Zeus do oblige them in this 
Ar. Aves 661. 

a. Asseverative yévro: in combinations, e.g. : 

GAG pévron but surely, but in fact (im dra... pérror, wévro. refers to the pre- 
ceding word). 
kal... pévrot and... tadeed, and ... in fact, and ... moreover, a8 pirebnpdraros 

Hy xal wpds Ta Onpia pévroe Prroxevdivdraros he was very fond of hunting and 

moreover exceedingly fond of danger X. A. 1.9. 6. 
ot pévrot no indeed (also adversative: yet not). 


2919. Adversative pérro: however, yet often marks a contrast or a transi- 
tion; as ddieudéy ce, tri rotiry pévros we let you go, on this condition however 
P.A.29c. pévrowyeis stronger. piv... pévrovis much stronger than pév... dé, 
as prrorddy pév Zotxas.. . tot wévroe dvénros Gy you resemble a philosopher — 
know however that you are a fool X.A.2.1.138. On od pévror dAAG (ye) see 2767. 


, 
By 

2920. phy (postpositive): (1) asseverative, én truth, surely; (2) ad- 
versative, especially after a negative, yet, however. The forms yyy 
(Hom., Att.), way (Hom., Lesb., Dor., lyric parts of tragedy), per 
truly (Hom., Att.) and yd in oaths are all connected. ry emphasizes 
either a whole statement or a single word. 

Bde yap thepéw, xal why reredecpévoy orat for thus I will declare, and verily tt 
shall be accomplished 410; xaddv pév ) GAnOea ..., Forke yyy ob pgddiev welBerw 
truth is a fine thing, yet it does not seem an easy, thing to persuade P. Tu. 663 e, 
ef 5° dye yaqy come now, on then A 302, obdév phy kwrter but nothing hinders P. 
Phae, 268 e. 


2921. Combinations of phy: ; 

GAG py (... ye) but surely; but yet; nay, indeed ; well, in truth. Often used 
to add something of greater importance, or in transitions when a new idea is 
opposed to the foregoing. ddda py is often separated by a negative. 

4 pyyeverily, verily. Often to introduce an oath or a threat, 
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kal pyv and verily or and yet according to the context. «at wi» frequently 
introduces a new fact or thought and hence often denotes transition, some- 
times opposition (further, however, and yet). In tragedy this formula is used 
to mark the beginning of a new scene, as when the arrival of a newcomer is 
thus signalized (bué here comes) ; as cal why dvat bbe and lo! herc is the king 
S.0.C. 549. In replies, xal uv usually confirms the last remark, accedes to 
a request, or denotes hearty assent ; sometimes there is an adversative sense 
(and yet; and (yet) surely; oh, but). In enumerations, cal why adds a new 
fact (and besides). : 

kal phy... ye in transitions or enumerations marks something of still greater 
importance ; but it is not so strong as xal yer 57. Here yé emphasizes the 
word or words with which it is immediately connected. In replies, and indeed, 
and yet or oh, but; as xal why wovjow ye and yet I will do it §. El. 1045. 

kat phy kal (neg. cal why obd¢) and in truth also. 

ot phy surely not, ob phy GAA nevertheless (2767), ob phy ob8 nor again (2768), 
obbé pay and certainly not. ’ 

ri phy; lit. what indeed (quid uero), as adda TL uy Soxels ; but what in truth is 
your opinion ? P.Th.162b. 7é wiv; standing alone, has the force of n«éa- 
rally, of course. Thus, d\dyourry yds ws dAwdbras, Th why; they speak of us as 
dead, and why should they not ® A. Ag. 672. Often in Plato to indicate 
assent. rl phy od; (why indeed not =) of course I do. 


val, vt : 

2922. vai (cp. Lat. nae) asseverative (truly, yea), with the accusative in 
oaths where it is usually followed by wa (1596 b). vai yes, in answers, is found 
only in Attic. 

2923. vi (cp. Lat. 2é) asseverative (truly, yea), with the accusative in oaths, 
and only in an affirmative sense. v7 is found only in Attic. See 1596 b. 


5 es oP fs ” , 
VUV, VUVL, VUV, ViV, VU 
2924. viv now, at present often has a causal sense, as viv 5€ but as the case 
stands, as it is; often to mark reality in contrast to an assumed case. 
2925. vivi (viv + deictic 7, 338 g) is stronger than viv: even now, at this 
moment ; rarely in a causal sense. 
2926. viv (enclitic ; lyric, tragic, Herodotus, rare and suspected in Homer), 
a weakened form of voy, is rarely temporal, usually inferential, as now is used 
for then, therefore. vdv thus marks the connection of the speaker's thought with 
the situation in which he is placed. It is commonly used after impetatives, 
prohibitive and hortatory subjunctives. Thus, xd@cte vy we seat me, then S. O. 
C.21. In Xenophon and Plato wy is written by some editors, where the Mss. 
have viv (X. C.4. 2.37, H. 4. 1. 89). 
2927. vév (enclitic) is adopted by some scholars in Attic tragedy where a 
long syllable is required (8. O. T. 644). Others write viv (with the force of viv). 
2928. vv (enclitic; Epic and Cyprian), a still weaker form of +d», and less 
emphatic than 67. It is common in questions and appeals; less frequent in 
statements 3 as tis vy; who now ? Also after other particles, as cal vb xe, 9 Ad vy. 
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STwS 

2929. drs, originally a relative adverb meaning how, is derived from the 
relative particle ¢f0d (with which Eng, so is connected), to which the indefinite 
més has been added. Hom. érrws from ofo3-rws, as orre from efod-re (81 D 2). 

a. The adverbial meaning of dzws is still seen in its use as an indefinite 
relative and as an indirect interrogative ; and by the fact that in its place zy, 
drw Todmw, €& Orou Todrov are sometimes used. By association with the subjunc- 
tive dws became a conjunction (cp. wi} mws) used with or without dy in final 
clauses (see 2196, 2201). On the use as a conjunction in object clauses after 
verbs of effort and of fear, see 2211, 2228. So in dependent statements orws 
passed from how into that (2578 d). 


ovdé, otite (undé, pyre) 


2930. o¥8é (und) is an adverb and. a conjunction, and is to be 
broken up into the negative ov (wi) ) and é€ meaning and, even, also, or 
but. 


obd€ (pydé) as an Adverd 


2931. Adverbial otSé (unde) not even, not... either, also... not, 
nor yet (ne. . guidem). Cp. the use of xa’ even, also in affirmative 
sentences; as oi8’ as not even in that case (Kal ds even. in that case). 

arXN? ob TovTwy sTephcovTas but not even of these shall they be deprived X.A. ° 
1. 4.8, 87° 088’ ovrw Addiov Fv when besides it was not so easy 1. 18.65 (=xal ob 
also not), With od ef (€év) not even if ot belongs with the main clause, while 
dé even goes with the dependent clause, Thus, 005’ dy ef Bovdorvro, padiws rovnpot 
yévo.vto even if they wished, they could not easily become wicked X.C.7. 5. 86 
(= kal ef BotAouwTo,; obx dy yévowre). Similarly with a participle: otd€ rerovéas 
kaxas éxOpov eival yor TobTov duodoy@ I do not admit that this man is my enemy 
even though I have been tll-used D. 21. 205. 


od8é (ube) as a Conjunction 


2932. obdé (undé) aS a conjunction (and not, nor) cannes two or 
more whole clauses. 


2933. In Attic prose otdé is used only to join a negative clause to another 
clause itself negative ; as oddeula éxmls Hy rimwplas odds Eq cwrypla epalvero there 
was no hope of assistance nor did any chance of safety appear T. 3. 20. 

a. A negative clause is joined to an affirmative clause by cal od (uf). Thus, 
enpevd ro bomuaxle +. kal od mapaSioopa. Twill abide by the alliance and I will 
not violate it T. 5.47. xat ob (uj) may have an adversative force (but not). 

N. —But in poetry and Tonic prose oJ5é may continue an affirmative clause ; 
as dewdy yap ode pyréy Aread indeed and not to be uttered S. Ph. 756. 


2934. ovdé is used by the poets for but not, where Attic prose writers have 
GAN’ od or kai ov. Thus, 6? &drdow nev waorw éhvdaver, o¥6é rod’ “Hpy ofd¢ Toge- 
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Sdw then it was pleasing to all the others, but not to Hera or to Poseidon 2 25, 
vaio obd€ catce bvaBoudias by my folly but not by thine S. Ant. 1269 (ep. the 
negative form ovk éudv 745° ahad aby this is nut my part, but thine 8, BL 1470). 
Cp. cod rdde xevdreders, aN ode euol dinnolva you probably heard this from 
yourself and not from me P, Alc. 113 ¢. 


2935. otS¢ may stand in an apodosis corresponding to apodotic 5¢ (2837). 
Cp. 8. 0, C. 590. 


2936. ovdé may negative a preceding word also; as ai Polmoca vijes odde b 
Ticoapdpyns ... fixov the Phoenician ships had not arrived nor had Tissaphernes 
T. 8.99, Cp, 2943. In such cases we usually find another negative, which goes 
with the verb; as amAody ur ov88 Sixasoy oddey dv elmety Exor he could say nothing 
straightforward nor just TD. 22.4. 


ovd€ (uyd¢) with other Negatives 


2937. od8 . . . od8€ commonly means not even... . nor yet (or no, nor), 
the first o68é being adverbial, the second conjunctive. odd . . . od5é is not cor- 
relative, like ore . . . ofre, and hence never means neither... nor. Thus, 


obdé HArov ovdE ceAryyyy dpa voulfw Geodrs civac; do I then hold that not even the sun 
nor yet the moon are gods? TP, A. 26, ob ye obd2 ébpGy yeyvdioxets obSe dxodwr 
péuvyoas you do not even understand though you sce, nor yet do you remember 
though you hear X.A.3.1.27. ot6€ . . . of8¢ both copulative (and not 

“nor yet) in X.C.3.3.50. od8 ... ot8. . . 8€ is the negative of kai... Kal 
.. . d€in X.A.1.8. 20, 

a. So in both members of comparative sentences (cp. kal 2885) ; as deep 
ovde yewpyod dpyod obSdy Epehos, ovrws otdé orparyyoo dpyotvros obdév Spehos as 
there is no good in an idle tiller of the soil, so there is no good in an idle general 
x. C.1.3. 18, 


2938. obd% yap odSé (negative of Kat yap Kal) ; aS obd¢ yap obde TodTo épetoaro 
for neither did he deceive me even in this X.C. 7.2.20, Here the first ové¢ nega- 
tives the whole sentence, the second oddé negatives rotro. 


2939. od .. . of8é: o8d¢ not even as well as nor (2983) may resume a pre- 
ceding o%. Thus, v8piv yap ot orépyouety ob8é Salpoves lit. not even the gods do 
not love insolence 8. Tr. 280, of pévros Ey vonlyecy ob d’ ef raymbympos Hy Adkinras 
Bla xpiivat mdoxew adrév he said however that he did not think that, ever if 
Dexippus was a downright rascal, he ought to suffer by anu act of violence X. A. 
6.6.25, 0d Sef 64 Totwdrov ... Kapdv dpetvat ode madely radrdy brep ... wendvOare 
we must not let such an opportunity yo by nor suffer the same as you have 
suffered D.1. 8. 

od pévror obSe not by any means however. On od pty ob8é see 2768. 


2940. od8 . . . od: of3é may be resnmed by od; as od6€ ye 6 Sia rornpds 
otk ay yévorro Syyocla xpyorés nor can the man who is bad in his private Wwe 
prove himself good in a public capacity Aes. 3.78. 


2941. od8.. . odre is rare (P. Charm, 171 b). 
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otre (pyre) 


2942, otre (wire) is usually repeated: otre. . . obre (phre . . . pire) 
neither... nor (nec... nec). obre .. . obve is the negative of ré 
. . ré, and unites single words or clauses. 


otre tory ore wore 2rra neither is nor ever shall be P. Phae. 241 ¢, ofre Xet- 
ploogos Aeev otre whota lxavd Hv otre rd erirjdeia fv KauBdverr Eri netiher had 
Chirisophus come nor were there enough boats nor was it possible any longer to 
secure provisions X. A, 5.3.1, 

After a negative clause: ok éreder ofre rods orparnyols ore Tovs oTparibras 
he could not persuade either the generals or the soldiers T. 4.4. 

a. otre .. . pire is found when each negative is determined by a different 
construction, as dvo.iys ofr? elul wre yevoluny neither am I nor may I become 
shameless T). 8.68. 

pb. When ogre .. . offre stands between ovdé . . . obdé the members thus cor- 
related are subordinate to those expressed by of8é . . . o8dé. Cp. Aes. 1. 19. 


2943. Sometimes the first ore is'omitted in poetry: vdeo: 8 ote y#pas dis- 
ease nor old age Pindar, Pyth. 10. 41, éxévra pir’ dxovra willingly nor unwillingly 
§.Ph.771. Cp. ‘‘my five wits nor my five senses’? (Shakesp.). 


2944. For the first ote the poets sometimes have ov, as od vederds ob7’ Ap xer 
padv not snow nor storm 6 506. 


2945. ote... Té ov the one hand not... but, not only not... but 
(cp. neque... et), The ré clause often denotes the contrary of that set forth 
in the otre clause (so far from). Thus, obre SievoOqv rirore dmocrepicat drro- 
ddhow re so Jar from ever thinking to deprive them of their pay I will give it to 
them X.A.7.7. 48, @yocay . . . wire mpodwoew addjdous oUumaxol Te EcerPar 
they swore that they would not betray one anuther and that they would be allies 
2.2.8. Sootre... otve. .. rh re... o¥re is not used, 

a. Sometimes the negative may be added in the ré clause: otre éxeivos #ri 
karevonoe 75 TE pwavreloy odx EdHrov neither did he on to consider and the oracle 
would not make it plain T.1. 126. 


2946. oltre... re od S. Ant. 763. otre.. . re. . . ote BE. WH. F. 1841. 


2947. ofte .. . 8 is used when the second clause is opposed to the first; 
as otre whotd éoriy ofs dromheveducda, pévover 5é alrod obdé wtds yudpas ore Ta éwt- 
rhoea we have no vessels by which we can sail away; on the other hand, if we 
stay here, we haven't provisions even for a single day X. A.6. 3.16. Cp. E. Supp. 
228, P.R. 388 e, 889 a. 


2948. oite . . . ob is rare in prose; as ot're siperds, odk 8uBpos neither rain 
nor snow Hat.8.98. Cp. S.Ant.249. obve . . . ob}. . . obre A. Pr. 479, 0% 
. .. obve is generally changed to od . . . o6dé in Attic prose. 


2949. obve .. . 088 corresponds to the sequence of ré. . . dé in affirma- 
tive clauses. The emphatic o33é here adds a new negative idea as after any 
other preceding negative; and is most common after ote . . . otre: nelther 

- nor... no, nor yet (nor... either). ob8€ is often followed by an 
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emphasizing particle, as a8, yé, wiv. Thus, ofre rds ote woNirela odd -y dip 
neither a State nor a constitution nor yet an individual P,R.490b, wire madela 
... MATE StxacThpia wre vbuor unde dvdynn pndeula weither education nor courts 
of justice nor laws, no nor yet restraint P. Pr. 327 d. 

‘2950. A subordinate clause with ofdé may come between otre . .. oifre. 
Thus, otfre yap ws dpethovrd pe xarédecrev 6 marhp . . . dmwépnvey olde. . . rape 
oxnra udprupas ot7’ ad roy dpOudy .. . émavépeper for neither did he show that 
my father left me in debt, nor yet has he adduced witnesses, nor did he put into 
the account the sum D. 27. 49. 


otKotv, otKovr 


2951. otxoiv interrogative: not therefore ? not then? (nonne, igitur? 
nonne ergo ?). Herve the stress lies on the inferential ody and an 
affirmative auswer is expected as a matter of course. odxoty stands 
at the beginning of its clause. 


otxodv . . . €& cor Soxotior Bovdeder at ; mpds Ye a dpGor do you not then think 
that they lay their plans well 2? Yes, with regard to what they see X. C. 7.1.8. 

a. When a negative answer is expected we have otxoiy ob (P. Phil, 43d). 

b. odxody and ofy stand in parallel questions in X. A. 1. 6. 7-8. 

c. Some scholars write otkovy or ovx ob» for odxody interrogative (and inferen- 
tial). 

2952. ovxotv inferential: then, well then, therefore, accordingly (ergo, 
igitur). Inferential otxoty was developed, probably in colloquial 
speech, from the interrogative use, the speaker anticipating the 
affirmative answer to his question and emphasizing only the infer- 
ence. From the negative question all that was left was an expres- 
sion of his own opinion on the part of the speaker. oixoty has 
become so completely equivalent to oy that a negative has to be 
added if one is required. 


obkody, Sray dh wh obdvw, remavoopnar well then, when my strength fails, I shall 
cease §. Ant. 91,4. . . rods dyiverOar KedevovTas modeuov Totety dhooper 5 odKoby 
brddouroy Sovretery or shall we say that those who bid us defend ourselves make 
wor? Then it ts left for us to be slaves D.8. 59. otxody is used even with 
imperatives ; a8 obxoby .. . ixavds éxérw accordingly let it suffice P. Phae. 274 b. 

a. Editors often differ whether, in certain cases, otxoiy is interrogative or 
inferential. 


2953. obxow not then, therefore not, so not, at any rate... not, 
surely not (non tgitur, non ergo). Here od is strongly emphasized, 
and oty is either confirmative or inferential. otxowy is usually placed 
at the beginning of its clause. 

a. In emphatic negative answers ; as otkour Euorye Soxe? certatnly not, in my 
opinion at least X. O.1. 9. 

b. In continuous discourse (P. L. 807 a). 

t. obxovy .. . ye Yetnrns a negative answer with qualified acquiescence in a 
preceding statement. Thus, rovrwy dpa Lets éoriv dofevésrepos ; otixouy dv éxpiryor 
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ye Thy werpwpéevyy is Zeus then weaker than these? Fate ai least he surely can- 
not escape A, Pr. 517. 


d. In impatient or excited questions (non ? non igitur?). Thus, ovcour épets 
wor’, er? draddaxdels dre; wili thow not speak and so depart and be gone ? 
S. Ant. 244. 


2954. odk (ph) obv is to be distinguished from odxofy or otkovv, Thus, drére 
cal welpg Tov opareler, obk oby kal riy mod ye THS opeTepas aperns akwoivres orepl- 
oKxey whenever they were foiled in any attempt they did not for this reason 
think it right to deprive their city of their valour T. 2.43 (uy obv 8, 91). 

a. Hat. has obk av (sometimes written odcwy) to emphasize an idea opposed 
to what goes before (non tamen). Thus, refra déyorres rods Kporwuyras ov« dy 
érecOov by these words they did not however persuade the men.of Croton 8.187. 


otv 
2955. ov (Ionic, Lesbic, Doric dv), a postpositive particle, is either 


confirmatory or inferential. ofy points to something already men- 
tioned or known or to the present situation. 


2956. Confirmatory otv in fact, at all events, in truth belongs properly to the 
entire clause, but usually, for purposes of enrphasis, attaches itself to some other 
particle, to a relative pronoun, or at times to other words (P. A. 22b). On yod», 
see 2830; on per ofr, 2901; on rovyapody, 2087. In some of its combinations 
with other particles of» may be inferential or transitional. 


2957. 4d’ obv or GAN’ odv . . . ye (stronger than 8° ob) well, at all events; 
well, certainly, for that matter ; as AN)’ ob wornpol ye darvduevor well, at all events 
they.dook like sorry fellows, that they are X.C.1.4.19, GXX' of» tocobrén y’ tod 
well, at any rate you know this at least S. Ph. 1805. 4X’ ov» may stand in the 
apodosis to an hypothetical proposition (P. Ph. 91 b). 


2958. yap ofv (and kal yap ofv) for in fact (indeed, in any case) ; as ev yap 
our éyers for indeed thou sayest well 8. Ant. 1258, dvicecbe dxotortes: uéddw yap 
ovy drra imiv épety kal GAda you will profit by listening ; for I am certainly going 
to tell you some other things P. A. 30c. 

Also to mark a consequence (X. A. 1.9.11), and in replies, as of yap oby P. 
Phae. 277 e, and also when the speaker repeats an important word of his inter- 
locutor, a8 paul yap ow P.G. 466 6. 


2959. 8% otv but certainly, at all events, anyhow, be that as it may with or 
without wéy in the preceding clause. Here of shows that an unquestionable fact 
is to be set forth in its own clause; while the adversative é¢ marks opposition 
to what has preceded and implies that the foregoing statement is uncertain 
and liable to dispute : ‘be that true or not, at any rate what follows is certainly 
true.’ 3° ofvisused (a) to set aside conjecture, surmise, or hearsay ; (b) to resume 
the main argument after long digression, and to cut short further discussion and 
come to the point ; (c), with imperatives, to denote assent marked by unwilling- 
ness, impatience, or indifference. Thus, (a) ef wer 39 Olxata woujow, ob« olda- 
alphcoua 8 obv tuas whether I shall do what is right (or not), Ido not know ; 
be that as it may, I will choose you X. A. 1.8.5, kat @dtéyero Kipy Sofvar 
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TONKa Xphuara, 7H 5’ obv orparid Tére dwdSwxe Kipos micbdv rerrdpwy pnvov and 
she is said to have given Cyrus a larye sum; at any rate Cyrus then gave the 
army four months’ pay 1.2.12; (b) ep. T. 1. 8, 6.15, 8.81. Resumptive 8 
ody may also set aside doubtful statements. (¢) od & obv Aéye, oor TE Adyy Tis 
H8or} well speak on then, if thou hast delight in speaking 8. El. 891, gerw 3° obv 
Srws iptv prov however, be it as you wish S. O. C. 1205. 

et 8 ofv = bud if indecd, but of tz point of fact; as ei 8 oby re xixrpéroiro Tod 
rpbcbey Mbyou butif he should deviate at all from his former statement 8. O.T. 851. 

2960. 8h ov certainly then; cp, obv 84. Thus, ri dy ofv; or rl of 34; 
well ther pray? TOs 54 ob»; how then pray 2? obv B4ra really then. 


2961. cite ody, otre odv: in alternative clauses ofy (indeed) is added to one 
or both clauses as emphasis may be desired: efre obv . . . elte whether indced 
... or, etre... etre obv whether... or indeed, or etre obv . . . elte odv whether 
tndecd . .. or indeed. So also in exclusive clauses: otre (pyre) . . . odte 
(pire) obv neither . .. nor yet, obte (pare) otv . . . obte (pire) neither indeed 
vee ROT. 


2962. od» often follows interrogative pronouns and adverbs (in dialogue) ; 
as tis ov; who pray? rt ovv, generally with the aorist, in impatient questions 
asks why that which is desired has not been done (2197¢). 


2963. od» affixed to a relative pronoun has a generalizing force and makes it 
indefinite (339e). Such indefinite relative pronouns are construed like the 
indefinite ris or demonstratives ; and do not introduce relative clauses (unlike 
whosoever, etc., which are both indefinite and relative). 


So with adverbs (846), as drwooty in any way, no matter how (= utique 
not = uvicunque). Thus, 088’ dérwoody not even in the slightest degree. 

a. Simply placed after relatives of» has a strengthening force; as Womep ody 
as in fact (often in parentheses), ofds wep ofv just as in fact. 


2964. Inferential odv therefore, accordingly (igitur, ergo), usually classed as 
a conjunction, signifies that something follows from what precedes. Inferential 
ofy marks a transition to a new thought and continues a narrative (often after 
érel, éerd%, re), resumes an interrupted narration (T. 3.42, X.C.3. 3.9), and in 
general states a conclusion or inference. It stands alone or in conjunction with 
other particles. Thus, dvapxig av cal dratig évdustov tds dmroddoOa. def oby 
Tohv pev Tous Epxovras éwipeherrépous yerda Bac rods vOv r&y rpdcber they were of 
the aptnion that we would be overcone through our lack of leaders and discipline. 
It is imperative therefore that the leaders we have now should be much more 
watchful than those we had before X. A. 8. 2. 29. 

a. The inferential and transitional use is derived from the confirmative 
meaning, and is scarcely marked until Herodotus and the Attic poets, Cp. yey 
oty. érei ofy in Hom, is sometimes used in transitions. 


Tép 
2965. -«wép (postpositive and enclitic) very, just, even. Cp. Epic 


wept very much, and wepi in coniposition, In Attic prose rép is com- 
mon only with relatives (338 c) and conjunctions. 
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borep the very one who (ie. none other), ofés wep just such, tvOa wep just 
where, dewep just as, in the very way in which, (sometimes not very different 
from @s, to which it is related as Screp to és), efwep if really. xalrep (Hom. xal 

. wep) however much, though, Epic Hé rep just as. 

a. After other words especially in Epic and Lyric and in Aeschylus ; as uve: 
7d Geiov dovrla wep év ppevl the divine power remains in the mind though % be 
enslaved A. Ag. 1084, wdxer’, dxvipevds wep éralpov he fought, (though) sore 
grieving for his comrade P 459, dyé wep howbeit late Pind. Nem. 3. 80. 


TAY 
2966. wiv an adverb, is used (a) as a preposition with the geni- 
tive (1700). meaning except, save, when that which is excepted is a 


single substantival idea; (6) as a conjunction, except, except that, save 
that, uuess, only, but (often almost = dAAd). 


dpecryxecay . . , maca wAHY Midtjrov all the Ionic cities had revolied except 
Miletus X.A.1.1.6; oddels darfec rpds Bacthéa, whhy “Opboras érexelpyoe 20 one 
went off to the king save that Orontas made the attempt 1.9.29, mdhy tv udvov 
débocxa but there is one thing and only one that I fear Ar. Plut. 199. A snbstan- 
tive-equivalent may follow wA7pv, not in the genitive, but in the case required by 
the verb of the sentence, aS curdOov rdvres TARY of Néwvos ail assembled except 
the men under Neon X. A. 7. 3,2. 

a, wAhy ov only not, except (2753) ; whhy i except, as ob yap Edw 7 traxot- 
coer... whyy h Tpodlkw we would not listen to any one (else) except Prodi- 
cus Ar, Nub. 361; wAhy dtu except that; why el except if, cp. ef uh (nist st), 
after a negative Ahr ef uy); often with the verb omitted, as ofdels older... why 
ef ris ip’ puns no one knows except perhaps some bird Ar. Av. 601. 

b. why may be followed by the infinitive, as +1 coe mémpaxta: wpayua whip 
revxey xaxd ; what hast thou accomplished save to work mischief 2? A, Eum. 125. 


’ 
TE 


2967. ré and (postpositive, and enclitic as -que) is generally used 
with a correlative conjunction. 


2968. ré alone sometimes in prose links whole clauses or sentences which 
serve to explain, amplify, supplement, or to denote a consequence of, what 
precedes (and thus, and therefore, and as a result). Thus, 6 6° éyadérauwer.. ., 
éxédevo 1? aitay éx Tod péoou elrracbar but he was angry and (therefore) ordered 
him to get out of the way X.A.1.5. 14. Cp. 2978. 

a. This use of ré (ré consequential) is quite common in Herodotus and 
Thucydides, rather rare in Xenophon, and infrequent in other prose writers. 
It occurs also in poetry. 


N. —In poetry 7é alone (cp. -que) often connects single parallel nouns and 
pronouns so that the two connected ideas form a whole; as cxfmrrpoy Tiwas Te 
sceptre and prerogatives A. Pr. 171. 3h) prose, participles and infinitives are occa- 
sionally linked by ré; as xa@zowrdp& odca mperdvTws Te wadov Hudiecpern being 
fairer and dressed more becomingly X. 0.10. 12, 
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2969. ré (or cai) meaning bath may be followed by asyndeton (S. Ant. 206). 


2970. Homer often, aud Herodotus sometiines, adds ré to relative pronouns 
and conjunctions introducing subordinate clauses, which are usually postpositive, 
So after és, dros, oles, ws, bre, wel, €vOa, 86, etc, Thus, lander éx Ards, ds Te 
Geist . . . dudooe they were loved by Zeus, who rules over the gods B 669. ‘This 
untrauslatable +é is probably connective (not indefinite), and belongs to the 
whole clause. It has the effect, of showing that its clause corresponds in some 
way to the preceding clause. 4s re is found in lyric poetry and in the lyric 
parts of tragedy (rarely in dialogue parts). dare, olds re became common. 


2971. This connective force is also seen when 7é stands in the principal 
clause, sometimes both in the principal and in the subordinate clause, e.g. ds xe 
Geots érimelOnrat, wdda 7” Exduov airod whosoever obeys the gods, him especially 
they hear A 218, 8rxy 7’ lOicy, Ta 7’ elkovor oTlyes dvipay wheresoever he rushes, 
there the ranks of men give way M 48. 


2972, Homer has ré after the codrdinating conjunctions cal, 54, dé, dAAd, 75 
after #, uév, wép, ydp, and before doa in questions. 


2973. re... ré usually serves to comnect clauses, less frequently single 
words. In English and often suffices, but as... so is often in place. ré... 
ré is more common in poetry than in prose, but in prose more conunon than ré 
standing alone. Thus, rarhp dvépay te feav re father of men and gods A 544, 
éuol re "yap jorépiot “Acototot, col Te vov éx Oiovés ciow H eyol for the Assyrians are 
enemies to me, and they are now more hostile to you than to me X.C.4, 5,23, 
mepi Gv elbévar re KédAtoroy py eldévar re alcxistoy knowledge of which ts most 
excellent and ignorance most disgraceful P. G. 472 e. 

a. One clause may be negative, the other affirmative (T. 2.22); but we 
usually have ofre instead of ré od. 


2974. rixalor re... xal often serves to unite complements, both similars 
and opposites. ré... xaf is not used when one clause is subordinate to another. 
The two words or clauses thus united may show a contrast, or the second may 
be stronger than the first. 7ré is commonly separated from «af by one or more 
words. ré... «af is weaker than cal... «af, and will not easily bear the 
translation both . . . and. It is rare in colloquial Attic. Thus, dpyew re xal 
dpxerOa: to rule and be ruled X. A.1.9.4, kddAdwrdv re nai dowrov fairest and 
best 2.1.9, rb 7 dpxetv nat rd dovdcdery to rule and to be @ slave A. Py. 927, Bla re 
Koby éxwv by force and not willingly S. O.C. 935, yupvdoa . . . éaurdy re Kal rods 
immous to exercise himself and his horses X.A.1. 2.7, Clauses dissimilar in form 
may be linked by ré.. . kal; a8 drexpivato 6:4 Bpaxéwy re cal atta Ta éowrdpeva 
he answered briefly and only the questions put to him P. Pr. 336 a. 


2975. ré... xai is often used of actions coincident in time, or of actions 
standing in a causal relation to each other ; as qudpa re oxeddy brépacve Kal els 76 
pécov Hxoy ol &pyortes day was just breaking and (= when) the officers came into 
the centre of the camp X. A. 3.3.1 (temporal parataxis ; cp. 2169). 


2976. ré ... xal is sometimes used of alternatives (for else . . . etre). 
Thus, feod re yap Oddovros . . . xal wh Bédovros whether God wills or not A. Sept. 
427. Here cat... xal is more common (2877). 
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2977. We find te... Kol... née.) ko... re re. Cre), 
ve... Te... kal, TELL. TEL. ol... ré, Te. L  KoL kot... TE 
But in prose ré before and after «ai is rare. 


2978. Wheu 7é follows re... xai, ré does not point back to caf, but denotes 
an addition to the preceding member (and besides). ‘Thus, refxn re mepreddvres 
kal vats wapaddvres Popov re“rakduevor both destroying their walls and surrender- 
tng their ships and besides assessing tribute on themselves T.1. 108. Cp. 2968. 

2979. wal te is Epic; elsewhere the cal of cai .. . re belongs to the whole 
clause (A. Ch. 252). 

2980. GAdos te kal both in other ways and especially, on other grounds and 
particularly, or simply especially. This combination usually stands before con- 
ditional clauses (or clauses with a conditional participle), causal, and temporal 
clauses. Thus, xarerdy oluar deaBalvery dAdws Te Kal wodeulwy woddAGy Eumpos Gev 
bvray I think it hard to cross, especially when the enemy faces us in fuli force 
X.A.5.6.9, rdvray ... droorepelo Bar Nimypdy dott. . ., EdAws Te Kay Ur? ex Opod 
Tw Tolta guuBalyy it is grievous to be deprived of anything, espectally if this hap- 
pens to any one at the hands of a personal enemy 1.18.5. Cp. té 7? Gra 
ériunoe cal uipious @buxe bapexots he bath honoured me in other ways and gave 
me ten thousand darics X. A.1.3,3, 


2981. rt... S€é is used when a writer begins as if he were going simply to 
add the second member (both . . . and), but instead contrasts it with the first. 
This combination of copulative and adversative particles is often rendered less 
harsh by the form of the 6¢ clause and by other reasons. (a) The é¢ clause 
contains @ kal; aS dua (€mecra, rc, rodAaxos, wratrws) dé Kal; e.g. év Te TH TOY 
éx By rovgoes wohhaxod b€ kal &doG, lit. both in the construction of epic poetry 
but also in many other cases P. R. 394. (b) The second clause contains a 
formula with 6é but not with cai; as érc d¢, 7 dé, 7d 5é Ke@ddator, weTa OE TaGra. 
Thus, mpdrepdy re . . . viv 5€ (both) formerly ... but now X. H.7.1.24. Cp. 
P, L. 664 b, 947-a, 9670. (c) After a considerable interval occasioned by the 
extension of the ré clause, it is natural to resume with dé. So T. 6. 88,1, K. A. 
7.8.11, K.C.2.1.22, L. 2.17, 


2982. Rare combinations are, ¢.g. : 

y... Té instead of }... # Thus, # raldes veapol yipal te yuvatkes either 
young children and (= or) widowed women B289. re... 4 is often emended 
in X.O. 20.12, P. Men. 95 b. 

Te. . . obd€ (und€) with ré instead of otre (ure) ; as E. I. T.697, P. Pol. 271 e. 
ré is not followed by otire (ure). 


2983. Position of ré. —7é usually follows the word with which the sentence 
or sentence-part to be connected is most concerned, Apart from many irregu- 
larities there are certain exceptions to this rule which are commonly observed. 

a. 7é may come between two words which go closely together, as between 
article (preposition, attributive genitive) and its noun. Thus, 76 re BapBapexdy 
kat 7d “EhAquéy the barbarian and the Greek force X. A. 1.2.1, ue mpds re 
rovrpa Kal Aewdvas I will go to the bathiny places and the meadows S. Aj. 654 
(for mpds Nourpa Te). But 4 wédts re cai jets of vdpoe the State and we the laws 
BP. Cr. 53 a. ; 
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b. ré connecting an entire clause stands as near as possible to the begin- 
ning. Cp. XA. 1.8.3. 

c. ré may stand after a word or expression which, though common to two 
members of a clause, is placed either at the beginning (especially after a prepo- 
sition) or in the second member. Thus, & re de? Pika xa (& Sef) roddwa huas 
voultey what we must consider as belonging to our friends and what to our ene- 
mies X.C.5.2.21, vp re 7G Oeppordpw cat pixporépw in the hotter and colder 
P.Phil.24b, dace Gld\ov dvdpa te copdraroy a man dear to all and most wise 
Ax, Vesp. 1277. : 

ad. The freer position of 7é is often due to the fact that several words are 
taken as forming a single notion, Thus, 7 xadMory 34 wodirela re xal 6 xddAe- 
aros dunp the very noblest constitution and the noblest man P. BR. 562 a. 


Tol 


2984. trot (postpositive and enclitic) in truth, surely, doubtless, mark 
you, be assured, you (must) know, was originally the dative of feeling 
(1486) of ov. 


a, This 7of (Sanskrit ¢@), found in all dialects, is to be distinguished from 
Dorie tof (= gol) from vpo (St. toé). of may thus occur in the same sen- 
tence with cof; as roiafrd rol cor. . . Ay Sir. 25, 


2985. vol is often used in statements of a general truth and in expressions 
of personal conviction (sometimes with a tone of hesitation); in remarks of a 
confidential nature ; to introduce an explanation; and in general where the 
special attention of the person addressed is desired. of often gives an easy and 
familiar tone to a reply. Thus, 74» ro paralwy dvipdow Ppovgpdror 4 yhaoo’ 
arnOns ylyverar karyyopos true it is that of men’s vain concetts their tongue ts 
the true accuser A. Sept. 438, dei ror 6 KéBns Adyous Tivds dvepevra for Cebes, you 
know, is always investigating some speculation or other P.Ph. 63 a. 

a. rot may emphasize particular words, as éyd rot, éuol rot, cé rot; aud other 
words not pronouns, 


2986. rol is frequently used after other particles, as adhd, yép, 74, 04 (and 
yé rot 84, ep. d4 Tor... ye), ewel because, pw}, 06 (otro), On iro, see 2858 ; on 
xatrot, 2803 ; on wévroe, 2917. 


2987. The inferential conjunctions rorydp, rovyapoty, tovydprot, Tot- 
vey contain roi, the locative of the demonstrative ré, which case had 
the meaning of r@ (rd) therefore, on this, account, so lit. by that, 
therein. (This r@ is chiefly Epic, and stands at the beginning of the 
verse. Cp. ré therefore 1176, 8. Ph. 142.) 

Tovyép (prepositive; Ionic and poetic) therefore, wherefore, so then, that ts 
surely the reason why (often to announce a purpose), 
revyapoty, rovyaprot (both prepositive) are more emphatic than rovydp. The 

final syllable of rorydpro: is the rol of 2984. 
roivuy (postpositive and post-Tlomeric ; -vvy 2027) is transitional (now then, fur- 

ther) or inferential (therefore, accordingly; less emphatic than recydp).  Toi- 

vuy is common when a speaker refers to something present in his mind, wnen 
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he continues or resumes what he has been saying, and when he passes to a 
new aspect of a subject. It is often found with imperatives (cxére telvuy 
P.Cr. 51¢). 


és, os 
2988, Demonstrative ds (also accented os, ds) thus, so is originally 
an ablative from the demonstrative stem 6- (from go-), from which 


come the article and és he im xat és, 4 8 ds (1113). For the -s, see 
341. Cp. also ode thus. 


So cal &s even so, nevertheless, 038 (uyd’) ads not even thus, in no wise, os 
airws (woatrws) in the same way, just so (ablative of 6 adrés). as érdows (lit. thus 
otherwise, in that other way) quite otherwise and as adq@Os (lit. thus truly) in 
very truth also probably belong here. 

a. In some cases it is uncertain whether ws is demonstrative or relative ; 
e.g. os in exclamatory clauses. Cp. 2998, 3001. 


2989. Relative és as, how is originally an ablative (in which way) 
from the relative stem co-, whence come also és, 7, 8. For the -s, see 
341. Relative ws has various uses as an adverb or a conjunction, all 
of which represent the primitive meaning. 


Relative &;: as an Adverb 


2990. In comparative clauses, often correlated with ovrws. Thus, risrés #y, 
os iets exlatacde I was faithful, as you know X. A. 8, 8.2, éeédevoe rods "EAAqvas, 
wos vbpos adrois els wdyny, ovrw raxbfvar he ordered the Greeks (thus) to be sta- 
tioned as was their custom for battle 1.2.15. Cp. 2462 ff. In similes and com- 
parisons, 2481 ff. 


2991. os is rarely used for # after comparatives ; as uA wou mpoxidov pacoor 
as éuol yAuad care not for me further than I wish A. Pr. 629. Cp. 1071. 


2992. In adverbial clauses os is often used parenthetically ; as as euol Soxe? 
as it seems to me. Instead of ws doxe?, ws Zoixe the personal construction is often 
preferred ; as dwéwhevear, os pdv rots waeloroes C0Kour, piroriunOdrres they sailed 
away out of jealousy, as i seemed to most people K. A. 1.4.7, 


2993. as restrictive for (cp. ut), involving the judgment of the observer, 
occurs often in elliptical phrases ; as (Bpdcidds) Fv obdé dduvaros, ds Aaxedarudyos, 
elrety Brasidas was, for a Lacedaemonian, not a bad speaker either T. 4. 84, 
raira dxoveas Sépiqs as éx xaxdy éxdpy on hearing this Xerxes rejoiced as much 
cs could be expected considering his misforiunes Hat. 8.101. On as restrictive 
with the dative, cp, 1495 a, 1497 ; with the absolute infinitive, 2012. 


2994. ws is often used to heighten a superlative (1086). 

2995. With numerals and words indicating degree &s means about, nearly, 
not far from ; as owhiras tyav as revraxoglous having about five hundred hoplites 
M.A. 1.2.3, os él rods for the most part P.R.377 b (hit. about over the great(er) 
part). 
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2996, ds often indicates the thought or the assertion of the subject of the prin- 
cipal verb or of some other person prominent in the sentence. Here és expresses 
a real intention or an avowed plea. . So often with participles (2086) ; and also 
with the prepositions eis, éri, mpés; as dwérheov. .. ex THs Devedlas ws és ras 
“A@jvas they sailed away from Sicily as though bound for Athens ‘l. 6.61. 


2997. ds exarros means cach for himself; as dmémhevoay ef “EXdqorértov os 
Exaoro: (darérhevoay) kara rores they satled away Jrom the Hellespont each to his 
own State T. 1. 89. 


2998. ws exclamatory (2682) may be the relative adverb os how, the relative 
clause originally being used in explanation of an exclamation. Exclamatory as 
has also been explained as &s demonstrative (so). 


2999. On as in wishes, see 1815. 


Relative ds as a Conjunction 


3000. és conjunctive is found in depeudent clauses. 


Declarative: that, like ér. Cp. 2577 ff., 2614 ff. 
Final; that, in order that ; like a, but not used in standard Attic prose. Cp. 2193. 
Object clauses after verbs of effort: that, like érws; cp. 2209. Rarely after 

verbs of fearing: that. Cp. 2255. 

Causal: as, masmuch as, since, secing that, like drs, érel, ete, Cp. 2240. 

Consecutive: so that, like écre, Usually with the infinitive, sometimes with the 
indicative. Cp. 2260. 

Temporal: after, like érel ; sometimes when, whenever. Crp. 2383. 

3001. ws is often found before sentences apparently independent, where it is 
sometimes explained as a conjunction with the verb suppressed. Thus, ws 703° 
éxotca watdds od medjcouar (know) that of my own accord I will not retinguish my 
child FE. Hec. 400, &s 8% oh mor ripavvos "Apyelwr tre (do you mean) that yuu for- 
sooth shall be lord and master of Argives A. Ag. 1633. Some scholars regard 
this &s as cansal, others regard it as demonstrative, others as comparative. 


os as, like 
3002, ds as, like (postpositive) in Hom., as dpvides as TF 2, stands 
for ces, which is of uncertain origin.” 
as to 
3003, ds to, a preposition with persons (once in Hom., p 218) ‘s 
obseure in origin. 
SOME GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL FIGURES 


3004. Anacoliithon (dvaxdAovBov inconseguent), or grammatical incen- 
sistency, is inadvertent or purposed deviation in the structure of a 
sentence by which a construction started at the beginning is not fol- 
lowed out consistently. Anacoluthon is sometimes real, sometimes 
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only slight or apparent. It ig natural to Greek by reason of the 
mobility and elasticity of that language; but in English it could 
not be tolerated to au equal extent because our tongue—a speech 
of few inflected forms -—is much more rigid than Greek. 


3005. Anacoluthon is, in general, cansed either (a) by the choice of some 
form of expression more donvenient or more effective than that for which tle 
sentence was graminatically planned ; at tines, too, the disturbing influence is 
the insertion of a brief expression of an additional thought not foreseen at the 
start. Or (b) by the intrusion of some explanation requiring a parenthesis of 
such an extent that the connection is obscured or the continuation of the origi- 
nal structure made difficult. In this case the beginning may be repeated, or 
what has already been said may be summed up in a different grammatical form 
and sometimes with the addition of a resumptive particle, such as 6%, of» well 
then, then, as I was saying (X. A. 1.8. 15, 3.1.20, X.C.3.8.9). So with 5é 
(1.8. 29, 2). 

3006. Anacoluthon usually nines the effect of naturalness and liveliness, 
sometimes of greater clearness (as after long parentheses), or of brevity, force, 
or concentration. 


3007. Anacoluthon is either natural or artificial Natural anacoluthon is 
seen in the loose and discursive style of Herodotus; in the closely packed sen- 
tences of Thucydides, who hurries from one thought to another with the least 
expenditure of words ; and in the slovenliness of Andocides. Artificial or rlie- 
torical anacoluthon is the result of a deliberate purpose to give to written lan- 
guage the vividness, naturalness, and unaffected freedom of the easy flow of 
conversation, and is best seen in the dialogues of Plato. Such anacoluthon is 
usually graceful and free from obscurity. 


3008, ‘here are very many forms of anacoluthon, eg. 

a. Many cases are due to the fact that a writer conforms his construction, 
not to the words which he has just used, but to another way in which the ante- 
cedent thought might have been expressad: the construction apés 7d vootpevor 
(or onpatvduevor) according to what is thought. Cp. 2148 and X.H. 2.2.3, 8.0. 
T. 358, E. Hee. 970. 

b. Some cases are due to changes in the subject, as T. 1.18. 2. 

c. Many cases occur in connection with the use of a participle (2147, 2148). 

d. Codrdinate clauses connected by ré ... kal, cal... Kal, ore... obre, 
h... # often show anacoluthon, especialy when a finite verb takes the place 
of a participle. Cp. 2147 c, and T. 5. 61, 4, 6.82.3, 7.47, 1-2. 

e. The nominative ‘“‘in suspense’? may stand at the head of a sentence 
instead of another case required by the following coustruction. This involves a 
redundant pronoun. Thus, Tipdzevos 5¢ cal Mévwy, érelwep eloty iuérepor edepyérac 
. . . méwpare atrods Sefpo (for Tpdtevor xal Mérwva .. . réupare de0po) X. A.2. 
5.41. Cp. ‘Phe prince that feeds great natures, they willslay him: Ben Jonson. 

f. The accusative often stands absolutely when at the head of a sentence. 
Thus, dda pay xal ripas ye. . 2, Tv yey pedéger kal yeboerat éxav, ds dy Hyfrat 
dyuetvw abrov rovprev, &s 8... pedterar but furthermore as regards honours, 
those he will partake of and be glad to taste which he thinks will make him a 
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betéer man, but others he will shun P. R.591 e,"BdAquas robs ev 7H" Agla oixobvras 
ovdéy wa cadés héyerat ef Erovra: (for Aéyouoe ed Exovrar or héyeTar ErecGar) as to 
the Greeks who duell in Asia there is as yet no certain intelligence whether they 
are tu accompany the expedition X. C, 2. 1.5. 

g. A inain clause may take the construction of a parenthetical clause (T. 
4.93. 2). Here belongs the attraction into the relative clause of a verb that 
should have been principal. So after ws #xovea, ws ofuat, ws yours, etc. Thus, 
réde “ye why, ws oiuac, repl abrod dvayxacdraroy etvar (for éoti) Aéyew this indeed 
is, as I think, most necessary to state about it P.Puil.204d. Often in Hdt., as 
os 3 ey fxovoa . . . eivar atrdy ‘ldarOipocou ... rdtpwv but as I have heard he 
was the uncle of Idanthyrsus on the father’s side 4.76. A construction may be 
introduced by érc or #s and then pass to the infinitive, or the infinitive may 
precede and a finite verb follow (2628). 

h. After a subordinate clause with parentheses the main clause sometimes 
follows in the form of an independent sentence (DP. A. 28 ¢, ep. 36a). 

i. An infinitive may resume the idea set forth by the principal verb; as rot 
5é G08 rdrropros, as eyd BiOyy re kal brddaBor, Prrocopobrrd we Sely (Hv nrrus 
whereas when God orders me, as I think and believe, to pass my life in the pur- 
suit of wisdom, etc. P. A.28e. Cp. X.H.7.4. 35, 

j. Anacoluthon is sometimes due to the desire to maintain similarity of form 
between contrasted expressions ; as rovs wév yap immoxerrabpous ota eyurye mod- 
Rots wey drropety rGv avOpwros yvpnpévwr ayaGGr Srws det xphoGat, woddols 5¢ ray 
immo redvxitwv Hidwy TOs abrOy yph drodatew four I think that the horse-cen- 
taurs were at a loss how to make use af many conveniences devised far men and 
how to enjoy many of the pleasures natural io horses X.C.4.3.19. Here rod- 
dots 5¢ is used as if it were to be governed by ypfoGa, instead of which atray 
drokadew is substituted. 


3009. Anadiplisis (dvadizkwois doubling) is the rhetorical repeti- 
tion of one or several words. Cp. “The Isles of Greece, the Isles of 
Greece, where burning Sappho loved and sung:” Byron. 

OjBar 5€, OFBa words dorvyelrwr, pel’ jucpary ulav ex péons tis ‘Edddos 
dvipracrat Thebes, Thebes, a neighbouring city, in the course of one day has 
been extirpated from the midst of Greece Aes.3. 133, 


30L0. Anaphora (dvadopd carrying back) is the repetition, with 
emphasis, of the same word or phrase at the beginning of several 
successive clauses. This figure is also called epanaphora or epana- 
lepsis. Cp. “Strike as 1 would Have struck those tyrants! Strike 
deep as my curse! Strike! and but once:” Byron. 

obrot yap roddovs nev TOv wodiTGyels rods wodeutovs eyacav, mwordods 8 ddlxws 
droxrelvavres ardgous érolncav, moddovs 8° érerinous bvTas drinovs karéornoay Many 
of the citizens they drove out to the enemy; many they slew unjustly and left 
unburied; many who were in possession of their civic rights they deprived of 
them L.12.21. Cp. D. 18. 48, 75, 121, 310. 


3011. Anastrophe (dvacrpody return) is the use, at the beginning 
of one clause, of the same word that concluded the preceding clause. 
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Also called epanaslrophe. Cp. “Has he a gust for blood? Blood 
shall fill his cup.” 

od Sirov Kryctpdvra divarar Sidxerr Se’ ud, éue 5° crep ekeréyéerv evbueter, abroy 
otx ap éypdaro for surely i cannot be that he is prosecuting Clesiphon on my 
account, and yet would not have indicted me myself, if he had thought that he 
could convict me 1.18. 13. 


3012. Antistrophe (dvrisrpopy turning about) is the repetition of 
the same word or phrase at the end of successive clauses. 

boris & ev 7p mpdtyp Ady Thy WHdov alte? Spxov aire?, vduoy aite?, Snuoxparlay 
aire? whoever in his first speech asks for your vote as a favour, asks the sur- 
render of your oath, asks the surrender of the law, asks the surrender of the 
democratic constitution Aes, 3.198, 


3013. Antithesis (dyriGcous opposition) is the contrast of ideas ex- 
pressed by words which are the opposite of, ov are closely contrasted 
with, each other. Cp. “Wit is negative, analytical, destructive; 
Humor is creative:” Whipple. 

be Gv éx xpnorav gadha Ta rpdypara-rijs whdhews yéyove, 51a Tolrwy édArifere 
ray air&y rpatewy ex pavrhuy atta xpyord yerjoerOar; do you expect that the 
affairs of state will become prosperous instead of bad by the same measures by 
which they have become bad instead of prosperous ? 1). 2.26. 

a. Antithesis is sometimes extended to a parallelism in sense effected (1) by 
the use of two words of opposite meaning in the expression of one idea, (2) by 
the opposition of ideas which are not specifically contrasted in words. 


3014. Aporia (dropiz doubt) is an artifice by which a speaker feigus 
doubt as to where he shall begin or end or what he shall do or say, 
ete. Cp. “Then the steward said within himself, What shall I 
do?” St. Luke 16. 3. 


drop To} rpwrov pyno0dS Tam uncertain what I shall recall first D, 18, 129. 
When the doubt is between two courses it is often called diaporésis. 


3015. Aposiopésis (drooudryois becoming silent) is a form of ellipse 
by which, under the influence of passionate feeling or of modesty, a 
speaker comes to an abrupt halt. Examples 2352 d, D. 18. 3, 22,195, 
8. O. T.1289, Ar. Vesp. 1178. Cp. “ Massachusetts and her people... 
hold him, and his love . . . and his principles, and his standard of 
truth in utter — what shall I say ?— anything but respect :” Webster. 


3016. Asyndeton (dotyderoy not Lound together) is the absence of 
conjunctions in a series of coordinate words or phrases. See 2165 ff. 

a. Here is sometimes placed the omission of the verb after uj (uh ob ye, wh 
vyép, etc.) 5 a8 wy TpiBas ere (wroreio de) no more delays! 8. Ant. 577, rls obxl xaré- 
mrvcev dy cob; wh yap (ele) rfs wddews ye, und’ enol who would not have reviled 
you ? Do not say the State, nor me D. 18.200. Cp, 946, 1599. 

3017, Brachylogy(Ppaxvacyia brevity of diction, abbreviated expres- 
sion or construction) is a concise form of expression by which an 
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element is not repeated or is omitted when its repetition or use 
would make the thought or the grammatical construction complete. 
The suppressed element must be supplied from some corresponding 
word in the context, in which case it often appears with some change 
of form or construction; or it must be taken from the connection of 
the thought. 


a. Brachylogy and ellipse cannot always be distinguished sharply. In 
ellipse the suppressed word js not to be supplied from a corresponding word in 
the context ; and, in general, ellipse is less artificial and less dependent on the 
momentary and arbitrary will of the speaker or writer. Compendious Compari- 
son (1501), Praegnans Constructio (8044), and Zeugma (3048) are forms of 
brachylogy. 


3018. There are many forms of brachylogy; for example: 

a. One verbal form must often be supplied from another ; ¢9. a passive from 
an active, an infinitive from a finite verb, a participle from an infinitive. Thus, 
Thy Tv wmédas Syodv w&drov H Thy EavTSy dpGy (Syoupevynv) rather to ravage the 
territory of their neighbours than to see their own (being ravaged) T.2.11, ratra 
éyw cow od welOouae . . ., oluas 6 ob5€ dddov dvOpibawy obdéva (welGecGai oor) of this 
Iam not persuaded by you and I do not believe that any other human being is 
either P. A. 25e, ore rdcxovres kaxdy obdév obre wéddovres (wdoxerv) neither suf- 
Jering, nor being likely (to suffer), any evil T.12.103, dvexwpnoay 5é kal of AOn- 
vaio... ., eed) Kal éxelvous eldov (dvaywpf}oartas) and the Athenians too with- 
drew when they saw that they (the Lacedaemonians) had done so T, 3. 16. 

pb. A verb must often be supplied from a codrdinate or subordinate clause 
either preceding or following. Thus, Zyepe kal od rid’, eyed 5é o€ do you wake 
her, as I (wake) you A. Bum. 140, éay 6€ adréxerp udv pu} (7), Boudeboy 6¢ Odvardy 
tis. &ddos Erépy if a person shall not kill with his own hand, but if some one shall 
suggest murder to another P.L.872a; @fous voulfove’ otomep av wéots cedey 
(voulfn) regarding as friends even those whom thy husband (so regards) E. Med. 
1153. A verb is rarely supplied from the subordinate to the main construction. 

c. In clauses with Sef, xp} etc.: tva dalvnode dutvorres ols dei (dpudvery) that you 
may seem to assist those you ought (to assist) T. 8.18, When a form of truyxdrw 
stands in the subordinate clanse; dwémhevoay as Exacta. €ruxov (drorAdovres) 
they sailed away as each best could T. 4. 25. In conditional clauses when the 
protasis indicates that the assertion made in the apodosis holds true of a person 
ora thing more than of any other person or thing (elrep tus kal dddos, elrep ov, 
elmep word, ws Tes Kal Erdos, CC.) ; a8 cuudeper 5° iyiv, elrep Tw Kal EAAy, Td viKay 
victory is of advantage to you, if it (is of advantage) to any X.C.3.3.42. Hence 
ef ris (wov, ro@ev) is almost = ris, etc. (T. 7.21.5). 

d. Compound verbs (especially those compounded with werd and é) are often 
so used that the force both of the compound and of the simple verb is requisite 
to the meaning. Thus, (of A@yvaior) peTéyrwoay Kepxipators Euppaylay ph rovjoa- 
ca the Athenians changed their minds and decided not to make an alliance 
with the Coreyraeais V.1, 44. 

e. A compound verb on its second occurrence often omits the preposition 
(rarely vice versa); as amepydfnra . . . elpydfero P.Ph. 104d. Euripides is 
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fond of such collocations as UrdKoveoy dxovooy Alc, 400, Cp. the difference in 
metrical value of repeated words in Shakespeare, as ‘‘ These violéut desires 
have violent ends.”’ 

N. —In kai tupmerloyw Kal pépw ris alrias I share and bear alike the guilt 
(S. Ant. 537) gépw, though capable of taking the partitive genitive, is iufluenced 
by fuuperioxw aud has the force of guupépw. 

f. From a following verb of special meaning a verb of more general meaning, 
such as moiety, ylyvecGai, efvar, must be supplied with the phrases obdev d\do 7, 
Oddo mt H, TEGAAG H. «Examples in 946, 2652, 2778. 

g. A verb of saying or thinking must often be supplied from a foregoing verb 
of exhorting, commanding, announcing, ov from any other verb that implies say- 
ing or thinking. Thus, KpirdBovdos cat’ Amoddddwpos Kehevouol je Tpidxovra prey 
riunoag Gas, abrol 6€ éyyvao0a: Critobulus and ‘Apollodorus urge me to set a@ pen- 
alty of thirty minae, and (say) that they themselves are sureties P. A. 38 b. 

h. When two verbs taking the same or different cases have an object in com- 
mon, that object is expressed only once, and usually is dependent on the nearer 
verb. See 1634, 1635. 

j. A substantive or a verb is often to be supplied from a substantive or a verb 
related in meaning : vavnayjoarras ulay (vavuax lav) having fought one (sea-sight) 
Ar, Ran. 693, 9 pév émera els ida arto . . ., Leds 5é éby rpds Sua (ZBn) she then 
sprang into the sea, bul Zeus (went) to his abode A532. 

j. The subject of a sentence is often taken from a preceding object or from 
some other preceding noun in an oblique case without a pronoun of reference to 
aid the transition. Thus, éeddByncay pév rods roddods odx elSdTas TA Tpacod pera, 
Kal epevyor (ot woddol) they frightened away most of the citizens, a were in 
ignorance of the plot and began to fly T.8.44. Cp. 943. 

k. In general an object is frequently oinitted when it can readily be supplied 
from the context. Thus, éyxety (ray ofvov) éxédeve he yave orders to pour in (the 
wine) X.A.4.3.13. An unemphatic pronoun in an oblique case is often omitted 
when it can be supplied from a preceding noun. Cp. 1214. 

1, A dependent noun must often be supplied, in a different construction, from 
one codrdinate clause to another. Thus, Spxovs Z\aGov cal téocav rapa baprafd Cov 
they received oaths from Pharnabazus and gave him theirs X. 1.1.3.9. So in 
contrasts where one member ts to be supplied from the other, as ot éxeives 
(éxelynv), GAN’ exelyn xelvor evOdd’ Fyayer he did not bring (her) here, but she 
brought him E, Or, 742, 

m. From a preceding word its opposite must often be supplied, especially an 
affirmative after a negative. Thus, duedqoas Gymep of roddol (émipedodvrar) 
neglecting the very things which most people (care for) P. A.86b. This laxity of 
expression is especially frequent in the case of €xacros, ris, or mdévres, to be 
supplied after oddels (undels), aS pndels Thy brepBodhy Oavudon, adda per’ edvolas 6 
Aéyo Oewpyodrw let no one wonder at the extravagance of my statement, but let 
(every one) consider kindly what I say D. 18.199. Cp. ‘* No person held to ser- 
vice or Jabor in one state .. ., escaping into another, shall... be discharged 
from said service or labor, but shall be delivered up, etc.”?: U. S, Constitution. 

n. The sane word though placed only once may stand in two different con- 
structions ; as alvéw dé kai Tdvde (vouov) . 2. wire rOv dddowv Tlepodwy pndéva 7 Ov 
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éwuT06 olkeréwy . . . dyjxecrov mafos tpdav and I approve also this custom that 
no one of the other Persians shall do irremediable hurt to any one of his own 
servants Hdt. 1.137. Here wyééva is both subject and object of epdew, 

o. An assertion may be made concerning an action or a thing when the 
absence of that action or thing is meant (res pro ret defectu). Thus, ed 7? dp’ oy’ 
edxods éripéugeras whether then he blames us on account of an (unfulfilled) 
vow AGS, év Fj Kkal rept ypnudrwv cal wepi driuias EvOpwroe Kwwddvevouecy on which 
charge men run the risi both of (loss of) moncy and civil degradation D. 29. 
16. So Sdvauis powerlessness, pudaxy neglect of the watch, pedréryua lack of 
liberal exercise. 


3019. Catachrésis (xardypyous misuse of a word) is the extension of 
the meaning of a word beyond its proper sphere; especially a vio- 
lent metaphor. In English: “a palatable tone,” “to take arms against 
a sea of troubles.” 

Saiudmos extraordinary, Saupdowws decided, strange, capital, dunydvws and 
brepduas decidedly, bwowrebw expect, vaverodely x@dva TE. Med. 682. Such usages 
are less often occasioned by’ the poverty of the language than by the caprice of 
the writer. 


3020. Chiasmus (yiaopds marking with diagonal lines like a X) is 
the crosswise arrangement of contrasted pairs to give alternate 
stress. By this figure both the extremes and the means are cor~ 
related. Cp. “Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet”: 
Milton. 


éy o Opa 

a dy oOw Exwr Kal pixhy play having 
one body and one soul D. 19.227. 

woxhy plav 
So rocodrov od éuoh sopdrepos ef tydKovTov ByTos THALKOGO’ Hy; are you at your 
age so much wiser than I at mine? P.A.25d, way pay Epyor ray 8 eros héyorras 
re kal mpadrrovras lit. doing every deed and uttering every word P.R. 4946, Sov- 
Aedes kal Apxetbar . . . Epyxew Kal deordfev to be a slave and be ruled... to 

rule and be a master P. Ph. 80a. 


- 8021, Climax (xAtuaé ladder) is an arrangement of clauses in suc- 
cession whereby the last important word of one is repeated as the 
first important word of the next, each clause in turn surpassing its 
predecessor in the importance of the thought. Cp. “But we glory 
in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation worketh patience ...and 
experience, hope; and hope maketh not ashamed”: Romans v. 3-5. 


x, 


ovx elroy wey Tara, odk eypawa 5d, obd’ eypawa pév, odk erpdofevaa dé, 08d’ 
érpéaBevoa pwév, odx Erevoa dé OnBatovs I did not utter these words without propos- 
ing a motion; nor did I propose a motion without becoming ambassador; nor 
did I become ambassador without convincing the Thebans D.18.179; cp. 4. 19. 
This figure is very rare in Greck. 


3022. Ellipse (AAecujus leaving out, defect) is the suppression of a 
word or of several words of minor importance to the logical expres- 
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sion of the thought, but necessary to the construction. Ellipse gives 
brevity, force, and liveliness; it is usually readily to be supplied, 
often unconscious, and appears especially in common phrases, con- 
structions, and expressions of popular speech (such as -é éyixev 
Aéovra to judge a lion from his claws). 


a. Ellipse occurs in the case of substantives and pronouns, subject, object, 
‘finite verbs, main clauses, and (less often) subordinate clauses. See the Index 
uuder Hlipse. 


3023. Enallage (évaddayy interchange) is the substitution of one 
grammatical form for another, as plural for singular (1006-1008). 
Thus: “They fall successive, and successive rise”: Pope. 


3024, Euphemism (cidypicpds lit. speaking favourably) is the sub- 
stitution of a less direct expression in place of one whose plainer 
meaning might be unpleasant or offensive. Thus: “The merchant 
prince had stopped payment” (for “became bankrupt”). 


ovudopé occurrence for drixnua misfortune, érépws otherwise = not well, 
etgpbyvy ‘the kindly time’ for wt night, ebadvupos left (lit. of good omen, whereas 
the left was the unlucky side), ef 7: rd@o if anything should happen to him = 
if he should die. 


3025. Hendiadys (@v 8 dvoly one by two) is the use of two words 
connected by a copulative conjunction to express a single com- 
plex idea; especially two substantives instead of one substantive 
and an adjective or attributive genitive. 


xpbvy cat rodtopxla by length of time and siege = by a long siege D. 19. 128, 
év Gi kiuacl re in the waves of the sea E. Hel. 226, demldwv re cai orparot = 
wmrhiopévoy stparod armed force S. El. 86, 


3026. Homoioteleuton (époc0rédevt0s ending alike) is end-rhyme in 
clauses or verses. 


Thy wav dpxhy els roy wodenov Karégryoay ws éhevOepwoorres Tovs "EdAnvas, ext be 
rehevTHs ovrw Toddols atray éxdérous érolncay, Kal THs wev Huerépas TérEws Tods 
"Iwvas dréctynoapy, €& As dagdxnoay kai 60 Hy wodddxs eodbOnoay in the beginning 
they entered upon the war with the avowed object of liberating the Greeks, at the 
end they have betrayed so many of them, and have caused the Ionians to revolt 
from our State, from which they emigrated and thanks to which they were often 
saved I. 4,122. Cp. 8. Aj. 62-65. Homoioteleuton is most marked in paromotosis. 


3027. Hypallage (drahdayy} exchange) is a change in the relation 
of words by which a word, instead of agreeing with the case it logi- 
eally qualifies, is made to agree grammatically with another case. 
Hypallage is almost always confined to poetry. 

éud xhdea, Guyot the troubles af my spirit £197, vetkos dvipGv kuvaipoy kindred 
strife of men for strife of kindred men 8, Ant. 794. Here the adjective virtually 
agrees with the rest of the phrase taken as a componnd. 
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3028. Hyperbaton (inépParoy transposition) is the separation of 
words naturally belonging together. Such displacement usually 
gives prominence to the first of two words thus separated, but some- 
times to the second also. In prose hyperbaton is less common than 
in poetry, but even in prose it is frequent, especially when it secures 
emphasis on an important idea by placing it at the beginning or 
end of a sentence. At times hyperbaton may mark passionate 
excitement. Sometimes it was adopted to gain rhythmical effect. 
Thus: “Such resting found the sole of unblest feet” : Milton. 

ad 8é atrés, & mpds Oeciv, Mévwr, rl pis dperhy etrar; but what do you yourself, 
tn heaven's name, Meno, say virtue is ? P.Men. 71d, & mpbs ce yovirwy (946) by 
thy knees (I entreat) thee BE. Med. 324, t¢? és roaira méroviey 4 “EXAds dp 
Opdrov from one man Greece endured such sufferings D.18. 158, xparav rods 
drowvediyrod’ iets éberéumere orparn yous conquering the generals you kept send- 
ing out — such as they were 18.146. 

a. The displacement is often caused by the intrasion of a clause of contrast 
or explanation. Thus rods wept ‘Apxylaiv. .. od Widov dveyelvare ddr’? . 
eripwpHoagbe you did not postpone your vote but took vengeance upon Archias 
and his company X.H. 7.3.7. 

b. Adverbs and particles may be displaced. Thus, ovrw ris pws deuvds a 
passton so terrible P. Th. 1696, wond yap r&v tmrwy Erpexor GarTov for they ran 
much faster than the horses X. A.1. 5.2; so «8, pdda; on dy see 1764. 

c. Prepositions often cause the displacement (1668, 2690). On displacement 
in connection with participles see 1166, 1167; with the negatives, see 2690 ff. 

d. Similar or contrasted words are often brought into juxtaposition. Berea 
nominative precedes an oblique case. Thus, dd rv iperépwr byuiv rodeue? cup- 
pdxov he wages war on you from the resources of your allies D. 4, 34, ob ydp ris 
pe Bin ye éxwy déxorra Slyrar for no one shall chase me by force, he willing me 
unwilling H 197. Note addos dAdo (EAAobev, Adore, CtC.), adTds abrod. 

e. Construction dé Kowod. —In poetry an attributive genitive or an object, 
common to two codrdinate words, is often placed with the second only, as dpdfwy 


ddwoww*IAtou 7? dvieracw telling of the capture and overthrow of Ilium A, Ag. 
587. 


3029. Hypophora (ixopopa putting under) is the statement of an 
objection (together with its refutation) which a speaker supposes to 
be made by an opponent or makes himself. Both objection and reply 
often take the form of questions (2654. 2785, 2819). Cp. “But I hear 
it continually rung in my ears .. . ‘ what will become of the preamble, 
if you repeal this tax ?’”’: Burke. 

rl ody, dy Tis ero, radra Ae haty vOv; va yer’ kerr, why then, some one 
will say, do you tell us this now ? In order that you may know, ete. D1. 14. 


3030. Hysteron Proteron (vorepov mpdérepoy later earlier) is an ar- 
rangement reversing the natural order of time in which events 
oceur. It is used when an event, later in time, is regarded as more 
important than one earlier in time, 
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Tpaper 0€ yévorro were bred and born A251 (so rpoph xal yéveots X.M_3, 5, 
10; cp. ‘‘for I was bred and born”: Shakespeare), efuard 1’ dupidcaca Oudseg 
Kal Noicica having put on fragrant robes and washed «© 264, 


3031. Isocdlon (icdkwAov having equal menbers) is the use of two or 
more sequent cola (clauses) containing an equal number of syllables, 

Tot pev érlrovoy kal Ptdroxivdivoy rév Blov xaréornaev, THS 5¢ weplBderroy Kal 
Tepydxnroy Thy piow érolycer the life of the one he rendered full of toil and 
peril, the beauty of the other he made the abject of universal admiration and of 
universal contention I. 10. 16. 


3032. Litotes (Airérns plainness, simplicity) is understatement so as 
to intensify, affirmation expressed by the negative of the contrary, 
Cp. 2694. Metdsis (nelwors lessening) is ordinarily the same as litotes. 
Thus: “One of the few immortal names That were not born to die”: 
Halleck. 


3033. Metonymy (uerwrvpia change of name) is the substitution of 
one word for another to which it stands in some close relation. Thus: 
“ We wish that infancy may learn the purpose of its creation from 
maternal lips”: Webster. 

wisos loathed object, & xéOapua you scum! ovpyaxla allies, ev Bowrois in 
Boeotia,.6éirpor spectators, udyn battlefield, trres cavalry, ix Obes fish-market. 


3034. Onomatopoeia (dvoparoraia making of a name or word) is the 
formation of names to express natural sounds. 

BPrnx Spat bleat, BopBS buzz, PpvxGua: roar, xod— quack, xaxxaBlfw cackle, 
xdxxv& cuckoo, kpdtw croak, rirlt{w cheep, wurtl{w chirp. Sometimes the sound 
of a whole verse imitates an action; as aires Ere:rra wédovde Kudlvdero ddas 
.dvadhs down again to the plain rolled the shameless stone 598 (of the stone of 
Sisyphus). F 

3035. Oxymoron (dévpwpov pointedly or cleverly foolish) is the juxta- 
position of words apparently contradictory of each other. : 

yduos Evouos a law that is no law A. Ag. 1142, dyapes xdpes a graceless grace 
A. Pr. 515, aloris dmictordrn most faithless faith And. 1.67, adrot gdetyorras 
petyouor they themselves are flying from those who fly T. 7.70. 


3036. Paraleipsis (wapdAaus passing over) is pretended omission 
for rhetorical effect. 

ras 5° én’ Tduplous cat Lalovas abrot cai mpds "AptBBay wal drat ris dy elroe 
mapareinw orparelas Tomit his expeditions to Ilyria and Paconta and against 
Arybbas and many others that one might mention (lit. whithersoever one might 
speak of) 1.1.18. : 

3037. Parechésis (xapijxyous likeness of sound) is the repetition of 
the same sound in words in close or immediate succession. -Allitera- 
tion is initial rhyme. : 

&yauos, drexvos, Grodis, dpdos BH. 1. T. 220 (cp. ‘unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung’), révos révy mévoy péper toil upon toil brings only toil S, Aj. 866, rupdds 
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ra 7? dra roy Te voiy Td 7 bupar’ ef blind art thou in thy ears, thy reason, and 
thy eyes S. O. T. 871, ai o¥62 . . . Sls droPavévres Slkyv Soivar duvaivr’? av who 
would not be able to give satisfaction even by dying twice L.12. 87, towed o- 
ws Yodorr ‘EXAjvwy boo. «rr. I saved thee; as all of the Greeks know who, ete. 
E. Med. 476, @avdrou O&rrov Get wickedness ‘ fleeth faster than fate’ P. A. 39a, 


3038. Parisisis (nepicucrs almost equal) is approximate equality of 
clauses as measured by syllables. Purisdsis is sometimes regarded 
as syhonymous with tsocdlon. 


3039. Paromoidsis (rapopoiwots assimilation) is parallelism of sound 
between the words of two clauses either approximately or exactly 
equal in size. This similarity in sound may appear at the begin- 
ning, at the end (homoioteleuton), in the interior, or it may pervade 
the whole. 

Hayouévous wey xpelrrous efva: THY wodeulor, Yndrtouévous 02 frrous TOv éyOpav 
by fighting to be superior to our public enemies, and by voting to be weaker than 
our private enemies L. 12. 79. 


3040. Paronomasia (zopovopacia) is, play upon words. 

ov yap Toy rpdroy GAAA Tov Téroy pETHARALEY for he changed not his disposition 
but his position Aes. 3,78. Often in etymological word-play ; as [péfoas @ods 
B 758, Médnros . . . éuédncev P. A. 26a, Ilavoavfov raveapévoy P.S. 1856, eis 

. Téwov . . . deidH, cfs Aidou to an invisible place, to Hades P.Ph.80d. Cp. 
‘Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old’?: Shakespeare. Sometimes this 
figure deals with the same word taken ju different senses (homonyms): dua 
yao tpets re TiS dpxis drecrepotpeda cai rots "EAXnow apy Trav KaxGy eylyvero 
‘0 Sooner were we deprived of the first place than the jirst disaster came upon 
the Greeks’ 1.4. 119. 


3041. Periphrasis (wepidpacis circumloeution) is the use of more 
words than are necessary tu express an idea. 

Opéupara Neihou nurstings of the Nile =the Egyptians P.L.953 e, Oidlrov 
xdpa Oedipus 8.0. 'T. 40 (xdpa expresses reverence or affection). The substan- 
tive on which another substantive depends often stands for an adjective, as fs 
Tyreudyouo = mighty Telemach (cp. 1014). For various other periphrases, see 
the Index. 


3042. Pleonasm (zAcovacpds excess), or redundancy, is the adinis- 
sion of a word or words which are not uecessary to the complete 
logical expression of the thought. Such words, though logically 
superfluous, enrich the thought by adding greater definiteness and 
precision, picturesqueness, vigour aud emphasis; and by expressing 
subtle shadings of feeling otherwise impossible. Cp. “All ye inhab- 
itants of the world, and dwellers on the earth.” 

a. Adverbs or adverbial expressions combined: of time, as mdduv ad, adds ad 
rary, wary wera Tabra berepov, Erecra pera Tatra, did Tédous Tov rdvra xpdvov; Of 
manner, a8 xara TabTa Ooatrws, udrgy Gdws, els Survardv re pddiore; of infer- 
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ence, as rovydpros 61a Tabra, ee rovTov. .. da Tabra; Of verification, as adnOds 7G 
éryri; and various other expressions, as icws rdx’ Gv, Adyw eimeiv. 

b. Adverb and adjective combined (usually poetical) : xe?ro uéyas weyahworl 
huge he lay with his huge length Il 776. 

c. Adjective and verb: os dé 4) waxpods Telyw Aéyous but not to speak at length 
E. Hee. 1177. 

d. Adjective and substantive in the dative: vfjcos peydée per od peyddyn an 
island not large in size Hat. 5,31. 

e. Verb with an abstract substantive in the dative or accusative (1516, 1564): 
Bacireds .. . pice repuxévar to be a true-born king X.C. 5.1.24, 

f. Compound verb or substantives with substantives ; oixoy cadds oixovopety to 
build a@ house well X.M.4. 5.10, 4 ray veoyvay réxvwv radorpodla the rearing of 
young children X. 0.7. 21. Here the force of the first member of the compound 
is quiescent. 

g. Compound verb and adverb: mpovypaya mpGrov I wrote jirst T. 1. 23, 
drayayoy 5° ipas &rwbev ard tod xréuparos having diverted your attention away 
From the fraud Aes. 8. 100. 

h. Verb and participle (2147 b): rl 3h Adyoures diéBarroy of SeaPdAdovres ; tn 
what words then did my calumniators calumniate me ? P.A.19b. 

i. Amplification by synonymous doublets (especially common in Demosthe- 
nes): d&& kal ddouae I beg and beseech D. 18. 6, évapyes xal cages visible and 
clear 14. 4. 

j. Parallelism of positive and negative: ws ¢xw rept rovrwr, AdEw mpds twas Kal 
ove daroxptyoua: I will tell you and I will not conceal my opinion on these matters 
D. 8.73, otk &kryror, rapakdnOérres BE not undidden but invited T. 6. 87. 

k. A person and a characteristic or quality connected by caf or ré; as xara- 
deloavres Tobrov kal 7d TovTOV Opdoos fearing him and his audacity D.21. 20. 

1. A relative clause takes up a preceding expression: kal eixiy 5¢ rwes adrov 
eEdpepor as exorro kTr. and some reported also a prayer ke made, etc. (lit. how 
he prayed) X. A.1.9. 11. 

m. ‘Polar’ expressions may be placed here. These are opposites placed in 
pairs so as to intensify such ideas as all, no one, at all times, everywhere, every- 
thing possible. Thus, kal év Oeots cal év dvOpHrois both among the gods aud among 
men P. G. 508 a, oddev otre péya otire pixpdv nothing cither great or small = abso- 
lutely nothing P.A.19c, év v9 Kal Oardrry on land and sea T). 18. 324, ovre 
doiAos or’? ereUHepos nor bond nor free T. 2.78, pyra cal éppyra fanda nefanda 
). 18. 122. For other cases of pleonasm, see the Index. 


3043. Polysyndeton (cp. Asyndeton) is the repetition of conjunc- 
tions in a series of coérdinate words or phrases. 

kal rocovrwr Kal érépwy kaxGy Kal alaxpav cal mdéda Kal veworl Kal wixp@y Kal 
peydhwy alriov yeyernuévou who has shown himself the guilty cause of so many 
other base and disgraceful acts, both long ago and lately, both small and great 
L.12.78. Cp. D. 4.36. 

3044. Praegnans Constructio is a form of brachylogy by which 
two expressions or clauses are condensed into one. 

Here belong, apart from 1659 ff., such cases as eis 76 Badavetior Boddopar I want 
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to go tv the bath Ar, Ran. 1279 (cp. ‘‘he will directly to the lords’’: Milton, 
Samson Agon. 1250) and gavepis fv ofxade raparxevasouevos he was evidently 
preparing to go home X.A.7.7.57. In wapawyyé\nhet évi Ta Saha he ordered them 
to get under arms X. A. 1.5.18 the command was él ré Orda to arms ! 


3045, Prolépsis (xpdAmus taking before) in the case of objective 
predicate adjectives or nouns is the anticipation of the result of the 
action of a verb. Examples in 1579. 


On the prolepsis of the subject of dependent clauses which is put into the 
main clause, see 2182. So in ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow.” 
Prolepsis is also used to designate the anticipation of an opponent’s arguments 
and objections. One variety is prodiorthdsis or preparatory apology (P. A.20 e, 
D, 18. 199, 256). 


3046. Symploce (cuprAoKy interweaving) is the repetition, in one 
or more successive clauses, of the first and last words of the preced- 
ing clause. 

dri caurdy cadets, dri rods vouovs kahels, dri thy Syuoxparlav kaheis it is against 
yourself that you are summoning him, tt is against the laws that you are sum- 


moning him, it is against the democratic constitution that you are summoning 
him Aes. 3. 202, 


3047. Synecdoche (cvvexdoy understanding one thing with another) 
is the use of the part for the whole, or the whole for the part. The 
name of .an animal is often used for that which comes from, or is 
made from, the animal. Cp. “they sought his blood”; “Belinda 
smiled, and all the world was gay’: Pope. 


bdpu ship for plank, beam, dddmnt aren for fox, xehwry tortoise-shelt for 
tortoise, woppipa purple dye for purple-fish, édhépas ivory for elephant, pedlooa 
honey for bee. 


3048. Zeugma (Leiypa junction, band) is a form of brachylogy by 
which two connected substantives are used jointly with the same 
verb (or adjective) though this is strictly appropriate to only one of 
them. Sucha verb expresses an idea that may be taken in a wider, 
as well as in a narrower, sense, and therefore suggests the verb suit- 
able to the other substantive. Cp. “Nor Mars his sword, nor war’s 
quick fire shall burn The living record of your memory.” 


otre dwvhy offre Tov popphy Sporay Byer thou shalt know neither votce nor 
Jorm of mortal man A, Pr.21, dX? 4 wroaiciy } Badvoxadel dre xptyor mp no, 
either give them to the winds or in the deep-dug soil bury them S. El. 485, 
ESouel re wiova uijha olvby 7 tarror they eat fat sheep and drink choice wine M319. 

a. Different from zeugma is syllépsis (vAAnyis taking together), by which 
the same verb, though governing two different objects, is taken both in its literal 
and its metaphorical sense ; but does not properly change its meaning. Thus, 


Xphpata Tehobrres rovros ,,. kal xdpiras paying money and rendering thanks to 
them P. Cr. 48 c 
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Tuis List in general includes the common verbs showing any formal peculiarity 
of tense. The forms printed in heavy-faced type belong to standard Attic, that is, 
to the language used in cominon speech and in ordinary prose; others are poetical, 
doubtful, dialectal or late. Many regular forms are omitted because they do not 
appear in the classical writers; though their non-appearance in the extant texts may 
often be accidental. Later forms ave usually excluded, but reference is made to 
Aristotle, and to Hippocrates, though many works,ascribed to him are of later date. 
The determination of the forms of Attic prose as distinguished from those of poetry 
ig often difficult because of insufficient evidence, and in many cases certainty is not 
to be attained. The tenses employed in the dialogue parts of Aristophanes and other 
early writers of Attic comedy are usually to be regarded as existing in the spoken 
language except when the character of the verb in question is such as to indicate 
borrowing from Epic or tragedy. Sometimes a tense attested only in tragedy and 
in Attic prose of the latter part of the fourth century may have been used in the 
best Attic prose. The expression iz prose means ti Attic prose. 

A prefixed hyphen indicates that a form used in prose is attested generally, or only, 
in composition; and that a poetical form occurs only in composition. Rigid consist- 
ency would have led to too great detail; besides, many teuses cited as existing only 
in composition may have occurred also in the simple form. For the details of usage 
on this and other points the student is referred to Veitch, Greek Verbs, Irregular and 
Defectine, and to Kiibner-Blass, Griechische Grammatik. 

The teuses cited are those of the principal parts (869). Tenses inferred from these 
are omitted, but mention is made of the future perfect, future passive, and of the 
future middle when it shows a passive sense. 

An assumed form is marked by * or has no accent; the abbreviations aor. and 
perf. denote first aorist and first perfect ; of alternative forms in t7 ov oo (78), that 
in rr is given when the verb in question belongs to the classical spoken language. 
In the citation of Epic forms, futures and aorists with oo, and several other Epic 
peculiarities, are usually not mentioned. 

The appended Roman numerals indicate the class (497-529) to which the present 
system of each verb belongs; all verbs not so designated belong to the first class 
(498-504). 


*ddw (dpa-w), dato harm, infatuate: pres. only in mid. dara: ; aor. daca (dica 
or dacoa), doa, dacduny (and dacduyy or dacoduqr) erred; aor. pass. ddcOny ; 
v. a, in d-daros, d-aaros, dv-Gros. Chiefly Epic. 

dyadko (dyad-) adorn, honour (act. in Com. poets): dyad, hynha; mid. 
ayédAopar glory in, only pres. and imperf. (II1.) 

&yo-par admire (725): aor. qyarOqv (489 e), rarely Hyardyny, v. a. dyarrés. 
Epic fut. dyde(o)opar, Epic aor. Fyao(c)duq». Hom. has also dydopar admire 
and dyalopa: (dya- for dyac-) envy, am indignant at or with. 

dyyédw (dyyed-) announce: dyyedG, tyyetAa, HyyeAwa, HyyeApar, AyyAOny, 
ayyAShoopar, dyyeAtés. 2 aor. pass. }yyéAny rarely on Att. inser. (JII.) 

dyeipw (dyep-) collect: Hyeapa. Epic are aor. mid. fuv-yyepdyny ; 2 aor. mid, aye 
povro assembied, Fypero (MSS. @ypero), dyepéodar, 425 a, D. (some read with 
Mss. dyéperOar), dypbuevos; plup. 8 pl. dynyéparo; aor. pass. Hyépeyv. Epic 
py-form ywrepéBouar, (III.) 

éyivéw Epic and Ion. = Gyo. Inf. dyivéuevar Epic. 

ayvoéw not to know: regular, but ayvofrouat as pass. (808). Hom. dyroéw. 

iy-vip. (dy- for fay-, 733) break, in prose generally xarayvbpt, carayviw in all 
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tenses: -d&w, -€afa (481), 2 perf. -éaya G8), 2 aor. pass. -ynv (434), 
-axrés. Epic aor. #fa, and 2 aor. pass, étynv and aynv; Ion. 2 pert. ya. 
(Iv.) 

&yo lead: t&w, 2 aor. Hyayov, Axa, Fypat, AXOqv, 4xGyoropar, axréos. Fut. 
mid. &fopa, also = fut. pass. (809). Aor. #a suspected in Att., Hom. 
diduny: Hom. has mixed aor. dere, déduevar, dféuev (642 D.), 

dde- or dde- be sated in Epic aor. opt. ddfoeev and perf. ddnxdres. 

G8 sing: dropat (806), yoo, qopat, yon, doréos, Uncontracted forms in 
Epic and Ion. are deldw, delow and deigopat, feoa. 

de- rest, sleep: Epic aor. deca, doa, ~ 

delpw: See aipe, 

déiw: Hom. for até (atédve), 

dnp. (an-, de-, 724, 741) blow: 3s. ‘anos, 83 du. dyror, 3 pl. deter, inf, djqpevac, 
dfivar, part. dels, imperf. 3s. dy; mid. pres. dyra:, part. djyevos, imperf. dno. 
Poetic, chiefly Epic. 

alfdopar (aide- for alées-) respect, feel shame: atbdropar (488 a), qSerpar (480 c), 
qdeo8qv, alSeoOjoopar rare (812), WSerdpanv pardon a criminal in prose, 
otherwise Tragic. Imper. aldeio Hom. (650). Poetic atdopua. 

atxilopar outrage: alkvotpor, qairdpny, Yaropar, qaloOnv was outraged. aixliw 
act. plague poetic. Epic deccijw. 612. (III.) 

ulvéw praise, usu. comp. w. éri, wapd, etc., in prose: -avéow (in prose usu. 
-aiwéropar, 488b, 806), -yvera, -yvexa, -rvqpor, -yvdOny, -averOhoopat, 
-auweréos, -7és Aristotle. Epic and Lyric are aiviow, Funoa. 

" at-vupas take: only pres. and imperf. (alvdunv). Epic. (1V.) 

alpéw (alpe-, éd-) take, mid. choose: aipfow, 2 aor. edov (431), Weyxa, appar 
(mid. or pass.), ypeOnv (usu. was chosen), aipebfoopar, aiperds, -réos. Fut. 
perf. ypyooparrare. dt. perf. dpalpyxa, dpalpnuac; Hom. y.a. éderds. (VI) 

aipw (544 c) raise: ap, Apa (dpw, dpa, dpov, apar, dpas), Apka, Appar, 
Hpanv, dpOycopar, dpréos. Ionie and poetic delpw (drep-): dep@, Herpa, hép- 
dyv, Hom. plup. dwpro (from jopro) for yepro. Fut. dpodwac and aor. ypduny 
belong to dprupar (dp-) win. CLIT.) 

aicb-dvopat (aisd-, aicde-) perceive: alebjoopar, 2 aor. YoOopny, yoOnpat, ai- 
@OyTds. The by-form afooua: is doubtful. (IV.) 

dicow rush: see drta. 

aicx-tvw (alcxvy-) disgrace, mid. feel ashamed: aloeyuve, yoyxdva, yoyovOnv 
felt ashamed, alexuvréos. On fut. mid. aloeyvvotpa: and fut. pass. aloyvvO4- 
copa, see 1911. Hom. perf. pass. part. Joxvupeves, IIT.) 

diw hear, With @ usu. in Att. poets, @ in Epic, Lyric, and in some Att. poets: 
impert. Hom, #iov, aiov and dicey, aor. ér-joe Hdt. (mss. éafjece), v. a. ér- 
dicros Hdt. Poetic and lon. Hom. has also detw, of which diéy (mss. diwr’) 
may be the 2 aor. 

diw breathe out: imperf. dioy Epic. 

dx-ax-ifw (dxaxid-, dxax-, dxaye-, from dy- redupl.) afflict, grieve: dxaxyow, 
axdxnoa (rare), 2 aor. Feaxor, dxdxnuar am grieved (3 pl. dxenxédaras), inf. 
dxdxneda: (425 a, D.), part. dxaxtpevos and dxnxduevos (425 b, (2) D.) Cp. 
axéw, dxetw, dxvupar. Epic. 612. CII.) 

dx-ax-pévos (dx-; cp. x-pov peak) sharpened; Epic redupl. perf. part., with no 
present In use. 
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dxéouar (dxe- for dxeo-; Cp. 7d &kos cure) heal: hkerdpny, dkerrds, Hon. has 
also dxelw. 

dxndéw (dxyde- for dxndec-, 488 D.; cp. dxnijs uncared for) neglect: dxjdeca 
Epic. Epic and poetic. 

axobw (dxov-, dxoy-, 43) hear: axotoopar (806), qxovern, 2 perf. dxqKoa (562 a), 
2 plup. qKynKSy OF dkyK6y, YKobcOqy (489 €), dxovrOjropar, dxovetés, -Téos. 

ddraddfw (ddraday-) raise the war-cry, usu. poetic or late prose: ddaddtouar (806), 
Adddata. (III.) 

éAdopar wander, rare in prose: pres. Epic imper. dAdov (ass. dd$w, 643), perf. 
Epic d\adnyor aS pres. (dAdAyoo, dAdAyo Oa, drAadrrpevos), aor. Epic &djonv. 

dramdtw (ddarary-) destroy, plunder: Epic are édawdéw, dddwaée. By-forms 
amd{w, Aardoow. (III.) 

dddalvw (ddSar-) with the by-forms d\ddyw, dddfonw, nourish ; Epic 2 aor. (or 
imperf.) #davov, Vv. a. Epic dy-adros insatiate. Poetic. (IV.) 

Grelw (ddrep-, ddip-) anoint: adelpo, nrenba, da-adqAuba (477 a), GAAAYLpOL, 
HclhOny, dArcrHOnoopar, é-areumréos. 2 aor. pass. WM gny, PArclpyy are doubt- 
ful. 

drdfw and adéxw (ddrck-, ddete-, ddex-, dAx-) ward off: fut. ddéfw poetic (rare), 
éhéfoua: Ken., Soph., ddefjow Hom., drebjooua: Hdt.; aor. #refa Aesch., 
pardénoa Epic, jrefdunv Ion., Xen., preEnoduny (2?) Xen., 2 aor. &\adxov poetic 
(549). By-form drxd@w poetic (490 D.). 

adéopat avoid? aor. Hreduny (43, 607). Cp. dredw. Poetic. 

ddedw avert: Hrevoa. Usu. in mid. ddrevousar avoid, aor. prevdunv, subj. é&-arev-c- 
wpa (€-arvEwpya. ?), Poetic. Other forms with like meaning are ddeelvw, 

| édtekw, druoxdto, ddrvoxalyw, 

ddéw grind: 448 (589), FAera, GAqAcwar (drxrecuor, 489 b). By-form dr7ew. 

adfvar: see elu. 

GAGouor (GdO-, ddOe-) am healed: Epic d\Oero and ér-adOyoouor. Hippocr. has 
aor. ‘-nrAbéa Any. 

arlydw cause to roll (also ddwidw, ddiw), usu, comp, with é&: -4Atoa, -AAtKa, 
WWEynpar. ddrtw is a pres. derived from #Aica (= HAwioa). 

GA-loKopar (ad- for ar-, ddo-, 486) am captured (used as pass. of aip@): ddo- 

 copat, 2 aor. Sov or fAwv (GAG, GAoiny, GXdvat, Gdovs, 687), éddoxa (43) 
or HAwxa, dAwtds. Epic 2 aor. subj. ddéw. Act. ddlcxw is not used, but see 
avarloxw expend. (V.) 

dderalvouat (ddtT-, ddtrav-) sin: Epic are aor. jd:rov (-dunv), perf. part. ddcr7}- 
pevos sinning. Mostly Epic. Epic by-form @d:rpalvw, (IIL IV.) 

addatTw (ddday-) change, often comp. w. did, did, werd: adAdtw, HAAaEA, -HA- 
Aaxa, HAAaypat, MAAGXOny (usu. in tragedy) and mAAa@ynv (both usu. in 
comp.), fut. pass. dar-adAax@yoopar (so in tragedy) and da-adAAayqoropar, 
fut. mid. -aAAdgopar, fut. perf. dar-nAdAdftopas, v. a. dar-addakréos. (III.) 

G@dropar (GA-) leap: Groipar, AAdpyy. 2 aor. WAsuny rare and uncertain in Att. 
Epic 2 aor. aco, ado, Aduevos (688). (TIH.) 

dduxraiw am distressed Ion., éduxréw am anxious late Ion.: Epic a\advern- 
a. w. reduplication. 512, (IIT.) 

advoxw (ddrux-, 526 d) avoid: ddviw, #Avé§a. Hom. has also ddvoxdgw and &dv- 
okavw. Poetic. (V.) 5 

GrAg-dvw (aArg-) find, acquire: Epic 2 aor. #Agov. (IV.) 
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dpapr- dv (auapr-, duapre) err: apaprAropar (806), 2 a0r. Hpaprov, jpaprnka, 
Hudprypar, qpapryOyv, dv-apdpryros, émet- apapryréos, Epic 2 aor. #uSporoy 
(for @, see 130). (IV.) 

apBr-lriw (au8A-) and apPrédw miscarry; reg. in comp. w. &: -hpProoa, 
-hp Broke, -fpBAopa. Other forms are late. (V.) 

dpelBw change, rare in Att. prose: Gpehfo, jpenfpo. Mid. dpelBopas make return, 
rare in prose and comedy: Gpelpopar, qpenpaunv. In the meaning answer 
quenvdunry and juelpOny are poetic. 

dpelpw (dyep-) deprive, ouly in pres. Poetic. (IIT) 

dudpdw deprive : juepra, huépOnv. Poetic. 

dun-éxw and rare dum-lexw (dupl + exw, 125 d) put about, clothe: imperf. éuq- 
etyor (Hom, dyr-éxov), dugd-éfw, 2 aor, jum-eoxov. Mid. d&par-yonar (dur-ioxo- 
Hae and dud-ioxvéouor) wear: imperf. qpar-exepny (451), fut. apd-opar, 
2 aor. Apr~eoxouny and jpr-toxdpnv. See Ew and lox. 

éumdax-loxw (dumrdax-, durdaxe-) err, miss: 2 aor. #urdaxoy and #uBraxor (part. 
éumdaxdy and kmhaxdy), hemrdanuat, dv-aumddxyros. Poetic. (V.) 

ume, dumvivdgy, durviro (Epic) : see avéw. 

apdve (auur) ward off : dpuvd, piva. Mid. dpivopar defend inyself: apvvos- 
pol, neDvdpny, VY. a. dpuvréos. By-form duirddw, 490 D. (ITI.) 

Gpirre (duvy-) scratch: duviw, jpva. Poetic and Ion. (IIT) 

G&ude-yvodwo doubt: imperf. Apd-eyvoouv (qpdt-yvoouv ?), aor. ypd-eyvénon. 451. 

Gudr-évvipe (late dudievviw) clothe: apebr- (539 c), qypt-eoa (460), qppt-erpar. 
Mid. fut. dpcr-oopar, aor. dudi-eoduny poetic. (1V.) 
-dugioByréw dispute: the augmented (451) qydeoBhrovv, Auber Byrnes (inscr.) 
are better than jude (ss.). Fut. mid. auhieByrqcopar as pass. (808). 
GQvaivopat (dvav-) refuse, only pres. and imperf, in Prose ; aor, hvavduny poetic, 
(III.} 

dv-th-lokw (dd-, ddo-, 486) and avadcw expend (from dva-fad-): imperf. dvAde- 
okov (GvyAouv, rare), dvaddow, avijdoca, dvijdaka, dvyropat, avnrAdOnyv, fut. 
pass, GvGAwOyropat, avaAwréos. Att. inscr. prove the mss. forms arddwoa, 
dvéduxa, dvddwpyat, dvidddyy to be late. xar-nvédwoa, -yvddwpuor, -yvadodyv 
are also late. See dAickopar. (V.) 

avédvw (40- for cfad-, 123, and ade-) usu. Epic and Jon., but the pres. occurs in 
Att. poetry : imperf. Hom. probably édvdavov and dvdavoy (ass. éfvdavoy and 
fvdavov), Hat. #rdavov (some write édviavov); fut. Hdt. déyow; 2 aor. Hat. 
tadov, Hom. etadov (for é¢fatoy from érfadov) and dor; 2 perf. Hom. gda 
(443). Adj. &cpevos pleased, in common use. Chiefly Epicand Ion. (1V.) 

dv-éxw hold up, poetic and New Ion.: dv-etyor, dv-étw and dva-cxjow, dv-éoxor. 
dv-€xopar endure: nv-exopny (451), dv-Eopor and dva-cxAoropar, 2 aor. jv- 
erXOpny, dv-eKTds, -Téos. 

avyvobe (dveb-, dvod-) mounts up p 270, sprang forth A 266, 4dy-is probably the 
prep. Cp. -evfvode. 

dv-oly-vipe and av-olyw open: imperf. av-éoyov (431), dvoite, dv-éeta, 1 perf. 
Gv-égxa, 2 perf. dv-épya (rare, 443) have opened, &v-ewypar stand open, 
dv-esxOnv, fut. perf. dv-epfopar, dv-ouxréos. Cp, 808. ofyrtu and Oty (q.v.) 
poetic. Imperf. dvG@yov #168 may be written dvéwyor W, synizesis, #vovyor 
and #voka in Xen. are probably wrong; Hom, has @ta (olka ?), and beta 
(ass. Gita) from delyw (Lesb.) ; Hdt. dvodéa and dv@ia (mss.). (LV.) 
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av-opbd set upright has the regular augment (av-dp@woa) ; but én-avopiéw has 
double augment: é-nv-dpCouv, éx-ny-dplwora, ér-yny-dplapar (451). 

avTiPoréw mect, besecch often has two augments : qvr-eBddrovv, quvT-cBéAnoa (451). 

dvribtkéo am defendant. nay have double augment: qvt-eBlkouv, qvr-eSlkqoa 
(451). 

aviw and (rarer) avire (501) (often written dww, dvitw) accomplish: &vico, 
Fvuce, quKa, St-jvuerpar (?) Xen. » avurrds, dv-qvu(o)Tos poetic. Hom. fut. 
-aviw, Poetic forms are dvw, dvw (pres. and imperf.), and dvvu: (Hruro € 243), 
éx-qvicOnv Epic. 

&vurya (439 D.) Epic 2 perf. as pres. command (1 pl. drwyper, imper. dvwyx At, 

_ dvbxy Ow, &vwxGe), 2 plup. as imperf. qrdyea, 3 8. yvwyer and dvdye. To 

aveye, a pres. developed from the perf., many forms may be referred, as 
pres. dvdye, subj. dviyw, opt. dvdyoum, imper. dvwye, inf. dywyduer, part. 
avirywv, imperf. Frwyor, fut. dvetw, aor. fywka. Poetic and Ion. 

ar-avrde meet: &a-avTjcopat (806), da-qvrnca, at-yvrnka, da-avrntéos, 

arardaw deceive: regular, but as fut. pass. dwarfcopar and é€-ararnijocopar 
(809). Cp. 454 a. 

da-oupdw take away, found in the imperf. drqipwr (with aoristic force), fut. 
droupjow, aor. part. drovpis (as if from dotpyue), drovpduevos. The root is 
probably pa, drnpwv representing da-evpwy for dr-erpwr (with y for e by 
mistake), as drovp&s represents dro-¢pis. Poetic and Epic. 

dn-ag-loxw (am-ad-, dm-age-) deceive, comp. Ww. é£: -arapjow rare, -ardgdyca 
rare, 2 a0Y, -#ragov, wid. opt. -aradoluny. Poetic. (V.) 

Grex b-dvopar (éx0-, éxAe-) am hated: ar-ex@qoopar, 2 aor. danyedpyy, dar- 
4xonpar. Simple forms are &xOw, ExGoum. (1V.) 

dwé-(p)epae swept off: dmo-tpoy, aro-épsee. pic. 

Grro-Aatw enjoy (the simple Aadw is unused) : dwo-Autcopar (806), an-aura, 
amo-Addaviea, (450). 

dn-rw (a¢-) fasten, kindle, mid. touch: dbo, Appa, qppar, Hboqv, awrds, ~réos. 
(IL) 

Gpdopar pray (Epic dpdopar), eter comp. w. érl or card: dptcopal, wpacdpny, 
-fippat, dparés poetic. Epic act. inf. dpjyeva. Ton. dpéopar. 

dp-ap-loxw (dp-) fit, join trans.: fpea, 2 aor. #papor trans, and intrans. (448 D.), 
2 perf. dpapa intrans., aor. pass. fp@yv. lon. and Epic 2 perf. dpnpa, plup. 
dpiipea and jpipea, 2 aor, part. mid. &pueros, as adj., fitting. Poetic. (V.) 

dparrw (dpay-) strike, comp. in prose w. dard, é&, érl, card, ctv; -apdtw, -jpata, 

—npdx@qv. Cp. ddrrw. (III.) 

Epé-onw (dpe- for dpeo- ; cp. 70 dpos help) please: dpécw, ipera ; mid. dpéokopar 
appease: &péropar, Aperdpnv, qpérOqv (?), aperrds pleasing. (V.) 

apnudvos oppressed. Epic perf. mid. of uncertain derivation. 

Apkéo (dpxe- for dpxec-; cp. 7d dpxos defence) assist, suffice: dpkécw, ipKera. 

Gppétre and poetic dpudgw (dpuod-) fit: appdow, tppoca, Hppoopar, Apydc ny. 
Aor, ouvdpyofa Pind., perf. fipuoxa Aristotle. 516. (III.) 

dp-vupar (dp~) win: dpotua, 2 aor. Fpdunv (inf. dpéc@ar). Chiefly poetic. Cp. 
atpw. (LV.) 

apdw plough: aor. act. #ooca and aor. pass. #pdéyv are, in Attic, attested only iu 
poetry ; perf. mid. dppouae Epic and Ion. 

apratw (aptay-) seize, snatch : dpmacopat (806), less often dprace, jjpraca, 
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Hpraka, Hpracpa., yprdacOyy, dpracOycopa, Fut. éprdétw Epic, aor. forata 
poetic, aor, pass. hordxony Hdt., v. a. dpraxrds Hesiod. 516, (IIT) 

dpriw (Hom. dpriw) prepare: in prose often comp. w. éf or xard: dpréca, 
Hptica, -yprvka, -fpripat, -npridyvy. Cp. Epic derive (dpru-): dprurdw, 
iptuva, hprueny. 

aptw (apirw) draw water : Rpuca, ér-npvOnv, da-apuetéos ; Woveny Hippocr. 531. 

ipxw begin, rule, mid. begin; &pto, fpta, fpxe late, Apypar mid., HpxOnv, dp- 
xréos, fut, mid. &popar sometimes as pass. (808), doxé@y#oouar Aristotle. 

dorpan-tw (dorpar-) lighten, flash: dorpdyw, iorpaya. (IL) 

érirddrtw (drirah-) rear, Epic and Lyric: ariryda. (IIT) 

drtw (doow; from farpix-w) rush, rare in prose: df, 9g. From Ion. and 
poetic diccw (Hom. atcow) come dttw, Fite (-dunv), hixOny (with act. mean-. 
ing). (III) 

avatve and adaivw (atav-) dry: abavG Soph., qinra or avyva Hdt., nbdvOny or 
atdvOny Aristoph., fut. pass. abavOjcoua: Aristoph., fut. mid. adaroduar as pass. 
Soph. Mainly poetic and Ion., rare in Att. prose. (IIT.) 

avé-dve and (less often) atéw (adé-, avée-) make increase, grow: imperf. 
nifavov or yifov (nitavepyy or nitopny), adéjow, nifnoa, nifqca, nifqpas, 
nienonv, adfnoyropar (fut. pass. also adfijropar, 809), adinrdéos Aristotle. 
Cp. Epic and Ton, déw (-ovas), imperf. defor. (IV.) 

dgdoow (515 a) feel, handle (Hdt.): #paca. Cp. Ion, and Epic é¢dw or addw 
handle (rare in Att.) ; Hom. é¢éwv, Ion, ér-agitjow, ér-yonoa. (III.) 

&btnye let go: in the imperf. qb-tyv or dd-tnv. See 450. 

apisow (apvy-) dip up: a¢téw. Poetic, chiefly Epic. III.) 

dg¢iw dip up: Fouoa (-dunv). Poetic, chiefly Hpic. 

Gx Sonar am vered; as if from *ax@douae (éxGe- for dxbec-; cp. rd dx bos dis- 
tress) come AxBécopar, nxPécOnv (489 €), fut. pass. as mid. ay Ser OAoopar 
(812). 

ix-vupae (ax-) am troubled, imperf. dxrvro H 88. Poetic. (IV.) 

dxona. (4x-) am troubled. Epic present. 

*iw satiate (cp. d-dyy sufficiently, Lat. sa-tis): dow, aoa, 2 aor. satiate myself 
(subj. gwpev or éGuer, from jouer, inf. duevar). Mid. darae (better derar), 
drone, dodunv, dros (&-aros?). Epic. . 

dwpro: see alpw. 


Ra8itw go: Pafiotpar (806), BeBddixa Aristotle, Babioréos. 512, III.) 

Bafw (Bax-) speak, utter: Bato, BéBaxrar. Poetic. CII.) 

‘Patvo (Ba-, Bav-, 523 1) go: -BAcopar (806), 2 aor. -éByv (551, 682 a, 687), 
BeByxa, 2 perf. PeBaor (subj. -PeBSor, 704 a), -PéBapar rare, -ePddyv rare, 
Bards, Sia-Baréos. The simple verb appears in Att. prose only in the 
pres. and perf. act. Epic aor. mid. é8yoduny (rare) and éByoduny (542 D.). 
Causative (make go) are Byaw poetic, 8yoa poetic and Ion. prose. Cy. also 
Bdoxw, PiBdw, Bipyuw. 530. CHIL IV.) 

BddAw (Bar-, BAy-, 128 a, Badrde-) throw. Pads in good prose in comp. (BarAAqow 
Aristoph. of continued action), 2 aor. €Badov (-du.qy usu. in comp.), BéBAyka, 
PEPAnpar (opt. dca-PeBARoOe, 711d), EPARSny, fut. pass. PrynPycopar, fut. perf. 
PePAAoropar usu, in comp., d7o-PAntéos. Epic forms of the fut. are fup- 
BdApoeae; of the 2 aor, act. Evs-Gryryv (088), Evp-BAywevar ; of the 2 sor 
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mid. as pass. é6\#unyv (subj. BrArjeras, opt. BAfo or Preto, inf. BrRobac, part. 
PdryAuevros); Of the perf. 2 s. BéBAyarand 1s. PeBdAnuar. (IIE) 

Bdr-re (Bad-) dip: éy-Babo, Baya, PéBappar, 2 aor. pass. éBddyv (1 aor. pass. 
éBdg@énv Arvistoph.), Bawrds. (II) 

Bapive (Sapur-) load, annoy: Bapwvd, Bapivenv. IIT.) 

Bdoxw (Ba-) go: poetic form of Baivw. ériBackéuey B 234 cause to go. (V.) 

Bacrd{w (Bacrad-) carry: Bacrdow, éB8dcraca. Poetic. Late forms are from 
Baoray-. (IIT.) 

Barto (Anx-) cough. Ion. are Pytw, @Bnta. 

BiBdito (Ba-) make go: usu. comp. w. ded, 6d, etc. in prose: -BiBdow (-opar) and 
-B.BS (539 d), -<BiPaca, éB.8dcOny Aristotle, -BiBarréos, 4478, 512. (III.) 

£iBdw (Ba-) step: part. BiBor. Epic. 

BiBnus (Ba-) go: part. Bipas. Epic. 

Bi-Bpd-oxw (Bpw-) eat: PéPpwka (2 perf. part. BeBpds poetic), PEBpopar, eSpaHény 
Hadt., fut. perf. BeBpdooua. Hom., Bpwrés Eur. Epic 2 aor. @8pw» (688). In 
Att. other tenses than perf. act. and pass. are supplied from éofiw. (V.) 

Bid dive (for pres. and imperf. {40 and Proredw were preferred): Brdcopar (806), 
&Blwoa rare, 2 aor. éBiwv (687), BeBioxa, PeBlwrar (with the dat. of a pro- 
noun), Biwrds, -téos. 

(Brbokopuar) usu. dva-PidcKopar reanimate, revive intrans.: mi ade late Att., 
intrans., dv-eBioodpny reanimated, 2 aor. dv-eBiov intrans. 

PAar-To (Brap- ) hurt, injure: BrAdyo, EBrapa, BéBrada, piaransee ePrAddOnv 
and 2 aor. éBA&Byy, fut. mid. PrAdyouat (also as pass., 809), 2 fut. pass. 
PArAaPioropat, fut. perf. BeBrdYouas Ion. Cp. BrdBoua: am injured T 82. (I1.) 

Bdagt-dvw (Pract-, Bracre-) sprout: 2 aor. EBdaotov, PeBAaoTyKa (less often 
ePraornka, 440 a). ¢BAdoryea Ion. and poetic. (1V.) 

BXérw see: PAdpopar (806), EBAawa, PAerréos, -rés poetic. Hdt. has fut. dva- 
Bravw. BAdrowae is rare in pass. sense. 

BAlrrw for w(P)rAcT-~w (from pdir-, cp. wr, wédtT-0s honey, 1380) take honey : 
€BAtoa, IIT.) 

Pdb-oxw for u(B)Aw-ccw from pode, HAw- (180 D.) go: fut. poroduae (806), 2 aor. 
Zuoroy, perf. néuBrwka. Poetic. (V.) 

Bodw shout: Pofoopar (806), éBdqoa. Ion. are Bdcopat, EBwoa, BéBwpar, eBd- 
conv. Cp. 59 D. 1, 489 g. 

Bo-cKw (Bo-, Pook-, Borxe-) feed: Borkjow and Pookyréos Aristoph. PBdokopar 
eat. (V.) 

BobrAopar (Bovr-, Bovdre-) Ww. augment éBovd- or FBovd- (430) will, wish: Bov- 
Afjropar, PePobAnpar, EBovdAySyv, Bovdytds, -réos Aristotle. Epic 2 perf. rpo- 
BéBovda prefer. Hom. has also Bédouat. 

Bpax-: 2 aor. (2)Spaxe, Bpayety resound. Epic. 

Bpéxw wer: eBpefa, BéBpeypar, éBpex Onv. 

Boltw slumber, am drowsy: €Bpita. Poetic. 612. IIT.) 

Bpt@w am heavy: Bpicw, €Bpioa, BéBpida. Mainly poetic. 

Bpox- swallow, often w. dvd, card: -€Bpoke, 2 perf. -BéBpoxe, 2 aor. pass. part. 
-Bpoxels, The common verb is kata-Bpox Siw (Aristoph.). Epic. 

Bptkw bite, grind the teeth: Bpbtw (147 c), éBputa, 2 aor. Z8puxov. Chiefly Ion. 

Bptxdopar (Spix-, 486) roar: PéBpixa as pres. (poetic), dv-eBptxyodpyy Plato, 
Bpixndels Soph. : 
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Bpd-6w eat: 2 perf. opt. BeBpwOos A 35. Cp. BiBpdoxw. 
Btvéw (80- for Bur-) stop up, often w. eri, rps: -Bicw, -€Bioa, PéByopar, mapd- 
Boros. Hat. has dia-Biveror. ComicandJon. (IV.) 


yapéo (yay, yaue-, 485) marry (of the man): fut. yapa, Eynpa, yeydpyka. 
Mid. yaopéopar (of the woman): fut. yapotpat, éynpduny, yeyaunpor, v. a. 
yaperds (yapery wife), -réos. 

yd-vupat (‘ya-) rejoice: Epic fut. yardoooua (w. vv of the pres. stem). Chiefly 
poetic. (1V.) 

yéyure. (ywy-, ywve-) 2 perf. aS pres. shout: part. yeywrds Bpic. Other forms 
may be referred to yeydévw or yeywrdw; as subj. yeydvw, imper. yéywre, inf. 
yeywovéuey (Epic) and yeywrety, iinperf. éyeydve: and éyéywre, 1 pl. éyeydvevr, 
fut. yeywrjow, aor, éyeywrnea, V.a. yeywrnrdos. Poetic, occasionally in prose. 
By-form yeyovicke. 

yelvouac (yer) am born Epic; aor, éyevduny begat (poetic) yields in Hdt., 
Xen. yerduevos, yevanévn parent. (III.) 

yeAdo (yeha- for yedac-) laugh: yeddoopar (806), éyAaca, éyeharOnv (489 €), 
wata-yékarros. 488. ; 

yevro seized, Epic 2 aor. 2476, Also = éyévero (ylyvopar). 

yndew (ynb-, yyde-, 485) rejoice: yéynfa as pres. ; ynbfow and éy4dyoa poetic. 

ynpd-cxe and less com. ynpdw (ynpa-) yrow old: ynpacowat (806), less often 
ynpSew, éyipica, yeyfjpina am old. 2 aor. éy#pa Epic and Ion., inf. yypavac 
poetic, part. yyeds Hom. (687). (¥.) 

ynpbw (500. 1. a) speak out: ynptcoua: (806), éyipica, éynpbOny. Poetic. 

yiyvopat (‘yer-, yeve-, you-, 478) become, am: yeviropat, 2 aor. éyevonnv, 2 perf. 
yéyova am, have been, yeyévnpat, yevnPfropar rare. yivouas Doric and New Ion. 
(89). 2aor.3 8. yévro Epic ; aor. pass. éyev}Onv Doric, Ion., late Att. comedy ; 
2 perf. part. yeyds (other -w forms w. ya- for yp- 479, 482, 573, 704 b). 

yeyvd-cxw (yre-, yvo-) know: yvdooua. (806), 2 aor. tyvev (687) perceived, 
kyvaxa, tyvwopar (489 c), éyvdrOnv, yvorOfropar, yraorés (yrwrds poetic), 
-oréos, 1 aor. dv-éyrwoa persuaded Hdt. Doric, New lon. yivioxw (89). (V.) 

yhido carve: yéyAuppar and éyAvppot (440 a). Hat. has évéyruye. Other 
forms are late. . . - 

yudur-rw (yvaur-) bend: yrduabw, tyvauba, dvreyrdupOyy, Poetic forkdpare. (II.) 

yodw hewail: inf. yojuerar Hom., 2 aor. yéor (yo-) Epic. Mid. yodouat poetic: 
yohoouae Hom. 

ypahw write: ypaww, typaya, yéypada, yéypappor, 2 aor. pass. éypdpyy, 2 fut. 
pass. ypadyoopar, fut. perf. pass. yeypdtpopar, ypamrés, -téos. ~yeypddyxa, 
Eypaupar, and éypdpOny are late. 

yevte (yevy-) grunt: ypifopar (806, late yottw); eypuga, ypunrds. Mostly in 
Att. comedy. (III.) 


$a- teach, learn, no pres. : 2 aor. Z5aov learned, redupl. dé6aov taught, 2 aor, mid. 
dedadrGar (deddacGae mss.), 1 perf. deddyka (Sae-) have learned, 2 perf. part. 
dedads having learned, peri, mid. deddqpae have learned, 2 aor. pass. as in- 
trans. éddyy learned, 2 fut. pass, as intrans. Sajoouae shall learn; d-ddnros. 
Cp. Hom. d4w shall find and &8dcKw. Poetic, mainly Epic. 

Sat-dddrw (Saidar-, Sardaro-) deck out: Pind. has perf. part. dedadadyévos, aor. 
part, dadaddels, and fut, inf. dadadrwoduer, Epic and Lyric. III.) 
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Satlw (Saty-) rend: datkw, eddiga, Seddi'yuar, dOatydnv. Epic, Lyric, Tragic. (1I1.) 

Sal-viys (Sac-) entertain: datvi Epic tinperf. and pres. imper., dalow, 25aca, Mid. 
Salvuuar fedst (opt. Sarvdro 2 665, cp. 750 D.), édawdunv, aor. pass. part. 
dar Gels, d-Sarros. Poetic, rare in Ion. prose. (IV.) 

Galouar divide: perf. 3 pl. dedaara: a 23; subj. ddnra: T 316 (for dalyrar) from 
Galopa: Or dalw ? Cp. daréoua. Poetic. 

dalw (daf-w) kindle: 2 perf. dé5na burn intrans., plup. dedje. Mid. dalopar 
burn intrans. Mainly poetic. (II1.) 

Bdx-vw (dax-, dyx-) bite: ShEowar (806), 2 aor. Bakov, S5yypat, 4x Onv, Sax69- 
gona. (1V.) 

Sap-diw tame, subdue: fut. daudow, daudw, davd (Ho. 38. baud and Sauda, 8 pl. 
Sapudwor, 645), aor. ddduaca, Att. prose has only Baydtw, kar-edapacdpny, 
GapacrOynv. Mostly poetic, rare in prose. 512. (IIL) 

Sdp-vy-pt (and dap-vd-w ?) (day-, Sun-) tame, subdue: perf. mid. dédunuac, 
pass. 1 aor. €547@nv and (more commonly) 2 aor. éSduny, fut. perf. deiujoopar, 
Poetic. 787. (IV.) 

dap0-dvw (Sap0-, dapbe-) sleep, usu. in comp., espec. w. card: 2 aor. -éSapSov 
(Hom. @dpafor), perf. -ebdpOnka, (IV.) 

daréouar (Sar-, Sare-) divide; Sdc(c)omar, av-edacdpyv rare in prose (ddac- 
(o)dunv Epic), dé5acpyat, dvd-Sacros. daréacar in Hesiod should be Sardeodar. 
Cp. dalouat divide. Mainly poetic and New Ion. 

déanar appear, only imperf. d¢aro ¢ 242, From a kindred root aor, dodecaro N 458. 

Bébia,, BeBorka, deldw (703) fear: see b-. 

beSlrropat frighten (rare in Att. prose): &edvEdpny rare. Poetic, mainly Epic, are 
Sedlacopar, Sedicxopa, derdlocouar: fut. SedlEouar, aor. ededekdunv. Derived 
from 8a (5). (IIT.) 

detdexro greeted I 224, dadéxarat y 72 (-aro A 4) are referred by some to the mid. 
of delxviyu, Others read dnx-from another root. Cp. dexaviwrro welcomed O 86. 

bedicxopa: greet, only pres. and imperf., to be read 6ydlexoua: (445 D., 527 b). 
Epic. (V.) ° 

Selx-vope and Seun-vi-w (derx-) show (418): Seiko, Berka, SéBarxa, Séderypar, 
BeixOnv, SaxGAoopar, Sexréos. Hdt. has forms from dex-: -défw, -ébeta 
(-dunv), -dédeyuar, -edéxOnv. (IV.) 

déuw (Seu-, 5un-) build: eeua, Fé5unuar. Poetic and Ion. 

Sépxouat (Sepx-, Sopx-, Spax-) see: 2 aor. Zipaxov, perf. déopxa as pres., pass. 1 aor. 
éd€px Onv (in tragedy) saw and 2 aor. eSpdxny saw, povd-Sepxros. Poetic. 

Sépw (dep-, dap-) flay: Sepd, Berpa, Séappar, 2 aor. pass. édpyv, dpards Hom. 
Pres. delpw (dep-uw) Hdt., Aristoph. | 

Séxopar receive, await: S€opar, eefdpny, Sedeypar, elo-edéxOqnv, dsro-Sexréos. 
déxoua: New Jon., Pindaric, and Aeolic. Fut. perf. as act. deddfoua. poetic. 
On Epic édéyuny, dé€a, b¢x0a1, Jéywevos, Hom. déxara: (8 pl.), see 634, 688. 

8m bind (3897 a): Bice, nora, Seca (Sédnxa doubtful), SBepar, env, fut. 
pass. SeOAropor, fut. perf. Se84ropa1, cbv-Seros, dv-umd-SqTos, ruv-beréos 
Aristoph. Mid. in prose only in comp., as wepiS4qcopar. 

Séw (def; de-, dee-) need, lack (397 a): Befhorw, eénoa, Sebéqna, Sebeqpar, Eder 
Onv. Epic aor. dfcer Z 100, edednoer ¢ 540. Mid. Séouar want, ask (Epic 
Sedouar) : Sehoopat (Epic devioouar). Tmpers, et it is necessary : te, Seqrrer, 
yore (397 a). 
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dypidw and dnpiw contend: édjpica Theocr. Mid. dypedouar and Syptowac as act. : 
Snpicouac Theocr., edypicduny 6 76, ednpivOny TL 766 contended (as if from 
Syplvw), dupe-d4ptros Thue. Epic and Lyric. 

djw shall find, Epic pres. w, fut. meaning. Cp. da-. 

br (S¢e-, Spet-, Spot-) fear (477 a): Bera, SéSouna as pres., 2 perf. SéSea as pres. 
(vare in the sing. ; inflection, 703). Epic forms: defdw (from ded oa, 445 D.) 
as pres., deloopua: (806), Fdec0 (= ddrewa), Seldorxa, deldia (703 D.). Hom. 
has imperf. dfov feared, fled from an assumed pres. dlw. 

Siattdo arbitrate (from diara, but augmented as if a comp. w. double augment in 
perf., plup., and in comps.; ep. 451): Starrqrw, Sujrqca (but dr-ebiy thea), 
Sebiyrqea (plup. kar-SeBiytyKy), SeSvyirqpar (plup. é-SeBuyrqro), SuytHOnv. 
Mid. pass one’s life: Starrhropat, car-cSiytyodpyy effected arbitration. 

Staxovéw minister (from Seixovos) : Ebikdvouv, Sakovira, Sedvaxdvynka, Sedvaine- 
vypac, BraxovAdny. Forms in Seé:y- are wrong, forms in éeq- are Ion. and 
late (uncertain in classical poetry). : 

§1-Sd-cxw (for didax-cxw, 97 a) teach, mid. cause to teach, lear n: Sibate, 
Bibaga, Seibaxa, SeSiSaypar, WiSdyOqv, SiSdtopar (808), SSards, -réos. 
Epic aor. éd:ddexygoa (ddacke-) 447 a. (V.) 

5i-dy-pe (Oy-, Se-) bind, pres. and imperf. Poetic for So. Xen. has dddace. 

-8t-Spd-cxew (Spa-) run away, only in comp. w. 46, é€: -Bpacopm (806), 2 aor. 
~Spav (-5pG, -Spainv, -5pae late, -S8pavar, -Spds, 687), -béSpixna. Hdt. bas 
~ddpijoxw, -Ipproua, -dSpyy (but -dpas), -édppxa, (V.) 

Bi-Go-pr (dw, d0-) give: see 416, 421. Fut. 80, 1 aor, wie ins, 2 aor. Corov 
dual, oper pl. (756), S5oxa, S€Sopar, €5d0qv, SoOjcopar, Sotds, -rdos. See 
747 ff. for pres. in Hom. and Hdt. Fut. d.ddew Epic, 2 aor. iter. déaxov (492 a). 

dl-fn-par (from de-den-) seek (cp. fnréw) keeps y throughout in the pres. (imperf. 
CdhHunv), Befyoopar, edifnoduny. Poetic and Ion. 726 a, 741. 

din-pe cause to flee, only in imperf. év-Slecapy set on E684. Mid. dleyvar flee, cause 
to flee, subj. Siwuae (accent 424 c, x. 2), opt. droluny (accent 424 c, n. 2), 
inf. SfecG@a: referred by some to the middle of dlw. Epic. 

dux- only in 2 aor. gdcxoy threw. In Pindar and the tragic poets. 

Bupdw (dupa-, Supy-) thirst: pres. see 394, 641: Subjow, Bopqoa. 

6iw: see di-. 

Sidkw pursue: bidfopar (806) and (less well supported) Sidfw, Slofa, Seloxa, 
BrdyxOnv, Broxréos. For édedxadov see 490 D. 

Boxéw (Sox-, Soxe-, 485) seem, think: Békw, oka, SéSoypar, Kar-<boxOqv, d-SdKy: 
tos. Poetic forms are doxfow, éeddxnoa, deddxnuat, édoxnOny. In trimeter 
Aristoph. uses only the shorter forms. 

Sourdw (dovr-, doure-) sound heavily: édobryca, 2 perf. sédoura fell. Epic aor. 
eysotarnoa. Poetic. 

Spdrropar (dpary-) seize: eSpatduny, Sédparyypat. (IIT.) 

Spdw do: Space, pica, SSpaxa, SSpipar (dddpacua:, 489 e, doubtful), eS pa- 
oOnv, Spacréos. 

Spéro pluck: Bpepa, 2 aor. Zparov Pind., &-Sperros Aesch. Cp..dpér~7w poetic, 

Sivapar am able, can (augment. usually ¢dvy-, but also Aduv-, 430): Suviropas, | 
SeSbvqjpar, GuviOqv, Swvards. Pres. 2 8. Bivacar, dive poetic, duvy Ion. 
(465 a, x. 2), imperf. Give (édévaco late), aor. pass. éduvde@yy Epic, New 
Ton., Pind. (489 g). 
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Sw enter, go down, sink, cause to enter (trans. generally in comp. w. éré or 
card (819): also dé-»w (Ion., poetic, rare in Xen.) exter: -S¥cw trans., -t00 
trans., 2 aor. vv intrans. (p. 140), Suna intrans., -8é6vKa trans., -éupas, 
-c800qy, -Sv0f;copar Aristoph., -Suréos. Fat. mid. Sécopar, aor. mid. -<Stcdpny 
(Epic also édtcdunv, 542 D.). Hom. 2 aor. opt. 469 and éxdQyer (758 D). 


édip6y N 548, aor. pass., was hurled (?), possibly from fam- (idrrw); some- 
times referred to darw or to éropan, 

tao permit, let alone: thow, elaca (481), elaxa (448), clapar, ehOnv, taropar 
pass. (808), éiréos. Epic pres. also efdw, imperf. #2 E517, aor. gaca ; Hat. 
does not augment, 

éyyvdw pledge: the forms in #yyu- are better than those in éveyu- or éyyeyu-; 
see 453 a. 

éyelpw (eyep-, eyop-, eyp-, 36) wake, rouse: tyepG, Hyevpa, 2 perf. 2ypiyyopa 478, 
705 am awake (for éy-nyopa, but p is also redupl.), éyfyeppar, tyepOqv, 2 aor. 
mid. qypépny awoke, éyepréos, éyeprés Aristotle. Hom. 2 perf. 3 pl. éypnydp- 
Gao, imper. éyp%yopfe (for -yopoée), inf. éypiyopGa: or éypyyépOae (for 
-yopo@ar). (ITT.) 

éykopidto praise: éyxoprdce and éyxwpidcopar (806), éveroplaca, éyKexopiaka, 
tykcxoplarpar, évexwuidoOny Hdt., 512. (IIL) 

€6w eat: poetic for érOiw. 

&opa. (é3- for ced-, ep. sedeo) sit, usu. xaé-éfopar (which is less common than 
kad-ifopar): éxaO-eLdpyv (450), xab-cSotpar (539 b), elodpnv rare in prose, 
Kaf-erréos. Fut. éf-éocouar trans. . 455, aor. éooduny and ¢eccduny Epic, Act. 
aor. Epic eloa (imper. Eoooy or elooy, inf. Ecoa, part. Zoas). See fw. (IIL) 

Bédrw (2er-, Efere-) and 8Aw wish: imperf. always HBedov in Att. ; eAqrw, or 
Oedfow (rare) ; WOéAnoa (subj. eAfrw or beAfow, Opt. BeAAraupe or OA‘ 
coun), noAyxa. The commoner Att. form is @é& except in the iambic 
trimeter of tragedy, and in formulas as ay Beds OéX9. 

@lfo (for cfed-vdiw, 123) aecustom: 1G (539 e), elOica (431), elOika (443), 
Oiopor (1946), elBicbnrv, éuoréos, -rés Aristotle. 512. (IIL) 

£0 (for sfe0w, 123) am accustomed: pres. part, 20wy being accustomed only in 
Hom., 2 perf. elw8a (443, 563 a) am accustomed, 2 plup. eldOn (perf. Zw6a, 
plup. éééea Hdt.). See ite. 

elSov saw: see i6- and épdw. 

elxdtw (exad-) liken, conjecture augments to gx- rather than to efx- in Att. prose 
(487): qYrafov, elkdcw, qxara, Feacpar (etxacuar?), ydoOnry, elkacbhcopat, 
elxacrés, dar-exacréos. Fut. mid. -exdoopa: sometimes as act. 

elk yield: elfw, eka, bar-exréos. On efxafov see 490, 

elxw (eix-, oik-, ix-; for fecx-, etc.) resemble, appear (no pres. in use) : elf rare, 
2 perf. touca as pres. 443, 502 a (impers. Eouxe it scems): tolkw, eolkoupt, 
éorcévar (poet. elxévac), éorxds, neut. elkds fitting (eixds chiefly poetic ; also 
Platonic); 2 plup. édxy and Yxn. elxe seemed likely (2% 520) may be imperf.; 
some regard it as perf. or plup. For Zoxa, éolxw, éorxds Hdt. has ofka, ofkw, 
ofxws, Forms of the m-conjugation are tixrov, étxrmy Hom., torypyev Att. 
poets, effao. mainly in Att. poets (704 d.). Cp. efor. 

elhéw or eldhéw roll up, pack close, mostly Epic. efAdowa: Hdt., cvv-errdouar Xen: 
dr-eihnuat Hdt., dv-eAnOny Thue. 
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do roll pres. act. and pass. in Att. (rare). Cp. fArw. 

elddw (pedv- for é-pdu-) roll, cover, gather up: et\iow, ipa. Cp. Adw. 
Poetic and Ion. 

efkw (€d- for fed-, cp. volvere) roll up, drive together: no pres. act. (dopa 
Hom.), Ava and %edoa, Zedyas, 2 aor. pass. éddqv and &dny (8 pl. der, inf. 
adfjvat, Adjpevor, part. ddels). Homeric. 

elpaprat tf is fated: see pelpouas 

elpiam: fot. ropar (806). See p. 211. 

elpe go: see p. 212. 

elwov (éx- for fer-,) said, 2 aor. (eltra, dlroun, ele, elmeiv, elrdv), Epic Zecroy 
and étresxov. First aor, ela rare in Att. (elratpt, imper. elaov, inf. efrae Hdt., 
part. efras Hdt. and late Att.), Zema poetic; 1 aor. mid. dr-emdyny New 
Jon. Other tenses are supplied from efpw. 529. (VI.) 

elpyo shut in or out, also eipyvups and (rarely) elpyviw (with ee from ee-, ep. 
Hom. é(¢)épyw): etpkw, elpta, epypar, etpxOnv, eipxrés, -réos. Fut. mid. 
pfu. is pass. or reflex. (808). The distinction that the forms with the 
smooth breathing mean shut out, those with the rough breathing mean shut 
in, is late and not always observed in classical Att. Hom. has éépyw (in 
pres.) and gpyw shut in or out: épta, 2 aor. epyafoy and édoyader, pyyar and 
Fepypua: (8 pl. Epyarar, 439 D., plup. gpxaro, dépxaro), 2oxOnv. Hom. has éépyvi 
K 238, Hat. usu. has gpyw (in comp.), with some forms from -dpyvi. and 
éoyviw. Old Att. forms in épy-, épy- are doubtful : Soph. has -éfw, Zpfera: ; 
Plato -éptas, 

etpopa (elp-, elpe-) ask: eipfooua. Hom. and New Ion. Hom. has also (rarely) 
épé(p)w, subj. epelozer (= epedouer) A 62; and épé(¢)ouai, imper. peo or épeto 
A611 (850). Att. fut. epjoopar and 2 aor. Apépny presuppose a pres. epopat, 
which is supplied by épardw. 

elpw (éo- for cep-, cp. Lat. sero) join: rare except in comp. w. dré, Sid, ody, 
etc. : aor. -eipa (Lon. -epoa), perf. -eipxa, perf. mid. gepuar Epic. 

etow Hom. say (ép-, pn- for fep-, fpy-, ep. Lat. verbum), for which pres. Att. 
uses Aéyw, dypi and (esp. in comp.) @yopetiw: fut, épd, aor. supplied by elmov, 
perf. dpyxa (= fe-¢py-xa), perf. pass. elpnpat, aor. pass. épphdny, fut. pass. 
Anohoopar, fut. perf. elpfhoropat, v. a. pytds, -téos. Jon. are eptw fut., efpédny 
(but pyPjvac) aor. pass. 

elon seated : see tfw. 

dioxw (= fe-gex-oxw, from redupl. fex-) liken (also toxw) : imperf. Hom. #icxoy and 
&ionov; perf. mid. rpocHita: art like Eur., plup. Hom. fiero and ero have 
been referred by some to exw. Poetic, chiefly Epic. (V.) 

edwda: see Fu. 

éxkAnoate call an assembly - augments é-exAynolafov or nx-KAynolatov, etc. (453 a). 

Aabve (from ¢éda--w, 523 e) drive, march: @&@ (539 b), WAaoa, -<AqAaka 
(w. dir6, é£), AtrAapar, HAGOHY, Aaréos, €E-jAaros Hom., éXards Aristotle. Aor. 
mid. fAacdpyy rare. Fut. éAdcow y 427, &dwor Hom, (645), éddow rarely in 
uss. of Xen., perf. éd#dacyat Ion. and late, plup. #AnAdunv (Hom, 3 pl, é\md- 
Baro or édmd€aro or edpAddaro), HAdoOny Hdt., Aristotle (489 g). éAdw is 
rare and poetic. (IV.) 

dhéyxo examine, confuie > chéyEo, HAreyEa, EAqAcypar (407), AA€YXOnv, edeyx OHro- 
pat, éAeyeréos. 
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édelliw raise the war-ery, shout: prA@uta Xen. 512. (III.) 

Arerlvw whirl, turn round: @éduka, ddedlxOnv. Poetic. 512. (IIL) 

éttrr@ (édcx- for fedix-) roll (rarely etAlrrw) ; sometimes written éA-: Aigo, 
eAtEa. (431), etavypar (448), Aly Ony, ef-errxOjoouae Aristotle, etAuxtés. Epic 
aor. mid. éxtdéuny. Epic édédexro, édedtxOnoay should be éed-.  elAloow is the 
usual] form in Hdt. IIT.) 

xo draw (éd\x- for cedx-; most tenses from éAxv-; édrxdw late), often w. dvd, 
é&, card, ctv: -thEo, etAxvoa (431), xad-eAuvna (448), -efAkurpa (489 c), 
-eAKtoOny, -cAKucOqoopar, Edkxréos, cvv-chxveréos. Fut. édxdow Ion. and 
late. By-forn édxéw Epic, 

éxrw (geda-) cause to hope, mid. (also ¢éXropzar) hope like éhmitw : 2 perf. as 
pres. okra (= ¢efodra), 2 plup. éwdmea, v. a. d-eMrros. Mainly Epic. 

éWw roll: eddcOnv Hom. (= é-hv-cOyv), 489 e. Cp. eiddw. 

épéo vomit: gpotpar (806), pera. 

évatpw (évap-) Kill: 2 aor. #vapov. 1 aor. mid. évypduny as act. Poetic. (ITI.) 

évapl{w slay, spoil: évapltw, évdpita, xat-nvdp:ouot, xat-qvaploOnv. Poetic. 512. 
dil. 

nee waylay, lie in ambush regular: fut. mid. as pass. (808). 

év-érw and évvérw (ev + cen-, om~, ore-) Say, tell: év-orjow and évlpw (évl-orw ?), 
2 aor, Em-oroy (évi-orw, évl-crorut, imper. évi-cmes or €vi-ore, 2 pl. Eorere for 
év-omere, inf. év-orety and év-omduerv). Poetic. 

évivode defect., w. pres. and imperf. meaning: sit on, be on, grow on, We on. 
In comp. w. ériin Hom. Epic. Connected by some w. dvjvoée. 

évir-re (év-ur) chide: 2 aor. évévirov and 4»-tr-amov (448 D.). Epic also évicew. 
Poetic, chiefly Epic. (1I.) 

#v-vije (é- for feo-, cp. ves-tio) clothe, pres. act. only in comp., in prose dp 
évvtpu: Gpdv-d (539), qpl-era (450), qpdl-erpor (489 d). Epic forms: 
imperf. xara-elvvov, fut. éoow and -dow, aor. fooa and -eoa, mid. pres. inf. 
én-etyva Oat Hat., fut. -éroopar, aor. éx(o)duny and éecoduny for é-perrauny, 
perf. grva: and eiuar (part. eiuévos in tragedy). Cp. 439 D, The simple verb 
is poetic, mainly Epic. (IV.) 

év-oxAéo harass has double augment (451): mwdydovv (év-wydouy Aristotle), 
év-oxAqoe, Av dxAnoa, Hv-oxAnpor. 

eerdte investigate: éerdow (rarely eer, 539 d), éefraca, e&jraxa, eyjracpor, 
éinrdoOny, kerarOycopar, éerarréos, 512. III.) 

€ouxa seem, resemble: see etkw. : 

dopratw keep festival: édpraca (for fop-, 34). Ton. dorsi. 

ér-avpéw and éx-auploxw (abp-, adpe-) enjoy (Epic and Lyric) are both rare: 
2aor. éraipov. Mid. érauplrxoua Ion., poetic, rare in Att. prose: érauptoopat, 
érnupduny rare, 2 aor. érnupbuny (V.) 

érevyvobe: See évivode. 

ériBouvdcbw plot against: regular, but fut. mid. as pass, (808). 

érlorapar understand (725): 2s. émiotacat, ériorg and érlery poetic (465 a, 
N. 2), -erloress Hdt.; subj. émiotopar (accent, 424 c, x. 2), opt. émoraipny, 
érloravo (accent, 424.c, N. 2), imper. ériorw (érisrago poetic and New Ion.), 
imperf. qmortépyy, Wrloraco and yriete (450, 465 b, w. 1), fut. émeerhoo- 
par, aor. AmorqOyy, V. a. émieryntés. Distinguish é¢-lorapya: from éd-tor que. 

trw (ger-, on-) am busy about, un. W. dul, did, él, werd, wept (simple only in 
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part.) : imperf. -e?roy (Epic also -erov w. no augm.), fut. -ée, 2 aor. -ésroy 
for éo(e)roy (-crd, -orotp., -crav, -creiy), aor. pass. rept-épony Hdt. The 
act. forms are poetic, Ion. (imperf. and fut, also Xenophontic). Mid. tropa. 
follow: eaépny (431), bhopar, 2 aor. irmépyv (ordpat, orotpay, oot, ore 
olat, crdpevos). Hom. has ometo for orot, For éorwpat, éoroluny, dorécOw, 
etc., following an elided vowel in the mss. of Hom. we probably have, not a 
redupl. aor, without augment (éo7- for ce-or-), but wrong readings for o1- 
pat ete. with the vowel of the preceding ree unelided. 

éxprduny bought : see rpia- (416). 

épapae (poetic) deponent pass., pres. in prose spelled by épdw (épa- for eépac-) : 
imperf. Hpev (jpduqy poetic) ; aor. ypdobyy fell in love, 489 e (fear (o)dunv 
poetic), fut. éoardqrouat poetic, eparrds, épards poetic. 

épydfopa (cepy-) work, augments to #- and e/- (481, 482), redupl. to ei- (448): 
Hpyalopny, épydoopat, npyarduny, etpyarpat, jpydcdny, Epyacdqcopat, épya- 
otéos. In Hdt. without augment and reduplication. 612. (III.) 

%pyw: see elpya. 

pdw (from reptw = repy-w, 511) work, do (also épdw): eptw, epta, 2 perf. gopya 
(= fefopya), 2 plup. édpyea (= é¢eropyea) Epic, éépyea Hat. Jon, and 
poetic; cp. pétw. IIT.) 

epelBo prop: paca, épfpeouar Hdt. (for Hom. épypédarat, -aro some read épypt- 
dara, -aro), plup. tpjpeoro, hpeladny, epetoouat Aristotle, épecduny Hom. 
Hippocr. has -pecka, ~jpecouar, épnpeioera:. Mainly poetic. 

épelxw (éperk-, épcx-) tear, burst: Hoeréa, 2 aor. Focxov traps. and intrans., épjpvypas, 
Poetic and New Ion. 

épelrw (épevm-, épem-) throw down: epelWw, pena, 2 aor. Hpirov, 2 perf. -epijpura 
have fatlen Epic (plup. épéperro & 15), hpelpoqy, 2 aor. pass. éalrny. Ton. 
and poetic. 

éptcow (eper-) row: bi-tper(o)a Hom. Late prose has épéeow and épérrw, (IIL) 

épéw ask Epic: see efpoua. 

Epidalvw (éptdav-) contend Epic (III. [V.). epidpoacdar Y 792 (v. Ll. dorvjoarbar) 
as if from épidéoua. By-form épidpaivw Epic. 

épliw (épcd-) contend: Ypir(c)a, épipuruat, eprrds. Poetic. (IIL) 

Zpopar ask: see elfpouac. 

épwe (cepr-) and éprisw creep augment to e- (481): dprov, ép<pbo, dpruca, 
épreréy a. beast. 

Eppw (épp-, éppe-) go away, go (to destruction), perish: éppfow, jppyra, eio- 
Hppnka. 

épvyy-ive casi forth, eruct: pres. Att., poetic, New Ion., 2 aor. Apuyev. Cp. 
épev-youar Epic, New Ion.: épevioua: Hippocr. (806). (IV.) 

épixw hold back: epiéw, #pvéa (also Xen.), 2 aor. gpixaxov (448 D.). Epic, 
poetic, New Ion. Hom. has also epixdyw, epixardw, 

Zpvpar (for reptyar) and efpypae (for é¢piyar) protect Epic: pres. 3 pl. elpdarae 
and elptarae (for efpyyra:), inf. e(f)pyoGac; impert. e(f)pure, elpiaro (for 
eipuvro) ; fut. e(2)pia(o)ouar; a0r. e(?)pve(o)duny, perf. %ptvo Hesiod. The 
pres. and imperf. are often taken as wt-forms of épvoua. By-form péo- 
pat, g. v. 

épiw (fepu-, cpv-) draw: augments to ei- (431D): fut. gow Hom. ; aor. e(f)- 
pur(c)a Hom. Mid. eptopar draw to one’s self: éptocouac, e(!)pvo(o)duny, 
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elpipar and efpucyae 489 d (3 pl. efptara: and elptarac), plup. elpduyy (3 pl 
eiptaro), e(i)ptcOnv Hippocr., épverés Soph. Epic and Ion. eiptw is poetic 
(esp. Epic) and New Ion. Late fut. épic(c)w. 

Epxopar (dpx-, €d6-, érevd-, EdvO-) go, come: édedcouar, 2 aor. AAOov, 2 perf. 
AQprv0a. In Att. Zpxouar is common only in indic.; subj. Epic and Jon. ; 
opt. (in comp.) Xen. ; imper. Epic; inf. Epic, Tragic, Ion., in comp. in Ath 
prose rarely ; part. poetic, in comp. in Att. prose. Imperf. 4pyéunv uncomp. 
isvare. Eor the above tenses Att. prose uses to, loupe, Or, tévar, dv, fa simple 
and in comp. (but not tadvas for bwdpy bec Oat flatter). Fut.: Att. prose uses 
elp. (774), adlEopar or kw for éxedcouas (which is Epic, Ion., Tragic) ; 2 aor. 
Hrvdor poetic ; 2 perf. éd#dovda or elApdovda Epic, ¢h#Auper, -ure in Comic and 
Tragic fragments ; 2 plup. éAyAvée Epic. (VI1.) 

éo-O8(a (for ¢5-G-w) eat: imperf. qoPiov, fut. opor (541, 806), 2 aor. epayor, 
perf. éSqSoxa, Kar-bqSerpar, eSerrds, -réos. Epic are g5evar pres., ddndas 
2 perf. part., éd%5oua: (?) perf. pass.; #3¢04yy Comic, Hippoer., Aristotle. 
(VI.) %6w Epic and poetic, Zw Epic, poetic, and Ion. 

toridw entertain augments and reduplicates to ef- (431, 443). 

evdw sleep, rare in prose, which usually has xa@-ei8w: imperf, i&d6-evdov and 
«ab-ntSov (450), fut. xaf-edtqou, v. a, xal-evinréos. evdw is chiefly poetic 
and Ion. (imperf. eddov and nidor). . 

evepyeréo do good. The augmented form ebnp- is to be rejected (452). 

sip-tona (eip-, etpe-) Jind: ebpfrw, 2 a0r. n¥pov or evpov (imper. ebpé, 424 b), 
nipyka or elpqka, etpnpas, edpdiny, cipejcopar, enptrts, -réos ; ebpduny Hesiod, 
The augment is yé- or ed- (487). (V.) 

edhpalve. (eddpar-) cheer: evppavd, nipptiva. Mid. rejoice: etppavotpa: and 
evdpavOqcopar, nodpavOnv. The augment is also ed- (487). (III.) 

edyopa: pray, boast: edfopar, nlédpny, nbypar, ederds, -réos Hippocr., da-edxeros 
Aesch. The augment is also eJ- (437). 

éxdalpw.(éxdap-) hate: éx api, ea Onpniat (808), #xOnpa, éx@apréos. Epic and 
poetic. (III.) 

éx6w hate, Ex@ovar: only pres. and pert, Poetic for dm-ex Savopas. 

exw (dx-, for cex-, and cx-, cxe-) have, hold: imperf. elyov (431), tw or oxqre 
(1911), 2 aor. ox ov for &¢ (€)x-or (cx, oxolny or -rXoupt, oXxés, gTXEtv, oXOV), 
toxnka, Tapéox par, éxréos, dvacxerds, -Téos. Mid. txopar hold by, am 
near: topar (sometimes pass., 808), and oxfjropar (often in comp.), 2 aor. 
éoxopny usu. in comp. (cXopar, cxoipny, cxot, cxéo8ar, cxdpevos), used as 
pass. for éex¢@nv (late). Epic forms are perf. cuy-dywxa (for -ox-ox-a) B 218, 
plup. pass. én-dXaro mere shut M340. Poetic is 2 aor. %rxefov (490 D.). 
See dprtxa, dvéxw, trioxvéopar. By-form to-yw for ot-o(e)x-w. 

abo (ép-, éve-) cook, boil: Abforopa: (éyfow Comic), iplyoa, ébOds (for eos), 
&yrés, Hy nua Hippoer., my7%0nv Hdt. The pres. éyéw is not Att: 


*tdeo (10) live (fa-, $n-, 395): (Lis, Ci): imperf. Mov, tut. Chow and {yoopar. 
For late @fnoa, fnxa Att. has éBiav, BeBloxa. Blworopar is commoner than 
Giropar. fdw Epic, New Ion., dramatic. See 522 b, 64] and D. 

{eby-vipu (Sevy-, fvy-, cp. Lat. jugum) yoke: febtwo, elevéa, evypar, eletx ny 
rare, 2 aor. pass. &{tynv. (IV.) 

féw (fe- for fec-) boil (intrans. in prose): ava-féow, Leora, dx-éferuae Hippocr. 
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tév-vdpr ({w-, 731) gird: Lara, Lopor (Att. inser.) and Ywopor (preferred in 
Mss.). CIV.) 


hPa-cKxw come to manhood, }Bdw am at manhood: th-nBhrw, AByve., rap-hPyxa. 
Epic #Adovra, etc, (643). (V.) 

tryepébouar am collected : see ayelpw. 

Sonor am pleased : jo Ohropar ($12), Ho8ny, aor. mid. poduny ¢ 353. dw (Foa) 
is very rare. 

Adive (45ur-) sweeten : HSiva, PSvopar, HSivnv, HSuvréos. IIT.) 

jepfGoua: am raised: see atpw. 

ua: sit: see 789, 

jpi say: see 792. 

qutw sink, bow: quvea, tr-euy-juvxe X 491 from éy-nutce with » inserted. 
Poetic, mostly Epic. 

Hrrdopos from yrrdoua: (Lon. éocoduar from érodopa) am vanquished: regular, 
but fut. articopas and HrrnOyropar (812), 


8ddAXw (Gadr-) bloom, rare in prose: &ahhe made grow Pind., 2 perf. ré@yra (as 
pres.) is poetic. By-form @adré@w (490). III.) 

Oar-re (6ad-, 125 g) bury: Cdrpo, Warpa, rappar, 2 aor. pass. érdpny, 2 fut. pass, 
radjropar, fut. perf. rebdopar, Samréos ; 1 aor. pass. 46dpOyr Ion. (rare). (IL) 

Cavpdte (davp-ad-) wonder, admire: fut. Pavpdoopar (806), otherwise regular. 
512. (LII.) 

delvw (Oev-) smite: Gevd, EGevva Epic, 2 aor. @éevov. Poetic (and in Att. comedy). 
(.) 

QAw wish: see Bedrw. 

Ocpameio serve, heal: regular, but fut. mid. Sepametcopan is usu. pass. (808). 

Xépopat warm myself (in prose only pres. and impérf.), fut. Odpcouar 7 23 (536), 
2 aor. pass. as intrans. é6épyv (only in the subj. depéw p 23). 

Béw (Gev-, Gef-, Ov, 503) run: betropar (806). Other forms supplied by other 
verbs (see tpéxw). 

Oy- in Offa a milk, COyeduyv sucked, Epic. 

Onr-: see Tag-. 

O-y-y-dvw (Ovy-) touch: Ozona: (806), 2 aor. ZOvyov, &-Gexros. Poetic, rare in 
prose (Xen.). (1V.) , 

Orda bruise, break: @ddow, ZPraca, reOdacpat (489 c) Theocr., é0rde6n» Hip- 
pocr., @agrés. Ion. and poetic. See ordw. 

OAtBw (AAIB-, PAIB-, 501) press: EAta, TATHa, BATHOnv, TdOAuupae and eOAiBqy 
Aristotle. Fut. mid. @tvoua. Hom. 

Ovyj-ckw, older Ovq-cKw (Gav, Orn-, 492, 526 b) die: dro-Cavotpar (806), 2 aor. 
an-avov, révyka am dead, 2 perf. réOvaroy (704 c), fut. perf. reOvitw (059 a, 
1958), Ovyrés. In prose regularly 4ro-$vyoxw in fut. and 2aor., but always 
réivyka. (V.) 

Opdittw (Gpax-, Teax-) disturb: pata, epdx dn» Soph. See tapdrtrw, Mostly 
poetic. (IIL.) 

Bpato break, bruise: Spatcw, Wpavoa, rpavpar and répavopor (489 6), pad- 
oOny. z 

Opta-rwe (Opup-, 125 g and N.) crush, weaken: r&puppar, eépidbny Aristotle, 2 aor. 
pass. érpugyy Hom., év-Oputros. Opitrope, put on airs. CII.) 
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Opg-cxw and Opd-oxw (Opw-, Gop-, 492) leap: -fopotpar (806; w. trép) poetic, 
2 aor. Z0oporv. Mainly poetic. By-form Gopwoua: Hdt. (V.) 

Odw (Gu-, Od-, 500. 1 a) sacrifice: Cio w, Bice, réuca, rvpar, erubqy, buréos. 

bw and @ivw rush poetic: in the classical language only pres. and imperf, 
Otvéw Hesiod. 


lalvw (lav-) warm: tyva, idv6yy without augm. Epic and Lyric. (IIT.) 

iéddw (éad-) and iddrAw send: -.ard, Yra without augm. Epic. Poetic (comp. 
with ér{in Aristoph.). (ZII.) 

taxéw and ldxw (for fipaxw) sound, shout : laxjow, iéxnoa, 2 perf. part. dud- 
axvia. Hom. has both faxoy and fayov. For dax- in tragedy éaxx- is com- 
monly written. Poetic, mainly Epic. 485 d. 

i3-, ef5-, of6- (for ¢id-, etc.) in efSov saw from é-cidov 431 (W8w, Sous, Ud, ibetv, 
iSdv), fut. loropor shall know (Epic eidjow), plup. ¥5n or ySev knew (794 ft), 
toréos. Mid. efdopar seem, resemble Epic, poetic, New Ion. : eioduny and 
éeoduny, 2 aor. eldduny saw Epic, poetic, Hdt., wpo-8éc@ar Thuc. o/6- in 
ota, 794 ff. 

ispbw sweat: pwow, fipwoa. For the contraction to w instead of ov (idpae:, etc.) 
see 398. Epic iépdw, idpdovea, etc. 

iSpte place (Epic iépiw) : often comp. w. xard: -8pticw, -i8ptca, -t&ptKa, f8pv- 
par, ESpiOnv (idpyxOny Epic), iSpuréos. 

te-wat (fie-, cp. Lat. in-vi-tus) strive : usu. in comp., as wap-teuar beg. The forms 
are like those from the mid. of inu: send (cp. 778), Bpic aor. éeiodunv and 
eloduny. 

tew (for oeo(e)d-w, cp. sedeo) seat, usu. sit, mid. tfoua: sit, classic only in pres. and 
imperf, Mainly Jonic and poetic. See xaGitw, kabifopat, the usual forms in 
prose. See also opar, ka@qpar sit. By-form ifdww seat, place. (III.) 

tnpr (ceon-w:) send: tow, Ka, 2 aor. elrov, etc., eka, elpar, dOnv, joropar, 
érés, éréos (except pres. all forms in comp. in prose). For inflection and syn- 
opsis, see 777 ff, 

ixvéopat (ix-) come, in Prose usu. ‘ad uxvéopat: ad-ifopar, 2 aor. dd-ikdpny, 
ap-typar. Uncomp. ixvotpevos suitable (rare). The simple forms lxvéopac, 
Youas, ixduny are poetic. Connected forms are poctic tkw (imperf. fkoy, aor. 
tov) and ixdvw, only pres. and imperf. (Epic and Tragic). (IV.) 

fAd-cKo-par (iha-) propitiate: iAdcopar, thacdpny, Ade Onv (489 e). Epic aor. 
thacodunv, Epic pres. also lAdouar. (V.) 

frye (idy-, iha- for ot-cdAn-, g-oXa-) am propitious: pres. imper. tne or fAaée, 
pert. tinxa. Mid. thapar propitiate. Epic. 

Drrw (Prrowar) voll: tka. See elhéw and efdw. (I]I or IV.) 

tudeow (ivavr-) lash: ipac(o)a Epic. IIT.) 

tuelpw (iuep-) and ipelpoua: destre: ipecpduny Epic, tuép@yvy Hdt., iueprds. Poetic 
and Ion. (III) 

trrapac fly: (725, 726 a): see wéropan. 

toaut : Doric for of8a know < logs (or teats), toart, toauer, toare, toavri, part. tous. 

toxw liken (= fixt-oxw) : see éfoxw. 

Yornpe (orn-, ora-) set, place: othow shall set, trtyoa set, caused to stand, 
2 aor. tery stood, 1 perf. tornxa stand (= ce-ornxa), plup. etorhxn stood 
(érrixn, rare, 444 _D), 2 perf. éorarov stand (417), perf. mid. érrapar rare, 
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fut. perf. éorftw shall stand (754 a, 1958), aor. pass. éorddnv was set, v. a 
orarés, -réos, For the intlection sec 416, for dialectal forms of present see 
747 'D. ff. Epic 1 aor. 3 pl. gcragay and éornoav, 2 aor. 8 pl. foray (inf. 
orhpevar), 2 perf. inf. €ordyer and écrdpuevat, part. éorads and éoreds, Iterat. 
imperf. toracke, 2 aor. ordoke (495 a). 819. 

laxvaivw Cicxvar-) make dry or lean: -xvavd (-obuat), tex viva Aesch. (544 a, 
toxvqva Ion., also Att. ?), loxvdvOqr Hippoer., -cxavréos Aristotle. III.) 

texw (for s-a(e)x-w), have, hold: see ta. 


xad- (xade-) in Hom. xecaday depriving, xexadjow shall deprive. Not the same 
as xad-(ijdw). Kxexadduny withdrew may be from ydfw. 

Kabalpw (kaGap-) puriyy : Kabapd, tkdOnoa (and éxdfapa ?), kendGaonar, exaddpOny, 
xaaptéos Hippoer. (III) 

xabéfopat: see Efopar. 

xaleiSw sleep: see cid. 

Kdenpar: see 790. 

KaGife set, sit : imperf. éxdOitov (450), fut. xabie (539), aor. exdGioa orkadion, Mid. 
Ka@lfopar sid: exabitopny, KaLicopar (521), &kadieduqv. Hom. has imperf. 
xdO.fov OY kaitoy, aor. cadetoa and kdOica, Hdt. xareioa. See tfw, Lopar. (1V.) 

kal-pupae excel ; perf, céxaruar (xexaduéves Pind.).. Poetic. (IV.) 

kalyw (Kav-, Kov-) kill: xavO, 2 aor. Exavov, 2 perf. cékova (kara-kexovbres Ken.). 
Poetic. (IIL) - 

kato (for xaiew from xap-tw ; Kaw, xag-, xat-) and ka@w (uncontracted, 306) 
burn, often w. év, xard: katow, tkavea, -Kékauke, kékaupal, exatdny, -Kavlh- 
woul, -Kavtés. 2 a0r. exna Epic, poetic (part. «Aas Epic, xéas Att.), 2 aor. 
pass. éxdny burned (intrans.) Epic and Jon. The mss. show kalw in tragedy, 
Thuc., and in Xen. usu., xéw in Aristoph., Isocr., Plato. 520. III.) 

Kadéw (xade-, edy-) call: Kaka (539 a), exddera, KékAnka, KéxAnpor am called 
(opt. 711 ¢), exAnony, tut. pass. KAnOAoopar (KaAotpat S. HL. 971), fut. perf. 
kekAqoopa. shall bear the name, «dyrds, -téos. Acolic pres. céAnu, Epic 
inf. kodfwevar; fut. carkéw Hom., xadéow Aristotle, aor. éxdreooa Hom. 
Iterative xahéecxoy, xahéoxero. Epic pres. xi-xhy-oKw. 

KaAbT-Tw (kadv6-) cover Cin prose usu. in comp. w. dd, év, etc.) : Kadinfa, 
&kdduba, kexdrAuppar, exarkihOnv, kadumrds, cuy-cadutréos poetic. (I.) 

KGp-ve (kay, Kun-) labor, am weary or sick: Kapoipar (806), 2 aor. Ekapov, 
Kékpnka, Gro-kpytéos. Epic 2 aor. subj. also sexduw, 2 aor. mid. éxayduny, 
2 perf. part. xexunds. IV.) 

Kdpr-re (kapm-) bend: Képalo, éxopiba, Kekappat, EkdphOyv, Kapards. (II.) 

KxaTyyopéw accuse: regular. For augment, see 453. 

xagd-e- pant, in Epic 2 perf. part. cexagnos. 

xeddy-vip.: see oxeSavvap. 

wet-pat lic: xelropa. See 791. 

xelpa (Kep-, Kap-) shear : kepa, exerpa, kékappat, dtro-Kapréos Comic, Epic aor, txepoa 
(544 b), aor, pass. éxép@nv Pind., 2 aor. pass. éxdpyv (Hdt.) prob. Att. (IIL) 

xelw split: Epic xetwy & 425. : 

xelo and xéw wish to lig down. Epic. Cp. xetpar. 

Kerasew POUT: KEAad}aw, xeddSyoa, By-form Hom, xedddw in pres. part. Epic 
and Lyric. 
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Kedevo command : Keedow, éxéheuora, xexéAevka, kexeAcvepat (489 c), ekecedo Oy, 
Trapa-Kedevetds, Sta-Kedevorréos. 

céd\dw (Kerd-) land: kéhow (536), exedoa. Poetic = Att. oxéAdo. (III) 

kédouat (KEA-, KEdE-, KA-) Command : KeAjoopa., exehnoduny, 2 aor. éxexdouny (448 D., 
549 D.). Poetic = Att, kedebo. 

kevréw (xevt-, kevre-, 485) goad : xevrhow, éxévrnoa, kexévrnuat Hippoer., éxevr jOnv 
late Att., cvy-xerrnfjooua: Hdt., xeorés Hom., aor. inf. xévoac Hom. for 
xevroat. Poetic and New Ion. 

kepay-vope and Kepar-wbw (kepa~, Kpa-) mix: éxépaca, kéxpapar, éxpadnv and éxepd- 
ory (489 g), xpiréos. Ton. are expnoa (exéparca poetic), xéxpnuar, expyhOny. 

. By-forms xepdw and xepatw, and xipynu and cipydw. (1V.) 

_KepBalva (Kepd-, Kepde-, xepSav-) gain: KepSavd, éxépSiva (544 a), mpoc-KexépSyka. 
Hat. has fut. cepdjoouar, aor. éxépdnva and éxépdnoa (523 h). (IIL. IV.) 

KevOw (xevd-, xv0-) hide: xetow, txevoa, Epic 2 aor. @xvfov and redupl. 2 aor. 
in subj. xexdOw, 2 perf. xéxevda as pres. (in Trag. also am hidden, and so xeviOw 
in trag.). Epic by-form xev@évw. Poetic. 

Kndw (xnd-, Knde-, xa5-) distress ; Kndjow, exndnoa, 2 perf. xéxnda as pres., sorrow. 
Poetic. Mid. «Sona. am concerned: xexadtjoouat Hom., éxndeoduny Aesch. 

Kypirre (xnpix-) proclaim: knpbkw (147 c), éxqputa, ét-neehptxa, Keeqpiypat, 
exnpvxoqy, fut. pass. knpdxOqoopar and (Eur.) xnpétoya: (809). (III.) 

Kiy-x-dvw (Kex-, xixe-), Epic xiydvw, come upon, reach, find: kxnoouae (806), 
2aor. exixov, Epic éxynoduny, d-xixnros. Hom. has 2 aor. pass. éxlyny as 
intrans.: xexjw (mss. -clw), Kixelny, xixfvar and xixquevat, xexels and (mid.) 
Kixjuevos. These forms may come from a pres. xéxnu (688), but they all 
have aoristic force. Poetic. (IV.) 

kS-yyui: see oxeSdvvypr. (IV.) 

xi-vipae move myself. Pres. and imperf. Epic. Att. xtvée. (IV) 

kip-vnjut and xipyvdw Epic: see kepavvopr. 

KkLxpy-ee (Cxpn-, xpa-) lend: Expyora, Kéxpnea, Kéxpynpar. Fut. xpyow Hdt., 
probably also Att. Mid. borrow: éypyoapny. 

wadtw (Kdayy-, khay-, 510) resound, clang: kddytw, exdayta, 2 aor, Exdayor, 
2 perf. kéeAayya as pres., fut. perf. xexAdyfopar as fut, shall seream (681, 
806). Epic 2 perf. xexdpyorres (557 D. 2, 700 D.). By-form krayydrw. 
Mainly poetic. (IIT.) 

kale weep (for kdacpw from xAac-1w: KNav-, KAaF~, KAaL-, KAGLE-), kkdw in prose 
(not contracted, 520): KAatiow or KAaHow (KAatoopat shell suffer for it), 
tkAavea. Poetic are xAavoofua: (540), Kéxhavpar, xéxrAauopor, KAauTds, 
KAauardés (2). The uss. have xralw fl Xen. usu., xAdw in Aristoph. (IIT) 

KvAdo break, in prose w. dud, dad, él, card, pds, ovv: ~kKAaca (488 a), -KéKha- 
opar (489 6), -ekAdoOny, dva-Krachjooua: Aristotle. 

KAcio shut (Older Att. wAqw): Krelow and krAyo, txrXaoa and tkAqea, ao- 
ké&kAgKa, KékAetar and KékAqpat (KékActopat has some support), éxAeloOnv | 
and &Ayo8qv (489 €), xAerrés and KAqeTés. xAniv is Ion. 

KAén-to (Kder-, KNow-) steal: KAabo (Jess often KAdfopar), eAraba, Kécdoda, Ké- 
kAeppat, 2 aor. pass. ékAdany, KAewrds, -Téog. 1 aor. pass. ékAépFnv Ion. and 
poetic. (IL) 

wrgtw celebrate in song: KXfow, Ehgoa (Dor, éxddiga from xhet{w). Poetic. 
612. (IIT) 
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Khtve (KAt-y-) bend, usu. comp. w. xard: -KAwd, exAtva, cécccca late, KéeAupor 
(491), 2 aor. pass. -ecAlvqv, 2 fut. pass. -KAuwyoropar, 1 aor. pass. éxXlqv 
poetic, éxAlOqv Epic, poetic, dro-«diréos Avistotle. (IHL) : 

wiw hear: imperf. %«Aver is an old 2 aor. from an assumed pres. xchedw ; 2 aor. 
imper,, without thematic vowel, «0% and (Epic) «éxué ; perf. xéxAvxa rare ; 
part. cAdpevos as adj. famous = kdurds. Poetic. 

kvalw scrateh, usu. comp. W. did: -xvalow Eur., -éxvaroa, -Kéevarka, -Kéxvorrpar 
(489 ©), -exvaloOyy, -Kvarc8yoropar. 

¥kvdw (KVO) scrape (Kva-, kvy-) (On pres. contraction kvfs, kvi, etc. see 394, 641) 
often comp. w. card: xvjow Hippoer., tvqca, -Kécvyrpar (489 c), -exvfrOyy. 
Cp. kvate. 

kothatva (xot-av-) hollow: Kowkavd, exoiAdva (544 a), xexolhacum (489 h) and 
éxotkdvOny Hippoer. (IIL IV.) 

Kopl{e (xopid-) care for: Kopi, exdpioa, KekopiKa, KeKdpiopar (usu. mid.), éKo- 
pir Oyy, KoprrOqropar, kopirtéos. (IIT.) ; 

Kém-tTw (xor-) cut, usu. in comp. in prose: Képo, tkowa, -Kékoda (did, ef, ody, 
etc.), Kékoppar, 2 aor. pass. -exdayv (dad, wep!), 2 fut. pass. -Komfropar, fut. 
perf. -Kexéipopat, xomrés. Hom. has 2 perf. part. xexoras. (IL) 

kopév-vus (xope- for xopes-) satiate: fut. copéw Hom., xopéow Hadt., aor, éxdpeca 
poetic, 2 perf. part. xexopyws satisfied Epic, perf. mid. cexdperua: (489 0) Xen., 
cexdpyua: Ion., poetic, aor. pass. éxepésOnv poetic (489 g) d-xdpyros and 
a-xépe(o)ros insatiate, both poetic. Ion. and poetic, rare in prose. (IV.) 

xoptocw (xopvd-) arm with the helmet, arm: act, only pres. and imperf. Hom. 
aor. part. xepyerdguevos, perf. part. xexopyfuévos. Poetic, mostly Epic. (IIL) 

xoréw am angry: éxéreca (-dunr) and xexorqaés Epic. 

Kpatw (Kpay-, xpay-) ory out: 2 aor. expayov, 2 perf. xékpaya as pres. (imper. 
698, 704 e), fut. perf. as fut. kexp&fopar shall ery out (581, 806). By-form 
kpavydfe. (ITT.) : 

kpalyw Cxpay-) accomplish: xpavd, éxpava, perf. 3s, and pl. xékpayrat, expdvOny, 
kpavOjcoua, d-kpavros. Epic by-form xpaalow (xpdalvw 2): expiqva Céxpd- 
qua ?), perf. 3s, kexpdavrat, plup. Kexpdavro, aor. pass. éxpdardev Theocr., 
d-xpdavros. Poetic, (III.) 

Kpépa-par (xpeua-) hang, intrans,, used as pass. of kpepdvvdp., Pres. inflected as 
torapar (Subj. Kpépopar, opt. kpepaipyy, 749 b, 750 b), Kpepfooua. Cp. 
Kpluvgys and Kpepavvopr. ; 

Kpepdv-vope (xpepua-, 729) hang, trans.: kpep@, expesaca, expendotyy, kpeparrds. 
Mid. intrans. see kpépapar. Fut. xpeudow Comic poets, xpeudw Epic, (IV.) 

xpitw (xpex- or xpvy-) creak: 2 aor, Epic xplxe (vy. 1. xplye), 2 perf. xékptya 
Aristoph. (IIL) 

kplu-vnys (xpip-vy-, kpiu-va-) often miswritten xpyurnu, hang, trans., rare in act. 
Mid. xpipraua: am suspended = kpépopar, Poetic. (IV.) 

xptvw (kpi-»-) judge : kpw&, expiva, Kékptka (491), Kéxpupar, expiOny (expivdny Epic, 
491), KpiOhoropar (kprvodzas rarely pass., 809), kprtéos, xperéds poetic. (IIT.) 

Kpodw beat: Kpotow, expoura, -KéKpouka, -Kékpovpat and -Kéxpovrpat (489 g), 
-expotcOny, xpovorréos. 

Kpon-ro (kpup-) hide: kpope (prose w. awd, card), Expupa, kékpuppar (prose 
w. db), ExpidhOnv, kpumrds, xpurréos poctic. Poetic 2 aor. pass. éxpd@ny is rare 
(Soph.), xexptyoua: Hippocr. (IL) 
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krdopar acquire: Kriropat, exrnrdpny, Kécrypat (442 nN.) possess (subj. kexrd- 
Pat, -f, -frat, 709 ; opt. kexryjpny, -fo, -fro, 711; doubtful are kexropny, -Go, 
-$ro); fut. perf. kextfropar skull possess (581) ; xthOnv pass. ; Krytés, -Téos, 
Aor. mid. é&rynodpyy usu. = have possessed. Lon, pert. mid, ixrquar (442 D.) 
and fut. perf. éxrjoopua: shall possess (both in Plato). 

krelvea (xrev-, KTov-, xTa-v-, 478, 480) ‘ill, in prose usually comp. w. dé, in 
poetry w. card; Gtro-Krelya: krevd, Ecretva, 2 perf. daw-ékrova. Jon. fut. 
krevéw (xravéw from xralvw). Poetic 2 aor. eeravoy and éxrav (551 D.) ; 
subj. xréwuev MBS. x 216, int. krdpevac, part. «rds; iid. dkrduny was killed 
(687). Epic aor. pass. éxrd@qv. In Att. prose &ro-Ovyorxw is generally used 
as the pass. Of Go-xre(vw. By-forms dao-xreivipr and do-nreviw (some- 
times written «relyriys, -bw, krivviyt, we, 733). (III) 

write found: kticw, ektica, %xricuac Pind., éericOnv, év-«riros poetic. Epic 
2 aor. mid. part. «rlwevos (ri-) as pass., founded. 12. (IIL) 

xruméw (xTum-, krure-, 485) sound : éxrérqoo, 2 aor. Exrvmoy Yom. (546 D). Poetic. 

KBdalyw (KUd-ay-) honor: éxddyva Epic. Hom. has also xtédvw and xtdidw. 
528h. (III. IV.) 

Kvéw (xu-, xue-, 485) am pregnant: tkinoa conceived, kekinka. Fut. xujow 
Hippocr., aor. pass. éx-exvy@yx Aristotle. Mid. bring forth. Connected 
forms are xcéw (usu. poetic) : extoa impregnaicd Aesch. (xtcauévn being preg- 
nant), caus. cuicxw impregnate and conceive, kvickopar conceive. 

xvAlv8o and KvAw8éw, later KuAtw, roll: &vAtoa, kata-KexiAtopar (489 c), éxv- 
AtoOnv, eK-KvAicOjcopar, KUAIoTds. From éxidoa (= éxvdwdoa) the pres. 
xvaiwo was formed. Connected is cadcvddopac. 

ku-vé-w (ku-) kiss: xvvjoouae (?), éxvoa. Poetic. mpoo-Kwéw render homage to: 
Tpoc-KuvyiTo, Tpog-eKivyra (mpoo-éxuoa poetic). CIV.) 

kim-rw (Kup-, Cp. KiBda; OY Kvd-, cp. Kudds) stoop: ava-Kiyouar (806), exufa, 
kéxtga. If the verb-stem is xi¢- the vis long in all forms. (II.) 

kupéw (kup-, kupe-, 485) meet, happen is regular (poetic and Ion.). xtpw («up-) = 
cupéw is mainly poetic: «épow (586), gxvpoa. (III.) 

cwoxbo (500, 1. a) lament: xwxdow Aesch., kwkicouac (806) Aristopl., éxwxica 
poetic. 

Kodtw hinder : regular, but (rare) fut. mid. kwAToropar as pass. (808) T. 1. 142. 


Aa-y-y-Gve (Aax-, Anx-) obtain by lot: AmFowar (806), 2 aor. EAaxov, 2 perf. 
eAnxa (445), etAnypar, AqxOnv, Annréos. Ion. fut. Adgouas, Ion. 2 perf. 
AAoyxa (also poetic). Hom. 2 aor, 2\daxov (redupl. Adda xov made partaker). 
dv.) 

Ad fouae and Adiyuas (Epic and Ion.) = AapPave. 

Aa-p-B-dve (AaB-, AnB-) take: Afpouas (806), 2 aor. AaPov, Anda (445), elAnp- 
Pa, EXPO, AnhOjcopar, Anwrds, -téos. Fut. Aduyouar (better Adwouas) 
Ion., \avoGuae Doric ; 2 aor. inf. AeAoBéo@ar Hom. ; perf. AeAdByKa (AaPe-) 
Ion. and Doric ; perf. mid. AéAnupar poetic, eAaupae Ion. ; aor. pass. éAdupény 
Ton., éddgOnv Doric; v. a. xara-Aaurréos Hdt. (1V.) 

Adprre shine: Adpo, appa, 2 perf. rare poetic. 

da-v-0-dvw (Aad-, AnO-) escape the notice of, lie hid: Mow, 2 aor. abov, 2 perf. 
A&Anéa as pres., ¥. a. &-Aacros poetic. Mid. in prose usu. émi-AavOdvopar 
forget (AavOdvopa: poetic, rare in prose; A#Gouae poetic): em-Ahoopar, 2 aor. 
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ér-chabopny, perf. mid. er-Adyopar. Tom. has 2 aor, Aédafoy caused to 
forget and dera@bunry forgot (448 D.), perf. mid. AAacpar. NeAqooua is 
poetic. By-forms are Aj@w, -oat, chiefly poetic: ZAnoa poetic; and Ayddvw 
eause to forget Wipic, poetic. (1V.) 

Adw-rw (Aaf- or hag-) lap, lick: pres. late: ék-Adipopat Aristoph., é-rapa 
Aristoph., AdAaga Avistoph. Fut. Ado Hom. (II) 

hdoxw, for dak-onw, 526 A (Aax-, AaKe-) speak: Aaxhoopat (806), 2 aor. Zraxor 
(€ddxnoa rare), 2 perf. as pres. NéAnxa Epic = Aéddua Tragic (part. deddxvia 
Epic), 2 aor. mid. \eAacbuny Epic. Poetic verb. By-forms émi-Anxéw Epic, 
had tw Tragic. (V.) 

Adw see: only part. \dwy and imperf. Ade. Epic. 

*\dw (AG) wish (Aa-, Ag-): contr. Ags, AW, inf. A¥v. Doric verb, Also 
retw. Cp, 394. 

Aéyw say: A€w, Ocha, peri. lpyxa (see under elow), AéAcypar, EA€xOny, fut. pass. 
AexEFoopar, fut. perf. AeAefopar, Aexréos, -7ds poetic. Fut. mid. A€fouar as 
pass. is poetic (809). Sia-Aéyopar discuss: Sia-Afopar and StaAexPyoopar 
(812), Si-etreypar, St-edexOqv (di-edéyny Aristotle), Sta-Aexréos. 

Aéyw collect, count, usu. in comp. w. é or cv: -éEw, -AcEa, 2 perf. -efdoxa 
(445), -efNeypar and -Aédheypat, 2 aor. pass. -edéyny (-AgxOqy rare in Att.), 
fut. perf. -Aeyfoopar, -AeKTéos, AexTés poetic. 2 aor, mid, ééypny 1 335. 

Aeitrw (Aevr-, Aour-, Acr-, 477 a) leave, often in comp. w. dx, card, ows, etc. : 
Aetbw, 2 aor. EAvmov, 2 perf. AéAoura have left, have fatled. dAeiwopar mid. 
remain, pass. am left, am inferior: hédeppor, AelhOnv, fut. pass. AehOy- 
-gopat, fut. perf. Aeretpouor, Acuwréos. Fut. mid. Aehpopar is rarely pass. 
(809). 2aor. mid. éd:wéunv in prose only in comp. (as pass. A 693). By-form 
kata-Aiprave. On the inflection of the 2 aor. see 384. 

Aerrivy (Newruy-) thin: edéwriva, \ederrvepar (489 hy), Aerriveny. (IIL) 

Adww (Aerw-, haw-) pecl, usu. Comp. W. d7d, éx: -hdba, ~Aepa, AAappar (inscr.), 
-eAaryy. 

Aebw stone to death, usu. comp. w. card in proge: -Aetow, -Aevora, -edebor nv 
(489 e€), -AevorBfjoropat. 

rex- lay to rest (ep. Aéx-0s bed) : Néomar, Erefa (€retdunv went to rest, imper. 
rdteo, 542 D.), 2 aor. athematic forms (688) Zdcxro went to rest, imper. A¢to 
for dex-o0, inf. kara-héy Oar for -heyoGar, part. kaTa-Aéypevos. Epic. 

AHOw: see AavOdve. 

Acdalouat (ha- for Aao-, 624 a) desire eagerly only pres. and imperf.; with 
perf. AeNinua: Cua-). Epic. Cp. ddw. (IIL) 

Aocouat rarely Alropar (Ait) supplicate: é\dwayny Epic, 2 aor. ékréunqy Epic, 
mwodv-\NoTos. Poetic, rare in prose. (III.) 

Aixpdw (and Aixpdtw) lick: perf. part. Aekixuéres Hesiod. Usually poetic. 

hodw (= hogew) wash: odooopat, édoe(o)oa, -dunv. Epic. See Aotw. 

Aobw wash loses v before a short vowel and then contracts (308 a): Aobw, doves, 
Aover, AodpEv, Aodre, Actor, EXouv, Aotcopat (Aovow late), Erovea, AEoupat, 
@-Aovtos. Hom. has Aéw, Aodw: Aodecouat, Aodea $217, Neooa (-a70), Hippoer, 
éhovdgy. 

Mualyw (Atuar-) abuse: usu. Dpalvepas as act.: Mpavotpar, ATpnvapny, Aedy- 
papa: (usu. mid. 489 hb), édudvOyr Tragic. (IIT. ) 

Nw (Av-, AD-) Loose. Adiorw, Evora, MAvKG, AeLvpat, EDOqy, AvEAropat, AeATropat, 
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Avtds, -téos. Inflection p. 114. On2 aor. mid. Epic érvuqy as pass., see 688. 
On perf, opt. \eAbr0, see 711 D. : 


palvea (uar-, wnr-) madden, act. usu. poetic: Eunva, pépnva am mad. Mid. 
palvopa: rage: pavotua: Hdt., 2 aor. pass, éavyv. (III.) 

patopat (for pa(o)-soya, 624 a) deshie, strive: pdoooual, gua(o)oduny, éxl-paoros. 
Epic. Connected are Acol. pdoya: (uarar, opt. pro, imper. pGso) and 
pamudw, Epic, poetic. (IL) | 

pa-v--dve (ua6-, wabe-) learn: pabhcopar (806), 2 aor. gpabov, pepabnka, poby- 
v65, -réos. Hom. has 2 aor. upador (429 a, D.). (IV.) 

papalva (vapar) cause to wither: epapiiva, duapdvény Hom. (IIL) 

pdp-vapar (wap-va-) fight: only in pres. and imperf., subj. udprwua (749 b), 
imper. pdpyac. Poetic. (IV.) 

pdpr-re (uapm-) seize: pdpyw, Enapya, 2 aor. Euapmov (?) and redupl. pépaproy (?) 
Epic, 2 perf. uduapra Epic. Poetic. (1I.) 

pdtre (uay-) knead: pago, tpoga, pepaya, pepaypor, 2 aor. pass. éudyny (mpoo- 
eudxOnv Soph.). (III.) 

paxopat (uax-, vaxe-) fight: payotpar (539 b), epaxerdpyy, pepaxnpar, paxetéos, 
Pres. Hom. payéopas (part. waxeovpevos and paxedueros, fut. Hom. paxjoouar 
(-€ccopa: P) and paxdouar, Hdt payroouae ; aor. Epic euayer(o)duny (v. 1. 
-nodunv), Hdt. duaxecduny; Vv. a. waxn7és Hom., é-udxeros Aesch. 

péSw and pedéw rule (485 a). Epic and poetic. puédona: am concerned about. 

pedi-cna make drunk: épébvoa. pebickopar get drunk, tpebicOny got drunk 
(489 e). (V.) 

pebte am drunk: only pres. and imperf. ; other tensesfrom the pass. of peOtoka. 

pely-vope (yery-, mey-) mia (often written uiyvou:), also peryviw, and less com. 
plo-yo (626 c): pelEm, peta, péperypar, épelxOny, dva-perx Oyoopar rare, 2 aor. 
pass. éutynv, petkrds, -réos. ‘The forms with e are restored on the authority 
ofinscr. Epic 2 fut. pass. wcyqoouat, Epic 2 aor. mid. Euxro (Enero ?), 
poetic fut. perf. weueltoua, (IV.) 

pelpopar (HEp-s for cyep-, uop-, uap-) obtain part in: 2 perf. Zuuope (442 D.) has a 
share in. Epic. clpapros it is fated (from ce-cpuap-ra:, 445 a). (IIL.) 

péddw (uedr-, wedre-) intend, augments w. e, rarely w. 7 (430): peAAjow, éped- 
Anca, peAyTéos. 

péhw (ped-, nedre-) care for, concern poetic : pedtow poetic, uedkjoouae Epic, 2 perf. 
péunra Epic, peuédnua: as pres. poetic (Epic udu-S-Aerar, 180 D.), euerndnvy 
poetic. Impersonal: péde it isa care, pedhoe, epédnoe, pepeAnne, pednréos. 
Prose émt-péAopat or ért-peAdopas care for (the latter form is far more com. 
on Att. inser. after 380 B.c.): émt-pedjoopar, éri-pepeAnpat, en-cperyOyy, 
éaru-peAnT Eos. : 

pépova (pev-, wov-, wa-) desire: 2 perf. as pres. ; sing. wéuovas, -ove; otherwise 
pi-forms (705), as uéuaroy (573), uéuauer, -are, -dior, imper. peudtw, part. 
pepads and peudiws, peuavia, inf. wenovévas Hdt. Epic, poetic. 

péphopar blame: péprponor, Gpepbapyy, euéphOny rare in prose, peprrds. 

péve (uev-, peve-) remain: pevd, euerva, a (485 c), peverds, peveréos. By- 
form pl-u»-» Epic and poetic. 

uep-pnplto ponder, devise: dr-euepunpica Aristoph. +» Hepunpita Epic. Poetic. 
512, (IIL) : 
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phdouae devise: phoropat, eunrduny. Poetic. 

pnkdopar (unk-, pax-, 486 D.) bleat: pres. and imperf. not used; Hom. 2 aor, 
part. paxdy, 2 perf. part. penneds, pewaxvia, 2 plup. éudunuoy (557 D. 3). 

pnridw (unti-, 486 D., cp. wits) plan: also pyridopae and (Pind.) pyrloua: 
-igopat, -icdunv. Epic and Lyric. 

pratve (j0r-) stdin: pravd, épiava, peplacpat (489 hb), epudvdny, pravOAcopar, 
d-plavros poetic. (iI. ) 

Bepvy-oKe and pep oKw (pra~, 526 v) remind, mid. remember. Act. usu. dva- 
or tro-piuvyoKe (the simple is poetic except in pass.) : phew, -euvnoa, perf. 
Pépvnpor = pres. (442.N.) remember, éuvirlny (489 e) as mid. remembered, 
mentioned, fut. pass. = mid. pvyrd4yoropas shall remember, fut. perf. pepvioo- 
pat shall bear in mind (581), V. a. érupvnorios, d-uvagros Theocr, pépvqpar 
has subj. pepvGpar (709), opt. pepvapny (pepvepny doubtful, 711 b), imper. 
péuvnco (Hdt. vduveo), inf. pepvijobar, part. pepwnpévos. Fut. prjow (-onac), 
aor. éxvyca (-duny) are poetic. Epic prdoya: in Hom. durdevro, prwbpevos 
(643). (V.) 

pluyw remain: poetic for péve. 

ploye (for wi-(u)oyw, 526.¢) mix, pres. and imperf. See petyvapr. 

pite suck, Ion. wutéw, late éx-pufdw. Hom. éx-putjods squeezing out. 

pote (uvy-) grumble: gsuga,  (ITI.) 

PUKdopaL (uiK-, UIK-, wiKa-, 486) bellow: epiknodpyv, Hpic 2 aor. wixov (546 D.), 
Epic 2 perf. péuixa as pres. 

porte (uux-) wipe usu. comp, w. drd: <puga, -epepdypryv. (IIT.) 

pow shut the lips or eyes (5 late, uncertain in Att.) : ¢uvoa, péyvKa. 


valw (vag-ww, 624 a) dwell: tara caused to dwell, évaccdpny took up my abode 
and caused to dwell, évdcbny was settled or dwelt. Poetic. (IIL) 

vaiw (var-ju, 624 b) swim: vatov ¢ 222 (v. 1. vdov). (IiT.) 

vartw (vad-, vay-, 514 a, 515 b) compress: @vata Epic and Ion., vévacpar Aris- 
toph. (vévayua: Hippocr.), vaerés Aristoph. Mostly Ion, and poetic. (III.) 

vdw (var-w) flow ouly in pres. Epic. Cp. valw swim. 

*rdw (vB) spin (va-, vy-, 304): pres. vijs, vii, vdeo, inf. viv, part. vav, fut. vice, 
aor. tvnra, aor. pass. éviOnv. 

veuéw (verxe- for verxeo-; Cp. 76 vetkos strife) chide, usu. vecxelw in Hom. : veckéow, 

' évelxes(o)a. Epic (also Hdt.). (HI.) 

velpea (veid-, vip-, 477; better form than vider) snows, covers with snow: Kat- 
évenpe. Pass. velderar. 

vépw (veu-, veue-) distribute, mid. also go to pasture: veya, tvapa, Sra-vevénnna, 
vevéunpar, evenhOnv, Sia-vepyréos. 

véopat (vec-) go, come, only in pres. and imperf.: usu. in fut. sense. Mainly 
poetic. Cp. vicowar, 541. 

vebw nod: -veboopor w. dvd or card (806), Evevora, vévevka, Hom. has fut. vedow 
and xara-vevoopa. 

véw (veu-, ver-, vu-, originally cvev-, etc.) swim, often comp. w. dud, &: vevrotpar 
Xen. (540, 806), -éveura, -vévevka, vevotéos. Cp. vhxopae. 

véw heap wp, pres. in comp. and only in Hdt. (Att. usu. has xée): &qca, 

_ vévapay (véynoua:? 489 2), vyrés Hom. Epic vnéw. 
vifw (vB-, vey-, 509a) wash, in Att. usu. comp. w. dad, dF: -vhbopa (vlyw poetic), 
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vipa, -vévippor, -erigOny Hippocr., é-vr7os Hom. = dv-ané-verros. virrw is 
late, vimrowac Hom. § (IIT.) 

vicozat go or will go: from m-v(e)e-wopat, cp. vdc-ros return. Often printed vic- 
couar (mss, often have velooua.). Poetic. (III.) 

voéw think, perceive, regular in Att. Mid. vootpo. usu. in comp., fut. Sia-vofcro- 
par (rare) and S1a-vonOycopat (812). Ion. contracts oy to w in évwoa, révwxa, 
vévwpar. 

vopite believe: vopid (539 e), évopira, vevopika, vevdpiorpat, evopleOny, voprrlh- 
ropa, voptorréos. 512. III.) 


talvw (Eav-) scratch: Eave, tEqva, Eanpar late Att., £acuae Hippocr. IIT.) 

téw (te- for fer-) scrape: Eerpar (489d). Epic are tfeca and féooa, terrds. 

Enpatve (Enpav-) dry: Enpavd, &ypiva, ejpacpar (489 h), énpdvdnv. Ion. dé7- 
pyva, late €Ejpaypat. (1V.) 

téw polish: €voa, €iclnyv (489 c), ttvcuae Aristotle, tvorés Hat. 


dSorTwopéw travel: regular, but observe ddo.rembpynxa for G8ourdpynxa. See 453. 
SSoroke make a way: Tegular, but Sdoweronpuéros in Xen. for ddoroumpdros. 453. 
édu- am angry: in Hom. aor. ddve(o)dunv, perf. d5dducra: as pres. (489 d). 

btw (5-, dfe-) smell: atfhrw, S{yora. Hippocr. éfésw and Sera, Epic plup. 
655e as imperf., Aeolic bcdw. (JIT.) 

oye open: otfw, Géa, ofxGels Pind, Poetic, as is also ofyvtus. In prose dv-olyw 
and dv-olyvupt, g.v. The older form is éefyw, found in Hom. aor. deka 
(ass. Giéa). Hom. has also dé¢yvbpnv (dery- ?). 

ol$a (oid-) : see /6- and 704. . 

olSo swell: dEnca, @iyxa. By-form olBéivee poetic. 

olxripw (olkrep-, 620. ili) pity: @ripa. olkrelpw is a late spelling. (IIT.) 

olpdto lament : olpdfopar (806) ; dputa, ofuwyuor (?) Eur., gud xOny poetic. 512, 

(iI.) 

olvox ofw and -xoedw Hom. pour wine: imperf. olvoxse, probe: (€proxde, A 3, is 
incorrect for éfotv-), otvoxoyre, ofvoxofoar. Epic and Lyric, and in Xen, 

otopar (ol-, ole-) think : 1 pers. in prose usu. olpav: imperf. gpny (rarely dépynv), 
olfjropar, BAOnv, olntéos. Epic éiw, diw, and ofw, dtouar (500. 2. D.), dioduny, 
aicOnv (489 e). olpat is probably a perfect (634). 

olow: shall bear. See hépw. 

olxopar (olx-, ofxe-, ofxo-, 486) am gone as perf. (1886): olyfoopas, ofxwxa 
postic and Ion. (some mss. dywxa), wap-gyxnra (2) KB 262. ofxwxa is probably 
due to Att. redupl. Ion. -olynpor is doubtful. : 

dKAAw (dxeA-) run ashore: dada. Cp. céddv. (IIT.) 

ode O-dvw (dco O-) slip, also Si-odicGalvw: 2 aor. SdcoAoy Ion., poetic ; d-wAle Onca 

adloOnxa Hippocr. (édoGe-). (1V.) 

B-die destroy, ruin, lose, for 6)-vi-y. (6A-, dde-, 6do-) also -oAAvwW, in prose 
usu. comp. w. dd, also w. did or e&: -ohkd (539 D), ~drAcoa, -oddrAcKa Rave 
ruined, 2 perf. ¢dwra am ruined. Fut. 6¢o(o)w Epic, 6ddew rare in com- 
edy, é\éw Hdt. Mid. ddusas perish > -ododpar, 2 aor. -wddpny, part. droueros 
ruinous (odd- Epic). By-form édé&w Epic, poetic. (IV.) 

dd-oddLw (ddodvy-) shout, rare in prose: OAoAVEopat (806), OdAdAvEa. (III. ) 

Srhoptpopat (ddopup-) bewail: ddroppotpar, dropipdpnv, ddropipdyy made to 
lament Thuc. 3. 78, (IIL) 
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Sp-vopr (du-, duo-, 486) and opviw swear: Spotpar (806) for duocouat, dpore, 
Opdpoxa, opdpopar and dpdporpar (489 g), dpsdnv and dpdotny, dpocdyro- 
Po, dtr-dporos. (1V.) 

budpy-viue (duopy-) wipe, usu. cop. w. éf in poetry : -oudptw, duopta, opdpyvu- 
par: -opdp£opar, -opopEdpyy, -apdpxOyqv. (1V.) 

Ovi-vn-pt (r7y-, dva~; for dy-ovy-we, but the redupl. has no regard for the 0) bene- 
Jit: ovire, Svyoa, 2 aor. mid. dviyny received benefit (opt. dvaipnv), dvanv, 
dy-dvyros. 2 aor. mid. imper. dryco Hom., w. part. dvyyeros Hom.; 1 aor, mid. 

. dvduny is late. 

8vo-uat (dvo-, 725) insult: pres. and imperf. like dldouar, opt. bvorreo Hom. ; dxdo- 
copat, dvoo(o)dunv, aor. pass. subj. xav-ovocdgs Hdt. (489 e), dvords Pind., 
évoorés Hom. d&vato P 25 may be imperf. of a by-form dvapas. 

dfive (dvr) sharpen, in prose wap-of¥ve provoke: -ofwa, Sfbva, ~bkvppar, 
-wfiveny. (III.) 

ém- in fut. dpouat, perf. mid. dupa, aor. pass. ShOnv, wept-omrdos. See épde. 

érvlw (drv-) take to wife (later éqiw): értcw Aristoph. Epic, poetic. (IIL) 

Spd (opa- for fopa-) see: imperf. ESpov (434), fut. dfpopar 806 (Sper 2 8.), 2 aor. 
el8ov (23- for ¢:d-), 1 perf. Spake (443) and édpaxa (plup. émpdkn), édpipar 
and dppat, SfOnv, dpdjcopar, dpards, wept-orréos. Acolic donut, Epic épéw 


(643), New Ion. dpéw. Imperf. wpwr Hdt., fut. éx-dpoua in Hom. = shall . 


look on, éri-bpouae shall choose, aor. mid. éx-whdyny saw Pind, érewyduny 
chose Plato, 2 perf. 'rwra poetic, Ion. See ié- and éx-. (VI) 
_ Spyaivw (dpyar-) am angry: Spyava (544 a) made angry. Tragic. 523h, (III) 

opyitw enrage: e€-opyd, Spyica, dSpyocpar, dpyicdyy, dpyrOyoopar, opyurréos. 
512, 815, (III.) 

épéyw reach Epic, poetic, dpéy-vipz. Epic (only ‘part. dpeyvis): dpétw, SpeEa 
rare in prose. dpéyopar stretch myself, desire: SpéEopar rare in prose, dpetd- 
pyv but usu, dpéxOnv as mid., dpexrés Hom, Perf. Speyuar Hippocr., dpw- 
peyuat (8 pl. épwpdxara: I 834, plup. épwpdyaro A 26). By-form édpryrdepar: 
dpvyviPqy. 

dbp-vie (dp-) raise, rouse: dpow (536), wea, 2 aor. trans. and intrans. Spopor Epic 
(448 D.), 2 perf. dpwpa as mid, have roused myself, am roused. Mid. bpvupa 
rise, rush: fut. dpoSvar Hom., 2 aor. dpéunv (Epic are dpro, imper. époo, dpseo 
(542 D.) and Spoev, inf. sofa, part. dpwevos), perf. dpdpeuat Hom. Poetic. (IV.) 

apirrw (spvx-) dig, often comp. w. did, card : -opv&w, Spuga, -opdpvya, opdpvypar 
(Gpvypar?), apbxOny, -opuxdyoopar, 2 fut. pass. -opuxqoopa. Aristoph., 
opuxtos. Mid. aor. dpréduny caused to dig Hdt. (III.) 

dorhpatvopar (doppar-, doppe-) smell: dohphropar, 2 aor. dodpdpyy, doppdvogr 
late Com. and Hippocr. Hat. has dogpduny. 530. (III. IV.) 

droriiv lament: drorttoua: (806), drérvéa. 512. (IY1.) 

olpéw make water: tobpovy, oiphropat (8068), tv-codpyoe, év-coipyka. New Ion. 
has odp- for Att. dovp- (as odpjén» Hippocr.). 

otrdiw wound: obrdcu, obraca, obtacpat. Epic and Tragic. 512. (ITI.) 

ottdw wound : otrnoa, 2 aor. (u:-form) 8 8. ofra 551 D., 634, 688 (ind. odrdperae 
and odrduer), 2 aor. mid. obrdyevos as pass., dmodraros. Epic and Tragic. 

ddethw (Sded-, dperde-) OWES ShaAtorw, deiAnoa, 2 aor. Sedov in wishes, would 
that! dbeldkyxa, aor. pass. part. ddedndets. Hom. usu. has é¢éddw, the 
Acolic'form. (III.) 
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bpérdw (dper- 519 a) increase: aor. opt. é~éddrdcce Hom. Poetic, mainly Epic. 
CII.) 

opr-tox-dva (dPA-, d@dre-, OGA-tcK-, 530): owe, am guilty, incur a penalty : 
dpAjow, Sbryra (rare and suspected), 2 aor. dpdov, ShdAnaa, SpAnpar. 
For 2 aor. éprezv, d¢day uss. often have épdrev and Sdruwy, as if from sprw, 
alate present. (IV. V.) 


aralLw (maib-, mavy-) sport: trawa, méraika, wéracpar, maoréos. Att. fut. 
prob. ralcopzac (806). matoduar in Xen. S. 9. 2 is used by a Syracusan. 

aralw (mat-, Tase-) strike: watow and watjow Aristoph., ératoa, brep-rémratka ; 
for éralcéyy Aesch. (489 e), Ait. usu. has éwAjyny, a8 wérAnypat for réraixa, 

wokalw wrestle: éréhaura, ératalodny Hur. (489 e), raralow Epic, duc-mddac- 
oros Aesch. 

mddndw Crad-) shake, brandish: %rnda, réradwa. Hom. has 2 aor. redupl. 
du-rerakdy and 2 aor. mid. (@)radro. Epic and poetic. IIT.) 

wdouat (ra-) acguire, become master = xtdopar; pres. not used: rdécopar, éra- 
cduny, réwapor. Doric verb, used in poetry and in Xen. Distinguish réco- 
pat, érdoduny from waréopat eat. 

trapa-vopéw transgress the law augments, wap-evop- rather than rap-yvop- though 
the latter has support (T. 3. 67. 5), perf. wapa-vevdunka. See 454. 

rrap-orvéw insult (as a drunken man): érap-dvovv, érap-dvyca, mewap-svtka, 
érap-ovniny (best ms. rapyrAAny D. 22. 03). See 454. 

mdoxw suffer (revb-, rovd-, ra6-) for r(e)y6-cxw (36 b, 526d): welropar (806) 
for wev6-coua, 2 aor. tradov, 2 perf. wérovéa (Hom. rérocte or rétacée 578, 
705 and fem. part. reraévia) ; Doric rémocxa. (V. VI.) 

wardoow strike: pres. and imperf. Epic (for which Att. has timre and ralw), 
wardte, émarata, x-rerdraypa: Hom. (Att. wéwAnypar), érardxOny late 
(Att. ardqynv). (ITT) 

watéopat (rar-, ware-) eat, taste + wicopa: (?) Aesch., érao(c)duny Hom., plup. 
werdoyuny How., &-racros Hom. Mainly Epic, also New Ion. 

marro (rar-, 515 a) sprinkle: usu. in comp. w. éy, él, card: waow, ¢raca, 
-mdeOnv, waeréos, Hom. has only pres. and imperf. Often in comedy. (III.) 

twatw stop, cause to cease: mabew, travea, réravKa, Téravpat, ératOny, ravdy- 
copat, fut. perf. mematocopar (581), G&-maveros, maveréos. Mid. watopar 
cease: Tavcopar, éravedyqv. In Hdt. mss. have ératény and éravcOnr. 

ae(Ow (arec6-, ro.d-, 7i-) persuade : welorw, traca, wéraika, 2 perf. wéro8a trust, 
néreopat, dreloOnv, tac8icopat, murtés, maotéos, Mid. meOopar believe, 
obey: welropar, 2 aor. erifoy and émifdunv poetic; redupl. 2 aor. mémifov 
Epic, 448 D. (werléw, -orus); 2 plup. 1 pl. ewérifuer (573) for éremolbaper ; 
2 perf. imper. réreio@ Aesch. Eum. 699 (rémic0?). From mife- come 
Hom. miéjow shail obey, rem Ojew shall persuade, mOjoas trusting. 

rewvadw (reva-, Tevy-) hunger (for contraction in pres. see 394, 641) : wewhce, 
érelvynca, weraivyka. Inf. pres. reevjuevo. Hom. 

melpw (mep-, wap-) pierce, Epic in pres.: éreipa, wéwapyar, 2 aor. pass. dv-erdpny 
Hat. Ton. and poetic. III.) 

mekt-é-w (arex-, mext-e-, 485) comb, shear = Epic pres. welkw: %refa Theocr., 
éretédunv Hom., éréyény Aristoph, For comb Att. usu. has xrevifo, Ealvo; 
for shear Kelpw. 
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meddgw (rédas near) bring near, approach: mehdow and Att. redS (538), érédaca 
(Epic also éréddooa, and mid. éredacduny), wérdnuat Epic, éreddcdny Epic 
(érddény in tragedy), 2a0r. mid. érAjuqy approached Epic (688), v. a. rhaorés. 
Poetic and Ion. Kindred are weddw (weha-, wha-) poetic, re\dOw and mrabw 
dramatic, rfvayacand ridvdw Epic. Prose rAnovd{w (ep. rAnolov). 512. (III.) 

mého and wéropar (aed-, wr-) am (orig. turn, move myself) : Frehov and eredduny, 
2 aor, dade, Zrdero, -wAbuevos. Poetic. 

wéurw (reur-, Tour-) send: wéprabo, Erepapa, 2 perf. wéropda, wémeppar, erénpOqv, 
weppOjoopal, mepards, mepmrréos, 

meraive (wera) make suft or ripe: éréntive, (544 a), érerav0nv, weravOqropat; 
perf. inf. werdv6a: Aristotle, III.) 

memopeiy OF memapety show : See mop-. 

rérputasc tf is fated : see rop-. 

mepalve(repay-, cp. wépas end) accomplish: mwepava, éwépava, wemépaopar (489 h), 
érepavOnv, &-répavros, Sia-mepavréos. III.) 

mépSopor (repd-, wops-, waps-) = Lat. pedo: &ro-rapSforopat, 2 aor. dr-érapBov, 
2 perf. wéropsa. 

wépOw (aep6-, mpad-) sack, destroy: mépow, erepoa, 2 aor. erpaboy, ad érpabbunv 
(as pass.). Inf. wép0a: for repé-cOar (688). mépoopuaris pass.in Hom. Poetic 
for prose wop8éw, 

mép-vyue sell, mid. wépvapac: fut. repdw, aor. émepdo(o)a, perf. mid. part. rerepy- 
pévos. Poetic, mainly Epic, for madéwo or dmobiSopo. Akin to meptw (cp. 
mépav) yo over, cross (mepdaw, etc.) ; cp. werpicxw. (IV.) 

' wérapa: fly: see méropar. - 

meray-vipe (mera-, rra-, 729) and reravviw (rare) expand, in prose usu, comp. w. 
dvd: -mer& (539), -erérara, -rérrapa.. Fut. éemerdow Eur., perf. mid. reré- 
ragpo. poetic (489 g), aor. pass. rerdoGny Hom, (489 e). By-forms: poetic 
airynye and mirrdw (only pres. and inyperf.). (1V.) 

wéropat (mer-, mwere-, mr-) fly, in prose usu. comp. w, dvd, e€: -aThoopa 
(Aristoph. also werjoouar), 2 aor. -errépny. Kindred is poetic mérayat: 
2 aor, €rryy (poetic) and éwrdpny, inflected like émpiduny (érrdéuny is often 
changed to érréunv), 687. Poetic forms are wordouas and woréopuar (rerérn- 
Hat, rot Hony, worntés); mutdovatis Epic. Yrrapyas is late. 

wétt@ (wer-, ter-, 513 a) cook: whbo, treba, wéreppat, érépOny, werrds. (IIL) 

wevOouar (revd-, wvd-) learn, poetic for muvOdvopar. 

mépvor slew: see dev-. 2 

wiy-vipe (rny-, ray-) Jiz, make fast: mito, trnfa, 2 perf. rérnya am jiced, 
2 aor. pass. érdynv intrans., 2 fut. pass. wayfoopa. Epic 2 aor. 3 8, car- 
érnxto stuck (athematic, 786 D.), ernéduny poetic and Ion., érpxyany and 
ankrés poetic. myyriw rare (Hdt., Xen.). rnyviro (Plato, Ph, 118 a) pres. 
opt. for ryyrv--ro (some mss. rnyrtorro) ; ep. 819. (IV.) 

anddw leap, often comp. w. dvd, eds, é&, él: -rnS4oopar (806), -ertinoa, -rerHdnna. 

wiaivw (riav-) faiien: miavG, évidva, kata-memtacpar (489 h). Mostly poetic 
andIon. (IV.) 

aO-vype, wid-vapar, wid-vdw, approach : see werdgw.- 

ml-p-wAn-pe (dy-, wra-, 741; w. uw inserted) 722. In prose comp. w. éy (727) : 
tp-wAjow, ev-erhynoa, g-werAnka, ép-wérAqopa: (489), éverryoOny, ep- 
mAnTOR Copa, e-rAnoréos. 2 aor. mid. athematic ¢éx\jyny (poetic): 
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adjro and tAjvro Epic, év-érAnro Aristoph., opt. éu-rAyjunv Aristoph., imper. 
Zurdnco Aristoph. By-forms: miymddvona: Hom., 1d9w am full poetic 
(2 pert. rérdnGa) except in wAfPovea dyopd, wAnPiw abound, wrnfbvouat 
Aesch., Anpdw. 

wi-p-mpy-u (mpn-, Tpa-, W. » inserted) burn. In prose usu. comp. w. év (cp. 
727): -xpiow, ~rpyoa, -rérpypar, -erphobnv (489 e). Hdt. has éu-rémpyopat, 
and éu-mpijoouar (as pass.) or éu-remphoopna (6.9). mémpnopo: Hat., Aristotle. 
By-form éu-rp}ée Hom, 

mivt-oxw (mivv-) make wise: érivvcca. Poetic. (V.) 

ative (m-, wo-, re-) drink often comp. w. éf or card: fut. wtopar 806 (usu. ¢ after 
Hoin., 541) and (rarely) mopar, 2 aor. émov 548 a (imper. wi6:, 687), wéroxa, 
-réropat, -erdOnv, -re0jooj.a1, tords, moréos, mestds poetic. Acolic mar. 
529. (IV. VL) 

went-cxw (mi-) give to drink: wicw, %rica. Poetic and New Ion. Cp. atve. 
819. (V.) 

wi-mpa-oxw (mpa-) sell, pres. rare = Att. modo, GrobtSopnar: wémpaxa, mémpipar, 
empaOny, fut. perf. wenpacopat, mpards, -tréos, In Att. wadjow, drobdcopat, 
G&reSspnv are used for fut. and aor. (V.) 

at-mrw (rer-, rr-, 36, mrw-) fall for mem(e)r-w: werodpar (540 c, 806), 2 aor. 
ewerov (540 0), wérraxa. Fut. recdopa: Jon., 2 aor, érerow Doric and Aeolie, 
2 perf. part. rexrés Soph., werryds and werreds Hom, 

whr-vyye and mit-vdw spread out: poetic for werdvytpe. (IV.) 

wlr-ve fall: poetic for wtmra. (1V.) 

what (wrayy-, 510) cause to wander: erdayéa. Mid. rrdfouae wander: mrayto- 
pat, erddyx On» wandered, rharyxrés, Poetic. (II1.) 

wddébu: dramatic for reddf{w, wAyordto. 

wAdtrw (wrar-, 515 a) mould, form: trkaca, wémdar par, ewrdcOny, wAactés. 
Fut. dvaamddow Jon. (IIL) 

awhéxw (whex-, Thox-, whak-) weave, braid: tardeta, wérheypor, érhexOnv rare, 
2 aor. pass. -ewAGKny (év, c¥v), 2 perf. éu-rérdoxa Hippoer., probably Att., and 
éu-wérdhexa Hippocr., fut. pass. éu-rrex@joopae Aesch., rhexréds Aesch. 

awhéw (wheu-, wref-, Trv-, 503, 607) sail (on the contraction see 897): mAed- 
copa, Or mAevrotpar (540, 806), ewdevora, wéwAerka, mémAevrpar (489 d), 
mreveréos. érdevcOny ig late. Epic is also wAelw, Ion. and poetic mhow: 
wrédcopat, érruca, 2 aor. Edw (Epic, 688), réwAwxa, whords, Att. by-form 
Tr Cor 

TAATTY (wAny-, Thay-) strike, in prose often comp. w. éé, érl, card: -wAhge, 
-érhnia, 2 perf. wéwAnya, mémAnypat, 2 aor. pass. éwdtyqv, but in comp. 
always -erkdynv (2, card), 2 fut. pass. rAnyjoopar and éx-mAayfropat, fut. 
perf. rewAhgopar, kata-rAnkréos. 2 aor. redupl. (é)rér\yyov Hom., mid. re- 
mhiyero Hom., érdpxonv poetic and rare, -erApyn»y Hom. Thue. 4. 125 has 
éx-mdyyrue bar (rdyyrijs). In pres., imperf., fut., and aor. act. Att. uses 
tumre, waiw for the simple verb, but allows the compounds éxmjrrw, émt- 
mdjrrw. In the perf. and pass. the simple verb is used. (IIL) 

whiive (rhvy-) wash: mova, ewddva, wewdvpat (491), érAvOnv Ion. (prob. also 
Att.), wAvréos, wAuTés Jon. Fut. mid. éx-aAvvotpar as pass. (808). (III) 

Try sail: see wAdw. 

Tvéw( rrev-, rEF-, WH-, 503, 607) breathe, blow, often comp. w. dvd, év, é&, él, ody: 
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mvevootpat (540) and -rvetoopar (806), ervevoa, -rémvevka. Epic also mvelw. 
From dva-mréw take breath: 2 aor. imper. éu-rvve K 222. See mvi-. 

mvtyo (rviy-, mwy-) choke, usu. comp. w, dad; -rvigw (147 c), -érviga, mérviypar, 
-errvlyny, -rvyfoopat. 

mvu- to be vigorous in mind or in body: Epic forms du-mviro, dp-rvbéqy (v. 1. 
-rvivOnv), rérvipar am wise, wervipévos wise, plup. rérvioo. Often referred 
to mréw or mivdoKw. 

motte desire, miss: wo8qow or wodéropat (806), erd@yoa or éréQera (488 b). 
All other forms are late. 

mwovéw labour, in early Greek rovéowac: regular, but rovésw and éréveca in mss. of 
Hippoer.; Doric wovdw. 

mop- (and mpw-) give, allot: 2 aor. Yropoy poetic, 2 aor. inf. remopety (in some 
MSS. Tewapelv) Pind. to show, perf. pass. rérpwrat it is fated, 7 wempwpéry 
(aica) fate. Poetic. 

apitte (rpay-) do: mptifw, %rpits, 2 perf. wémpaxa (prob. late) have done, 
wimpaya have fared (well or ill) and also have done, wémpdypar, érpdySnv, 
fut. pass. rp&yOhoopar, fut. perf. rerpakopar, mpaxréos. Fut. mid. rpatopar 
is rarely pass. (809). lon. rpyocw, rpjtw, ete. (III.) 

mpivve (xpaiv-) soothe: émptiiva, érpadvOnv. (III.) 

toérw am conspicuous: mpévw poetic. Impersonal wrpémer, arpéer, exrperpe. 

mp.a- buy, only 2 aor. mid. érpidpyy (p. 188). Other tenses from @véopat. 

tote saw: trptoa, wémptopat (489 c), erpicOyy, 

mpotocouor (rpotk-, ep. mpolE gift): pres. in stmple only in Archilochus: fut. 
xera-rpolfoua: Aristoph. (Ion. xarampotfouat). (IIL) 

nraiw stumble: wralow, trratoa, érrarka, G-TTatoTos. 

mrdp-vupar (rrap-) snecze: 2 aor. émrapov ; 1 aor. €rrapa and 2 aor, pass, émrdpyy 
Aristotle. (IV.) 

mrnoowe (rryk-, Trax-) cower: trtnta, trrnxa ; 2 aor. part. cara-rraxdy Aesch. 
From ara- Hom, has 2 aor. dual xara-rrjryny (688) and 2 perf. part. rerryds. 
Ion. and poetic also mrdéocw (mrwx-). (III) 

aritrw (rric-) pound: trrica Hdt., wept-érticpar Aristoph., mrepi-errfa@ny late 
Att. (489 ¢). Not found in classic prose. (III.) 

arigow (aTvx-) fold usu. comp, in prose w. dvd, mepi: -mrdgw, -érruta, 
-rrvypat, -ertdx9nv, 2 aor. pass. -er7dyny Hippocr., wrv«rés lon. (IIL) 

arte (rru-, rTi-) spit: xat-éruca, Kard-rrveros. Hippocr. has rricw, érriabyy. 

av-v-B-dvopar (revg-, rv-) learn, inguire: weboopor (for mevécouat), revooSuar 
A. Prom. 990, 2 aor. érv@épnv, méwucpat, wevoréos, dvd-rveros Hom. Hom. 
has 2 aor. opt. redupl. rerv@o:ro. mevOouaris poetic. (IV.) 


palyw (pa-, par-, 523 bh, perhaps for pai-mw) sprinkle: pavd, Eppaiva, Eppacpa, 
(489 h), éppdvéyv. Apparently from pad- come Epic aor. gpagea, Epic perf. 
éppddara: and plup. éppébaro, Pert. Zppavta: Aesch. Ion., poetic, (II. IV.) 

palw strike: palow, Eppaia, éppalabny (480). Fut. mid. as pass, dra-ppaloestar 
Q 355. Poetic, mainly Epic. 

par-re(pad-) stitch : dro-ppdjw, epparba, Eppapar, 2 a0r. pass. eppdday, pars, (IT.) 

pdrrw (pay-) throw down (late pres. for dpdtre): Evp-pdge, tppata. (IIT.) 

péfe (¢pey-ww, 511) do: pétw, epeta (less often ppefa), aor. pass. part. pexéels, 
d-pextos. Poetic. Cp. égpdw. (IIL) 
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péw (fev-, peg-, bu-, and pue-) jiow (on the contraction in Att. see 397) : puyropac 
806 (2 fut. pass. as act.; pedooua: rare in Att.), tppdny (2 aor. ; pass. as act. ; 
Zppevoa rare in Att.), éppoyka, furés and fevoréos poetic. fevooSuar Aristotle. 

py- stem of elpyka, elpnpar, tppyOny, pnOyoropar, cipyoopar. See efpw. 

bhy-vipe (pny-, for ceay-, pwy-, pay-) break, in prose mostly in comp. w, dvd, did : 
-pitw, tppyfa, 2 perf. ~€ppwya am broken, 2 aor. pass. éppayny, 2 fut. pass. 
-payicopas ; -éppyyuae and -epp}x ny Ion., byxtdés Hom. (1V.) 

piyéw (pty-, plye-, 485) shudder: piyjow, epptynca and piynoa, 2 pert. eppiya as 
pres. Chiefly poetic. 

fiyéw shiver. On the contraction in the pres. see 398: plydow, éppiywoa, 

btrrw (pir-, prv-) and fim-r-do (485 d) throw: Ato, Epptiba, 2 pert. eppida, 
Eppippar, epptdOnv, 2 aor. pass. eopldny, fut. pass. Garo-pptpOyropat, piarés 
Soph. (IL) 

fodéw sup up: podtce and podhropar (806), éppdpyca. 

pbouar (Epic also pvopuar, rare in Att.) for ¢ptouar, defend: pboopa:, éppicdunr, 
and pucduny O 29, purés. Athematic forms are %p(p)iro, 3 pl. piaro, plc Gae. 
See %ptua:. Chiefly poetic. 

puréw soil: Epic perf. part. pepurwpévos (442 b. D.). Cp. purdw am dirty. 

pdr-riju (pw-) strengthen: érppwca, Eppa. (imper. éppwaco farewell, part. 
éppwpévos strong), éppdoOnv (489 €), &-ppworos. (IV.) 


calvw (cav-) fawn upon: tonva. Poetic, prob, also in prose. (III.) 

calpw (onp-, cap-) sweep: 2 perf. céenpa grin: éonpa Soph. (IIL) 

carrito (cadmyy-) sound the trumpet : toddmvyéa (also éodaméa ?). (IIT) 

cabw (Cp. cafos safe) save: cadcu, éodwoa, éoadyy. Epic and poetic (but not 
Att.). Epic pres. subj. oéys, c6y, c6wo1, which editors change to ca@s (cds, 
‘caols, cogs), ca@ (ody, caot, cop), cadcr (cdwoi, c6wor). For cdw pres. imper. 
and 3s. imperf. editors usu. read cdov (= ao-e), but some derive the form 
from Aeolic cdwu. Cp. rgte. 

cdrre (cay-) pack, load: tcaga, céraypar, III.) 

caw sift: trnoa, céonouar. Newlon. Here belong perf. @rrnua: and Siarrée 
Att. for da-codw. 

oPév-vipst (oPe- for oPeo-, 528 £. n. 1) extinguish, usu. comp. w. dmé or card: 
oPécu, to fea, to Byka intraus. have gone out, éoPécOnv (489 c), 2 aor. pass. 
éoByy intrans. went out (415, 7564), cByropar, 2c Becza: Aristotle, 819. (1V.) 

céBw revere, usu. géBopar: aor. pass. as act. to€hOyv, cerrés Aesch. 

celw shake: ceiow, treira, cloaca, céoaorpat (489 c), ireicbqv, ccords. 

cebw (cev-, ov-) urge, drive on, wid. rush: Eooeva (543 a. D.) and ceda, éroupar 
as pres. hasten, éo(c)d0yr rushed, 2 aor, mid... és(c)dunv rushed (écovo, 
%couro OY cto, cbmevos, 688), éri-cavros Aesch. Mostly poetic, esp. tragic. 
Here belongs da-eoava (or da-éroova) he isgone in Xen. Probably from coéo- 
pat (eos, gobs motion), or from eéopar, come dramatic cofyas (Doric cGuac), 
gobeGe (ind. and imper.), codrrat, ood, covc@w. For cedras (S. Trach. 645), 
often regarded as from a form cedua, coGrac may be read. ‘ 

onpaive (onuar-, CD. chua sign) show: onpavd, doqunva (éorpava not good Att. 
though in mss. of Xen.), cerqpacpar (480 h), éonparvOny, ém-cnavejropar, 
d-ojuarros Hom., éri-cnuavréos Aristotle. (HT.) : 

ochre (on-, car-) cause to rot: 2 perf. r€onma ain rotten, 2 aor. pass. todayy 
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rotted as intrans., 2 fut. pass. Kara-camfoopar. ome Acsch., cdonupa Aris-- 
totle, cyrrés Aristotle. 814. 

stydo am silent; ctyhocopat (806), éotyqoa, certynxa, cectynpar, éotynOnv, 
otynPfjcopnas, fut. perf. certyhropat, ciynréos poetic. 

ctvopae (orm) injure, very rare in Att. prose: civjooua: (?) Hippoer., eotvduny 
Hdt. (u.) 

cwnrdw aim silent: cvomiropat (806), toubaqra, cerdaqKka, eoromqOqv, crwrn- 
OAropar, cwwryTéos. 

oKarre (cxad-) dig, often comp. w. card: oxtipu, ~cxaa, 2 perf. -Erxada, 
torkappar, 2 aor. pass. -eckddyy. (II) : 

oKedav-vop. (oxeda-), rarely cxeBavvde, scatter, often comp. w. dwé, ded, xard: 
-7KebO (539 c), -ernédacra, toxacpar (489 c), doxeddoOnv, cxeSarrds. Fut. 
oxeddow poetic. By-forms: Epic ceddvipr: éxédacca, exeddoOyv ; mainly poetic 
and Jon. oxtd-rype and oxfd-vapoe; poetic and Ion. xtd-vqpe and xld-vagar. (IV.) 

oxékhw (oKedr-, oKAn-) dry up. pres. late, Epic aor. Zoxndka (oxad-; as if from 
oxddrw) made dry, 2 aov. intrans. da-éoxrny (687) Aristoph., gcxAyxa am 
dried up Ion. and Doric. (ITIL) ; 

oxét-ropat (cxer-) view: ondpopar, éoxepapyy, eoneppat (sometimes pass.), 
fut. perf. éoxépopat, pass. cxerréog, For pres. and imperf. (Hpic, poetic, and 
New Ion.) Att. gen. uses cxomd, éoxérovv, cxoTotpat, éoxowotpyy. Aor. 
pass. érxégOnv Hippocr. (II) 

oKyt-Te (oxy-) prop, gen. comp. Ww, érl in prose: -cKy po, -éony pa, <onnpepat, 
-oKAbdoynyv. By-form cxturrw Pind., Hippocr. (II.) 

oKl5-vype (oKtd-v-, oxid-va-) oKld-vapyar scatter: mainly poetic for cxebdvvype. (IV.) 

cKoTéw view: good Att. uses only pres. and imperf. act. and mid., other tenses 
are supplied from oxérropor. oxorpow, etc., are post-classical. 

oKdr-rw (cKwr-) jeer: rxdponar (806), trxaa, eoxnapOyy. (I1.) 

¥oudw (opa) smear (oua-, opy-, 394, 641) Ion., Comic: pres. opis, opf, epijrar, 
etc., trpunoa, éopnoduny Hdt. By-form cujxw chiefly Ion.: goynéa, :- 
eonAxXOny (2) Aristoph., ved-cuyxros Hom. 

coduat hasten: see cevw. 

omdw (ora~ for orac-) draw, often w. dvd, dé, did, card: -omdow (488 a), 
fomaca, dv-éomaxa, tomurpa, -erndobyy, bra-crabijropat, derl-cracros 
Soph., dvre-owacréos Hippocr. 

omeipw (orep-, crap-) sow: omepd, tomeipa, Eoreppar, “2 aor. pass. éomdpny, 
omaprés Soph. (IIT.) 

omévia pour Kdation, omévdouar make a treaty: Kata-cTelerw (for omevd-cw 
100), tomeva, torercpar. 

omovidlw am eager: crovddcopat (806), éorodSaca, érrovSaka, éorotSac pat. 
crovdaerds, -réos. 512. (IIL) 

ordiw (cray-) drop: trata, év-éoraypac, en-eoTax ony, orakrés. Fut. craow late, 
orageipa: Theocr. Jon. and poetic, rare in prose. (III.) : 

crelBw (oreB-) tread, usu. only pres. and imperf.: xat-éoreupa, creemtés. Poetic. 
From ortfe-, or from a by-form oriBdw, comes éo7!Byuac Soph. 

otelyw (oTex-, OTLX-) GO: Tepi-éoreta, 2 aor. ZoTcxor. Poetic, Ion. 

orAhw (oTer-, srad-) send, in prose often comp. w. dé or érl: oredd poetic, 
érrevha, doradka, toradpar, 2 aor. pass. terédyy, -cradyoopar. (III) 

orevdte (orevay-) groan, often comp. w. dvd: -crerdtw poetic, éorévata, oreva- 
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«rés and -réos poetic. By-forms: Epic and poetic crevdyw, Epic orevaxiftw, 
poetic crovaxéw, mainly Epic and poetic orévw. 

orépyw (orepy-, cropy-) love: oréptw, trrepfa, 2 perf. Zoropya Hdt., rrepuréos, 
arepxrés Soph. : 

otepéw (usu. &tro-orrepéw in prose) deprive: erepnre, terépyra, -eorépyka, érrépy- 
par, éorephOnv. Aor. dorépeca Epic, 2 aor. pass. éotdpqy poetic. Pres. mid. 
&ro-rrepotpat sometimes = am deprived of; erepiropar may be fut. mid. or 
pass. (809). Connected forms : orepiokw deprive (rare in pres. except in mid.) 
and arépopar have been deprived of, am without w. perf. force, 528, 1887. 

orev- in orelros, otedvrat, otedro affirm, pledge one’s sei, threaten. Poetic, 
inainly Epic. 

oritw (orey-) prick: artigo, totuypar. orga Hat., etextds Soph. (III.) 

orép-vipt (oTop-, oTope-) spread out, in prose often w. card, wapd, obv, drd 
(in prose usu. otpdvvipr): mapa-ctopS Aristoph., éorépeca, car-ecropécOny 
Hippocr. (489 e). Fut. eropéow in late poetry (croper® Theocr.). (1V.) 

otpépw (orped-, oTpop~-, otpad-) turn, often in comp. in prose w. dvd, dd, 
did, etc.: -orpépw, Ertpepa, rrpappat, éorpéhOynv (in prose only orpehOd, 
otpedieis), usu. 2 aor. pass. as intrans. éotpddyy, dva-ctpadjroper, oTpe- 
atés. Prose has xat-corpepapnv. 2 perf. dv-orpoda trans, is doubtful 
(Comic), aor. pass. éerpddbyv Doric, Ion. 

orpay-vipe (orpw-) spread oul: two-ctpdow, ~orpwoo Tragic, Hdt., toTpopar, 
orpwrbs poetic. Cp. rrépviu. (IV.) 

atuyéw (orvy-, oTvye-, 485) hate: doriynoa (Zorvéa Hom. made hateful), 2 aor. 
xar-érruyov Epic (646 D.), dr-ecriynxa Hadt., doruypeny, fut. mid. crvyjcopar 
as pass. (808), otvynrés. Ion. and poetic. 

orupedt{w (ctupedcy-) dash: éorvdédita. Mostly Epie and Hippocr. III.) 

ciplrtw (cipeyy-) pipe, whistle: éotpiga. By-form cipitw. (IIL) 

ctpw (cvp-) draw, in comp. in prose esp. w. did, did, éwl: -otpa, -réorvpKa, 
-céovppat and -cvpréos Aristotle. (ILI) 

chddrw (cgar-) trip up, deceive: ehadrd, todnda, erhadrpar, 2 aor. pass. 
tr parny, eparqoopar. (LII.) 

ehdtta (sday-) slay, often in comp. w. dr6, card: oddte, trpata, erpaypar, 
2 aor. pass. -erddynv, -rpayjoropat, dopdx nv Ion., poetic, c@axrds poetic. 
By-forin c@dfw (so always in Trag.). 516. (IIL) 

oxalw cut open, let go: amro-rydra, toxara Trag. (érxardpny Comic), éoxdcOny 
Hippocr. From cxde comes imperf. éryov Aristoph. 512. (IIL) 

oxebety: see Xa. 

adte (cw and cw-, os safe), later rdfw, seve; many forms come from cabw : 
céow (from cadcw) and cad (Att. inser.), trwora (from écdwra w. recessive 
acc.) and trea (Att. inscr.), cfrwxa (from *cecdwxa) and cérwna (?), Térw- 
par rare (from *cecdwyar) and odcorpar (uss. céowopar), éraOqv (from éraw- 
Onv), ToPhoopat, cworéos (MSS. cwordos). By-forms: Epic cdw (cp. ods) and 
cadw (cp. cdos), g.v. 512, (CEIT.) 


vary- seize: 2 aor. part. reraydy Hom. Cp. Lat. tango. 

ta-véw (for ry-vuw, 85); cp. telvw froin rev-) stretch, mid, rd-vupae (734): Tavtw 
(689 D.) and -ravéow (?), erdvua(o)a, rerdvvcpuat, (489 ¢), eranoOny; Tut. 
pass. raviccoua: Lyric. Poetic, rare in New Jon. (IV.) 
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Taparre (rapax-) disturb: tapdtw, érapata, rerdpaypar, érapdxOnvy, rapdtopar as 
pass. (808). Epic 2 perf. intrans. rérpyya am disturbed. Cp. Opéra. (III.) 

Tarte (ray-) arrange: ratw, erafa, 2 perf. réraxa, téraypat, ray Ony, ér-ra- 
xOqoopar, fut. perf. rerafopat, 2 aor. pass, érd-yny (?) Eur., taxtds, -téos. (III. ) 

rap- (for dag-, 125 g; cp. rd@os and Sdufos) astonish: 2 aor. eragoy poetic, 
2 perf. ré@nra am astonished Epic, Ion., plup. éreO4rea. 

réyyo wets réyéw, ereyia, éréyyOnr. Rare in prose. 

teive (rev, ra- from ry-, 35 b) stretch, in prose usu. comp. W. dvd, dé, bid, 
e, wapd, mpd, elc.; tevd, -éreva, -téraxa, Térapat, -eTdbyv, -rabjcopar, 
-tatéos, rards Aristotle. Cp. ravdw and tirativw, (III.) 

Tekpalpopar (rexuap-) judge, infer: texpapodpar, érexpynpdpyv, texpaptés Comic, 
rexuapTéos Hippocr. Poetic rexpalpw limit, show: éréxunpa. (IIL) 

tedéw (rede- for Tehes-; Cp. 7d réhos Cnd) finish: teAG, erédeca, reredcxa, TeTAEr pat 
(489 c), éreddoOqyv, ért-tedeortéos, Fut. redéow rare in prose, dro-redec Ojo opict 
Aristotle. Epic also reAelw. 

Té&Xkw (Ted-, Tad-) accomplish: #reika Pind. adva-téAdkw cause to rise, rise: 
av-érerda ; év-réAdopar (é-7éAkw poetic) command: ev-eraddpyy, év-rétad- 
por; éreré\d\w enjoin, rise poetic: ér-érecha 5 éw-ava-réhdw usu. rise, poetic 
and Ion. (III.) : 

rep- (in tu-) find : Epic redupl, 2 aor. érerpov and rérpor. 

tép-ve (ree, Tap, THN-) Cub: Tey, 2 aor. Erepov, -TéTHHKA (dvd, dvd), TéTHNpAL, 
érpyOyv, fut. perf. -terpiropar (ard, é), tTpyréos. rdéurw Doric and Epic. 
réw Epic, 2 aor. ¢rayev, Doric, lon., and poetic, rynéjsoua: Aristotle, 
rpnrés poetic, Aristotle. Cp. also ru#yw. (IV.) . 

tépnw (Tepr-, Tapr-, Team-) amuse: Tépipw, Etepipa, éréppOnv (rare in prose) 
amused myself. Hom. 2 aor. mid. érapréuny and redupl. rerapréuny, Hom. 
aor. pass. érdp@nv and 2 aor. pass, érdpmny (subj. rparnouev; MSS. Taprelo- 
wey), All aor. forms in Hom. with a have the older meaning satisfy, satiate. 

repoaivw (repo-av-, cp. torreo from torsco) dry: réponva trans. Epic. (III. IV.) 

répsopar become dry. Mainly Epic. 2 aor. pass. érépony as intrans. became dry. 

rerayarv: See Tay-. 

rerinuac Hom, perf. : see rie-. 

réTHov: Bee TEL-, 

te-tpaiv-@ (rerpay-, and rep-, Tpy-) bore: érérpava and erpyoa, térpypor. Fut. 
dia-rerpavéw Hdt., aor. erérpyva Epic. By-form ropéw, g.v. Late presents 
rhrpn-a, Ti-rpd-w. (ITI. 1V.) 

Tevxw (revx-, TUX-, TUK-) prepare, make (poetic) : revéw, Erevta, 2 aor. TérvKoy 
Hom., 2 aor, mid. rervxduny Hom. (as if from *revew), 2 perf. rérevxa as 
pass. in rerevxds made M 423, réruypac often in Hom. = am (3 pl. reredxaras 
and plup. éreredxaro Hom.), fut. perf. rerevéouac Hom., aor. pass. érbx any 
Hom. (érevx@yv Hippocr.), v. a. ruerés Hon. Hom. rérvyyar and érdy ony 
often mean happen, hit (ep. rerdx nea, €rvyor from tvyxéve). By-form re-rv- 
grouat Epic. 

vi here! take! in Hom., often referred to ra- (cp. teivw, tenco), is prob. the 
instrumental case of the demonstr. stem ro-. It was however regarded as a 
verb, and the pl. rijre formed by Sophron. 

THKw (THK-, Tax-) melt: tho, Urnga, 2 perf. rérgxa am melted, 2 aor. pass. as 
intrans, érdkny melted, ryxrés. Aor. pass. érqyO8nv was melted rare, 
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ree-, in Hom. 2 perf. rerenws troubled, dual mid. rerinodoy are troubled, mid. 
part, rerenpévos. 

Tl-On-pt (0n-, Oe-) place, put: BAcw, eyka (inflection 755), 2 aor. €erov, etc. 
(756), réOyxa. (762), rélepar (but usu. instead ketpor, 767), ereOqv, Te ropar, 
Oerds, -téos. For inflection see 416, for synopsis 419, for dialectal forms 747 ff. 

therw (for ri-rex-w; Tex-, Tox-) beget, bring forth: réopar (806), 2 aor. erexov, 
2 perf. réroxa. Fut. réfw poetic, rexojuae rare and poetic, aor. pass, éréyOqy 
poetic (late). 

tithw (r-) pluck ! rN, erida, rérApat, er Oqv. Mostly poetic. (IIL). 

tivdcow swing: often w. did: ruvdtw (-rivdEouau reflex. or pass.), érlvata, rer lvay~ 
pas, erivdxOnu. Mostly poetic. (IIL) 

tle (re, Te) pay, expiate, often comp. w. dad, é&: mid. (poetic) take payment, 
avenge: velow, trea, téreka, -Térecpo, (489 ¢), -erelcOqv, Gsro-Tecréos 
(Hom. d-rires unpaid). The spelling with e: is introduced on the authority of 
inscriptions; the ass. have riow, etc. Hom. has rivw from *rlyew, also riw. 
Poetic and Ion, Connected is rel-vumar (mss. 7i-) avenge myself: Teloopar, 
érewduny (rare in Att. prose). Cp. rle. (1V.) 

Teralyw (Tiray-, te. rar-redupl.) stretch: érlrqnva Hom. Cp. relva. (IIL.) 

Te-Tpb-oKw (Tpw~) Wound: Tpdew (W. Kard in prose), érpwca, Térpapat, érpwOny, 
rpwdjropat (Tpdcoue. as pass. M 66), rpwrés Hom. Epic rpdw is rare. (V.) 

tlw and riw (relw ?) honour: rtow, erica (xpo-rioas 8, Ant. 22), rériuar, d-riros. 
Mainly Epic. In the pres. Att. has % Hom. tort Cp. tivo. 

Tha-, TAy-, Tara~ endure: rrAjoouar (806), érddacoa Epic, 2 aor. %rdny (687), 
rérhnxa usu. aS pres., 2 perf. (athematic) rérdaper, etc. (705), TAnrds. 
Poetic, rare in prose, which uses roApdo. 

THe (TeNy-, THay-) Cut: Tunto, érunta, 2 aor, di-éruayor, 2 aor. pass. érudyyy. 
Poetic for tépve. ; 
ropes (rop-, Tope-, 485) pierce: rophow, and (redupl.) reropjcw utter in a piercing 

tone’ Axistopb., érépyca, 2 aor. @ropov. Cp. terpatvw. Mainly Epic. 
ror- hit, find in ér-érooce Pind. 
tpérw (Tper-, Tpom-, Tpam-), turn, mid. flee: tpebo, Erpepa, mid. Erpepapnv usu. 
put to flight, 2 aor. mid. érpawépny turned or fled (intrans. or reflex. ; rarely 
pass.), 2 perf. térpopa (and térpada ?, rare), Térpappar, erpépOny fled or was 
turned (rare in Att.), 2 aor. pass. érpdarny usu. intrans., rpertées, Teer bs 
Aristotle. In Att. érpardpny was gen. displaced by érpdarqv. rpdarw New 
Yon., Doric, 2 aor. érparov Epic and poetic, aor. pass. érpd¢@yrv Hom., Hdt, 
tpérw has six acrists. Cp. 554c¢, 595, 596. Hom. has also rparéw and rporéw. 

tptpa (rpep-, Tpop-, tpad-; for Aped-, etc., 125 g) support, nourish: Spipa, 
Wpefa, 2 perf. rérpopa, réBpappat, eBpéhOnv very rare in Att. prose, usu. 
2 aor, pass. érpddyy, rpapfoopar, Operréos. Fut. mid. Spépopar often pass. 
(808). zpdgdw Doric, 2 aor. Epic érpagoy grew up, was nourished. Cp, 595. 

tpéxo (rpex- from Opex-, 125 g, and dpau-) run: Spapodpar (806), 2 aor. Cpapov, 
-BeSpdunka (xard, repl, civ), ém-SeSpaprpat, awepr-Operréos. tpdxw Doric, 
drro-Opefopa. Aristoph., Zeta rare and poetic, 2 perf. -édpoua (avd, el) 
poetic. Poetic dpaydw. (VL) 

tpéw (rpe- for rpec-; op. Lat. terreo for terseo) trembic: expera (488 a), a-Tpe- 
eros poetic. Rare in prose. 7 

rptBo (rpi8-, Te.B-) rub: Tpiipe, erptipa, Z pert. rérpipa, rérpippar, erpthOqy, but 
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usu. 2 aor. pass. érpiPyv, -rpiBAcopor (éé, card), fut. perf. ém-rerptpopar, 
d-rpurros Hom. Fut. nid. rptWopar also as pass. (808). 

tpifw (tpvy-, Tpiy-) squeak, chirp: 2 perf. rérptya as pres. (part. rerpty Gres, 
terpiyvia, Hom.). Ion. and poetic. III.) 

Tpixbw exhaust, waste: pres. poet. and rare, usu. comp. w. ef : -tpixdew, -erpv- 
Xora, Terptxopar, érpixudny Hippocr. Also rpdxyw: tpvéw (147 c) Hom. ; 
and rpiw: rptcw Aesch., rérptpat, d-rpiros poetic and Ion. : 

Tpdywo (Tpwy-, Tpay-) gnaw: tpdtopat (806), 2 aor. Erpayov, Sta-rérpwypat, 
tpoxrds, Kar-€rpwka Hippocr. 

Tv-y-X-Gve (revx-, TUx-, TUXE-) hit, happen, obtain: rebEopar (806), 2 aor. ervxov, 
tertynka. Epic also érixnoa, 2 perf. rérevya Ion. (the same form as froin 
Tebxw). Térvyyat and érixOqy (from redxw) often have almost the sense of 
terixnka and éruyov. (TV.) 

tin-tw (Tur-, Turre-) strike; tuTticwe, Trurtyréos; other tenses supplied: aor. 
érérata or éraica, perf. wérAnya, wérAnypat, aor. pass. erAqyny. erupya 
Epic, Ion. and Lyric, érémrnca Aristotle, 2 aor. érvroy poetic, réruumat 
poetic and Ton., 2 aor. pass. érérqy poetic, fut. mid. as pass. rurrHooua., OF 
2 fut. pass. rurfrouat, Aristoph. Nub. 1379. (IL) 

Tide (7Id-, rug-, for Gp-, dud-, 125 g) raise smoke, smoke : Té¥ppas, 2 20r. pass. 
as intrans. ér-erdpny, ék-rupyoopa, Com. 

Twbdlw taunt: twldcopar (806), érabaca. 512. (JIL) 


tyraive (byar-) am in health, recover health : syvava, vyliva, vyedvOqy Hippocr. 
(IIL} 

bn-vox-véopat (iox-, a by-form of éy- 3; cx-, oxe-) promise : bro-ryfjropat, 2 aor. 
tr-ecxopqv, bar-éoynpar. Ion. and poetic usu. tr-lexoua. Cp. &w and toya. 
Iv.) 

dhaive (upav-) weave: bhavd, ddnva, dbacpar (489 h), vhdvOnv, idavrés. 
Hom. also t¢dw. ITT.) 

tw rain: vow, ica Pind., Hdt., Aristotle, &-dopar (489 ¢), toby Hat, tooua 
as pass, (808) Hdt. 


gaclyw (paev-) appear, show: aor. pass. épadyvdny (w. aa for ae, 643) appéared. 
Epic. (IIL) 4 

daive (pav-) show: hava, &pnva, perf. méhayxa (rare in good Att.) have 

_ shown, 2 perf. wéhyva have appeared, wéharpor (489), épdvOny (rare in 

prose) was shown, 2 aor. pass. épavyv as intrans. appeared, 2 fut. pass. 
daviropar shall appear; fut. mid. Pavotpar shall show and shall appear. 
On the trans. and intrans. use see 819; for the inflection of certain tenses see 
401 ff. Hom. has 2 aor, iter. @dverxe appeared, v. a. d-@avtes; and, from 
root ga-: pde appeared and fut. perf. regqcera shall appear. Connected 
forms mi-datoxw, gacivw, parrdfoua, (III.) 

d-ocKw (¢a-) say: only pres. and imperf.: see @npt. (V.) 

helSopar (ped-, gid-) spare: helropar, hacdpunv, heotéos. Epic 2 aor. mid. 
redupl. reg@idépny (448 D.). Epic fut. repidooua: (pide-). 

ger, py, pa~ (for dy, B5b) Kill: 2 aor. erepvov and wépvoy (part. kara-wedvdy, 
also accented -régywr), perf. mid. rédaua:, fut. perf. repyoouan Epic. Cp. 
povos murder aud Oelvw(dev-) snvite. 

hépw (pep-, of-, evex-, éveyx- for év-evex, 529) bear, carry : fut. olew, | aor. HveyKa, 
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2 aor. Aveyxov, 2 pert. évavoxa, perf. mid. évqveypor (5 8. ~yerae inser.), aor. 
pass. qvéxOnv also intrans., fut. pass. xat-evexOjoopar and olc@jcopat, Vv. a. 
olorés, -Téos. Other Att. forms are: otoopar fut. mid. and pass. (809), 
jveyxdpny 1 aor. nid., qveyxéuny 2 aor. mid. (rare: S. O. C. 470). Poetic 
and dial. forms are: 2 pl. pres. imper. pépre (for pépere) Epic, 1 aor. imper. 
ofce for ofcoy Epic (and Aristoph.), 1 aor. inf. dy-ofvae or dv-@oo. (once in Hat.), 

_ fut. inf. ove Pind., oloduer(ar) Hom., 1 aor. Hrecxa, -duny Hom., Hdt., #una 
Aeol., Dor., ete., 2 aor. #veccov vare in Hom., perf. mid. évjrverywar: Hdt., aor. 
pass. jvelyOn» Hdt., v. a. deprés Hom., Eur., dv-durros Hdt. (dvaoros ?). 
(VL) 

deiyo (devy-, PuI-) flee: etfopar 806 (hevgodpar, 540, rare in prose), 2 aor. 
tpuyov, 2 perf. méhevya, devetds, -réos. Hom. has perf. act. part. repufires 
as if from a verb ¢v¢w (cp. dbsa flight), perf. mid. part. swepuypévos, 
v. a. guerés. By-form gvy-ydew, New Ion. and Att. poetry, in comp. in 
prose. 

oy-pl (pn-, da-) say, inflected 783: dhow, Ebnoa, hards, -réos. Poetical and 
dial. forms 783 D. ff. 

Pbd-ve (POn-, ¢ba-) anticipate: pPijropar (806), EpBaca, 2 aor. epOny (like 
Zorqv). Fut. ¢@dow doubtful in Att., 2 aor. mid. part. p@duevos Epic. Hom. 
pbdva = *pGdyew. (IV.) 

Hbcipw (Pphep-, PPop-, Phap-) corrupt: hbepd, EbGerpa, EpPSapKa, but usu. 2 perf. 
Sv-éf8opa am ruined (have corrupted in Att. poetry), tpbappar, 2 aor. pass. 
ehbapyy, Sia-hbapicopat, déaprds Aristotle. Fut. d:a-p0épow N 625, d1a- 
pocpéw Hdt. (LIL) 

pbivw (ph-) waste, perish, mostly poetical and usu. intrans., Epic étrw 
(= ¢Owew): fut. pélow poetic (Hom. Péicw) trans., aor. %phioa poetic 
(Hom. épéiea) trans., 2 aor. mid. athematic ép@lunv pertshed poetic (pblw- 
pat, POtuny for Pb-iunv, PbleGw, PBicba, POluevos), EPOipar poetic Cplup. 
3 pl. ép@laro), é¢0l6nvy Hom., p&rés Tragic. The form g@fw in Hom. is 
assumed on the basis of gé@lys and éfécev, for which Plea, 2p Ocro (or %o@er) 
have been conjectured. Hom. ¢éiow, %pOioa are also read Péclow, etc. By- 
form ¢6.i@. (IV.) 

grdéo love: regular (cp. 385) ; fut, mid. guAyoopnar may be pass. (808). Hom. 
has piAjpmeva pres. inf. and égirduny (pc\-) aor. mid. Aeolic pirnus. 

prdw bruise (cp. PAdw): Pracod, for Prdow, Theocr,, %pra(o)oa, mépracuar 
(489 c) and épAdo@ny Hippocr. Adw eat greedily, swallow: only pres. and 
imperf., and only in Comedy. 

obdéyo burn, trans, and intrans: é&€-épdeEa Aristoph., kar-ebdex qv, d-prexros 
Eur. Very rare in prose. By-form ¢reyé@w poetic. 

bpay-v0uu (dpay-) and ddpyvtp. fence, mid. ppdyvupar; only in pres. and 
imperf. Cp. dpdtta. (IV.) 

dpdte (dpad-) tell, point out, declare, mid. consider, devise: bpdcw, *ppaca, 
néhpaxa, mébparpat rarely mid., ébpdoOyv as mid., dparréos. Epic 2 aor. 
()régpadov 448 D. (part. wegpadudvos). Mid. fut. gdpde(o)oua Epic, 
égpac(c)duny poetic and Ion. (III.) 

dpdrro (dpay-) fence: ebpata (and ehapta Att. inscr.), wéppaypar and mrédapy- 
pat, ébpdxnv, &-ppaxros. The forms with ap for pa are common and are 
Old Att. See dpdyvop.. (IIL) 
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ppirre (ppix-) shudder : tbpuéa (147 c), méppika am in a shudder (part. regpi- 
xopras Pind.). (4II.) 

ptyo (bpuy-, bpiy-) roast: eppvfa (147 c), wépptypar, pptKrés, 2 aor. pass. 
égpvynv Hippocr. 

pvddrra (pudak-) guard: pudrdgo, épbdata, 2 perf. mepiraxa, mepiraypar am 
on my guard, tpvddynv, prdaxréos, Fut. mid. dvddgopar also as pass. 
in Soph. (808). (IIL) 

gipw (pup-) mix, knead: tpvpca THom., wépuppar, epvpdny Aesch., fut. perf. 
redipooua: Pind., cvu-oupros Eur. tpdw mix is regular. (III.) 

dtw (du-, gi-; Hom. dtu, rare in Att.) produce: h¥cu, tbtca, 2 aor. Ebuv grew, 
was (687), méptxa am by nature, am (693), purév plant. 2 aor. pass. épdny 
late (doubtful in Att.), 2 perf. Epic forms: re@taou, éu-regiy Theognis, 
reguds, éu-repvuia ; 1 plup. with thematic vowel érégixoy Hesiod. 


xdfw (xad-) force back, usu. xdfoua give way. Pres. act. in prose only dva-ydtw 
Xen., xdocouat, dv-€yacoa Pind., di-exaoduny Xen. See also xad-. Poetic, 
chiefly Epic. (IIT.) 

Xalpw (xap-, xape-, xatpe-) rejoice: Xaphoa, Kexdpnxa, cexdpqua and kéxapuai 
Att. poetry, 2 aor. pass. éxapnv intrans. rejoiced, xaprés. Hom. has 2 perf. 
act. part. cexapnws, 1 aor. mid. xnpdpny, 2 aor. mid. kcexapduny, fut. perf. 
kexapjow and xexapycouar. (IIT) 

xaddu loosen: éxddara, txaddobnv (489 e). Fut. xa\dow Hippoer., aor. éxd- 
haga Pind., perf, cexdhaxa Hippocr. 

Xareraive (xadherav-) am offended: xaderrava, éxakérnva, txaderdavOnv. (IIT.) 

xa-wd-dvw (xevd-, xovd-, xad- for xyd-, 35 b) contain: xelcouar for xevdcerat, 
2 aor. txadov, 2 perf. xéxavda as pres. (xéxovda ? cp. v. |, 2 192), Poetic 
Qnostly Epic) and Ion. (IV.) 

Xdoke (xnv-, xXav-5 xdoxw for xy-wew ? 35) gape: ty-xavodpor (806), 2 aor. 
gxavov, 2 peri. kéxqva am agape (698). lon., Epic, and in Aristoph. (V.) 

x&w (xed-, x0d-), = Lat. eaco: yerotpar (540, 806), rarely xéropar, txera, 
2 aor. éxerov rare, 2 perf. kéxoda, Kéxerpar. (ITI.) ; 

xéo (xev-, XEF-) Xv-) Pour; on the contraction see 397, In prose usu. in comp. 
(2, dv, kard, ody, etc.): fut. xéo (541, 1881), aor. exea (543 a), Kéxuka, 
KeXvpar, 2x SOqv, xvOjropar, xuTds. Mid. xéopar pres. and fut., éxedpny aor. 
Epic forms: pres. (rarely) xvelw (Acolic yeiw), fut. xedw (?) 8 222, aor. also 
éxeva (543 a), Laor. mid. éxeuduyy = Att. exedpyy, 2 aor. mid. athematic 
éxduny aS pass. ; 

xdad- in 2 perf. part. cexdadds swelling, pl. xexAddovras, inf. cexhddew. Pind. 

x6a (= xofw) heap up: xdou, txara, dva-Keyoxa, Kéexorpar, exdcOny, yar by- 
Tonal, Xwords. Cp. 489 a, c. 

xpacpew (xpairpe-, xpaupu-) profit, pres. late: xpacnicw, éxpalounoa, 2 aor. 
éxparcuov. Hon. : 

Kypdouat (xp@par) use (Xoo, Xev-): pres. xpi], Xpfirat, etc. 395, xXphropar, 
expyoduny, Kexpnpor have in use (poetic also have necessary), exphorbnv 
(489 €), xpyotés yood, xpyoréos. Hdt. has xparar, 3 pl. xp¢wvrae (from 
xphorrar), subj. xpéwuar, imper. xpdw, inf. xpaoPar (lon. inser. xpfjrGar), part. 
xpedpevos. Cp. 641 D. Fut. perf. cexphoouas Theocr. 


*ypdw (xp) utter an oracle (xpa-, xpy-): pres. Xpfis: Xpf, 394 (sometimes in 
GREEK GRAM. — 46 
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the meaning of xpytes, xprile:), xphere. exenoa, Kéxenka, «éxonopar Hdt., 
exphrbyv (489 ee). Mid. ypdoya: (xpGpar) consult au oracle: xphicopar Ion., 
éxpnoduny Hdt. Cp. xpritm. 522 b, 641 D. dt. has xpéwv. 

Xph it ts necessary, &md-xpy tt suffices : see 793. 

Xerte want, ask, Att. chiefly pres. and imperf. : xpyow. Epic and Ion. xpyittw 
Cater xpettw) : xpytow, éxpyica. 512. (III.) 

Xptw (xpi- for xptc-) anoint, sting: xptow, expion, Kéxpipar (and Kéxptopor ?) 
489 b), éxpicOny (489 e) Tragic, xpiords Tragic. 

Xpetw (for xpw-ltw; cp. xpw-s complexion) colour, stain: Kéxpuopar (489 ¢c; 
(better kéxpwrpar ?), Expdr8yv (éxpdobyv 2). Poetic ypottw. 512, (IIL) 

xwpéw give place, go: regular. Fut. xwpqow and xwpycopa: 806 a. 


*pdw (pd) rub (Wa-, yy-): pres. as, WH, etc., 894; dao-pfoo, apyoa, perf. 
xat-aprnypas from the by-form Ppixo. 

eyo blame : Pébo, abeba, 2veypar Hippocr., pextds. 

ed8w deceive, mid. lie: Webow, apevoa, Qpevopar usu. have deceived or lied, but 
also have been deceived, Hpetodyv, evr byropar, 

Wixo (pux-, pox-) cool: oko (147 c), pga, ApTypar, apixOqv, Pix Giooua (?) 
Hippoer., 2 aor, pass. aar-epoyny as intrans. cooled, pixréos Hippocr. 


O0dw (26- for pwO-, d0e-, 485 a) push: imperf. éb8ovv (431), dow, fora (481), 
éarpar (443), tirbyv, dob4jcopar. Fut. défow only in Att. poetry, aor. boa 
and perf. dopa Ion., dr-werds Ion., poetic, dx-wordos poetic. 

dvéopar (fwre-3; Cp. Lat. ve-num) buy: imperf. éwvotpny (431), dviropar, éovy- 
pas (443) have bought or been bought, éwvyOnv was bought, ovyrés, -Téos. 
For cwrncdpny (late), Att. has érpudpny (p. 188). Imperf. dveduyv Hat., 
dyobuny Att. in comp. (dyrf, é&). (VI) 
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Ability, adjs. denoting, 858.6, 9; vbs. | Accompanying circumstance, dat. of, 


of, w. inf., 2000; adjs., advs., and 


1527. 


substs. of, w. inf., 2001-2007. Accountability, gen. of, 1375-1879; 


Ablatival use of genitive, 1289, 1348 b, 


adjs. of, w. gen., 1425, 


1351, 1852, 1891-1411. Accusative case, 251, 260, 264 b; gen- 


Ablative, functions, how supplied, 208, 
280, 1279; advs. w. force of, 341. 
Absolute, superl., 1085; and rel. time, 
1850 ; inf., 2012; gen., 2032 f, 2058, 
2070-2075 ; acc., 2059, 2076-2078. 
Abstract, nouns, gender, 199 c, 840; 
suff. forming, 840, 859. 1, 2, 6, 861. 
2, 863 42, 8, b2, 865. 1; in com- 
pos., 890; pl. of, 1000, 1004; part. 
w. article used for, 1025, 2051; w. 
article, 1181-1185. See Quality, 
Action. 
Numbers, 264 e. 

Abundance, adjs. denoting, 858. 3. 

Accent, general principles, 149-170 ; 
see Recessive accent; as affected 
by contraction, crasis, and elision, | 
171-174; anastrophe, 175; change 
of, in decl., inflec., and compos., 
176-178, 773 b, 791 b, 869 b, 893, 
894; on proclit., 180; enclit., 181- 
187; of nouns, general rules, 205- 
209; substs., 163 a, 213, 228, 236, 239, 
252, 264 a, e, 271; of adj., 287 a, 
289 b, 290 c, 292.c, 293 c, 295, 299 b; 
parts, 304, 805 a, 309 a, 425 b, 
425 b w., 773; pers. pron., 825 a, f; 
interrog. pron., 334; vbs., 423-427, 
746 c, 750 b, 768 b, 773 b, 791 b; 
dimin., in ~cov, 852. 1; words in -os 
denoting agent, 859. 1b; words in 


eral statement of uses, 1551-1562 ; 
of the part, 985, 1601 aN.; w. vbs. of 
remembering, etc., 1857-1359 ; hear- 
ing and percetving, 1861-1868 ; rad- 
ing, 1371; separation, 1893; w. 
Séouor, 1808; w. det, 1400; of time, 
1447, 1580-1587 ; w. vbs. of benesit- 
ing and injuring, 1462 ; of command- 
ing, 1465; w. internal and external 
object, 1554, 1655, see Internal ob- 
ject and External object ; of content, 
1664 an. 1; of result, 1554 an. 1, 
1578, 1579; cognate, 1563-1576, 991 
b n., 1877, 1878, 1620, 1629, 1744. 
1749; of extent, 1580-1587, 1633; 
terminal, 1588, 1589 ; w. tr. vbs, 
1558, 1659, 1561, 1690-1597; w. 
vbs. of swearing, 1696 b, 2894; 
after verbal nouns and adjs., 1598; 
elliptical, 1599; of respect, 1516 a, 
1600-1605, 2034 e; adverbial, 998, 
1606-1611; two acces. w. one vb., 
1612-1633 ; two vbs. with a coin- 
mon obj., 1634, 1685; general force 
after preps., 1658; w. prep., after vb. 
of rest, 1659 b; subj. of inf., 1972, 
1974, 1975; origin of constr. of 
ace. w. inf., 1981; of artic. inf, 
2034; absolute, 2059, 2076-2078 ; 
agent expressed by, w. verbal adj., 
2162 a. 


ore 


-& Or ~y, 859. 2b; of compounds, 893—} Accusing, vbs. of, constr. with, 1675- 


894. 


1879, 1385. 


Accompaniment, dat. of, 1524-1526, | Acknowledge, vbs. signifying, w. part., 


1757. 
723 


2106, 
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Action, suff. of, 840, 859. 2, 861. 1, 865, 
2, see Abstract nouns; time and 
stage of, 1850-1857, 2016, 2094, 2177. 

Active, verbs, 1704. 

Voice, 356; endings, 462-464, 
466, 467, 469, 470; function, 1703- 
1707 ; tr. and intr. use, 1708-1709 ; 
periph. for, 1710; causative, 1711; 
of inf. limiting mean. of adj., 1712; 
for mid., 1732; to replace pass. of 
tr. vb., 1752. 

Address, voc. in, 1283; ofros in, 1288 a. 

Adjectival, clauses, 2189, 2488-2578 ; 
sentences, 2190. 

Adjective pronouns, agreement of, 
1020 ; dddos and érepos, 1271-1276. 

_ Adjectives, general rules for accent, 
205-209 ; used substantively, 232 b, 
1021-1029, 11380; decl., 286-299; 
declined like parts., 305 b; of irreg- 
ular decl., 311; of one ending, 312; 
comp., 313-324, 1063-1098; airés, 
328; pronom., 337, 340; numeral, 
347; verbal, see Verbal adj.; for- 
mation, 857, 858; compound, 886- 
890, 893-899; pred., see Predicate 
adj. ; attrib., 912-914, 1019; agr., 
925, 1020, 1030-1039, 1044-1062; 
function, 1018; as preds., for Eng. 
adv. or prep., 1042, 1043; pred: 
position, 1168-1171; of place, w. 
article, 1172; gen. with, 1412-1436, 
1529; dat. with, 1490-1502, 1529, 
2033 ; cognate acc. with, 1565; as 
cognate acc., 1572, 1573; foll. by 
ace. of respect, 1600-1605 ; w. inf., 
2001-2007; w. acc, of artic. inf., 
2084 d, e; w. dere and inf., 2971 ¢c; 
used substantively, ob and p with, 
2785. See Compound adj., Com- 
pound nouns. 

Adjunctive apposition, 982. 

Adjuncts, of artic. inf., 2037 ; w. part., 
2079-2087. 

Admiring, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Adnominal genitive, 1290-1296. 

Advantage or disadvantage, dat. of, 
1481-1485. 
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Adverbial, expressions, 1029, 1111, 
1527 b; acc., 993, 1606-1611; 
clauses, 2189-2206, 2240-2487 ; sent., 


2190; part, see Circumstantial 
participle. 
Adverbs, proclit., 179, 180; enclit., 


181 b; comps: and superls. derived 
from, 320; origin, 341; of place, 
841, 342, 346, 1585; of manner, 
341, 343, 346; from preps., 342 c; 
endings, 344; comp., 345, 1063- 
1093; correl., 846; of time, 346; 
of way, 346; numeral, 347; of divi- 
sion, 354 g; in compnds., 870, 884, 
896, 897; ordinary, and sentence, 
1094, 2769; equiv. of ordinary, 
1095; in attrib. position as adjs., 
1096, 1153 e w., 1156; taking place 
of adjs., 1097; as nouns, 1153 e; 
gen. w., 1815, 1487-1443; dat. w., 
1440, 1499-1502, 1529, 2033 ; preps 
developed from, 1638; preps. as, 
1639-1643 ; point of view w. advs. 
of place, 1661, 1662; w. inf., 2001- 
2007 ; w. part., 2079-2087 ; for prot., 
2344; rel., antec. of, 2505; rel., at- 
traction, 2528; inverse attraction, 
2533 c. 

Adversative particles, 2168 p, 2774, 
2775, 2801, 2802, 2834, 2835, 2917, 
2920. 

Advising, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464; w. 
aor., 1988; w. yj, 2720. 

Aeolic, dial., Intr., C, D. 

Age, expressed by gen., 1321, 1325. ; 

Agent, suff. denoting, 839, 859. 1, 10, 
860. 1, 861. 18, 868 a 2, 5, 7, 10, 11, 
13, 14, 16; dat. of, 1488-1494, 1758, 
2149. 2, 2151, 2152; expressed by 
gen. w. prep., 1491-1404, 1678, 1684. 
1c (2), 1685. 2d, 1688. 1 ¢, 1695.1 b, 
1698. 1 b, 1755; by acc. w. prep., 
1685, 2d; by dat. w. prep., 1698. 
2; in ace., w. verbal adj., 2152 a. 

Agreeing, vbs. of, w. pj, 2725. 

Agreeinent, the concords, 925; of finite 
vb. w. subj., 925, 949-972; of word 
in appos., 925, 976-995; of pred. 
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adj., 925, 975, 1020, 1044-1062; of 
attrib. adj., 925, 1020, 1030-1089 ; 
apparent violations, 926; of pred. 
subst., 973-975 ; of adj. or part. w. 

_ subj. of pl. vb., of single pers., 1009 ; 
accord. to sense, 1013; of paris., 
2148; of verbal in -réos, 2151; of 
rel, pron., 2501, 2502. 

Aim at, gen. w. vbs. signifying, 1349. 

Alcmanic construction, 965. 

Allusive plural, 1007. 

Alpha privative, adjs, compounded with, 
w. gen., 1428; part. negatived w., 
2071 a; see d-privative. 

Alphabet, 1-3 ; as nuinerals, 347, 348. 

Alternative questions, dir., 2656-2661 ; 
ind., 2675, 2676 e, i 

Amount, denoted by gen., 1826, 

Anacolution, 3004-3008. 

Anadiplosis, 3009. 

Anaphora, 2167 c, 2906, 3010, 

Anaphoric, article, 1120 b, 1142, 1178 b; 
use of a’rod, etc., 1214, 1262. 

Anastrophe, 175, 3011. 

Anger, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461; w. 8r: (es), or part., 2587 ; 
ot’ ws in expression of, 2682 d. 

Animals, grammatical gender of, 198. 

Annalistic present, 1884, 

Announce, vbs. sienifying, w. part. 
2106. : 

Answers, to Yes and No questions, 
2680 ; and in, 2784 a; ydp in, 2804, 
2806 ; yé in, 2825; yoy in, 2832 ; 
6é in, 2835; cai dH in, 2847; dra 
in, 2851 ; wév ofp in, 2901 a; perros 
in, 2918; cai phy in, 2921; Kal whe 

. yein, 2921 ; val in, 2922 ; obxoiv 
in, 2958 a; yap ofy in, 2958, 

Antecedent, of rel. clauses, 2503-2544 ; 
of rel. prons., 2503; def. and indef., 
2605-2508 ; omission of, 2509-2516, 
2535; attraction of rel. to case of, 
2522-2528 ; case of rel. w. omitted, 
2529-25382 ; incorporation of, 2532, 
2530-2538 ; attracted to case of rel., 
2535-2584 ; appos. to, 2539; taken 
over into rel. clause, 2540, 2542 ; 


ae 


reserved for subsequent main clause, 
2541, 


Antepenult, 139. See Accent. 
Anticipation, pres. of, 1879 ; or prolep- 


sis, 2182, 


Anticipatory subjunctive, 1810, 2707 a. 
Antigtrophe, in rhetoric, 3012. : 
Antithesis, 8013; wév in, 2908-2916. 
Aorist tense, 359 ; secondary, 360, 1858 ; 


first and sea, 361; one of prin. 
parts of vb., 368-370 ; iterative in 
-ox%-, 495; )( imperf., 553, 1908, 
1909; forms in -yv, 803; of pass. 
forin but act. or mid, mean., 804, 
811, 812; of mid. form but act. or 
mid. mean., 810; of deps., in pass. 
mean., 813 ; act. vbs. with aor, pass. 
in mid. sense, 814-818 ; force, 1851, 
1855, 1856, 1858. : 

Active, first, inflec., 382, 383, 
665-671, 755; accent of inf., 425 a; 
system, 455, 642-545. 

Active, second, accent of imper., 
424 b, 426; of inf., 425 a w.; of 
part., 426 b; redup. in, 439, 448, 
448 p, 494 b; system, 455, 546-554 ; 
)( first aor., 554; inflec., 384, 679- 
688, 756-761. 

Middle, first, stem, 542-546; in- 
flec., 382, 383, 665-671, 755, 

Middle, second, accent of imper., 
494 b, 426.c; of inf., 425 a, 426 d; 
inflec., 384, 679-688, 756-761. 

Passive, first, inflec., 382, 383, 
672-678 ; accent, 426 d ; w. and with- 
out inserted c, 489; stem, 585-588 ; 
in Hom., 1740, 

Passive, second, stem, 590-596 ; 
inflec., 672-678; origin, 1780; in 
Hom., 1740. 

Indicative, in unattainable wishes, 
1780; w. a», past potent., 1784; w. 
av, of unreality, 1786-1788; ex- 
presses mere occurrence of a past 
action, 1928 ; ingressive, 1924, 1925 ; 
regultative, 1926 ; complexive, 1927 ; 
w. def. numbers, 1928 ; enumerating 
and reporting past events, 1929; 
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empiric, 1980; gnomic, 1931, 2338, 
2567 a; in general descriptions, 
1932; iterative, 1790, 1933, 2341, 
for fut., 1934; in similes, 1935; 
for pres., 1936; dramatic, 1937; w. 
vos. of swearing, etc., 1938; w. 
other vbs., 1989; for perf., 1940; 
translated by perf., 1941 ; epistolary, 
1942; for plup., 1948; in subord. 
clauses, 1944; of rvyxdvu, AarOdvw, 
pbdvw, 2096 b; after uy and vb. 
of fearing in Hom., 2233 b; after 
dere, 2274; in unreal condit., 2305, 
2307-2311; in apod. of vivid fut. 
condit., 2826; after wplv, 2434, 
2441 a; in similes and compar., 
2481 a; in subord. clauses in ind. 
disc., 2620, 2623. 

Subjunctive, in prohib., 1800, 
1840, 1841, 2756 b; uA with, in 
Hom., to indicate fear, etc., 1802; 
érus ph w., to express command, 
1803; ob pA w., of emphatic denial, 
1804; wh od w., 1801, 2221, 2295; 
delib., 1805; force, 1860; after 
aplv, 2444 a; force, in condits., 2325, 
2336 b. See Subjunctive. 

Optative, of fut. realization of 
pres. fact, 1828; of past possibility, 
1829; of mild assertion in past, 
1829; force, 1861-1868; force, in 
condits., 2331, 23386b. See Optative. 

Imperative, in prohibs., 1840; 
force, 1864; in condit. rel. sent., 
2573 ¢. See Imperative. 

Infinitive, force, 1865-1871 ; after 
vbs. of hoping, etc., 1868, 1999, 
2024; w. gore, 2261; after mpl», 
2453 c. See Infinitive. 

Participle, force, 1872-1874, w. 
elul, éxw, etc, 1962-1965; rare in 
acc, abs., 2076 AN., BN.; W. TUYy- 
Xdvw, r\ar6dvw, gOavw, 2096 b; as 
pred, adj,, 2091; after dpdw, dxodw, 
2108, 2110-2112 aw. See Parti- 
ciples. 

Aoristic present, 1853. 
Aphaeresis, 46, 76. 
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Apocope, 75 p. 

Apodosis, defined, 2280; dddd in, 2782; 
drdp in, 2801; af in, 2802; 44 in, 
2887; odd€ in, 2935. See Condi- 
tional clauses. 

Apodotic dé, 2837. 

Aporia, 3014. 

Aposiopesis, 3015. 

Apostrophe, 70, 

Appeals, aAd in, 2784 ¢; ww in, 2928, 

Appear, vbs. signifying, w. part., 2106. 

Appointing, vbs. of, w. pred. geu., 
1805 ; w. two aces., 1613; w. inf., 
2009. 

Apposition, definition, 916; agr. of 
word in, 925, 976-082; in gen. in 
agr. w. implied pers. pron. or w. 
adj., 977, 978, 1196 b; partitive, 
981-984 ; distrib., 981; adjunctive, 
982 ; constr. of whole and part, 985 ; 
attrib., 986; descriptive, 987; ex- 
planatory, 988-990; to 4, 4, ré in 
Hom., 989, 1102; toa sent., 991- 
995; equiv. of attrib. adj., 1019; to 
proper name, 1160; w. dddAos and 
Erepos, 1272; nom. to a voc., 1287; 
inf. as, 1987, 2718; artic. inf. as, 
2035 ; drawn into rel. cl., 2539, 

Appositive, defined, 916 ; gen., 1322. 

Approaching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1353 ; w. 
dat., 1353, 1463. 

Article, crasis of, 68; proclit. forms, 
179; decl., 382; agr., 1020; origin 
and develop., 1099 ; 6, 4, réin Hom., 
1100-1104, 332 a; in tragedy and 
lyric, 1104 ; as rel., 1105; as demons. 
in Att. prose, 1106-1117 ; indef., rts 
as, 1118 a; particular, 1119-1121; 
anaphoric, 1120 b, 1142, 1178 b, see 
Anaphoric article; deictic, 1120 ¢; 
distrib., 1120f; instead of unem- 
phatic possess. pron., 1121; generic, 
1122-1124; w. parts, 1124, 1152, 
2052 ; w. numerals, 1125; oniitted, 
1126-1152, 1207 ; w. abstract substs., 
1131-1185 ; w. proper names, 1136- 
1142, 1207 ; w. two or more nouns, 
1148, 1144, 1145; w. appos. to pers. 
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pron. of first or sec. person, 1149 ; 
and pred. noun, 1150-1152 ; subst.- 
making power of, 1153; attrib. po- 
sition, 1164-1167; pred. position, 
1168-1171 ; w. adrés, 328, 1163, 1171, 
1176, 1204-1217 ; w. was, 1163, 1174; 
w. demons. pron., 1163, 1171, 1176- 
1181, 1184; w. possess. pron., 1163, 
1182, 1183, 11964; w. gen. of refiex. 
pron., 1163, 1184; w. gen. of pers. 
pron,, 1171, 1185; w. gen. of rel. 
pron., 1171 ; w. dxpos, uévos, Zrxaros, 
1172; Ww. povos, fysovs, 1178; w. 
60s, 1175; w. gen. of recip. pron., 
1184 ; w. interrog., dddos, words, dXI- 
ryos, 1186-1189, 2648; agreeing w. 
pers. pron., 1187; w. &éddos and ére- 
pos, 1271-1276 ; w. ofos and #Xixos, 
2532 b. 

Articular infinitive, subst.-making power 
of article in, 1153 £; use, 2025-2030 ; 
nom., 2031; gen., 2082, 1322; dat., 
2033 ; acc., 2084; in appos., 2085 ; 
in exclam.,.2086 ; w. adjuncts, 2037 ; 


w. vbs. of hindering, etc., 2038, 2744 ; | 


w. vbs. of fearing, 2288; after péxpe 
and dxpe, 2383 oc n.; eA w., 2711, 
2712; after negatived vbs., 2749. 


Asking, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628 ;) 


in fut., 1913; w. obj. clauses, 2210 a, 
2218; w. uh, 2720. 

Aspirates, 16a, 26, 441. 

Aspiration, 124-127. 

Assent, marked by ddd, 2784 b; by 
yap, 2806; by yé, 2821; by pdvros, 
2918; by xal ppv, 2921; by rl why, 
2921; by 5° of, 2059. Cp. 2680. 

Asseverations, acc. in, 1596 b, 2894; ud 
in, 1596 b, c, 2804; w. w#, 2725; 9 
py in, 2865. 

Asseverative particles, 2774, 2864, 2894, 
2895, 2917, 2920, 2922, 2923. 

‘“¢ Assimilated’? forms in vbs., 643-647. 

Assimilation, of vowels, 45; progressive 
and regressive, 51; of conss., 75 p, 
77, 80 a, b, 81 p, 95, 98, 105 a, 
105 p, 4294 N., 517, 544 »; of mood, 
2183-2188, 2205, 2442, 2448, 2450. 


127 


Association, dat. of, 1523. 

Assumptions, imper., in, 1839, 2154; 
otherwise expressed, 2154 ; xal 54 «al 
in, 2847. 

Asyndeton, 1033, 2165-2167, 3016. 

Attaining, adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Attic, dial., Intr. C-E; decl., 163 a, 
237-239, 289; fut., 310, 538, 539, 
645, 659 ; redup., 446, 477 a n., 566. 

Attraction, causing apparent violation 
of concords, 926; in comp. clauses 
w, sand deep, 2465 ; of rel. pron., 
2522-2528 ; of rel. clause, 2532 ; in- 
verse, 2533, 2534, 

Attributive, advs. as, 1019, 1096, 1158 e 
and x., 1156; defined, 1154; posi- 
tion, 1154-1167 ; adjs. and prons. as, 
1172-1182, 1184. 

Adjective, defined, 912, 1018; 
equiv., 1019 ; agr., 1020, 1030-1039 ; 
used substantively, 1021-1029. 

Apposition, 986. 

Participle, 1019, 2046-2053. See 
Participles. 

Position, 1154, 1155. 

Augment, accent cannot precede, 426 ; 
syllabic and temp., 428-487, 444, 
448 p; double, 434, 451 ; omitted, 
438, 495; position, in compound 
vbs,, 449-454, 

Avoiding, vbs. of, use of negs. w., 2739- 
2744, 


Barytone, 157, 158; stems, of third 
decl., acc. sing., 247; voc. sing., 249 b. 

Befit, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Beginning, vbs. of, w. gen., 1348; w. 
part., 2098. 

Believing, vbs. of, w. inf., 2592 b. 

Belonging, gen. of, 1297-1305 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1414. 

Benefiting, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. 
acc., 1462. 

Beseeching, vbs, of, w. gen., 1347, 

Blaming, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461, 

Brachylogy, 1501, 3017-3018. 

Breathings, 9-14, 18, 125 e, 153. 
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Buying, vbs. of, w. gen., 13872; w. seller 
in dat., 1484, 


Calling, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1618, 
1615. 

Capacity, adjs. of, w. gen., 1418 ; adjs., 
advs., and substs. of, w. inf., 2001- 
2007. 

Cardinal numerals, 347 ; decl., 284, 349, 
350; article w., 1125. 

Caring for, vbs. of, w. gen., 1856-1860; 
w. wept and gen., 1858; adjs. of, w. 
gen., 1420. 

Case, agr. in, of words in appos., 925, 
976-995 ; of adjs., 925, 1020; of pred. 
substs., 973. 

Case endings, 210, 212, 229. 

Cases, meanings and forms, 201-203; 
of third decl., formation, 241-251 ; 
composite, 1279; uses, 1279-1685; 
see Nominative, etc, 

Catachresis, 3019. 

Causal clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2185d; after vbs. of fearing, 2236; 
treatment, 2240-2248 ; particles in- 
troducing, 2240, 2244-2248, 2770, 
2810 ; denoting fact, 2241 ; denoting 
alleged or reported reason, 2242; w. 
unreal, indic. or potent. opt. w. dy, 
2248; rel. cl. as, 2245, 2555. . See 
Cause. 

Causative, vbs., 866, 3; act., 1711; mid, 
1725. 

Cause, gen. of, 1873 a, 1405-1409, 2684; 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1485; dat. of, 
1617-1520, 1757 ; expressed by prep., 
1681. 1, 2, 1684. 1 ¢ (3), 1685. 2 b, f, 
1687. 1 c, 1688. 1 c, 1691. 1, 1692. 
3c, 1698. 2 b, 1698.1 b, 2b; by ra 
or dca. 76 Ww. inf., 2088, 2034 b, 2245 ; 
by part., 2060, 2064, 2070, 2084- 
2086, 2100. 

Caution, vbs. of, w. obj. clauses, 2220- 
2232, 

Ceasing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1892 ; w. part., 
2098, 


Change, of vowels, 27-45; of conss., 
71-183 ; of accent, in decl., inflec., | 
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and compos., 176-178; euphonic, in 
perf. and plip. mid., 409; in vb. 
stem, 474-495 ; of root-vowel, 881; 
in stems, when suff. is added, 834. 

Chiasmus, 2915 a, 3020. 

Choosing, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1805; 
w. two accs., 1613; w. inf. of pur- 
pose, 2009. 

Chorographic genitive, 1311. 

Circumflex accent, 149-174. See Accent, 

Circumstantial participle, 2046-2048, 
2054-2087. See Participles. 

Cities, names of, gender, 199 b, 200 a; 
‘sometimes pl., 1005; use of article 
with, 1189, 1142 c, 

Class, of present stems, first or simple, 
498-504, 7238-727 ; second or T, 505, 
506; third or iota, 507-522; fourth 
or N, 598-525, 728-748; fifth or 

- inceptive, 526-528 ; sixth or mixed, 
529-581. 

Clauses, principal and subordinate, 
2173-2181. See Subordinate clauses, 
Causal clauses, Result clauses, etc. 

Cleansing, vbs. of, w. two accs.,.1681. 

Climax, «al 5% w., 2847; 8021. 

Close vowels, 4a, 7. See Vowels. 

Clothing, vbs. of, w. two aces., 1628. 

Cognate, accusative, the appos. acc. 
often a, 991 b w.; w. vbs. of judicial 
action, 1877, 1378, 1576; of same 
and kindred origin, 1563-1568 ; with 
adjs., 1565; may become subj. of 
pass., 1566, 1568, 1574, 1744, 1749; 
w. xelcOat, orivat, cadlgeyv, etc., 1569 ; 
w. no attribute, 1570-1571 ; omitted, 
leaving adj. attribute, 1572; adj., 
pron., or pron. adj. treated as neut. 
subst., 1578-1574; )( dat., 1577; 
combined with external obj., 1620, 
1629, 

Subject, 1566, 1568, 1574, 1744, 
1749, 1750. 
Words, Intr. B. 

Collective words, 4 trmos, 4 domls, 851; 
numbers, 354; substs., sing., W. 
pl. vb., 950; substs. neut. pl, w. 
sing. vb., 958 ; substs, and adjs. , 996, 
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997, 1024; neut. part., 996 a; part. 

_ referring to, may be pl., 1044. 

Comitative dative, 1521-1529. 

Command, expressed by érws a with 
aor. subjy., 1803; by opt., 1820, 
1830; by imper., 1835-1839 ; by fut., 
1917 ; by ri odv ov, and ré od w.aor., 
1986 ; by fut. perf., 1957; inf. in, 
2013; summary of forms, 2155; | 
introd. by éwel, 2244; dddAad in, 
2784 c. 

Commanding, vbs. of, w. gen., 1870; w. 
dat., 1464 ; w. acc., 1465 ; w. dat. or 
acc. and inf, 1465, 1996 y.; in aor. to 
denote a resolution already formed, 
1938 ; w. obj. clauses, 2210 a, 2218 ; 
W. 4, 2720. 

Common, dial., see Koiné; quantity, 
145 ; gender, 198. 

Comparative, compounds, 897 (1) b. 

Coujunctions, 2770. 

Degree, decl., 291, 293, 313; 
forms, 313-324, 345, 1068 ; expresses 
contrast or compar., 1066 ; as inten- 
sive, 1067 ; w. gen. or #, 1069-1070 ; 
w. cs, 1071, 2991; w. waddov F, 1072; 
Ww. prep. phrase, 1073 ; omission of 4 
after mAdov (rheiv), 2harrov (petor), 
1074 ; # retained after rAéov (rhetv), 
1074; adj. forms in place of adv. 
théov, etc,, 1074 a; w. 4 and gen., 
1075; w. 4 card, # adore (rarely 4 
os), 1079, 2264 ; foll. positive, 1081 ; 
standing alone, 1082; denoting ex- 
cess, 1082 c; to soften an expression, | 
1082 d; for Engl. positive, 1083; 
strengthened by @7., ToAAg, ete., 
Laddov, Sow, Soor, 1084, 1586; dat. 
w., 1518; acc. w., 1514, 1586. See 
Comparison. 

Compare, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Comparison, of adjs., 313-824, 1063— 
1093 ; of part., 823; of advs., 345, 
1063-1093; compendious, 1076; w. 
noun representing clause, 1077; re- 
flex., 1078, 1093 ; proportional, 1079 ; 
double, 1080, 322; gen. of, 1401- 
1404 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1481-1484 ; | 
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clauses of, 2462-2487, See Compara- 
tive degree, etc. 

Compendious comparison, 1076. 

Compensatory lengthening, 37, 38, 90 p, 
105, 242, 519, 544. 

Complement, of vb., necessary and vol- 
untary, 1451-1456 ; dir., 1460-1468 ; 
ind., 1469-1473, 1454. 

Completed action w. permanent result, 
1852. : 

Complex sentences, 903; development, 
2159-2161; syntax, 2178-2588; in 
ind. disc., 2597-2613, 2617-2621. 

Complexive aorist, 1872.4, 1927, 2112ay. 

Composite cases, 1279. 

Compound, adjectives, in -ws, accent, 
163 a; decl., 288-289; in -res, ac- 
cent, 425 c y.; possess, 898; w. 
alpha priv., gen. w., 1428. 

Nouns (substs. aud adjs.), ac- 
cent, 178; formation, 886-890; 
mean., 895-899 ; determinative, 896, 
897 ; descriptive determinative, 897 
(1) ; copulative, 897 a ; comp., 897 b; 
dependent determinative, 897 (2); 
prepositional-phrase, 899. 

Prepositions, 1649. 

Sentences, 903; relation to sim- 
ple and complex, 2159-2161 ; syntax, 
2162-2172; in ind. disc., 2597-2600. 

Substantives, accent, 236 ¢, 261 ; 
proper names, hetercclites, 282 a n. 

Verbs, accent, 178, 428, 424 b, 
426; place of aug. and redup., 449- 
454; formation, 891, 892; gen. w., 
1882-1387, 1403; acc. w., 1384, 
1403 ; dat. w., 1544-1550. 

Compounds, defined, 827; rough breath- 
ing in, 12; formation, 869-899 ; ac- 
cent,. 869 b, 893, 894; flectional, 
879, See Compound adjectives, etc. 

Conative, pres., 1878 ; imperf., 1895. 

Concealing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628, 

Concentrative aorist, 1027 a. 

Concession, expressed by opt. in Hom., 
1819 ; by imper., 1839, 2154; by fut., 
1917; by part., 2060, 2066, 2070, 
2082, 2088, 2382, 2733; by clause 
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antec. to ddAd, 2781 a, 2782 ; by nev, 
2781 a, 2904; by yé, 2821. See Con- 
cessive clauses, 

Concessive, clauses, 2869-2382, 2705 c; 
conjunes., 2770, 2903~2916. 

Concords, the, 925; apparent violation 
of, 926; of subj. and pred., 949; of 
pred, subsis., 973-975; appos. w. 
noun or pron., 976-980; of adjs., 
1020 ; of rel. pron., 2501-2502. See 
Agreement. 

Condemning, vbs. of, constr., 1875-1379, 
1385. 

Condition, denoted by part., 2060, 2067, 
2070, 2087 a; by deve w. int,, 2268 ; 
defined, 2280. See Conditional. 

Conditional, clauses, yj w., 2286, 2705 c. 
See Conditional sentences. 

Conjunctions, 2288, 2770. 

Relative clauses, assimilation of 
mood in, 2185-2188; the neg. w., 
2706 d. 

Relative sentences, correspond- 
ence between condit., temp., and 
local sentences and, 2560, 2561; 
simple pres. and past, 2562-2663 ; 
pres. and past unreal, 2564; vivid 
fut., 2565; less vivid fut, 2566; 
general, 2567-2570 ; less usual forms, 
2571-2573. A 

Sentences, treatment, 2280-2368 ; 

classification, 2289-2296 ; table of, 
2297 ; simple pres. or past, 2298-2301 ; 
pres. and past unreal, 2302-2320 ; 
fut., 2821-2334 ; general, 2335-2342, 
see General conditions; different 
forms of, in same sentence, 2343; 
modifications of prot., 2344-2349; 
of apod., 2350-2352 ; prot. and apod. 
combined, 2353-2354; less usual 
combinations of complete prot. and 
apod., 2355-2365 ; two or more prots. 


or apods. in one sentence, 2366-2368. | 


Confirmatory particles, 
2800, 28038, 2955, 2955, 

Conjugation, defined, 190; of w-vbs., 
381-411, 602-624; of wevbs., 412- 
422, 717-743. See Inflection. 


2774, 2787, 
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Conjunctions, accent, when elided, 174; 
proclit., 179; codrdinating, 2163 ; 
subordinating, 2770, 

Connection, gen. of, 1880, 1881; adjs. 
of, w. gen., 1417.. 

Consecutive, conjuncs., 2770 ; 34, 2846; 
clause, see Result clauses. 

Considering, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1613; 
w. obj. clause, 2217, 

Consonant, decl., of substs., 204, 240- 
267; of adjs., 291-293; cons. and 
vowel decl. of adjs., 294-290. 

Verbs, defined, 376; conjug., 400- 
411, 614-716. 

Consonants, divisions, 15-22 ; pronunc., 
26 ; assimilation, 75 p,77, 80b, 81 p, 
95, 98, 105a; changes, 77-138; 
doubling of, 78-81 ; w. cons., 82-108 ; 
w. vowels, 109-117 ; final, 183; mov- 
able, 134-187, 399. 

Constituent parts, dat. of, 1508 c. 

Constructio praegnans, 1659, 3044. 

Construction according to sense (agree- 
ment), 926 a, 1018, 1014. 

Contact of vowels, how avoided, 46. 

Content, acc. of, 1654 an. 1. 

Contents, gen. of, 1328, 1324, 

Continents, names of, use of article w., 
1189., 

Continuance, imperf. of, 1890-1892, 

Continued action, 1852. 

Contracted, adjectives, decl., 290. 
Participles, decl., 310. 
Substantives, 227, 235, 263, 266, 

267, 268, 270, 273, 276, 

Verbs, defined, 376 ; conjug., 885- 
399; accent, 424 ¢; thematic vowel, 
460 a, 461 b; pres. stem, 522, 611- 
618 ; inflec., in pres., 635-657. 

Contraction, 46, 48-69, 171, 172. 

Contrast, pers, pron. expressed in, 1190 ; 
airés in, 1194; preps. in, 1668; 
indicated by d\Ad, 2775; by arap, 
2801; by 5é, 2834; «af of balanced, 
2885, 2886, 2888; expressed in pév 
clauses, 29038-2916; marked by pév- 
rot, 2919; by wd», 2924; in clauses 
w.7é... 64,2981. See Emphatic, 
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Coérdination, and subordination, 2159- 
2161; use, 2165-2167; in place of 
subordination, 2168-2172. 

Copula, 917, 918; omitted, 944, 945. 
Copulative, compounds, 897 (1) a; con- 
junes., 2168 a, 2834, 2836, 2868. 

Coronis, 62. 

Correlative, advs., 346; prons., 340. 

Cost, geu. w. vbs. signifying, 1372. 

Countries, names of, gender, 199 b. 

Crasis, use, 46, 62-69 ; effect, on accent, 
173; wirés (Hom.), etc., 327 pv; 
abrés, etc., 8328 w.; drepos, Barepoy, 
etc., 337. 

Crime, gen. of, 1375-1379, 13885; ex- 
pressed by acc., 1385. 

Customary action, expressed by impertf. 
or aor. indic. w. dy, 1790; by itera- 
tive forms w. dy in Hdt., 1792; 
by pres., 1876; imperf. of, 1893. 


Danger, suggested by uy w. subjy., 1802. 
Dative case, origin of name, 1450 a; w. 
Tinwpéw, Nayxdyw, 1376; w. advs., 
1440; as necessary and voluntary 
complement, 1450-1456; general 
statement of uses, 1457-1459; as 
dir. complement of vb., 1460-1468, 
1471-1478 ; act., made now. in pass., 
1468, 1556 a, 1746, 1748; as ind. 
complement of vb., 1469-1473 ; of 
interest, 1474-1494; of possessor, 
1476-1480 ; of advantage or disad- 
vantage, 1481-1485; of feeling (ethi- 
cal dat.), 1486; duol Bouronéry éori, 
ete., 1487 ; of agent, 1488-1494, 1758, 
2149, 2, 2151, 2152; of relation, 
1495-1498 ; of reference, 1496 ; of the 
observer, 1497; of part. expressing 
time, 1498 ; w. adjs. and advs., 1499- 
1602, 1529, 1417, 1421, 1422, 1425, 
1480; w. substs., 1499-1502, 1510, 
1629; instrumental, 1503-1529; of 
instrument or means, 1507, 1508, 
1611, 1757; of price, 1508 a, 1372 a; 
w. vbs. of filling, 1508 b, 1369 a; 
of material and constituent parts, 
1508 c; of standard of judgment, 
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1512; of manner, 1513-1516, 1537 ; 
of measure of difference, 1513-1515 ; 
of respect, 1516; of cause, 1517- 
1520, 1757; comitative, 1521-1529 ; 
of association, 1523; of accompani- 
ment, 1524, 1757; w. oa’rés, 1525; 
of military accompaniment, 1526 ; of 
accompanying circumstance, 1527; 
of space, 1528 ; loc., 1530-1543; of 
place, 1531-1538; of time, 11265 x, 
1447, 1528, 1530-1543; w. vhs. of 
motion, 1532, 1475, 1485; w. com- 
pound vbs., 1544-1550; general force, 
after preps., 1658; w. prep., after 
vb, of motion, 1659 a; use, w. preps. 
(see under the various preps.); of 
artic, inf., 2033. 

Dawes’ canon, 2219. 

Declarative conjunctions, 2770. 

Defective, subst., 283 ; compar., of adjs., 
820. 

Definite and indef. antec., 2505-2508 ; 
article, see Article. 

Degree, denoted by gen., 1325 ; by acc. 
and prep., 1587; by adverbial acc., 
1609 ; degree of difference, see Meas- 
ure of difference. 

Deictic, article, 1120 ¢; suffix, -2, 333 g. 

Deities, names of, use of article w., 
1187, 1142 b. 

Deliberation, expressed by @e, xpiy 
(expiiv), ueddov, -réov Hy, 1808, 
2639. See Deliberative. 

Deliberative, fut., 1916, 2639 ; fut., in rel. 
clauses, 2549-2550; questions, see 
Questions ; subjv., 1805-1808, 2639 ; 
subjv., in rel. clauses, 2546-2549, 

Demanding, vbs. of, w.two accs., 1628. 

Deme-namies, loc.-dat. of, 1534. 

Demonstrative, adverbs, 346, 2088. 

Pronouns, decl., 338; as rel., 
338 p ; rel. used as, 338 b, 1110; list, 
340; 6, 4, 76, as demons., 1099-1117, 
332a; attrib. position of article w. 
possess. gen. of, 1163, 1184; position 
of article w., 1176-1181; used as. 
subst. or adj., 1238 ; agr., 1289; use 
of the various, 1240-1261. 
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Denial, emphatic, expressed by ob yu} 
with subjv., 1804, 2754, 2755 a; by 
ov 24 w. tut. indic., 1910, 2754, 2755 b. 

Denominative, words, defined, 828 b, | 
829 ; vbs., 372, 866-868, 892 ; substs., 
suffixes forming, 840, 8438-852, 859- 
865 ; adjs., suffixes forming, 857-865.- 

Dental verbs, 876 n., 405, 406, 409 b, 
508, 537, 645, 560, 587. 

Dentals, 16; before dentals, 83; before 
p, 86, 87; before o, 98, 241 b; corre- 
sponding w. labials, 131; suffixes w., 

' 863. 

Denying, vbs. of, use of neg. w., 2730- 
2744. 

Dependent, clauses, see Subordinate 
clauses; determinative compounds, 
897 (2); statements, 2575-2588, 

Deponents, defined, 356 c ; prin. parts, 
8705 of -u vbs., 725; w. act. forms, 
801; act. vbs. w. dep. fut., 801, 805; 
mid., 356 ¢, 810, 813 c, 1729, 1730; 
pass., 356 c, 811, 812 ; w. pass. mean., 
818, 1742 a. : 

Depriving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1804; w. 
dat., 1483 ; w. two accs., 1628. 

Description, imperf. of, 1898, 1899. 

Descriptive, appos., 987 ; determinative 
compounds, 897 (1). 

Desideratives, formation, 868. 

Desiring, vbs. of, w. gen., 1849; w. 
inf., 1869, 1991-1999, 2719; w. obj. 
clause, 1995, 2210, 2218; other 
constr. w., 1995; w. uy, 2720; w. 
ov, 2721; adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Detecting, vbs. of, w. part., 2118, 2114. 

Determinative compounds, 895-897. 

Development, of vowels, 85 b, 42; of 
cons., 1380. 

Diaeresis, 8, 8 pv. 

Dialects, Intr. C-F. 

Diaporesis, 3014. ~ 

Differing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1401. 

Digamma, Intr. C, wn. 4,3, 87 p, 1, 72 p, 
122, 128, 182 p, 146 pv, 347 D 3; 
omitted in inflec. of nouns and adjs., 
267, 270, 274, 278, 207; in prons., 


. 825 p 4, 326; as numeral, 347, 348 ; | 
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lost, in vbs., 897 b, 508, 624 b; fo, 
fa, suff., 850. 7; pov, suff., 861. 19; 
for, suff., 801.21 ; cer7, suff., 863 a 24, 
Diminutives, in -cov, uent., 197 b, 199d; 
suffixes forming, 852-856, 859. 5, 10, 
861. 19, 862, 863 b 16, 864. 2, 3; 
mean., 355, 856. 
Diphthongs, 5; improper, 5; genuine 
and spurious, 6, 25, 54, 59 ; pronunce., 
25 ; contraction, 48, 52-56, 59; syni- 
zesis, 60, 61; crasis, 62-69; shlort- 
ened, 148 p; -ac and -o, 169, 427; 
stems in, 275; aug., 435-437. 
Direct, complement, 1460-1468. 
Discourse, defined, 2590; drs w., 
2590 a. . 
Exclamatory sentences, 2681- 
2684. 
Interrogative. See Interrogative. 
Object, in ace., 919, 1553, 1706 ; 
internal and external, 1554; of act., 
becomes subj. of pass., 1556, 1745; 
of mid. voice, 1716-1722 ; of act. re- 
tained in pass., 1748. 
Reflexive middle, 1717, 1718, 1730. 
Reflexives, 1218-1224, 1228 wn. 3. 
Disadvantage, dat. of, 1481-1485. ~ 
Disappearance, of vowels, 43, 44; of 
spirants, 118-123 ; of cons., 129 b. 
Disjunctive particles, 2168 c, 2852, 2856. 
Displeasing, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Disputing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1409. 
Dissimilation, 129. 
Distinction, gen. of, 1401-1404; adjs. 
of, w. gen., 1480. 
Distraction of vowels, 646. 
Distributive, appos., 981 ; sing., 998 ; pl., 
998, 1004; article, 1120 f. 
Distributives, place how supplied, 354 a. 
Divided whole, gen. of, 928b, 984, 
1085 a, 1189, 1161 d, 1171, 1306-1319. 
Dividing, vbs. of, w. two aces., 1626. 
Division, advs. of, 854 g. 
Doric dial., Intr. C, D; contr. vbs. in, 
653; fut., 640, 659. 
Doubling of consonants, 78-81, 429 a, 
442 b, 534 pb, 544); in pronunc., 
146 vb. : 
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Doubtful, assertion, expressed by pres. 


subjv. w. uw, 1801; negation, ex- 
pressed by pres. subjv. w. uy ob, 1801. 


Doubting, vbs. of, w. és, 671, and redun- 


dant neg., 2743. 


Drinking, vbs. of, w. gen., 1855. 
Dual, rare, 195, 999 ; two forms, 202; 


dial., 214 », 230 pn ; third decl., dat., 
260; in adjs., 287 b; in article and 
prons., 332 b, 333 £, 338 a; first pers, 
supplied by pl., 364; subj., w. vb. 
in pl., 954-957 ; vb., w. subj. in pl., 
962 ; vb., w. two subjs. in sing., 964 ; 
vb., w. pl. part., 1045; part, w. pl. 
vb., 1045 ; subj., followed by pl. adj. 
or part., 1046. 


Duty, imperf. of vbs. of, 1905. 


Hating, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355. 
Effecting, vbs. of, w. acc., 1579. 
Effort, vbs. of, w. obj. clauses, 2207- 


2219. 


Hlision, 46, 47, 70-75; inverse, 76; 


effect, on accent, 174. 


Ellipse, of aug., 438, 495; of redup., 


439d; of » in vbs., 491; of subj., 
920-935, 937; of vb., 944-948 ; of 
subst., 1027-1029, 1153, 1861, 1302, 
1572; of adj, w. u@dov, 1066 a; of ar- 
ticle, 1126-1152, 1207 ; of pers. pron., 
1190 ; of possess, orrefiex. pron.,1109, 


2n.; év, eis w. gen., 1302; in phrases | 


w. os, 1495 a, 1497, 2993; of name 
of deity, in oaths, 1596 c; of vb., 
leaving elliptical acc., 1599; of 
preps., 1667-1673, 2466, 2519; of 
vb., leaving dp, as dy, domep ay el, 
1766, 2087 a, 2478-2479 ; of dv, 1767; 
of vb. like 3s, e¥yopa leaving inf. 
w. subj. ace., 2018 c, 2014 ; of dr, 
2116-2119; of part., 2147 k; of prince. 
clause, 2204, 2213; of vb. of prot., 
2345, 2346; of prot., 2349; of vb. 
of apod., 2351; of apod., 2352; in 
comp. cls., 2464, 2465, 2478-2487 ; 
of demons, antec. to cw, 2470; of 
antec. of rel., 2404 a, 2509-2516 ; in 
boa. quépar, 2497 b; of rel., or de- 


i 
H 
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mons, standing for rel., 2517, 2518 ; 
of vb. of rel. cl., 2520; of main vb, 
before rel. cl., 2520: case of rel. w. 
omitted antec., 2529-2532; in ovdels 
boris ob, 2534 ; S@dov bre, etc., 2585; 
toa rh, ds vl, Ore rb, 2644 a; interrog. 
as pred. adj., 2647; in &ddko re F 
and GAho 71, 2662; in wh (ody) Sri, 
ovx (uh) drws, ph rh ye, 2703; in 
8 re pf, Soov po}, 2765; in pdvor od, 
8cov ob, 2766; in of why GAAd (ydp, 
pévroi), 2767; obdey GAN H, 2778 ; 
obSéy Addo #, 2778 a; with arn’ obéé, 
2786 ; explains some uses of ydp, 
2804; marked by yé, 2827; of ace. 
w. yd, 1596 6, 2804; of nér, 2905, 
2906 ; of 5d, 2611 ; of ote, 2943; )( 
brachylogy, 3017 a; defined, 3022. 
See Aposiopesis, Brachylogy. 


Elliptical accusative, 1699. 
Emotion, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405, 1518; 


w. dat., 1517; w. éri and dat., 1518 ; 
w. ace., 1595 ; w. part., 2100, 2587 ; 
w. ért or as, 2100, 2248, 2577, 2587 ; 
w. ei, 2247; w. acc. and inf, 2587 
b; exclam. cl., 2687. 


Emotional future conditions, 2328. 
Emphatic, enciit., 187 a; prons., 325, 


1190, 1192, 1204, 1206, 1209, 1233- 
1287, 2518; -7, 338 g; position of 
voc., 1285; repetition of 3, 1285; 
use of tmesis, 1660; repetition of 
prep., 1667, 1670 ; act. voice and re- 
flex. pron. for mid. voice, 1723 a; 
mid. voice w. reflex. pron., 1724 ; 
position of dy, 1764; repetition of 
dv, 1765; ob yj, 1919, 2754; subj. 
of inf., 1974; reflex. pron, w. part., 
2089 b ; parts. coérdinated, 2147 £; 
verbal adjs., 2140; position of ap- 
pos. to antec. in rel. cl., 2589 ; posi- 
tion of od and yy, 2690; repetition 
of neg., 2762. See Intensive, 


Empirie, aor., 1930 ; perf., 1948. 
Emptying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1396. 
Enallage, 3023. 

Encelities, the, 181, 181 p, 825, 525 v, 


834, 334 v, 1195 ; accent, on preced- 
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ing word, 182-186 ; successive, 185 ; 
at end of compounds, 186 ; accent, re- 
tained, 187; -mep, 2338 c; re, 338d; 
prons., 340; advs., 346; vb. forms, 
424 a, 784, 

Endings, and stem, 191; case, of 
nouns, 210 ; adjs. of three, 286, 294; 
adjs. of two, 288, 291, 425 cn.; adjs. 
of one, 312; of compar., 313-318; 
of place, 342 ; of manner, 343 ; vari- 
ous, 844; of vbs., 366, 462-468; of 
inf., part., and verbal adj., 469-473. 
See Inflection. 

Enduring, vbs. of, w. part., 2008. 

Enjoniing, vbs. of, in pass., 1748 a. 

Enjoying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355. 

Entreating, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 
2218. 

Entreaty, expressed by imper., 1835. 

Entrusting, vbs, of, in pass., 1748 a; w. 
inf., 2009. 

Envying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405 ; w. dat., 
1461. 

Epanalepsis, 8010. 

Epanaphora, 3010. 

Epanastrophe, 3011, 

Eperthesis, 111. 

Epic dialect, Intr. D. 

Epistolary tenses, 1904, 1942. 

Ethical dative, 1486. 

Euphenism, 3024. 

Euphony, of vowels, 46-76 ; of conss., 
77-182, 409. 

Exchange of quantity, see Transfer, 

Exchanging, vbs. of, constr., 1872. 

Exclamations, ofres in, 1243; voc. in, 
1288, 2682, 2684; nom. in, 1288, 
2684; gen. in, 1407, 2684; inf. in, 
2015, 2036, 2688 ; artic. inf, in, 2086 ; 
form complete or incomplete sent., | 
2158 ; dependent, 2575. 4; as in, 
2682, 2998. 

Exclamatory sentences, 2681-2687. 

Execrations, 1814 b. 

Exhortation, expressed by subjy., 1797, 
1798 ; by opt., 1820, 1830; by imper., 


1835, 1886 ; by ot w. fut., 1918; by 
érws or Srws uy w. fut., 1920, 2213; 
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ox ay POdvors, 2096 €; summary of 
forms in, 21553 daAdd in, 2784 c. 

Exhorting, vbs. of, use of imperf., 
1801; w. obj. cl, 2210 a, 2218; w. 
uf, 2720, 

Expectation, implied w. &ws, 2420. 

Expecting, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or 
pres, inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; jf, 
2725. 

Experience, adjs. of, w. gen., 1419. 

Explanation, gen, of, 1322. 

Explanatory appos. , 988-990 ; ydp, 2808, 
2809, 2811 a. 

Extent, acc. of, 1580-1587, 1633; gen. 
of, see Measure, 

External object, 1554 b, 1555; uses, 
1590-1599, 1613-1633. 


Failing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Families, names of, article w., 1138. 

Fear, expressed by a w. subjv., 1802 ; 
of’ as in expressions of, 2682 d. 

Fearing, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2207, 2221- 
2233 ; other constr., 2234-2239. 

Feeling, dat. of, 1486. 

Festivals, names of, article w., 1187 ; in 
dat. of time, 1541. 

Filling, vbs. of, w. gen. and ace., 1369 ; 
w. dat., 1508 b. 

Final, clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2185 c, 2186 c¢; denote purpose, 
2193; particles introducing, 2193; 
origin, 2194 ; in appos. to rovrou évexa 
or 6ta robro, 2195; moods in, 2196- 
2208, 2205; dy in, 2201-2202 ; prin- 
cipal cl. omitted, 2204 ; equiv., 2206 ; 
connection, w. obj. cl., 2208; rel. cl., 
26545 wh w., 2705 a. 

Conjunctions, 2770. 
Consonants, 188, 

Finding, vbs, of, w. part., 2113, 2114. 

Finite moods, 357. 

Fitness, adjs. of, 858.6, 9; w. gen., 
1418; vbs. of, w. inf., 2000; adjs., 
advs., and substs. of, w. inf., 2001~ 
2007. 

Forbidding, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 
2218 ; use of negs. w., 2739-2744. 
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Foretell by oracle, vbs. signifying, w. | 
pres. or aor. inf., 1870. 

Forgetting, vbs. of, gen. w., 1856-1358 ; 
acc. w., 1858; w. part., 2106, 

Forination, of tense-systems, 474-601, 
717-748; of words, 822-899; of 
substs., 838-856; of adjs., 857, 
858. 

Fractions, 353. 

Frequentatives, formation, 867. 

Friendliaess, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Fulness, adjs., formation, 858.3, 16; w. 
gen., 1422, 

Future conditional relatives, 2565-2586. 

Future conditions, 2321-2334. 

Yuture perfect tense, 359, 868 b; pri- 
mary, 360, 1858; redup. in, of com- 
pleted action, 489 ; force, 1851, 1852, 
1858, 1955-1958; perf. for, 1950. 

Active, 584, 600, 659 a. 
Passive, 359, 580-583; periph., 
601; inflec , 659 a. 

Future tense, 359; primary, 360, 1858 ; 
first and sec., 361; formations by 
analogy, 516; fut. indic. and aor. 
subjv. identical, 582, 641 a, 667 p; 
Att., 538, 539, 645, 310; Dor., 540; 
w. pres. form, 541 ; force, 1851-1858. 

Active, system, 455, 532-541 ; 
inflec., 658-662, 754. 

Middle, inflec., 658-662, 754; w. 
act. mean., 801, 805, 806, 1728 a, 
1729 a, b; w. pass. mean., 802, 
807-809, 1715, 1737, 1738; pass., 
1738, 

Passive, first, 589, 663, 664. 

Passive, second, 597, 663, 664. 

Indicative, w. év, 1793 ; pres. for, 
1879; fut. action, 1910; two, some 
ybs. w., 1911; skalZ and witli, 1912; 
where English has pres., 1918 ; with- 
out reference to fut. act, 1913 a; 
modest form of statement, 1913 a; 
gnomic, 1914 ; for pres., 1915; delib., 
see Deliberative future; jussive, 
1917-1921, 2709 a, 2756; aor. for, 
1934; fut. perf. for, 1958; periph, 
1959; after Sxws (rarely after os, 
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8gpa, and pH), in Pwpose cl., 2203 ; 
in obj. cl., 2211-2220; after drws and 
brws wh w. no prince. ch, 2213, 1920; 
after ux} w. vbs. of fear and caution, 
2229; after Srws wi W. vbs, of fear 
and caution, 2231; after é¢ 3 and 
ép gre, 2279; in pres. condit. of 
pres. intention, 2301; in apod. of 
vivid fut, condit., 2823, 2326; in prot. 
of vivid fut. form, 2327 c, 2828 ; foll. 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353 ; in 
apod. of condit. of type ef w. opt., 
2359, 2361; in temp. cl. referring to 
def. fut. time, 2398; in princ. cl. to 
fut. temp. cl w. subjy., 2401; in 
prince. el. to fut. temp. cl. w. opt., 
2407; delib., in rel. cl., 2549-2551 ; 
in final rel. cl., 2554; in rel. el. to ex- 
press intended result, 2558; in rel. 
el. denoting what is to be expected 
of the subj., 2559; of pres. intention 
or necessity, in condit. rel. cl., 2563 ; 
in fut. condit. rel. cl., 2565 a; in 
main cl, of condit. rel. sent., 2565 
and b ; w. od 44, expressing emphatic 
denial, 2755b. See Indicative. 

Optative, where used, 1862 b, 
1863 c; w. vbs. of efort after érws, 
2211-2212; w. vbs, of commanding, 
etc., after drws, 2218; in ind. disc., 
2287, 2831 ; in ws cl.,2427 w. ; w.vbs. 
of fearing after uj, 2229 a; w.vbs. of 
fearing after Srws uy, 2231; in rel. 
el. of purpose, 2554 a. See Optative. 

Infinitive, w. a», 1847; when 
stress is laid on idea of futurity, 
1865 d; chiefly found in ind. disc., 
1866 c, 1867 c; w. vbs. of hoping, 
expecting, etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. 
vbs. of will and desire, 1869, 1998 ; 
w. podAg, 1959; after Sore, 2261, 
2269. See Infinitive. 

Participle, of liquid vbs., decl., 
310; w. &y, 1847; chiefly voluntative, 
1872; in ind. disc., 1874; denoting 
purpose, 2009, 2060, 2065; general 
force, 2044 ; ds w., 2086 c. See Par- 
ticiples. 
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Gender, 196~200 ; of first decl., 211; of 
sec. decl., 228, 282; of third decl., 
255; different in sing. and pl., 281; 
agr. of adj. in, 925, 1020; agr. of 
pred, subst. in, 974; peculiarities in 
use, 1013-1015; agr. of pred. adj. 
and part. in, 1044-1059; agr. of rel. 
pron. in, 2501, 2502. See Agree- 
ment. 

General, conditions, 2293-2297, 2303, 
2321, 2335-2342, 2359, 2360; con- 
dit, rel. cl., 2567-2570. 

Truth, pres. of, 1877; expressed 
by fut., 1914; by aor., 1931; by 
perf., 1948. 

Generic article, the, 1118, 1122-1124 ; 
omitted, 1126. 

Genitive case, general statement of uses, 
1289 ; in appos. Ww. possess. pron. or 
adj., 977, 978; after comp., 1069- 
1078; attrib., position, 1161; of 
prons., w. article, position, 1163, 
1171, 1184, 1185; w. substs. (ad- 
nominal gen.), 1290-1296 ; of posses- 
sion or belonging, 1297-1305, 1390, 
1411 b; gen. of possession and dat. 
of possessor, 1480; of origin, 1298 ; 
of divided whole (partitive), 1306- 
1819,-928 b, 984, 1085 a, 1139, 1161 4, 
1171; chorographic, 1311; as subj. 
of vb., 1318; of quality, 1820, 1321; 
of explanation (appos. gen.), 1322 ; 


of material or contents, 13823, 1824 ; | 


of measure, 1325-1327; subjective 
and objective, 1828-1335; of vane, 
1836, 1237 ; two, w. one noun, 1338 ; 
w. vbs., general statement of use, 
1839, 1340; of act. construction made 
nom. of pass., 1540, 1556 a, 1745, 
1748 ; partitive, w. vbs., 1841-1871 ; 
w. vbs. of sharing, 1848; w. vbs. 
signifying to touch, make trial 
of, 1845, 1346, to beseech, 1847, to 
begin, 1848, to aim at, desire, 1349, 
to reach, obtain, 1350, 1351, to miss, 
1352, to approach and meet, 1353, 
to smell, 1354, to enjoy, etc., 1355, 


to remember, etc., 1356-1860, to! 


hear and percedve, 1361-1868, to fill, 
be full of, 1369; of actual source, 
1364; w.vbs. of ruling, commanding, 
leading, 13870, 1871; of price and 
value, 1372-1874, 1379 ; of crime and 
accountability, 1375-1879, 1385; of 
connection, 1880, 1581; w. com- 
pound vbs., 1882-1387; of person, 
dependent on acc., 1388; origin of 
gen. dependent on vb., 1389; abla- 
tival, 1391-1411, 1348 b, 1851, 1352; 
of separation, 1892-1400 ; of distine- 
tion and of compar., 1401-1404 ; of 
cause, 1405-1409, 1373 a, 2684; of 
purpose, 1408 ; w. vbs. of disputing, 
1409; of source, 1410, 1411; w. adjs., 
1412-1486, 1529; of relation, 1428 ; 
w, advs., 1437-1443; of time and 
place, 1444-1449, 1543; w. prep. to 
express agent, 1491-1494, 1678, 1755, 
see Agent ; general force after preps., 
1658; w. prep, to express instrument, 
1756 ; of artic. inf., 2032 ; absolute, 
2032 f, 2058, 2070-2075. See under 
separate preps. 


Gentiles, suff. forming, 844, 859. 5, 


861. 11, 868 a 2, b 12, 864. 1. 


Geographical names, article w., 1142 ¢, 
Giving, vbs. of, w. inf., 2009. 
Gnomic, aor., 1931, 2388, 2567 a; fut., 


1914 ; perf., 1948. 


Going, vbs. of, use of imperf. of, 


1891. 


Gradation, quantitative vowel, 27, 475 ; 


qualitative vowel, 35, 36; in third 
decl. of substs., 258, 262; in vbs., 
875, 476-484, 622; stem, in sec. 
perf., 573; stem, in pt-vbs., 788-748 ; 
in suff., 853 e. See Change. 


Grieving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. 


part., 2100, 2587 ; w. dr or as, 2100, 
2577, 2587. 


Haplology, 129 ¢. 
Hating, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 
Hearing, vbs. of, cases w., 1361-1368 ; 


w. pres. of past and pres. combined, 
1885a; w. part., 2110-2112, 2592 ¢; 
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w. 6rz or ws, 2110, 2592 c; w. inf, | 


7 
"2502 @. 
Hearing from, vbs. of, constr. w., 1364, 
1411; hearing of, 1865. 
Helping, vbs. of, w. dat., 1467. 
Hendiadys, 3025. 
Heteroclites, 282, 
Hiatus, where allowed, 46, 47, 47 p, 
Hindering, vbs. of, constr. of inf. w., 
2038; use of negs. w., 2739-2744, 
2759 bn. and d. 
Historical tenses, 360, 1883. 
Homoioteleuton, 3026. 
Hope, implied in éws cl., 2420. 
Hoping, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or pres. 
inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. ui), 2725, 
2726 a. 
Hortatory subjunctive, 1797-1799. 
Hostility, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Hypallage, 3027. 
Typerbaton, 3028. 
Hy phaeresis, 44 a. 
Hypophora, 2819 a w., 8029. 
-Hysteron Proteron, 3030. 


Impatience, expressed by prohib., 1841 
b; ot’ ws in expressions of, 2682 d. 
Imperative, 357, 359, 1760; persons, 

364; accent, 424 b, 426b,c; endings, 
466 5 pres., 631, 751; first aor. act. 
-and mid., 669; first and sec. aor. 
pass., 676, 125 b, c; sec. aor. act. 
and mid., 684, 759; first and sec. 
perf. act., 882, 697, 698, 765; perf. 
mid. and pass., perf. periph., 599 g, 
697, 712-714. 

Jn commands and probibs., 1835—- 
1844 ; hypothetical, 1889; in subord. 
cl, 1842, 1848 ; force of tenses, 1864 ; 
fut. perf. w. force of, 1957 ; inf. used 
for, 2013 ; after dere, 2275; in apod., 
2287; in apod. of simple pres. or 
past condits., 2300 f, 2357, of more 
vivid fut. condits., 2326 e, 2357, of 
emotional fut. condits., 2328, 2357, 
of condits. of type ef w. opt., 2359, 
2364; in rel, cl, 2545 f, 2553; in 
ind. dise,, 2612; wp w., 2709; O4 w., 
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2843 a; xaé w., 2873; wiv w., 2926 ; 
ovxoby W., 2052; 8° ody w., 2959; 
tolvuy W., 2987. 

Imperative optative, 1820. 

Imperfect tense, 359; second., 1858 ; 
iterative, 495, 1790, 1894, 2341; 
inflec., 627, 634, 685, 647-G57, 748. 

In unfulfilled obligation, 1774- 
1779, 1905, 2318-2317 ; in unattain- 
able wish, 1780 ; w. dv in past potent., 
1784; to denote unreality, 1786- 

1788 ; w. &» to express customary or 

repeated action, 1790, 1894, 2341; 

force, 1851-1852, 1856, 1889-1909 ; 

of continuance, 1890-1892; of cus- 

omary action, 1893 ; conative, 1895; 

of resistance or refusal, 1896, 1897 ; 

of description, 1898, 1899; inchoa- 
tive, 1900; for pres., 1901; of truth 
just recognized, 1902; of topics 
previously discussed, 1903; episto- 
ary, 1904, 1942 ; ea, éxpHr, 1905 ; 
for plup., 1906; in subord. cls., 1907 ; 
)( aor., 553, 1908, 1909; in unreal 
condits., 2304, 23807-2311 ; in unreal 
condits. without a», 2313-2320, 1905; 
in apod. to past general condits., 
2340-2342; in prot. of indic. form 
of past general condits., 2342; in 
prince. cl. of temp. sentence of indef. 
frequency, 2414; in @ws cl., 2422, 
2425; after wpiv, 2434, 2441 a; after 
Gorep ei, Gowep av e, 2478; in main 
cl. of past general condit. sent., 
2568; in past general condit. rel. cl., 
2569 a; generally retained in ind. 
disc., 2599, 2608, 2620, 2623 b. 

Impersonal verbs, their subj., 905, 932- 
935 ; cases with, 1467; pass., rare, 
1746; forms, from intr., 1751; acc. 
absolute w., 2059, 2076-2078. See 
Quasi-impersonal. 

Impersonal and personalconstr., w, inf., 
1982, 1983; of verbal adjs., 2149- 
2152, 

Imprecations, dAAd in, 2784 d. See 
Oaths. 


Inceptive class of pres. stems, 526-528. 
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Inchoative, pres. stems, 526-528; im- 
perf, 1900, 

Incorporation, 2532, 2586-2538, 

Indeclinable, nouns, 199 d, 284; detva, 
rarely, 336; numerals, 347 pv 2, 
349 g, 349 p, 350; xpq, 798. 

Indefinite, adverbs, 181 b, 346. 

And definite antecs., 2505-2508. 

Article, place sometimes snpplied 
by 7ls, 1118 a. 

Pronouns, 181 b, 3834-340; uses, 
1266-1270 ; in ind. questions, 2663- 
2674, 339 £. 

Independent, nom., 940; subjv., 1795- 
1811. 

Indicative mood, 357, 359, 1760; end- 
ings, 866 b; pres. and imperf., 627, 
628, 635, 747, 748; fut. act. and 
mid. and fut. perf., 658, 659, 754; 
fut. pass., 668, 664, 754; first aor, 
act. and mid., 665, 666, 755; first 
and sec. aor. pass., 672, 678; sec. 
aor, act. 682, 756; first and sec. 
perf. act. and plup., 689, 690, 702— 
705, 762; perf. and plup. mid. and 
pass., 706, 707, 767. 

“In simple sent., without av, 1770- 
1788; of unfulfilled obligation ex- 
pressed by, 1774-1779 ; unattainable 
wish expressed by, 1780-1782; ‘in 
other than simple sent., 1788; in 
simple sent., w. &v, 1784-1794, 2349 ; 
unreal, 1786-1789 ; iterative, 1790- 
1792; tenses, their use, 1875-1965, 
see Present, etc.; assimilation to, 
2185, 2205; in purpose cl. w. urws, 
etc., 2203; in obj. cls. after vbs. of 
effort, 2211-2218, 2218, 2419; after 
vbs. of fearing and caution, 2220, 
2229, 2231, 2233 ; in causal els., 2241- 
2243; in result cls, w. dere (cs), 
2251-2259, 2273-2278 ; after ed’ 3, 
ed’ ve, 2279; in simple pres. or 


past condits., 2298-2301 ; in pres, or | 


past unreal condits., 2302-2320; in 
fut. condits,, 2323-2328 ; in general 
condits., 2336-2342 ; as apod. to prot. 
and apod. combined, 2853 ; in apod. 
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of condits. of type ed w. opt., 2859- 
2362 ; in temp. cls., 2394-2398, 2406, 
9413, 2417, 2422, 2495 5 w. piv, 2480- 
2442 ; w. mpdrepor ij, 2458 ; w. rply 4, 
2460 ; ordinary use, in rel, cls., 2546 ; 
in ordinary rel. cis., 2553 ; in consec. 
rel, cls., 2556, 2557; in rel. cls. to 
express intended result, 2558; in 
rel. cls. denoting what is to be ex- 
pected of the subj., 2559; in simple 
pres. ox past condit, rel. cls., 2562, 
2503; in general condit. rel. els., 
2569-2572; in ind. disc., 2599-2615, 
2617-2621, 2623, 2624, 2629 a; in 
dir. questions, 2662 a; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686 ; ob w., 2703-2705 ; pj and ph 
ob w., 2752. 

Indignation, inf. in exclams. of, 2015; 
questions expressing, introduced by 
eira (xara), éreira (xdrera), 2653 ; 

“marked by yap in questions, 2805 a ; 
by dat, 2848 ; by «al before interrog. 
word, 2872. 

Indirect, complement (object), 920, 
1454, 1469-1473, 

Discourse, tenses of opt. in, 1862, 
1863 ; inf. in, 1866, 1867, 2016-2024, 
2576, 2579, 2580, 2016, 2617 ; fut. inf. 
in, after vbs. of hoping, expecting, 
etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; fut. inf. in, 
after vbs. of willing and desiring, 
1869 ; part. in, 1874, 2092, 2098, 2106- 
2145, 2576, 2616, 2617; constr. w. 
vbs. of saying aud thinking, 2016— 
2022, 2577, 2570, 2580, 2589, 2599 ; 
w. vbs. of perceiving, 2018, 2110- 
2112, 257T, 2592 ; neg, of, 2020, 2608, 
2710; inf. w. dy in, 2023; constr 
w. vbs. of knowing and showing, 
2106-2109, 2577, 2592; w. vbs. of 
finding, 2118, 2114; omission of dy 
in, 2119; ws w. part, in, 2120-2122 ; 
vbs. which take either part. or inf., 
2123-2145, 2582; w. as (rarely dirws) 
after vbs. of fearing, 2235 ; dare cl. 
in, 2269, 2270; cls. w. ply in, 
2446, 2448, 2449 ; introduced by are, 
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ws, etc., 2570-2588, 2017, 2018, 2110, 
2128, 2614, 2615, 2617 ; defined, 2591 ; 
implied, 2593, 2622; speaker’s own 
words or thoughts may be stated in, 
2594 ; cls. in, are subst. cls., 2595 ; 
general principles, 2597-2618 ; simple 
sent. in, 2597-2600, 2614-2616 ; com- 
plex sent. in, 2601-2605, 2617-2621 ; 
imper. in, 2612, 2633 ; past tenses in, 
2623; inserted statement of fact, 
2624; opt. w. or without é» regu- 
larly retained after gr: (ds), 2625; 
opt. w. d» representing subjv. w. dy, 
2626; opt. after primary tense, 
2627; passing into inf. from 6ér: 
(as) constr., 2628 ; passing from inf., 
2628 a; passing into part., 2628 b; 
indep. opt. in, 2629 ; indep. indic. in, 
2629 a; inf. following seut. involv- 
ing idea of ind. disc., 2680; inf. in 
temp. or rel. c]., 2631; mood of dir. 
form used in sane sentence w. mood 
of ind., 2632; idea of imper., etc., set 
forth in inf., 2638, 2634. 

Exclamatory sentences, 2685- 
2687. 

Tnterrogatives, 339 f, 340, 346, 
1268, 2663-2674. 

Reflexive mid., 1719-1722, 1780. 

Reflexives, 1225-1229, 1194, 1195. 


Inference, suggested by potent. opt., 


2300 e; marked by dpa, 2790; by 
64, 2846; by d#ra, 2851. 


Inferential particles, 2163 p, 2774, 2787, 


2926, 2952, 2953, 2955. 


Inferior to, vbs. signifying, w. gen., 


1402. 


Infinitive, 357, 359; verbal noun, 358, 


1760 ; accent, 425 a, 426 d ; endings, 
469 ; pres., 632, 632 p, 752; fut. act. 
and mid., 661; fut. pass., 663, 664; 
first aor. act. and mid., 670 ; first and 
seC. aor. pass., 677; sec. aor. act., 
685, 760; first and sec. perf. act., 
699, 702, 766 ; periph. perf., 599 h ; 
perf. mid. and pass., 715. 

History, 358. 1 x. 469 x. 2, 670, 
1473 a, 1969; subj., in acc., 936; 


omission of subj., 987 ; pred. adj. be- 
longing to omitted subj., 1060-1062 ; 
évé, o, Not euaurdy, ceavroy, as subj., 
1223 ; limiting mean. of adj., is act. 
where Eng. uses pass., 1712; w. dy, 
1845-1849, 2023; not in ind. disc., 
force of tenses, 1865; in ind. disc., 
force of tenses, 1866, 1867, 2019, 
2595 ; w. vbs. of hoping, expecting, 
etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; in part vb., 
in part subst., 1966-1970; mean. of 
the word, 1966 b; uses, 1970; neg. 
of, 1971; subj. and pred. noun w,, 
1972-1981 ; origin of constr. of ace. 
w. inf., 1981; pers. and impers. 
constr. w., 1982, 1983, 2017 b; with- 
out article, 1984-2024; as subj., 
1984, 1985; as pred., 1986; as ap- 
pos., 1987; as obj., 1988-2024; after 
vbs. of will or desire, 1991-1999, 
1869; after other vbs., 2000; after 
adjs., adys., and substs., 2001-2007, 
2497; w. or without acre or os, 
after compar. and 7, 2007; of pur- 
pose and result, 2008-2011 ; absolute, 
2012; in commands, 2013, 2326 e; 
in wishes, 2014; in exclams., 2015, 
2036, 2683 ; in ind. disc., 2016-2028, 
2579, 2580, 2589, 2592 a; w. vbs. 
of knowing, percewing, etc., 2018 a, 
2592 c; see Articular infinitive ; vbs. 
which take either part. or inf., 2123- 
2145, 2582 ; w. vbs. of fearing, 2238 ; 
in result cls., 2251-2272; w. é¢ ¢ 
and é¢' dre, 2279 ; w. or without dy, 
for apod., 2350; w. mpfr, 2430-2440, 
2458-2457 ; w. mpbrepov #, etc., 2458— 
2461;-w. obey ofoy, 2516; ordinary 
use, in rel. cls, 2545; in dep. state- 
ments, 2576.1; acc. and, after vbs. 
of emotion, 2587 b; in ind. disc., 
2600, 2604, 2611, 2616, 2617, 2628, 
2630, 2631, 2633; ob and yr w., 2711- 
9727, 1971; wh and wh ob w., 2739- 
2749 ; summary of constr. after vbs. 
of hindering, 2744; Gove and negs. 
w., 2759 ; after whjv, 2966 b. 
Inflection, defined, 190, 365; how shown, 
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191; of vbs., preliminary remarks, 
355-880; of w-vbs., 378, 379, 602- 
716; of ji-vbs., 378, 879, 744-767. 
See Conjugation. 

Ingressive aorist, 1865 b, 1872 ¢ 4, 1924, 
1925, 2325. 

Injuring, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. acc., 
1462. 

Insertion, of ¢, in perf. and plup. mid. 
and first aor. pass. system, 489; of 
¢, between root (or stem) and suff, 
8386 ; of r, before certain suffs., 837 ; 
of 7, in compounds, after prep., 884 c. 

Instrument of action, suffs, denoting, 
842, 860, 3, 853 a 7; denoted by dat., 
1503-1511, 1757; by dat. w. prep., 
1511, 1687. 1 c, 1696. 1; by ace, 
1600 a; by gen. w. prep., 1684, 1 
c (4), 1688. 1c, 1756. 

Instrumental case, functions, how sup- 
plied, 203, 280, 1279, 1450; advs. w. 
force of, 341. 

Instrumental dative, 1324, 1369 a, 1872 
a, 1503-1529, 1548. 

Intensive particles, 2774, 2821, 2843 ; 
peri., 1947; see atrds, 

Intensives, formation, 867. 

Interest, dat. of, 1474-1494. 

Internal object, defined, 1554 a; or. ex- 
ternal, w. the same vb., 1555; uses, 
1568-1589, 1605, 1607, 1619-1627, 
2034 e, 2077. 

Interrogative, advs., 346. 

Particles, 2650-2655, 2663-2674, 
2866, 2951. 

Pronouns, decl., 334; ind., 339 f; 
list, 340 ; w. article, 1186, 1187 ; used 
subst. or adj., 1262 ; in dir. and ind. 
questions, 1263; ré for réva, 1264; 
rls )( rl, 1265. 

Sentences, see Questions. 

Intransitive and transitive senses, mix- 
ture of, 819. 

Intransitive verbs, defined, 920; pred. 
adj. w., 917, 1040 a; and tr. vbs, 
15538-1562, 1708, 1709. 

Inverse, attraction, 2533, 2584 ; elision, 
76. 
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Tota class of present stems, 607-522. 

Tota subscript, 5, 65. 

Irony, expressed by pres. subjv. w. pH 
and yp} od, 1801; by potent. opt. 
w. dy, 1826; by od w. fut. indic., 
1918; by ef wh dpa, 2354 w.; ques- 
tions expressing, introduced by efra 
(x@ra), rata (xdwera), 2663; by 
GX ob, 2781 b; by dpa, 2794, 2796; 
indicated by yd, 2821; by 57, 2842 ; 
by d78er, 2849; by dymov, 2850. 

Irregular declension, of substs., 281- 
285; of adjs., 311; compar., of adjs., 
319; vbs. of sixth class, 529, 580; 
ut-Vbs., '768-799. 

Islands, names of, gender, 199 b; use 
of article w., 1189, 1142 c. 

Tsocolon, 3081. 

Iterative, vbs,, without aug. in Hom. 
and Hdt., 488 c,d; imperf., 495, 1790, 
1894, 2841; aor., 495, 1790, 1933, 
23841 ; indic., 1790-1792 ; opt., 2340 a. 


Judicial action, constr. w. vbs. of, 1875- 
1879. 
Jussive future, 1917-1921. 


Kindred meaning, ace. of, 1567. 
Knowing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1868; w. 
part., 2106-2109, 2592 ¢; w. gr: or 
as, 2577, 2592 c; w. inf., 2592 c. 
Koin8, Intr. F ; -7 in sec. pers. mid., 628. 
Koppa, the letter, 3; as numeral, 348. 


Labial vbs., 376 n., 405, 406, 409 a, 505, 
587, 545. 

Labials, 16; before dentals, 82; before 
p, 853 w. o, 97, 241 a; corresponding 
w.dentals, 131; suffs. w., 862. 

Lacking, vbs, of, w. gen., 1396. 

Leading, vbs. of, w. gen., 1870. 

Learning, vbs. of, w. pres., 1885 a; w. 
part., 2106, 2110-2112; w. dre or ws, 
2110. 

Lengthening, metrical, 28, 28 p, 503 n, 
703 p, 768 p; compnds., 29, 887; 
compens,, 37, 38, 90 p, 100, 105, 242, 
250 a, 519, 544; in compar., 814; in 
vb.-stem, 374 x., 475 a, 484, 487, 488, 
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624, 534, 587 a, 543, 557; in temp. 
“ aug., 485; in redupl., 446; in ‘as- 
similated * forms, 643, 644. 

Letters, the, 1; neut., 199d; as numer- 
als, 347, 348. 

Like, to be, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Limit of motion, expressed by dat., 
1531, 1532; by ace. and prep., 1533, 
1589; by acc., 1588. | 

Linguals, 16 a. See Dentals. 

Liquid verbs, 876, 310, 400-402, 407, 
409 d, 517-519, 535, 586, 544, 559, 
614-619, 620, 659. 

Liquids, 15 a, 18, 19 b; doubled, 81 » 
1, 146 p; between two conss., é de- 
veloped from, 482; suffs. w., 860. 

Litotes, 3032. 

Local clauses, 2498 ; conjunctions, 2770. 

Locative case, functions, how supplied, 
203, 280, 1279 ; -nou, ~ao1, 215, 842 a; 
in -o., 229 b; ravdnuel, 229; advs. 
w. force of, 841; as advs., 1538. 

Locative dative, 1450, 1580-1543. 


Majesty, plural of, 1006. 

Making, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1305; w. 
dat., 1824; w. two aces., 1618. 

Manner, advs. of, 341, 348, 346; dat, 
of, 1518-1516, 1527; expressed by 
acc., 1608; by prep. w. case, 1682. 2c, 
1684. 1 ¢ (6), 1685. 1 d, 1686. 14, 
1687. 1 c, 1688. 1 c, 1690. 2 c, 1696. 
1d, 1698. 1b; by part., 2060, 2062. 

Material, adjs. denoting, 858. 4, 12, 861, 
11; gen. of, 1328, 1824; dat. of, 1608 c. 

Maxims, 7) w. pres. imper. in, 1841 e ; 
ei w, opt., pres. indic. in apod., 2360. 

Means, suffs. denoting, 842, 863 a 8 ; de- 
noted by dat., 1503-1511, 1757; by 
prep. w. case, 1679, 1681. 2, 1684. 
1c (4), 1686.1 d, 1687. 1c, 1688. 
lc, 1696. le; by part., 2060, 2063. 

Measure, gen. of, 1325-1827; of differ- 
ence, dat. of, 1513-1516 ; expressed 
by acc., 1609. 

Meeting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1353; w. dat., 
1468, 1623. 

Meiosis, 3032. 
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Metaplastic forms, 282 b. 

Metathesis, 128, 492, 549, 659 d, 586 f. 

Metonymy, 3033. 

Metrical lengthening, 28, 28 p, 508 -», 
703 pv, 768 pv. 

Metronymics, 849. 

Middle voice, 356 a, 1713, 1714; depon., 
356 c, 810, 813 c, 1729, 1730; end- 
ings, 366 a, 485, 466, 468, 470; forms, 
used w. pass. mean., 892, 807-809, 
1715, 1735 a, 1737, 1738; fut., w. act. 
mean., 805, 806, 1728 a, 1729 a, b; 
passives, 814-818, 1733, 1742 b; uses, 
1713-1734; dir. and ind, reflex, 
1717-1722, 1780 ; causative, 1725 ; re- 
cip., 1726 ; act. used for, 1732 ; vbs. w. 
difference of meaning between mid. 
and act., 1734. See Present, etc. 

Missing, vhs. of, w. gen., 1852. 

Mixed, class, of vb.-stems, 529-531 ; aor., 
542 p. 

Modesty, pl. of, 1008. 

Momentary aorist, 1927 a. 

Month, day of, how designated, 350 d ; 
1540. 

Months, names of, gender, 199 a; suff. 
denoting, 861. 20. 

Mood suffixes, 457-461. 

Moods, four, 855, 357, 1760; meanings, 
880 ; function, 1759 ; in simple sent., 
1769-1849 ; dep. constr. of, devel- 
oped, 1769; as affected by tense of 
prince. vb., 2176; assimilation, 2183- 
2188, 2205; in rel. cl., 2545; in ind. 
disc., 2597-2635; in dir. questions, 
2662; in ind. questions, 2677-2679 ; 
in exclam. sent., 2686. See Indica- 
tive, ete. 

Motion, dat. w. vbs. of, 1475; limit of, 
see Limit of Motion. 

Motive, expressed by dat., 1517; by 
ace., 1610; by prep. and case, 1679. 

Mountains, names of, article w., 1189, 
1142 « ; 

Movable consonants, 78, 184-187, 399. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 354 dw. 

Multiplicatives, 290 a, 354 b, 1482. 

Mutes, see Stops. 
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Naming, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1305; 
w. two acc., 1618, 1615. 

Nasal vbs., 376, 400-402, 407, 409 a, 
517-519. - 

Nasals, 15a, 19; doubled, 81 D1, 146 p; 
& developed from, 482 ; suffs. w., 861. 

Nations, names of, article w., 1138, 
1142 a. 

Necessity, expressed by verbals in -réos, 
473 ; imperf, of vbs. expressing, 1774 ; 
expressed by past tense of indic. w. 
dv, 1184; by def, xph, 1824 b; vbs, 
of, w. infin., 2000. 

Negative, sentences, 
phrases, 2763-2768. 

Negatives, w. ud, 1596 b; w. inf., 1971; 
in questions, 1809; in ind. disc., 
2020, 2608; of artic. inf., 2028; of 
part., 2045; in ind. questions, 2676 ; 
of ind, disc., 2710; redundant or 
sympathetic, 2739-2749 ; w. dare and 
inf., 2759; accumulation of, 2760- 
2762. See od, uy, etc. 

Neglecting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1366. 

Neuter gender, abstracts of, 840; neut. 
pl. subj. w. sing. (sometimes pl.) 
vb., 958-960; in appos. to sent. or 
cl., 994; pl., of single idea, 1003 ; 
adj. or part., used substantively, 
1023-1026, 1153 b x, 2; pred. adj. in 
neut. sing., 1047, 1048; in neut. pl., 
1062. See Gender. 

No, how expressed, 2680. 

Nominative case, subj. of fin. vb., 927, 
938, 939; indep., 940; in place of 
oblique case at beginning of sent., 
941 ; in letters, of the writer’s name, 
942 ; in appos. w. voc., 1287 ; in ex- 
clams., 1288, 2684 ; w.inf., 1973, 1974, | 
2014 a; of artic. inf., 2031, 

Non-fulfilment, see Unreal. 

“ Non-thematic’’ conjugation, 717. 

Notation, 348. 

Noun, verbal, see Verbal noun. 

Noun-stems, 826; in compnds., 870-879. 


2688-2768 ; 


Nouns, defined, 189; accent, 205-209; 
verbal, 358; suffs., 859-865. See 
Predicate adjs., nouns, etc. 
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Number, in nouns, 195; in vbs., 355, 
363; agr. of vb. in, 925, 949-972; 
agr. of adj. and part. in, 925, 1020, 
1030-1039, 1044-1062; agr. of pred. 
subst. in, 974 ; non-agr. of appos. in, 
979; expressed by prep., 1681. 3; 
agr. of rel. pron. in, 2501, 2502. See 
Singular, Dual, Plural. 

Numerals, 347-354; in compnds., 870, 
883; equiv, of subst., 908 ; article w., 
1125, 1174 aw.; rls w., 1268 ; w. gen., 
1317 ; os w., 2995, 


Oaths, wd and val in, 1596 b, ce, 2894, 
2922; vy in, 1596 b, 2894, 2923; in 
indic. w. wy}, 2705 t; in ink. w. wt, 
2716; % uhv in, 2865, 2921. See 
Swearing. 

Obeying, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Object, 919; see Direct, Internal, Ex- 
ternal ; two vbs. with common, 1634, 
1635 ; inf. as, 1988-2024 ; denoted by 
part., 2065. 

Object clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2186 ¢c; of effort, 2207-2219, 2705 b; 
of caution, 2220; of fearing, 2221- 
2233. 

Objection, expressed by dAdd, 2785, 
2786; by dAdka ydp, 2819 b; by de, 
2835; by «al, 2872. 

Objective, genitive, 1828-1335. 


| Obligation, imperf. of vbs. of, 1774- 


1779, 1905, 2313-2317. 

Oblique cases, defined, 201 a. 

Observer, dat. of the, 1497, 

Obtaining, vbs. of, w. gen., 1350. 

Occasion, expressed by dat., 1517. 

Official persons, titles of, omission of 
article w., 1140. 

Omission, see Ellipse. 

Onomatopoeia, 3084. 

Open, syllable, 141 ; vowels, the, 4 a, 7. 

Opposition, denoted by part. , 2066, 2070. 

Optative mood, 357, 359, 1760; final -a: 
and -oc, long, 169,427 ; endings, 366 c, 
464; mean., 380; -cy- and ~i-, 393, 
459, 460, -eas, and -as, etc., 461; 
of athematic, accent, 424 cn. 1; of 
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compound vbs., accent, 426 f; pres., 
630, 637-640, 750; fut. act.and mid., 
660; fut. pass., 663, 664; first aor. 
act. and mid., 668 ; first and sec. aor. 
pass., 675; sec, aor, act., 683, 758; 
first and sec. perf. act., 694-696, 702, 
764; perf. mid. and pass., 710, 711. 

Without &v, 1814-1823; of wish, 
1814-1819 ; imper., 1820 ; potent., see 
Potential ; w. dv, 1824-1834 ; tenses, 
1859, 1861-1863; assimilation to, 
2186, 2187, 2205; in final el., 2196- 
2206 ; after vbs. of effort, 2211, 2212, 
2214-2219, of fear and caution, 
2220-2232 ; in causal cl., 2242; dere 
with, 2269 b, 2278; in apod., w. prot. 
of simple pres. or past form, 2300 
d, e, 2356; in unreal condits., 2311, 
2812, 2356; in fut. condits., 23822; 
2326 d, 2356, 2329-2334 ; iterative, 
2340 a; w't. prot., 2849; as apod. to 
prot. and apod. combined, 2358, 
2386; in temp. cl., 2394, 2399, 2403- 
2409, 2414, 2415, 2418-2421, 2404, 
2427 ; w. mpl, 2430-2440, 2448-2452 
ordinary use, in rel. cl., 2545; after 
obs Zoriy Gores, etc., 2552 ; in ordinary 
rel, cl., 2553 ; in final rel. cl., 2554 ¢; 
in consec. rel. cl, 2556, 2557; in 
condit. rel. cl, 2566, 2568-2573 ; in 
ind. dise., 2599-2615, 2617-2621, 
2024 c, 2625-2627, 2629, 2632; in 
dir. questions, 2662 c; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686 ; ob w., 2703-2705. 


Oracular present, 1882. 

Oratio Obliqua, see Indirect discourse. 
Oratio Recta, see Direct discourse. 
Ordinal numerals, 347, 350, 1125 d, 1151, 


1209 e. 


Origin, gen. of, 1298; expressed by 


prep. w. case, 1684. 1c (1), 1688. 1c. 


Orthotone, 181 dx. 
Oxymoron, 3036. 
Oxytone, 157,160. See Accent. 


Palatal verbs, 376 w., 405-407, 409 c, 


518-516, 537, 545. 


Palatals, 16 ; before dentals, 82 ; before 
#, 85; w. o, 97, 241 ¢; suffs, w., 864. 

Paraleipsis, 3036. 

Parataxis, 2168-2172. 

Pardoning, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Parechesis, 3037. 

Parisosis, 3038. 

Paromoiosis, 8039. 

Paronomasia, 3040. 

Paroxytone, 157, 160. See Accent. 

Part, ace. of the, 985, 1601 an. 

Participles, accent, 209, 425 b, 426 da; 
decl., 300-310, 287 b; compar., 323 ; 
verbal nouns, 358, 1760; endings, 
470; pres., 633, 758; fut. act. and 
mid., 662; fut. pass., 663, 664 ; first 
aor. act. and mid., 671; first and 
sec. aor. pass., 678; sec, aor. act., 
686, 761; first and sec. perf. act., 
700, 702, 766; perf mid. and pass., 
716. 

Predicate and attrib., 914, 915, 

1166; agr., 1020, 1044-1062, 2148; 
dat., used as dat. of relation, 1497, 
1498 ; w. dv, 1845-1849, 2146 5 tenses, 
1872-1874, 2043, 2044 ; w. elul, Zxw, 
ytyvopyat, patvouor, 1961-1965, 2091 ; 
nature, 2039-2042 ; neg., 2045; at- 
trib., circumst., supplement., 2046- 
2048; attributive, 2049-2053; w, arti- 
cle, as subst. , 2060-2052, 1124, 1153 
b, 1188; without article, as subst., 
2052 a; w. subst., corresp. to verbal 
noun w. gen. or to artic. inf., 2053 ; 
circumstantial, 2054-2087 ; gen. ab- 
solute, 2058, 2070-2075, 2032 f; acc. 
absolute, 2059, 2076-2078 ; express- 
ing time, 2060, 2061, 2070 ; nanner, 
2060, 2062 ; means, 2060, 2068 ; cause, 
2060, 2064, 2070; purpose, 2060, 
2065 ; opposition or concession, 2060, 
2066, 2070, 2082, 2083 ; condit., 2060, 
2067, 2070; any attendant circum- 
stance, 2068, 2070 ; advs. with, 2079- 
2087 ; xa, xalaep w., 2083, 2382, 2882, 
2892; ds w., 2086, 2996; general 
statement concern. supplementary, 
2088-2098 ; not in ind. disc., 2092- 
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2105, 2112-2115; w. ruyxdrw, Aa 
Bdvw, POdyw, 2096, 1873; of Aarddivw 
and P@dvw (rarely ruyxdvw) w. finite 
vb., 2096 £; w. didyw, diaylyvopuat, 
Starerd, Scaudvw, 2097 ; w. vbs. sig- 
nifying begin, cease, endure, grow 
weary of, 2098 ; w. some vbs, of com- 
ing and going, 2099 ; w. vbs. of emo- 
tion, 2100; w, vbs. signifying do well 
or tl, surpass or be infertor, 2101; w. 
meipdouat, words Eyxerpyar, TayTa Tow, 
2102; w. mepiopdw (édopdw, cicopdw, 
mpoteyzar), to overlook, allow, 2103; 
w.some impers, express, taking dat., 
2104; w. other vbs., 2105; in ind. 
disc., 2106-2145, 2576. 2, 2600, 2604, 
2611, 2616, 2617, 2628 ; with vbs. 
of knowing and showing, 2106-2109, 
2592 c, of perceiving and jinding, 
2110-2115, 2581, 2582, 2592 ¢ ; omis- 
sion. of &», 2116-2119; os w., 2120- 
2122; vbs. which take either part. 
or inf., 2123-2145, 2582 ; remarks on 
some uses of, 2147, 2148; after vbs. 
of fearing, 2287; after dare, 2276; 
for prot., 23844, 2853; for apod., 
2350, xalro. w., 2893 b; in main 
cl. of sent. containing temp. cl, 
2411; towep ay ef w., 2480 a; od 
and «i with, 2728-2734; depending 
on negatived vbs., pa ob w., 2750; 
w, név, finite vb. w. dé, 29044; obd¢ 
(undé) w., 2931. 

Particles, 2163, 2769-3003. 

Particular, article, the, 1119-1121 ; con- 
dits., 2293-2298, 2303, 2321. 

Partitive, apposition, 981-984. 

Genitive, w. nouns, 1306-1319, 
w. vbs., 1841-1871; of artic. inf., 
2032 c. 

Parts of speech, 189. 

Passive, forms those of mid. except in 
aor. and fut., 356 b, 366 a; dep., 
356 c, 811, 812; first, system, 368, 
455, 585-589 ; sec., system, 368, 455, 
590-598 ; aor. and fut. mid. some- 
times used with mean. of, 802, 807- 
809, 1737, 1788; mid. pass., 814- 
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818, 1733, 1742 b; forms, w. reflex. 
force, 1738 ; uses, 1735-1758 ; origin, 
1735 a. 

Past or present, conditional relative 
sent., simple, 2562, 2563; unreal, 
2564; general, 2568, 2569. 

Conditions, simple, 2298-2301; 
unreal, 2302-2320; general, 2337- 
2342. 

Past potential, 1784, 1785, . 

Patronymics, suffs. forming, 845-848, 
861. 11,19, 863 b 1, 4, 10, 12, 18, 18. 

Penalty, gen. of, 13885; ace. of, 1885. 

Penult, 139. 

Perceiving, vbs. of, use of &»'and pred. 
adj. after, 1041; cases w., 1861-1868 ; 
part. w., 2110-2112, 2581, 2582, 2592 
C3; w. bre or ws, 2110, 2145, 2577, 
2581, 2582, 2592 c; w. inf., 2592 c. 

Perception, adjs. of, w. gen., 1421. 

Perfect tense, 359; primary, 360, 1858; 
first and sec., 861, 554 ; a princ. part., 
368-3870; redupl., 439. 

Active, first, 382, 388, 689-700, 
762-766; system, 455, 555-560; 
change of e to a in, 479; periph. 
forms, 599. 

Active, second, 384, 689-700, 
702-705, 762-766; system, 455, 561- 
578 ; change of ¢ to oin, 478 ; change 
of & to » (a) in, 484, mean. 568; 
aspirated, 569-571. 

Middle and passive, of cons. vbs., 
382, 383, 403-411, 706-716, 767 ; ac- 
cent of inf. and part., 425 a, 425 b; 
mid. system, 455, 574-584; w. and 
without inserted ¢, 489; periph. 
forms, 599, 707-714; pass., dat. of 
agent w., 1488, 1489; pass., w. dat., ~ 
used instead of perf. act., 1741. 

Force, 1851, 1852, 1945; pres. 
for, 1886 ; aor. for, 1940; epistolary, 
1942 ; w. pres. mean., 1946; ‘inten- 
sive,’ 1947; empiric, 1948 ; of dated 
past action, 1949; for fut. perf., 
1950; in subord. cl, 1951; in apod. 
of vivid fut. form, 2526; in condit, 
rel. seut., 2573 ¢. See Judicative. 


Periphrasis, 3041; possess. gen. w. neut. 


Periphrastic forms, perf. and plup. 


Perispomenon, 157, 160. See Accent. 
* Permission, expressed by opt. in Hom., 


Person concerned, suff. denoting, 843, 


Person, in vbs., 355, 364; agr. of vb. in, 


Personal and impers. constr., w. inf., 


Pergzonal endings, of vb,, 366, 462-468. 
Personal pronouns, enclit., 181 a, 181 p, 
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Subjunctive, 1860. 

Optative, 1861-1863, 2331. 

Imperative, 1840 p., 1864. 

Infinitive, 1849, 1865-1867; w. 
mplv, 2458 c. 

Participle, 1872-1874, 1961, 2844. 


article, 1299; expressions equiv. to 
tr. vb. w. acc., 1598 ; w. yéyvoua: and 
subst., 1710, 1754; w. wodéoner and 
roe, 1722, w. def and xp}, 1807 ; w. 
e(ué and pres. part., 1857, 1961, 1962 ; 
fut. (w. wéddw), 1959; w. Euedrov, 
1960; w. yw and part., 1963; w. 
ayfyvouas and part., 1964; w. dalvonzar 
and part., 1965. 


mid. and pass., 405, 408, 599, 707- 
710, 714; fut. perf. pass., 583, 601, 
659.4; fut. perf. act., 584, 600, 659 a, 
1955 b; per£ and plup. act., 599, 
690-701. 


1819; by imper., 1839; by fut., 1917. 


859. 1, 861. 18, 863 a 2, 863 b 12, 
865. 1, 11. 


925, 949-972 ; subj. pron. of first or 
sec., when omitted and when ex- 
pressed, 929, 930, 1190, 1191; nom. 
subj. of third, omitted, 981; third, 
of writer or speaker, 942; ris or ras 
w. sec., 1016 ; sec. used of imaginary 
person, 1017, 1193; in directions to 
travellers, 1017 a; agr. of rel. pron. 
in, 2501, 2502; in ind. disc., 2591 a, 
2598, 2606 ; in ind. questions, 2677. 


1982, 1983; of verbal adjs., 2149- 
2152. 


187 w. 1,2, 325, 1195 ; decl., 325, 326 ; 
substitutes for, of third person: 
éxeivos 825 a, 1194; 65, obros, 1194, | 


airés in oblique cases 325 d, 828 b, 


1204, 1212, 6, 4, 74, 1099, 1100, 6 
(4s), 4 (#), 1118, 1194, 1195; gen. 
of, in pred. position, 1171, 1183, 
1185, 1196 a; w. article, 1187; when 
omitted and when expressed, 1190, 
1191; the forms éyoi, etc., when used, 
1192 ; of imaginary person, 1198. 

Persons, names of, article w., 1186, 
1142 a; as instrum,, 1507 b. 

Persuaded, be, vbs. signifying w. 4, 2725, 

Persuading, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628, 

Pindaric construction, 961. 

Pity, of’ os in expressions of, 2682 d. 

Pitying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Place, advs. of, 341, 342, 346, 1449; 
names, suff., 844, 851, 860.3, 861. 20, 
863 216, 21, 24, article w., 1186; adjs. 
of, use w, article, 1172; gen, of, 1395, 
1448, 1449; adjs. of, w. gen., 1426 ; 
dat. of, 1531-1538. See Locative. © 

Planning, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2217. 

Plants, gender, 199 b, 200 a. 

Pleasing, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Pleonasm, pa@ddoy w. compar., 1084; 
BadioT a, etc., W.sup., 1090 ; of prep., 
1386, 1549, 1550, 1654; of internal 
obj., 1554, 1564, 1570, 1571, 1620 ; of 
mid. voice w. reflex. pron., 1724, 
1727 ; of &», 1765 ; of inf., 1615, 2011 
aand n.; in éxdy efvat, etc., 2012 c; 
w. part. and vb., 2147 b; of vb. of 
saying, 2634 ; redundant neg., 2730- 
2749, 2753 + ob wh, 2754-2758 ; in ex- 
presstons connected by é\dd, 2757 a; 
in Sere cl., 2759; in accumulated 
negs., 2760-2762 ; defined and illus- 
trated, 3042. 

Pluperfect tense, 359, 368 b; secondary, 
360, 1858; first and sec., 861; aug- 
mented, 428, 429, 444; redup., 439, 
444. 

Active, first andsec., 382-384, 467, 

701, 762 a; first, stem, 555-560; 

sec., stem, 561-573 ; periph. forms, 

599. ; 

Middle and passive, 382, 383, 403- 

411, 468, 707; stem, 574-584; peri- 

phrastic forms, 599, 707, 
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Force, 1851, 1852, 1858, 1952; 
imperf, for, 1906 ; aor. for, 1943; of 
immediate oecurrence, 1953; in 
subord. cls, 1954; in unreal con- 
dits., 2306, 2307, 2210; in ind. disc., 
2599, 2603, 2620, 2623 b. 

Plural : first pers., used for dual, 364 a; 
vb., w. sing. subj., 950-953 ; vb., w. 
dual subj., 954-957 ; subj., w. vb. in 
sing., 958-961 ; subj. w. vb. in dual, 
962 ; vb., w. two subjs. in sing., 964, 
965, 967, 971; distrib., 998, 1004, 
peculiarities in use, 1000-1012; of 
majesty, 1006; allusive, 1007; of 
modesty, 1008; shifting w. sing., 
1012; part., w. sing. collective noun, 
1044 ; part., w. dual vb., 1045 ; pred. 
adj. or part., w. dual subj., 1046; 
pred. adj., w. two or more substs., 
1053. See Agreement. 

Polysyndeton, 3043. 

Position, syllable long by, 144, 145, 314 a, 

Of article, attrib., 1154-1167 ; 
pred., 1168-1171; w. gen. of pron., 
1168, 1171, 1184, 1185; w. words 
which vary their mean., 1172-1175, 
1304-1217 ; w. demons. pron., 1176- 
1181; w. possess. pron., 1182, 1185, 
1196 a; w. interrog., 4X05, Todds, 
édtyos, 1186-1189 ; w. gen. of divided. 
whole, 1307. 


Positive degree, uses, 1063-1065. See 
Comparison, 
Possession, gen. of, 1297-1305, 1390, 


1411 b ; gen. of, )( dat. of possessor, 
1480; gen. w. adjs. of, 1414, 

Possessive, compounds, 895, 898. 

Pronouns, decl., 330 ; place, taken 

by article, 1121; w. and without 
article, 1182, 1183, 1196 a; position 
of article w., 1163, 1182, 1196 a; 
nses, 1196-1203 ; w. force of objective 
gen. of pers, pron., 1197; of first 
and sec. persons, reflex. and non- 
reflex., 1198-1200. 

Possessor, dat. of the, 1476-1480. 

Possibility, expressed by impert. indic., 
1774-1779, 1905, 2318-2317; by | 
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past tense of indic. w. dv, 1784; by 
opt., 1824-1834 ; by &» w. inf. after 
&ore, 2270. 

Postpositive, 
2772. 

Potential optative, with ay, 1824-1834, 
2349; in causal cl., 2243; in apod. 
of simple pres. or past condits., 
2300 e, 2356 ; in apod. of unreal con- 
dits., 2312, 2356; in apod. of more 
vivid fut. condits., 2326 d, 2356 ; 
in apod. of emotional fut. condits., 
2328, 2356; in apod. of less vivid 
fut. condits., 2329-2334, 2356; in 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353, 
2356 ; in prin, cl. to fut, temp. el. w. 
subjv., 2403; in fut. temp. cl. w. 
opt., 2406; in gws cl., 2421; in con- 
sec, rel. cl, 2550; in condit. rel. 
sent., 2571, 2572. 

Potential optative, without dv, 1821, 
1822; after odk Yori doris, etc., 
2552, 

Potential, past, 1784, 1785. 

Praegnans Constructio, 1659, 3044, 

Praising, vbs, of, w. gen., 1405. 

Predicate, 902; a vb., 909; expansion, 
924 ; omission of vb., 944-948 ; subj. 
and, concord of, 925, 949-972. 

Accusative, and external obj., 
1613-1618. 

Adjectives, 910 b, 1018; belong- 
ing to omitted subj. of inf., 975, 1060— 
1062 ; w. what vbs. used, 1040; w. 
vbs. of saying, thinking, perceiving, 
showing, 1041 ; where Eng, uses adv., 
1042, 1048; agr., 975, 1044-1059; 
position, 1168-1171; equiv. of cl., 
1169; attracted into voc., 1286 ; 
part. as, 2091, 915. 7 

Nouns, 910, 911, 913-915 ; agr., 
918 d, 939, 975, 2525; and article, 
1150-1152 ; in agr. w. dat., 1509; pro- 
leptic, 1579; w. inf, 1972-1981 ; 
inf. as, 1986. 

Participles, 914, 915 ; agr., 1044— 
1059 ; belonging to omitted subj. of 
inf, 1061, 1062. 


prep., 1665; particles, 
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Position, of adjs., 1168-1171; of 
possess. gen. of pers. and rel. prons. 
and of gen. of divided whole, 1171, 
1186 a, b, 1196; of words varying 
in mean. accord. to position of arti- 
cle, 1172-1175, 1204-1209, 328 ¢; of 
possess. pron., 1196 a. 

Substantives, defined, 910 a; agr., 
973-975 ; belonging to omitted subj. 
of inf., 975, 1060, 1062; equivalent 
of cl., 1169. 

Predictions, neg. ob uw} in, 2754, 2758. 

Prefixes, inseparable, 870, 885, 896 a. 

Prepositional, compounds in -res, ac- 
cent, 425 ¢ n.; expressions, 1029, 
2344, 

Prepositional-phrase compounds, 899. 

Prepositions, accent, when elided, 174; 
anastrophe in, 175; proclits., 179, 
180 ; comp. and super. derived from, 
320; aug. and redup. in vbs, com- 
pounded w., 449-454 ; in compounds, 
870, 884, 896, 1655 ; origin, and de- 
velopment of, 891, 1636-1638, 1646 a; 
as advs. (prep.-advs.), 801, 1636 a, 
1638-1643; constr. w. vbs, com- 
pounded w., 1382-1387; function, 
1637 ; three uses, 1639-1646; im- 
proper, 1647, 1649 a, 1699-1702 ; com- 
pounded, to complete action of verbal 
idea, 1648, 1680; compound, 1649; 
tmesis, 1650-1653; prefixed, re- 
peated, 1654; connecting nouns, 
without vb., 1657; mean. of gen., 
dat., and acc., w., 1658; vbs, of mo- 
tion w. dat. and, 1659 a; vbs. of resi 
w. acc, and, 1659 b; stress laid on 
starting-point or goal, 1660; posi- 
tion, 1663-1665; variation, 1666; 
repetition and omission, 1667-1673, 
2519; of different mean. w. the same 
noun, 1669 ; w. case, as subj. or obj. 
or prot., 1674, 928 a; use, in Att. 
prose, 1675; ordinary differences in 
mean., 1676; parallel, 1677; use of 
the different, 1681-1698. See Agent, 
Means. 

Prepositive particles, 2772. 


Prescription, expressed by imper., 


1835, 


Present or past, condit. relative sent., 


simple, 2562, 2563; unreal, 2564 ; 
general, 2567-2570. 

Conditions, simple, 2298-2301 ; 
unreal, 2302-2320; general, 2337- 
2342, 


Present system of verbs, 455, 496-531, 


722-743, 


Present tense, 359; primary, 360, 1858 ; 


one of prince. parts, 368-370 ; intlec. 
382, 627-657, 747-753; redupl.,414 a, 
439, 447, 494, 504, 596 c, 726, 727. 

Indicative, force, 1851-1858 ; 
aoristic, 1853 ; uses, 1875-1888 ; of 
customary action, 1876; of general 
truth, 1877; conative, 1878; for fut. 
(of anticipation), 1879; oracular, 
1882 ; historical, 1883; annalistic, 
1884; of past and pres. combined, 
1885 ; for perf., 1886 ; expressing en- 
during result, 1887; in subord. cl., 
1888; imperf. for, 1901; fut. for, 
1915; aor. for, 1936 ; in apod. of vivid 
fut. form, 2326; in apod. of general 
condits., 2337, 2342 ; in prot. of indie, 
form of general condits., 2342; in 
apod. when prot. has ef with opt., 
2360; in princ. cl., when temp. cl. 
has opt. without dy, 2407 ; in temp. 
sent. of indef. frequency, 2410; in 
temp. cl. w. dy, 2413; in é@ws cls, 
2422, 2425; in wpéy cl, 2441 a; in 
similes and comparisons, 2481 a, 
2482; in condit. rel. sent., 2562, 
2567, 2569, 2578 a, b. 

Subjunctive, w. uj, of doubtful 
assertion, 1801; to indicate fear, 
warning, or danger, 1802; w. ov 
wh, of emphatic denial, 1804 ; delib., 
1805; in prohib., 1840, 1841; gen- 
eral force, 1860 ; in more vivid fut. 
condits., 2325; in general condits., 
2336; in temp. cl., 2400, 2401; in 
&ws cl., 2423 b, 2426; in apéy cl., 
2444 a; in similes and comparisons, 
2481 a. 
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Optative, general force, 1861- 
1863; in less vivid fut. condits., 2331 ; 
in general condits., 2336 ; in éws cl., 
2424, 2427 x.; in ind. disc., 2611 b. 

Imperative, in prohib., 1840, 
1841 ; general force, 1864, 

Infinitive, in unfulfilled obliga- 
tion, 1778; in unattainable wish, 
1781; w. dv, 1846; general force, 
1865-1870; with vbs. of hoping, etc., 
1868, 1999, 2024; w. wéddw, 1950; w. 
vbs. of will and desire, 1998; w. 
dere, 2261 ; in unreal condits., 2314 ; 
after rply, 2453 ¢. 

Participle, w. &, 1846; general 
force, 1872-1874 ; w. eful, 1961; as 
pred. adj., 2091 ; w.rvyxdrw, A\avédrvw, 
~6dvu, 2096 ; w. vbs. signifying to 
support, endure, 2098 a; w. dpda, 
dxotw, 2112 a w.; substituted for 
prot., representing imperf., 2344. 

Price, gen. of, 1872-1374; dat., 1508 a. 

Primary, tenses, 360, 1858; endings, 
463, 465, 466 ; steins, 825 ; suffs., 829 ; 
sufis., of substs., 839-842, 859-865 ; 
suffs., of adjs., 857-865. 

Primitive; vbs., defined, 372; words, 
828 a; substs., suffs. forming, 839- 
842, 859-865 ; adjs., 857-865. 

Principal parts, 369, 370, 387. 

Principal tenses, 360. 

Proclitics, the, 179, 180, 183 e. 

Prodiorthosis, 3046. 

Progressive tenses, 1857. 

Prohibitions, expressed by subjv., 1800, 
1840-1844, 2756 b; by imper., 1835, 
1840-1844, 2709; by yi w. fut., 
1918 a; by o# uy w. 2d pers. sing., 
1919; by fut., 1919, 2754, 2756 a; by 


brws or Sus wh w. fut., 1920; by} 


um w. inf., 2018 d, 2715. 
Prohibitive subjunctive, 
2756 b. 
Prolepsis, 2182, 3045. 
Proleptic predicate nouns, 1579. 
Promising, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or pres, 
inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. ya, 2725, 
2726 a. 


1800, 2707, 
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Pronominal adjectives, 337, 340. 

Pronouns, decl., 325-340; unemphatic, 
omitted, 929, 1121, 1199. 2 n.; con- 
trasted, generally expressed, 9380; 
6, 4, 76 as rel., 1099, 1105; 6, 4, 76 
as demons., 1099-1104, 1106-1117; 
use of article w., 1163, 1171, 1178, 
1176-1189 ; pers,, 1190-1195; pos- 
sess., 1196-1203 ; pron. adrés, 1204— 
1217; reflex., 1218-1232 ; demons., 
1238-1261 ; interrog., 1262-1265; in- 
def., 1266-1270 ; &ddos and érepos, 
1271-1276; recip, 1277, 1278; w. 
gen., 1317; as cognate acc., 1573. 
See Personal pronouns, etc. 

Pronunciation, 23-26 ; of vowels, 24 ; of 
diphs., 25 ; of cons., 26. 

Proparoxytone, 157,160. See Accent, 

Proper names, accent, 178 a, 261; in -ys, 
222, 268, 264, 282 a, n.; in -as, 
w. Dor. gen., 225; use, pl. 1000; 
w.article, 1136-1142, 1160 ; omission 
of article w., 1207. 

Properispomenon, 157. 

Prophecies, pres. in 
1882. 

Proportionals, 354 c. 

Proposal, expressed by hort. subjv., 
1797 ; by ré of» od or rfl od, 1986; 
add in, 2784 6, 

Propriety, expressed by imperf. indic., 
1774-1779, 1905, 2313-2817 ; by opt., 
1824-1834. 

Frotasis, defined, 2280. 

Protestations, expressed by opt., 1814b ; 
in indic. w. uj, 2705 7; in inf. w. uq, 
2716; 9 pév, ete., in, 2896, 

Prothetic vowels, 41. 

Prove, vbs. signifying, w. part., 2106, 

Proviso, expressed by ore w. inf, 2268 5 
by é¢’ & and é¢’ Gre, 2279, 

Punctuation, marks of, 188. 

Pure verbs, defined, 376. 

Purpose, gen. of, 1408; inf. of, 2008- 
2010, 2717; expressed by gen. of 
artic. inf., 2032 e; by part. 2060, 
2065 ; cl., see Final clauses ; methods 
of expressing, 2206 ; temp. cl. denot- 


See Accent, 


fut. sense in, 
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ing, 2418-2421; rel. cl. of, 2554, 
2705 £. 


Quality, most words denoting, fem., 
199 c; suffs, denoting, 840; adjs. 
denoting, 858.7; gen. of, 1820, 1821. 
See Abstract nouns, 

Quautity, transfer, 84, 238 c, 434 ; of syl- 
lables, 142-148; variation, m third 

*“ decl., substs., 254 ; variation, in vb.- 
stem, 874, 475. See Variation, Gra- 
dation, Lengthening, etc. 

Quasi-impersonal verbs, 933, 1984, 1985 ; 
take gen. absolute rather than acc. 
absolute, 2072 b. 

Questions, direct, interrog. prons, and 
advs. in, 1263 ; indic. in, 1770 ; delib. 
subjv. in, 1805-1808; rf mdéw; rh 
yévopar; 1811; potent. opt. wt av 
in, 1821 a, w. dy in, 1881; ws ap, 
rls dy in, 1832; imper. in, 1838, 
1842 a; pres. for fut. in, 1879 a; 
delib. fut. in, 1916, 2689; fut. w. od 
interrog. in, to express urgency, ete., 
1918; rf ofp od and rf od in, 1936 ; ras 
(rh) 0d wédhw 5 1959; 7h paddy; rl ra- 
Ody; TLex wv; 2064 a, b ; simple, 2157; 
after del, 2244; after dore, 2275; 
how expressed, 2636, 2637; Yes and 
No questions (sentence-questions), 
2638, answers to, 2680; pron.-ques- 
tions (word-questions), 2638; de- 
lib., 2689; rhetorical, 2640; not 
introd. by interrog. particles, 2641— 
2649 ; introd. by interrog. particles, 
2650-2655 ; alternative, 2656-2661 ; 
moods in, 2662 ; negs. in, 1809, 2703 ; 
@dAd in, 2784 6, 2786 ; dpa in, 2793, 
2794; drdp in, 2801; yép in, 2804, 
2805, 2806 a; dé in, 2885; 54 in, 
2843 a; dal in, 2848; d4rov in, 
2850 ; dfrain, 2851; # cal in, 2865 ; 
kal in, 2872; uév alone in, 2898; 
pévroe in, 2918; pd in, 2928; otxour 
in, 2053 d; of» in, 2962. 

Indirect, introductory words, 
1268, 2663-2674; assimilation in, 
2186 d; after vbs. of fearing, 2234 ; 
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subst. cl., 2575. 3; have constr. of 
ind. dise., 2596 ; alternative, 2675; 
neg. in, 2676; moods in, 2677- 
2679. ¢ : 


Raining, vbs. of, w. dat. or acc., 1507 c. 

Reaching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1350. 

Receiving, vbs. of, w. the giver in dat., 
1484 ; w. inf., 2009. 

Recessive accent, 159, 162 np, Intr. C, 
x. 1; in compos., 178, 893 ; invoc. 233, 
261, 262, 264 a, 2924; in compnd. 
adjs. in -9s, 202 ¢; in adjs. in -w», 
298 c; of vbs., 423-427, 773 b, 791 b ; 
in some fem. adjs. used as substs., 
840 d. 

Reciprocal, middle, 1726. 

Pronoun, decl., 331; gen., in at- 
trib. position, 1184; use, 1277, 1278. 

Reflexive, 1231, 12382. 

Relations, how expressed 
Greek, 1277, 1278, 1726, 1727. 

Redundancy, see Pleonasm. 

Redundant negative, 2739-2749, 2753. 

Reduplication, ¢ lost in, 122; of initial 
>, 6, xj; 125 a; in wevbs., 414 a, 726, 
727; accent in, 426; how formed, 
439-445; in pres., 439, 414 a, 447, 
494, 504, 526 c, 723, 726, 727 ; in perf. 
and plup. act., 439, 444, 655, 561, 
572; in perf. and plup. mid. and pass. 
and fut. perf. pass., 439, 444, 574; 
in sec. aor., 439,448, 494, 549 ; Att, 
444 a, 446, 477 a w., 566; position, 
in compnd. vbs., 449-454 ; substs. 
formed by, 835. i 

Reference, dat. of, 1496. 

Reflexive, comparison, 1078, 1093. 

Pronouns, decl., 820 ; of, etc., as 
ind., 325 d, 187 w. 1; attrib. position 
of article w. possess. gen. of, 1163, 
1183, 1184 ; possess. pron. sometimes 
reflex., 1198-1208 ; omitted, 1199. 2 
x.; dir., 1218-1224, 1228 w. 3; pers. 
prons. in reflex. sense, 1222-1224 ; 
ind., 1225-1229, 1194, 1195 ; of third 
pers. for that of sec. or third pers., 
1230 ; recip,, 1231, 1282; a’rés em- 


in 
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phatic or reflex. w. other prons., 
1233-1287 ; w. act. voice, instead of 
wmid., 1723 ; w. mid., 1724, 1727. 
Refusal, imperf. of, 1896, 1897. 
Refusing, vbs. of, use of neg. w., 2739- 
2744, 
Regarding, 
1305. 
Rejoicing, vbs. of, w. part., 2100, 2587 ; 
w. dre or ws, 2100, 2577, 2587. 
Relation, adjs. denoting, 858.6; gen. 


vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 


of, 1428; dat. of, 1495-1498. 


Relationship, names of, suffixes form- 


ing, 845-850; 
1140. 


article omitted w., 


Relative, advs., 346; antec. of, def. or 


indef., 2505; attraction in, 2528. 
And absolute time, 1850. 
Clauses, as nom. pred. of follow. 

sentence, 995; correspond to attrib. 

adjs., 1165, 2488; how introduced, 

2489, 2498, 2499; sometimes equiv. 

to codrdinate cl., 2490 ; position, 2492 ; 

w. 6s, 2493; 8, as to what, 2494; 

Sorep, bs ye, 2495 ; Soris, 2496 ; olos, 

écos, 2497; vb. of, omitted, 2520; 

transition from, to indep. el., 2521 ; 

attraction of whole, 2532; inverse 
attraction, 2533-2535; incorpora- 
tion, 2586-2538 ; appos., drawn into, 

2539; subst., usually w. article, 

drawn into, 2540; antec. reserved 

for main cl., which follows rel. cl., 

2541 ; attrib. adj. or gen. in sent. w. 

rel. cl., where placed, 2542 ; trans- 

ference of sup. to, 2542 a; parti- 
cipial or subord’ cl. depending on 
foll. main cl., joined to preceding cl., 

2543 ; main el. fused w., 2544; use 

of moods in, 2545-2552 ; delib. subjv. 

in, 2546-2540; delib, fut. in, 2549, 

2550; ordinary, 2553; of purpose 

(final rel. cl.), 2554, 2705 £ ; of cause, 

2555; of result (consec. rel. cl.), 

2556, 2705 h; condit., see Condi- 

tional relative clauses and sentences. 
Pronouns, 838-340; used in ex- 

clam. sense and as ind, interrog., 
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339 f, 2668; 0, %, 76 as rel., 1099, 
1105 ; as demons., 1110, 338 b ; pred. 
position of article w. possess. gen. 
of, 1171; prep. omit. or repeat. w., 
1671; resolved into conjunc. and 
pron., 2491; concord, 2501, 2502; 
antec., 2503; def. and indef., 2505- 
2508 ; omission of antec , 2500-2516 ; 
not repeated, 2517, 2518; prep. w., 
omitted, 2519; attraction, 2522- 
2528 ; case, w. omitted antec., 2529- 
2532. See ds, ete. 

Releasing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Remembering, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356- 
13858 5; w.acc., 1358 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 
1420; vbs. of, w. part., 2106. 

Reminding, vbs. of, w. gen., 1856-1358 ; 
w. two aces., 1859, 1628. 

Removing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1892, = 

Repeated action, expressed by pres. 
indic., 1876; by imperf. or aor. w. 
dv, 1790, 1791; by iterative forms 
w. dyin Hdt., 1792. 

Request, expressed by hort. subjv., 
1797 ; by potent. opt. w. &», 1830; 
by imp., 1835. 

Resistance, imperf. of, 1896, 1897. 

Respect, dat. of, 1516; acc. of, 1516 a., 
1600-1605, 2034 e, 

Restraining, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Restrictive particles, 2821, 2830. 

Result, of action, sufis, denoting, 841; 
ace. of, 1554 ay. 1, 1578, 1579; inf. 
of, 2011, 2717. 

Result clauses, 2249-2278; w. dere, 
after vhs. of fearing, 2239; neg., 
2260 ; rel., 2556, 2705 h. 

Resultative aorist, 1926. 

Rhetorical questions, see Questions. 

Rhotacism, 132 p. 

Rivers, names of, gender, 199 a, 200 a; 
use of article w., 1139. 

Root-determinatives, 832. 

Root-stems, 193, 823. 

Roots, 191-198, 871, 880, 831. 

Ruling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1870, 1402 ; w. 
ace., 1371; adjs. of, w. gen., 1423 ; 
vbs, of, w. dat., 1537, 1588. 
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Sampi (San), 3, 348. 

Satiate oneself, vbs, meaning, w. part., 
2100 b. 

Saying, vbs. of, foll, by efva: and pred. 
adj., 1041; w. aor. inf. referring to 
fut., 1871; pres. of past and pres, 
combined in, 1885 a; aor. of, used 
of resolution, 1938; pers, and im- 
pers. construction w. pass. of, 1982 a; 
command, W. acc. or dat. and inf., 
1997 ; in absolute inf., 2012 a, b; inf. 
as obj. of, 2016-2022, 2579, 2592 a; 
inf. as subj. of pass, of, 2016 a, 2021 ; 
w. 6rz or ws, 2017, 2577, 2579, 2592 a ; 
w. artic. inf., 2034 g ; rarely w. part., 
2106 a; w. part. and ds, 2121; foll. 
by dir. or ind. disc., 2589 ; repeated, 
in dialogue, etc., 2589 4a; w. ob and 

- inf., 2722 ; w. yw and inf., 2723. 

Seas, names of, use of article w., 
1139. 

Secondary, tenses, 360, 1858; endings, 
464-468; steins, 825; suffs., 829; 
suffs., of substs., 8438-852, 859-865 ; 
suifs., of adjs., 857-865. 

Seeing, vbs. of, w. part., 2110-2112; w. 
6r. or ws, 2110. 

Selling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1872. 

Semivowels, 15 c, 20, 43, 109-117, 
148 p 1. 

Sending, vbs. of, use of imperf. of, 1891 ; 
w. part. and w. inf., 2009. 

Sentence, advs., 1094 b, 2769 ; questions, 
2638. 

Sentence, defined, 900; complete and 
incomplete, 901-905; simple, com- 
pound, and complex, 908, 2159- 
2161; appos. to, 991-995 ; see Com- 
plex, compound, simple sentence, 

Separation, gen. of, 1891-1400 ; vbs. of, 

w.ace., 1893 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1427. 

Serving, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Sharing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1843 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1415. 

Shortening of long vowels, 39, 40. 

Showing, vbs. of, foll. by éy and pred. 
adj., 1041; w. gen., 1868; w. two 
accs., 1613; w. part.,, 2106-2109, 
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2502 ¢; w. dr: OF ws, 2577, 2592 c; 
w. inf., 2592 ¢. 

Shrines, names of, w. article, 1187. 

Sibilants, 17. 

Sigmatic aorist system, 642-545. 

Similarity, adjs. denoting, 858, 16. 

Similes, aor. in, 1935; as, os e, etc., 
in, 2481-2487, 

Simple sentence, defined, 903; syntax 
of the, 906 ff.; expansion of the, 
922-924; summary of the forms of, 
2158-2158 ; in ind. disc., 2597-2600, 
2614-2616. 

Words, 827. 

Singular, subj., w. vb. in pl., 950-953 ; 
vb., w. subj. in pl., 958-961; subjs., 
two or more, 963-972; collective, 
996, 997; distrib., 998; shifting w. 
pl, 1012. See Agreement. 

Size, exact, expressed by gen., 1321, 
13825, 

Smelling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1354. 

Snowing, vbs. of, w. dat. or acc., 1507 ¢. 

Sonant consonants, 15 a. 

Sonant liquid or nasal, 35 ¢. 

Source, gen. of, 1364, 1410, 1411; ex- 
pressed by prep. w. case, 1684. 1 ¢ 
(1), 1692. 1b. 

Space, denoted by gen., 1825; dat. of, 
1528 ; acc. of extent of, 1580, 1581. 

Specification, acc. of, see Respect. 

Spirant, 15 b, 17, 26, 118-123. 

Spiritus asper, lenis, see Breathings. 

Spurious diphthongs, 6, 25, 87.¢, 6la, 
54, 59. 

Stage of an action, 1850-1857. 

Standard Attic, Intr. B, x, 1. 

Standard of judgment, dat. of, 1512 ; ex- 
pressed by prep. and acc., 1695. 
3 ¢. 

Statements, summary of forms in, 2153 ; 
dependent, 2575-2588. 

Stems, and roots, 191-193; variation 
of formation of, in third decl., 253, 
278; substs. w. two, 282; of vbs., 
367-380 ; of vbs., changes in, 474- 
495 ; how formed, 824; primary and 
secondary, 825; changes in, when 
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suff. is added, 884. 
Variation. 

Stop verbs, 537, 545, 560, 621, 622, 623. 

Stops, how sounded, 15 b, 16; divisions, 
16; doubled, 81 p 2; before stops, 
82-84; before », 85-87; before », 
88-90 ; aspiration, 124-127 ; before 
liquids, effect on quantity, 145, 146 w. 
See Labials, etc. 

Striving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1849 ; w. obj. 
cl, 2210. 

Subject, defined, 902 ; a subst. or equiv., 
907, 908; expanded, 923; of finite 
vb., 927, 938, 939; nom., replaced, 
928; nom., omitted, 929-037; of 
inf., 936, 1972-1981; acc., omitted, 
937; use of nom. as, 938-943 ; and 
pred., concord, 925, 949-972; sing., 
w. vb, in pl., 950-953; dual, w. vb. 
in pl., 954-957 ; pl., w. vb, in sing., 
958-961; pl., w. vb. in dual, 962; 
two or more, 963-972 ; inf. as, 1984, 
1985, 2016 a, 2021 ; of dependent cl., 
made obj. of vb. of prine. cl., 2189. 

Subjective genitive, 1828-1335. 

Subjunctive mood, 357, 359, 1760; end- 
ings, 366 c, 463, 465, 636; mean- 
ing, 380; of compnd. vbs., accent, 
426 f; thematic vowel, 457, 458 ; and 
fut., identical, 532, 541 a,667 p; pres, 
629, 749; first aor. act. and mid., 
687; first and sec. aor. pass., 674; 
sec. aor. act. and mid., 682, 757; 
first and sec. perf. act., 691-693, 702, 
763; perf. mid, and pass., 708, 709. 

With dy, 1768, 1813; in simple 
sent., without &», 1795-1811 ; hort., 
1797-1799 ; prohib., 1800, 1840-1844, 
2758 b; of doubtful assertion, 1801; 
of fear, warning, danger, 1802; of 
emphatic denial, 1804, 2755 ; delib., 
1805-1808 ; anticipatory (Homeric), 
1810, 2707 a; tenses, 1859, 1860; 
assimilation to, 2188; in final cl., 
2196-2199, 2201; after vbs. of effort, 
2214-2219; of fear and caution, 
2220-2232; after Gore, 2275; in 
apod, of simple pres. or past con- 


See Gradation, 
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dits., 2300 ¢, 2357; in fut. condits., 
2322-2324; in apod. of more vivid 
fut. condits., 2326 ¢, 23827, 2357; in 
apod. of emotional fut. condits., 
2328, 2357; in.apod. of less vivid 
fut, condits,, 2334 c ; in general con- 
dits., 2336, 2337; in apod. of con- 
dits. of type ef w. opt., 2359, 2363 ; 
in temp. cl., 2394, 2399, 2401-2403, 
2407 a, 2409-2412, 2418-2421, 2423, 
2426; w. ply, 24380-2482, 2443- 
2447 5 w. wpérepov 4, 2458; w. mpir %, 
2460; ordinary use in rel. cl., 2545; 
delib., in rel. cl., 2546-2549 ; in ordi- 
nary rel. cl., 2553; in final rel. cl. 
in Hom., 2564 ¢; in vivid fut. con- 
dit. rel. cl., 2565; in general condit, 
rel. cl., 2567, 2570 a, 2571; in ind. 
dise., 2599-2013, 2618-2621; in dir. 
questions, 2662 b; in ind, quest., 
2677-2679; uy WwW. 2706-2708; mp 
and ph ob with, 2751. 

Subordinate clauses, assimilation of 
mood in, 2183-2188; classes, 2189, 
2190. 

Subordination, and codrdination, 2159- 
2161; coérdination in place of, 2168- 

2172. 

Subscript, iota, 5, 65. 

Substantival clauses, 2189, 2207-2233, 
2574-2687 ; sentences, 2190. 

Substantives, roles for accent, 205- 
208 ; formation, 838-856, 859, 865; 
compnd., 886-890 ; pred., 910, 911, 
915, 973-975; dat. w., 1499-1502, 
1610, 1529; preps. compounded w., 
1655 ; w. inf., 2001-2007 ; ob and uh 
w., 2785. See Nouns. : 

Suffixes, added to roots to form stems 
and words, 193, 824-828; tense, 
455; mood, 457-461; primary and 
secondary, 829; definition and func- 
tion, 833 ; origin, 833 a-d; gradation 
in, 883 e; denoting agency, 839, 
859. 1, 10, 860. 1, 861. 18, 868 a 2, 6, 
7, 10, 11,18, 14,16; forming names 
of actions and abstract substs., 840, 
859. 2, 6, 861. 1, 11, 863 a 2, 9, 17, 
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b 8, 865. 1, 2, 7; denoting result of 
action, 841, instrument or means, 
842, 860. 3, 863 a7, 8, 12, 16, person 
concerned, 848, 859. 8, 861. 18, 863 
a2; forming gentiles or place names, 
$44, 859.5, 10, 861. 11, 868 a2, b 12, 
864, 1; patronymics, etc., 845-850, 
961. 11, 19, 22, 28, 863 b 1, 10, 12, 
18, 18; denoting place, 851, 860. 3, 
861. 20, 863 a 8, 12, 16,21; forming 
diminutives, 862-856, 859. 5, 861. 19, 
868 b 15, 16, 864. 1, 2, 3, 12; adjec- 
tival, 857, 858 ; denoting fulness, 858. 
3, 16, 868 b 19, material, 858. 4, 12, 
fitness, ability, relation, 858. 6, 9, 
quality, 858. 7; noun, 859-865. 

Superiority, compnd. vbs, denoting, w. 
gen., 1408. 

Superlative degree, 287, 313-324, 345; 
uses, 1085-1093; strengthened by 
or, etc., 1086, 2994; w. gen., 1434; 
dat. w., 15138 a; use in comp. cl., 
2469-2473 ; olos attracted w., 2532 a; 
transference to rel. cl., 2542 a. 

Supplementary participle, 2046-2048, 
2088-2145. 

Surd consonants, 15 b. 

Surpassing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1402. 

Surprise, inf., in exclams. of, 2015; ex- 
pressed by rf pafwr, rl rabdy, 2064 a ; 
by particles w. part., 2082 ; questions 
expressing, w. «fra, etc., 2653; ex- 
pressed by dAAd in questions, 2784 e, 
2786 ; by dpa, 2795; by vdp in ques- 
tions, 2805 a; by # vdép, 2865; by 9 
64, 2865; by xai before interrog. 
word, 2872. 

, Swearing, vbs. of, w. acc., 1596; w. ud, 
1596 b, c, 2804; w. fut., aor., and 
pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; in aor. 
to denote resolution, 1938; w. yu, 
2725, 2726 a. See Oaths. 

Syllables, 188-141; quantity, 142-148. 

Syllepsis, 3048 a, 

Sympathetic negative, 2730-2749, 2759b. 

Symploce, 3046, 

Syncope, 44 b, 129 c, 476 a, 493, 549. 

Synecdoche, 3047. 
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Synizesis, 60, 61. 

Synopses of verbs, 382, 388-392, 419- 
422. 

Syntax, defined, 900; of simple sent., 
906-920 ; of compound sent., 2162- 
2172; of complex sent., 21738-2687. 

Systems, tense, see Tense-systems. 


Taking, vos. of, w. inf, 2009. 

Tasting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1855 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1416, 

Teaching, vbs. of, w. two aces., 1628. 

Temporal clauses, assimilation of mood 
in, 2185 b, 2186 b, 2187, 2188; use, 
2383-2461; words and expressions 
introducing, 2388-2385; def. and 
indef., 2300-2394 ; referring to def. 
pres. or past time, 2395-2397 ; to 
fut., 2398-2408; in generic sent., 
2409-2417 ; denoting purpose, 2418- 
2421; summary of constrs. of éus, 
ete., 2422-2420 ; w.mply, 2430-2457 ; 
w. mpbrepor 7, etc., 2458-2461. 

Particles, 2770, 2845. 

Tense-stems, 367-379, 

Tense-suffixes, 455. 

Tense-systems, 368; formation, 474~ 
601, 717-748. 

Tenses, number, 355, 359 ; primary and 
secondary, 360, 1858 ; and tense-sys- 
tems, 368; and moods, meaning, 
380 ; uses, 1850-1965 ; tine and stage 
of action expressed by, 1850-1858 ; 
of subjy., 1860 ; of opt., 1861-1863 ; 
of imper., 1864; of inf. not in ind, 
disc., 1865; of inf in ind. disc., 
1866, 1867, 2019; of part. not in 
ind. disc., 1872, 2043, 2112 aw.; of 
part, Ww. havOdvm, G@dyw, Tuyxdve, 
1873; of part. im ind. dise, 1874, 
2106; of indic,, 1875-1965 ; episto- 
lary, 1942; periph, 1959-1965; in 
ind. disc., 2597~2635 ; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686. 

Terminal accusative, 1588, 1589. 

Testifying, vbs. of, w. uA, 2725. 

Thematic, conjugation, 602. 
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Vowel, defined, 377; in w-vbs., 
375 a, 456, 457, 602; not in y.-vbs., 
379, 412; pres. w. and without, 499, 
508, 504; of sec. aor. in first aor., 
in Hom., 542 p; lacking in sec. aor. 
of w-vbs. in Hom., 547 p; lacking in 
sec, aor. of pi-vbs., 550; in perf. 
mid., in Hom., 574 p; in inflec., 
625-767, 776, 

Theme, 371. See Verb-stems. 

Thinking, vbs. of, foll. by etvac w. pred. 
adj., 1041; w. pred. gen., 1305; w. 
aor, inf. referring to fut., 1871; pers. 
constr. w. pass. of, 19824; inf. as 
obj. of, 2016-2022; inf. as subj. 
of pass. of, 2016 a, 2021; w. artic. 
inf., 2034 g; rarely w. part. in ind. 
disc., 2106 a; w. part. and ws, 2121 ; 
foll. by inf, 674, &s, 2580, 2592 b; 
foll. by dir. or ind. disc., 2580; w. 
od and inf., 2722; w. «} and inf., 
2723, 

Threat, expressed by voc., 1284; by 
first pers. sing. of subjy., 1798; by 
ei w. fut. indic., 2328; by édv w. 
subjv., 2828 a; by 7 pajv, 2865, 
2921, 

Threatening, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. 
fut,, aor.,.and pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 
2024. ‘ 

Time, advs. of, 346; gen., dat., and 
ace. of, distinction, 1447, 1543; gen. 
of, 1444-1447, 1825; expressed by 
dat. of part., 1498; dat. of, 1530- 
1548, 1447, 1528 ; expressed by gen. 
and prep., 1583, 1685. 1b; by é» w. 
dat., 1542; acc. of extent of, 1580, 
1582-1585, 1447; expressed by ace. 
and prep., 1583, 1587 ; acc. of, where 
dat. is in place, 1583; expressed by 
adv. acc., 1611; by part., 2060, 2061, 
2070. 

Of an action, expressed by tenses, 
1850-1857. 

Tmesis, 1650-1653. 

Touching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1845-1347 ; 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Towns, see Cities. 
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Transfer, of quantity, 34, 238 c, 434; 
of aspiration, 126. 

Transition, marked by épa, 2789; by 
arép, 2801; by ydép, 2805; by ddda 
yép, 28196; by 5é, 2836; by 3%, 
2846; by pév 5x, 2900; by pep ody, 
2901 ¢; by pévrot, 2919; by &dda why 
(... ye), 2921; by rat pjy, 2921; 
by «cat why... ye, 2921; by od, 
2956, 2964; by rolvuy, 2087. 

Transitive and intransitive senses, mix- 
ture of, in same vb., 819. 

Transitive verbs, defined, 920 ; and intr., 
920, 1558-1562, 1708, 1709; pred. 
adj. with, 1040 b ; w. acc., 1590-1597, 
1706. 

Transposition, 128. See Metathesis. 

Trees, names of, gender, 199 b. 

Trust, put, vbs. signifying w. uj, 2725. 

Trusting, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Trying, vbs. of, w. obj. cl, 2217. 


’ 


Ultima, 139. 

Unclothing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Unlike, to be, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 
1466. 

Unreal, indic,, 1786-1789; in causal 
clause, 2243; in apod. of simple 
pres. or past condit., 2300 b, 2358 ; 
in unreal condit., 2802-2320, 2358 ; 
in prot. and apod., 2358; in con- 
junction w. ef and the opt., 2365; 
after mpl», 2442 ; condit. rel. cL, 2564. 

Urgency, expressed by od w, fut., 1918. 


Value, gen. of, 1886, 1837, 1872-1374, 
1379; adjs. of, w. gen., 1424. 

Variable vowel, See Thematic vowel. 

Variation, of stem formation, in third 
decl., 258, 278 , of quantity, in third 
decl., 254 ; in vb.-stem, 475-495, 373, - 
374, sce Gradation, Change, Quan- 

} tity, ete. ; of preps., 1666. 

Vau, 3; see Digamma. 

Vengeance, vbs. of, w. gen. and acc., 
1876, 1405-1409. 

Verb-stems, 367, 371-375, 826; changes 


in, 474-495 ; and pres. stems, 496- 
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631, 723-743 ; and fut. stems, 532- 
541; and first aor, stems, 542-545 ; 
and sec. aor. stems, 546-554; and 
sec. perf. stems, 554, 561-578 ; and 
first perf. stems, 555-560 ; and perf. 
mid. stems, 574-584; and first aor. 
pass, stems, 585-589 ; and sec. aor. 
pass, stems, 590-598 ; in compounds, 
870, 880-882. 


Verbal, adjectives, in -rés, comp., 323 a; 


mneaning, 358. 2, 472; accent, 425 ¢ ; 
how formed, 471; in pl., 1003 a, 
1052; agr., 1059; dat. w., 1488; w. 
acc., 1598. 

In -réos, meaning, 358. 2, 473, 
2149; accent, 425¢; how formed, 
471; in pl., 1003 a, 1052; dat. w., 
1488, 2149. 2, 2151, 2152 ; constr. of, 
pers. and impers., 2149-2152. 

Nouns, defined, 355, 358 ; w.acc., 
1598 ; use, 1966-2152. See Infinitive, 
Participles, Verbal adjectives. 


Verbs, inflec., preliminary remarks, 355- 


380 ; stems, 867-380 ; primitive, 372 ; 
denom., 372, 866-868, 892 ; conjug., 
881-422, 602-624, 717-743 ; accent, 
423-427 ; aug. and redupl., 428-454 ; 
tense-suffs., thematic vowel, and 
mood-suffs., 455-461 ; pers, endings, 
462-468 ; endings of inf., part., and 
verbal adj., 469-473 ; formation of 
tense-systemns, 474-601 ; in -aw, -ew, 
-ow, 499, 522 ; in ~cw, -vw, 500, 500 v, 
501, 522; in -rrw, 505, 506 ; in -fw, 
608-512; in -rrw (Ion. and later 
Att,-cow), 613-516 ; liquid and nasal 
stems, 517-522; of N class, 523- 
525 ; in -cxw, 526-528 ; inflec. of o- 
vbs., 625-716 ; inflec. of u:-vbs., 744— 
767 ; irregular yi-vbs., 768-799 ; pe- 
culiarities in use of voice-forms, 
etc., 800-818; mixture of tr. and 
intr. senses, 819-821 ; compound, see 
Compound verbs ; impers., see Im- 
personal verbs; tr. and intr., see 
Transitive verbs, Intransitive verbs ; 
concord, 925, 949-072, 2501 b; omis- 
sion, 944-948, 2520; gen. w., 1339- 


1411 ; syntax, 1703-2152. See Voices, 
Moods, Tenses, etc. 

Vocative case, 201, 202, 204, 223, 226, 
238, 248, 249, 261; uses, 1283-1288, 
2682, 2684. 

Voice-forms, peculiarities in use, 800~ 
818. 

Voiced consonants, 15 a. 

Voiceless consonants, 15 b, 

Voices, three, 855, 356 ; uses, 1703-1768. 
See Active, ete. 

Vowel, declensions, of substs., 204, 
211-239; of adjs., 286-290; cons. 
and vowel decl. of adjs., 294-299. 

Stems, w. ¢ in perf. and plup. 
mid. and pass., 404, 407, 409 e and x. 

Suffixes, 859. 

Verbs, defined, 376 ; conjug., 382- 
399, 404, 407, 409 e and w.; fut, 
534; first aor., 543 ; first perf., 557, 
558; tenses, 606; not contracted, 
stems, 607-610; contracted, stems, 
611-613. 

Vowels, the, 4; quantity, 4; pronune, 
24; vowel change, 27-45 ; compens. 
length., see Compensatory lengthen- 
ing; shortening, 39, 40, 148 pv. ; 
addition, 41; development, 42; dis- 
appearance, 43, 44; assimilation, 45; 
euphony, 46-76; contact, 46; con- 
traction, 48-59; absorption, 56; 
synizesis, 60, 61; crasis, 62-69; 
elision, 70-75; apocope, 75 np; 
aphaeresis, 76; conss. w., 109-117 ; 
thematic, see Thematic vowel. See 
Change, Gradation. 


Want, adjs. of, w. gen., 1429. 

Wanting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1396. 

Warning, expressed by voc., 1284; by 
first pers. sing. of subjv., 1798; by 
wh w, independent subjv. in Hom., 
1802; by od w. fut., 1918; by drws 
or rus wh w. fut. indic., 2213 ; con- 
dit. w. ef w. fut. indic., 2328, w. édy 
W. subjy., 2328 a. 

Way, advs. of, 646. 

Whole and part, constr, of, 981-985. 
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Whole, gen. of, see Divided whole. 

Will, vbs. of, w. inf., 1869, 1991-1999, 
2719; other constrs. w., 1995; w. 
obj. cl., 2218; w. yA, 2720; w. ov, 
2721, See Desiring. 

Winds, names of, gender, 199 a; use 
of article with, 1139. 

Wish, unattainable, expressed by indic. 
w. de (poet, afde) or ef yap, 1780; 
by Sedov w. inf., 1781; by €Bovdrduny 
and inf, 1782; by ¢Bovdduny dv, 
1789 ; opt. of, 1814-1819 ; expressed 
by Bovroluny adv, 1827, by wOs dy, ris 
dy w. potent. opt., 18382; inf. in, 
2014; summary of forms, 2156; in 
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el, introd. by éwel, 2244 ; uy in, 2704, 
2715 ; expressed by vb, of saying 
or thinking. w. pw}, 2728; add in, 
2784 d; ydp in, 2807 ; dfra in, 2851. 

Wishing, vbs. of, in fut., 1918. 

Wondering, vbs. of, w. gen, 1405; w. 
el, 2247; w. dre or ws, 2577, 25873 
Ww, part., 2587. 


Yes, how expressed, 2680. 

Yes and No questions, see Questions. 
Yielding, verbs of, with dat., 1463. 
Yod, 20. 


Zeugma, 3048, 
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The references are to the sections. Verbs included in the List of Verbs are, in general, not cited 
except when a special form has been referred to in the Grammar. 


A, pronunc., 24; quantity, 4, 170; 
lengthens to & after ¢, 1, p, 217, 218, 
484, elsewhere, 28 p., 30 a, 37, 96, 
476 b, 544; lengthens to 7, 27, 217, 
435, 446, 484, 487; a:e+0, 36, 478, 
479, 483 a; a:a@(n):, 36, 476, 
477 c; from sonant liq. or nas., 35 b, 
482, 573, 840.2, 885.1a; prefixed, 
41; adv. end., 344; added to verb- 
stem, 486; at end of first part of epds., 
873 ¢. 

a, nom. sing. 1 decl., 219. 

a- or dv-, priv., 885.1; w. gen., 1428. 

a- or 4-, copul., 885. 4. 

a, for » after «, 1, p, 31, 286 a, 484; 
subst.-stems in, 204, 211 ff.; replace 
o-stems in epds., 872 b. 

G:@:a, 36. 

a (Dor., Aeol.) for 7, 30, 32, 36 d, 738 a, 
214 p 1, Introd. ¢, nw. 1. 

G, gen. sing. (Dor., Aeol.) 1 decl., 214 p 
5, 225. 

a, from a < afi, 38. 

G, suff., 858. 1, 859. 2, 859. 3. 

a, 5, pronunc., 25; in ang., 436. 

aa, Ga, ag, Gg, for ae, ae, ay, 643. 

&Bporos, 130 v. 

aya-, pref., 885. 7.- 

ayaQds, decl., 287; comp., 319; adv. <3, 
345. 

Byapar, 488 a, 489 e,f; subjv., opt., 749 
b, 750 b; pres., 725; pass. dep., 812; 
w. ace. and gen., 1405; w. ed, 2247. 

*Ayapéuvev, voc., 261, 

ayavakréw, w. éré and dat., 1518; w. 
part., 2100 ; w. ef, 2247. 

Gyorde, W. 871, 2248; w. part., 2100. 


ayyéhdo, perf., plup. mid., 407; aug. in 
Hat., 488d; pers. constr. w. paas., 
1982 a ; w. part. orinf., 2106, 2144. 

ayelpw, red., 446; ayéper bar, 425 a pv, 

ayivéo, no aug. in Hdt,, 488d; dytvé- 
pevat, 657. 

ayvodo, fut. mid. as pass., 808 ; w. part., 
2106, 

a&yvUpe, aug., 431, 434; plup., 444. 

Gyopeva, aug. in Hadt., 438 d. 

ayopHlev, 342 v. 

aypérepos, 313 b. 

a@yxt, w. gen. or dat., 1440. 

ayxod, 1700. 

Gyo, 2 aor,, 448; as perf., 1940 a; mix. 
aor., 542 p; perf, 446 b, 571; fut. 
inf. in Hom., 661); aug. in Hdt, 
438d; w. gen., 1846; intr., 1709 a; 
dyopar yuvaika, 1721; fut. mid. as 
pass., 809; dye, ayere, w. subjv. or 
imper., 1010, 1797 a, b, 1836; &ywv, 
with, 2068 a; cpds. of, 887. 

aydv, decl., 259. 

Gyovifopat, 1726; with pass. mean., 
808, 8138 a; w. orddioy, 1576. 

a8, suff., 840 b, 5, 845, 863 b, 8. 

a$a, suff., 845. 

abeAdds, VOC., 233; adj. w. case, 1417. 

a8eds, 44 a, 

aSuxéw, intr., 1709 c; as perf., 1887; 
fut. mid. as pass., 808, w. acc., 1591; 
w. eds, mpés, 1592 ; w. part., 2101. 

GSuxos, decl., 289. 

advo, suff., 863 b, 11. 

adivaros, ddivara for -rov, 1003.a, 1052 ; 
w. fut. inf., 1865 d. 

ae to aa, 643, 
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dcOXéw, no aug. in Hdt., 438 d. 

dei, from afei, 88. 

aeixifo, fut., 539 p. 

dexafopevos, form, 2071 a. 

dékav, see Gkov, 

Gerds, from aterds, 38. 

~afe, 342 a. 

-afw, vbs. in, 866.6; fut. of, 6389 d. 

anddév, decl., 279 c. 

bn, 724, 741; Hom. forms, 752 pv. 

hp, 259 p, 283, 

*AGqvat, 1005; -age, 20, 106, 342, 1589, 
~nOev, 342; -now, 342, 15385; "AOnvéa, 
-al&, 227; ’A@nvaln, 227 v. 

abpoife, w. fs, 1660 b, 

GOpdos, not contr., 290 e; comp., 316. 

00péw, W. obj. cl., 2224 a. 

"Adws, 282 a; ’A@bws, 238 v. 

at, pronunc., 25; in crasis of nal, 68; 
elided, 74; when short or long for 
accent, 169, 218, 427, 1622; aug. 
to y, 485; no ang. in Hat., 438 d. 

-au, pers. end. for -ca, 465 a. 

-at, inf. end., 469 b. 

at, for ef, 2282 a; af «e, w. subjv. after 
oda, etc., in Hom., 2673. 

Alas, voc., 249 a and p. 

alSdopar, 488 a, 489 c; w. acc., 1595 a; 
w. inf. or part., 2100, 2126; pass. 
dep., 812, 802 v. : 

*At&s, 8D; év (els) “AtdG0, 1802; 
*AtSéo5e, 342 D. 

alSds, decl., 266 and p. 

alFel, 3p. 

atQe, accent, 186; w. opt., 1815. 

aidjp, defect., 283. 

Albioy, decl., 256. 

-auv, dual, 214 p 7. 

-aipe, for -aw, 656. 

“ai, dual, 212. 

ava, suff. 843 b 5, 861. 13. 

aivéw, 488 b. 

aivitropar, dep. as pass., 813. 

caiv%, tense-suff., 523 i. 

aivupa., form, 734. 

-atvo, Vos. in, 518, 866. 7. 

ait, dec]., 256. 

-aios, adj. end., 354 f., 858. 2 a. 
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_ atpéw, 520 ; 2 aor., 431; perf. 485; mid., 


1734.1; w. gen. and acc., 1876; w. 
two accs., 1613 ; pass., 1742. 

-atpo, vbs. in, 518, 

alpw, aor., 544 ¢; w. two accs., 1579; 
intr., 1709 a. 

-as, Aeol. acc. pl., 214 p10. 

ats, -aioa, Aeol. part. end., 805», 
310 pv, 671 D. 


|-ais, ~a1ot, aoe, dat. pl., 214 p 9, 215 a. 


aug, -at, -arev, opt. end., 461 a. 

atoa, 113. 

ale@dvowar, mid. dep., 1729; pres. as 
perf., 1885 a; 2 aor. ingress., 19254; 
w. acc. or gen., 1361, 1867, 2112 a; 
w. part. or inf, 1363, 2110-2112, 
D144 ; w. Src (ds), 2110-2112, 2145, 

-atou, dat. pl., see -ats. 

aicow, W. acc., 1558 a. 

aloxpés, comp., 318; alcxpdy, w. el, 
2247. 

alrxtvopar, mid. pass., 815; w. acc., 
1595 a; w. dat., 1595 b; w. éré and 
dat., 1518; w. part. or inf., 2100, 2126 ; 
w. obj. cl., 2224 a; w. ei, 2247; fut. 
mid. and pass., 1911; gaexdrOnr, as 
mid., 815. ‘ 

-aitepos, -alraros, 315 a. 

alréw, w. two aces., 1613; re xapd repos, 
1630 ; w. 2}, 2720. 

alridopa, mid. dep., 810, 1729; w. pass. 
mean., 813 ; w. geit., 1875. 

atrios, W. gen., 1426. 

Gk, suff., 864. 4. 

-axe(s), advs. in, 344. 

Grodovdéo, w. dat., 1524. 

a&koAovlos, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 

dxovrifw, w. gen., 1350. 

axotiw, tenses w. a inserted, 489 e, f; 
2 perf., 446 b, 562 a; mid. fut., 806, 
1728 a; w. gen. or acc., 1861-1366, 
1411, 1465; w. dat., 1866; pres. as 
perf., 1885; w. «& (xaxds) as pass., 
1593, 1752; w. part. or inf., 2110- 
9112, 2144; w. are (as), 2110-2112 ; 
w. bre, 2395 A, note. 

axpodopa, fut. and aor,, 487 a; w. geu., 
1861, 1864, 1411. 
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Gkpos, position w. art., 1172. 

Exo, decl., 305 b; gen. abs., 2071, 
2071 a, 2117 b. 

GAabe, dddbev, 342 v. 

adAyaves, comp., 318. 

GArAadhap, 258 c. 

dAcdonat, as fut., 541 a; aor, 5438 v. © 

aAéw, short vow. in tenses, 488 a; tenses 
w. o inserted, 489 b, f. 

GAjfea, -ela, 219. 2 b, 220; 7H drnbeia 
in truth, 1527 b. 

GAnOys, decl., 292; comp., 313; &rndes, 
292 a. 

G@Anfivés, 834 d, 858: 12. 

dAvebs, decl., 276. 

Gis, w. gen., 1439 c. 

éXloKkopar, aug., 431, 434; stem, 528; 
fut., 486; sec. aor., 682 a, 687; as 
pass. of aipéw, 1878, 1752; pres. as 
perf., 1887; w. part., 2118, 2114. 

GANG, 2775-2786, 2654; arn F, 2654, 
2786; ddrd (eal), after ody dre, etc., 
2763, 2764; ob why (pévror) ddd, 
2767, 2021; adda ydp, 2786, 2816- 
2819; Ada wer, 2002; dAAa pay By, 
2900; AAG pévror, 2786, 2918 a; 
GANA phy, 2786, 2921; AdrN' oby, 2957. 

GAAGrre, pres., 514; perf., 571; w. 
gen., 1372. 

bAdaX sev, -doe, -00, 342. 

Adan, 75 v. 

@AAnkros, 81 D1. 

dAAHAow, decl., 831; use, 1277. 

GdAAobev, -081, -ore, 342. 

GAdotos, W. gen. or dat., 1430. 

GdAopat, mid. dep., 1729; adro, In, 
688 ; dderas, "682 pv. 

&AXos, decl., 835; use, 1271-1276; &dros 
re xal, 1278, cp. 2980; dddos BAXo, 
ete., 1274; &ddo re (4), 2652; &AAy, 

"1527 c. 

&AdASrpios, w. gen. or dat., 1430. 

dpa, improper prep., 1701; w. part., | 
2081; gua... al, 2876. | 

apaprave, w. part., 2101. 

apBporos, ABporos, 130 n. | 

Gpé, dpés, dpéov, apdv, dpiy, 


325 p 4, 
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| dpeiPouar, w. acc., 1591 a. 


dpelvwv, dpirtos, 319; mean., 319 a. 

GprrdAdopar, pass. dep., 312. 

Gppe, Gppes, Gppc(v), 105 v, 184 v, 
825 v 1, 3. 

Gpvnpovés, W. gen., 1357. 

dpés (sometimes printed dusts), 330 p 1. 

dptve, dyuivoua, mean. and constr., 
1376, 1471, 1507, 1734. 2. 

api, Audis, 186 p, 175 a, x. 1; use, 
1675-1077, 1681. 

apouévvopt, perf. with pres. mean., 1146. 

apdidéyo, w. redundant y#, 2740. 

apeburepi, 1649 a. 

apdirByréo, w. redundant #4, 2740.” 

dpeorepor, 349 e, 962 a, 1171, 1179. 

aphorépwbev, ~O1, -oe, 342. 

G@poo, decl., 649 e; with pl. subj., vb. 
in pl. or dual, 962a; w. dual and pl, 
999; in pred, position, 1171, 1179. 

av, force, 1762, 1768 b ; position, 1764. 
repeated, 1765; without vb., 1766; 
xav ef, 1766 b; omitted, 1767; de- 
pendent subjv. w., 1768; w. indic., 
past potent., 1784; w. indic., denot- 
ing unreality, 1786-1789 ; w. iterative 
indic., 1790-1792, 1804, 1933, 2341 ; 
w. fut. indic., 1793; w. anticipatory 
subjy., in Hom., 1810, 2407 a; w. 
subjy., in Hom., in independent sent., 
1813; w. potent, opt, 1822, 1824- 
1834, 2405; w. inf. and part., 1845- 
1849, 2023, 2146, 2270; in final 
clauses, 220], 2202; in obj. clauses, 
2915, 2216, 2232; w. dere, 2270, 
2277, 2278; apod. without, in unreal 
condit., 2813-2320; in apod. of less 
vivid fut, condit., 2829; w. temp. 
particles, 2809; w amplv, 2444-2447, 
2452 ; in indir. disc., 2600, 2608, 2607, 
2609, 2611. 


| dv, the form, 2283; see éév. 


-dy, in gen. pL, 214 v8. 
av (for dvd, prep.), in Hom., 76 v. 


! va, for dydornh, 72 p, 175 bn. 


ava, voc., 72 p, 249 vp. 
ava, prep., 354 a, 1675, 1677, 1682. 
dvaytyvécxo, two aors., 820. 
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avaykaios, pers. constr. w., 1982 a. 

avéyxy, w. ace, or dat. and inf., 1985 b. 

avaivopat, followed by uy, 2726. 

avapipvyoke Tid revos, 1630, 

avdoow, w. gen., 1370; w. loc. dat., 
1587, 1538. 

&vev, 1665 a, 1700; w. redund. o¥, 2753. 

dvéxopat, w. part, or inf., 2098, 2127. 

dvijp, 130, 262 p; as appos., 986 b. 

&vOpemos, 231; as appos., 986 b. 

Gviornpt, tr. arid intr. tenses, 819 n. 

-avvipe, fut. of vbs. in, 589 c. 

-av%-, tense-suff., 523 b, c. 

dvotyvopr, fut. mid, as pass., 808. 

avri, 175 an. 1, 1073, 1675, 1677, 1683. 

évria, dvriov, improper prep., 1700. 

dvbw, 488 a, 500.1 b and 1 p, 489 e, f; 
fut., 589; dvtcoas, quickly, 2062 a. 

&évos, pers. construction more common 
w., 1982 a; d&feby rem w. inf., 1424. 

ido, w. ox, 2692 a; w. wh, 2720. 

aa, 75 v. 

a@mayopeve, W. part., 2098; w. redun- 
dant uj, 2740. 

ams, see was. 

anardéo, 454 a, 809. 

amapiokw, redup., 526 c. 

Greys, accent of fut., 426 e. 

améx, 1649 a. P 

améyo, form drdcxwpar, 426 f; and 
aréxouat, w. redundant jj, 2740. 

dmoréw, aug., 454a; w. obj. clause, 
2224 a; w. redundant 7%}, 2740. 

aa6, rare w. édlyo. and w. numerals, 

+ 1817 a; cpds. of, w. gen., 1384; use, 
1675, 1677-1679, 1684, 1755; mean. 
in epds., 1680. 

GroSlSep., mean. of act. and mid., 
1734, 3. 

G@mrobvyioKke, as pass. of droxrelyw, 1752. 

arokdpyw, w. part. or inf., 2144. 

daroxptvopat, pass. dep., 812 b, 818. 

arorave, 489 £; mid. fut., 806. 

dtokelrw, w. part., 2098. 

GardAADpL, tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

Grrodoyéopar, pass. dep., 812 b, 813 d. 

Garomps, 1649 a. 

Gtropéw, 454; dropdopar, 812 c. 
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| roo Révvtpu, tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

Groorepéw tivd revos (Tivbs te), OF Tevl 
vt, 1630; w. redundant ui, 2740. 

Arropedyw, used as pass, of drodtw, 1752. 

aréxpy, inflec., 793 a, 

Garo, meaning of act. and mid., 1734. 4. 

art, prep., 83 p, 1675 a, 1684. 

ap, 2787. 

aps, 2787-2799 ; yap &pa, 2820; 3° dpa, 
2839. 

dpo, interrog. particle, 2650, 2671; dp’ 
ob, dpa wh, 2651, 

dpa, confirmative particle, 2800. 

dpapiokw, redup., 526; sec, aor., 688 ; 
tr. and intr., 820, 821. 

dpéoxw, 488 a, 489 e. 

dpjv, decl., 285. 1. 


"Apys, decl., 285. 2. 

Gpt-, 885. 6. 

&ptoros, 319, 319 a. 

dpkew, 488 a, 489 f. 

G&pvéopar, pass. dep., 812; w. redundant 
ph, 2740. 

pda, 488 a, 

&ppyy, decl., 201 a. 

pte, dpito, 488 a, 489 f, 500. 1 b, 531. 

-apxos, compounds of, accent, 894 Nn. 

&pxo, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808; w. 
gen., 1870; w. dat., 1587, 1538 ; dpyo- 
par, W. gen., 1891; meaning of act. 
and mid,, 1734.5; ingress. aor., 1925 ; 
Epxouwac W. part. or inf., 2098, 2128, 

-ds, numeral words in, 354 e, 

-ts, for -&s, in acc. pl., 162 p 2. 

~Gs, words in, w. -& in gen., 225; w. 
voc. in -%, 226; parts. in, deci., 306. 

~do, ~dot, 3d pers. ending, 463 d and p. 

Gov (nov), in A stems, loc., 341. 

Gopevos, comp., 316 b; pred. use, 1043, 

aooa, 334 Dv. 

doo, w. acc., 1558 a, 

arrv, decl., 268 and p 2; accent, 271. 

-arat, -aTo, pers. endings, 465 f and v. 

ardp, 2801. 

Gre (Gre 84), w. part., 2085 ; 
of &y after, 2117. 

arep, improper prep., 1700. 


omission 


arra, 339 ; ér7a, not enclit., 181 b, 334 a. 
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av, pronune., 25; aug., 435 (cp. 437) ; 
stems in, 275. 

av, 2802; 8 ad, 2839. 

aibis, 2802. 

atrdp, 2801. 

atre, 2802. 

abrika, modifying part. in sense, 2081. 

atrds, oblique cases used as pers. pron. 
in Att. prose, 325 d, 328 b, 1171, 1201. 
1a, 1202. 1 a, 1204, 1212; decl., 327; 
meanings, 328, 1204; crasis, atrés, 
etc., 328 ¢ n.; aid, etc., introduc. 
following subst., 990; same, attrib. 
position, 1168, 1173, 1204, 1210; sey, 
pred. position, 1171, 1173, 1176, 1204, 
1206 b; in Hom., 1205, 1211, 1233; 
emphatic (self), 1206-1209; unem- 
phatic adroé, etc., not at beginning 
of sentence, 12138, 1217, 1228a; em- 
phatic or reflex. w. other prons., 1233- 
1237; dat. w. 6 adrés, 1500; adrots 
avdpdor, etc., 1525, 

_ ahatpéopal Tivd reves (revds re}, Or Tivl 
rt, 1630 ;, w. redundant ui}, 2741. 

adtypr, aug., 450; w. redund. yu, 2741. 

aducvéouar, w. perf. sense, 1886. 

dx Copar, 488 b, 489 e, 812, 1911; w. ed, 
2247; w. part., 2100. 

ax pt, 72 c, 1700, 2383. 

-aw, vbs, in, pres. part., 310; conjug. of 
pres. and imperf., 385; pres. system, 
499, 522 ; inflec., 635-657 ; in dialects, 
642-653 ; denominatives, 866. 1; fre- 
quentatives and intensives, 867; de- 
sideratives, 868. 

-Gov, -Gv, in gen., 214 v 8, 287 v. 


B, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. 1, 85; bef. 
v, 88; developed between « and p 
(or A), 180. 

Balvw, 488 c, 489 b, f; sec. aor., 551, 
682 a, 682 v, 685 a, 684 a, 687; perf. 
subjv., 693; sec. perf., 704a and p; 
mid. fut., 806; tr. and intr. tenses, 
819; perf. w. pres, mean., 1946. 

Béddw, 521, 682 v, 688, 711d. 

Bacthkets, 275, 277, 278; w. and with- 
out article, 1140. 
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BeAdtiov, PéAtueros, 319; mean., 319 a. 

Bidfopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813; w. 
acc., 1591 a; as pass., 1742. 

Bisa, 687 ; fut. mid. w. act, mean., 806. 

PAdrre, w. acc., 1462, 1591 a. 

Bodw, 489 ¢; mid. fut., 806; w. ja}, 2720. 

BonBéw, w. dat., 1592. 

Boppds, form, 117; decl., 227. 

PotAopat, aug., 480; Bore, 628 ; pass. 
dep., 812; éBovrduqv (dv), expressing 
wish, 1782, 1789; Bovhe, BotrAerGe be- 
fore delib. subjv., 1806 ; Bovroluqy dy, 
expressing wish, 1827; w.fut. inf., 1869. 

Bots, decl., 275. 

Bporés, 130 v. 

Porvéw, fut., 488 c; w. o, 489d, f. 


T, nasal, 15 a, 19 a, 22, 81, 84, 92; be- 
fore dental stop, 82; before «, 85; 
for f, dial., 132 p; suffixes w., 864. 

yora, decl., 285. 3. 

yapéo, mean, of act. and mid., 1734. 6. 

yap, 2803-2820 ; ob yap ddd, 2767,2786 ; 
ddd ydp, 2780, 2818-2819 ; )( yor, 
2833 ; 54 yap, 2840 ; # yap, 2865 ; yap 
ob, 2988. 

yé, 181 d, 2821-2829; wf rl ye, 2763 e; 
GAG... Ye, 2786; arrd YE Tor (Tol 
ye), 2786 ; ye wév, 2002; kab why... 
ye, 2921. 

yéy76a, w. part., 2100, 

yeivopar, tr. and intr. tenses, 820. 

~yelos, ~yews, compounds in, 888 e. 

yeddo, 488 a, 489 e, £; yeddw, 641 D, 
643 x.; mid. fut., 808; dramat. aor., 
1937. 

yédos, decl., 257 p, 285. 4. 

yi, in Hdt,, 227 p; omitted, 1027 b, 1802. 

-yt, deictic suff., 333 g. 

yiyvopat, 573, 704 b; copulative, 917 a ; 
periph. w., 1710, 1754, 1964 ; as pass. 
of rixrw, 1752 ; pres. as perf., 1887 ; 
part. as pred. adj. w., 2091. 

yeyvaoko, 489 c, 681-687, 806; of past 
and pres. combined, 1885a,; perf. as 
pres., 1946; w. part. or inf., 2106, 
2129. 


L-yivopar, 89. , 
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yivéoka, 89. 

yvoun, implied, 1027 b 5 yraunv rracbae 
and pixdy yrounv, 1576. 

yodr, 2830-2833. 

ypats, decl., 275; in Hom., 275 p 2. 

yeudty, w. vbs. of judicial action, 1877, 
1576. 

ypadw, act. )( mid., 1784. 7; ypdderGat 
Tina ypapyy, 1576; pass., 1742. 

yuvy, decl., 285. 6, 


4, bef. dental stop, 83; bef. 2, 86; de- 
veloped, between v and p, 130; for g, 
dial, 182 p; suffixes w., 863 b. 

Sai, 2848. 

Saivipi, 489 e. 

Sdxpvov, decl., 285. 7. 

BSaxpdo, 500. 1a; w. acc., 1595 a. 

Sapvqut, fut. dovdw, 539 D; Sduras, 
747 D 4, : 

Savel{w, act. )( mid., 1734. 8. 

Sapbdve, fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806, 

Satre, 2845, 

8é, 2655, 2834-2839; cal... dé, 2891; 
bey... d6, 2908-2916 ; otre . .. Se, 
2947; 8° ofv, 2959; re... dé, 2981. 

SéSta, 703, 

-Se, enclit., 181d, 186, 342 and a, 1589. 

be-Bi(k)-ckopar, welconre, 526 ¢ D. 

Set, contr., ‘897 a, 651; quasi-impers., 
933 b, 1985 ; w. gen. of quantity, 1899; 
w. dat. of pers. and gen. of thing, 
1400, 1467; w. ace. of pers. and gen. 
of thing, 1400; w. acc. of thing, 1400; 
det, Of pres. or past time, 1774-1779, 
1905, 2318-2315; g3e. &v, 23815; w, 
acc. and inf., 1985b; neg. w., 2714 b. 
See Séo. 

SeiSw, 703 pn; w. acc., 1595 a; dédoca, 
w. redund. y#, 2741. 

Selkvdpr, 308, 418, 422, 571,733, 744-767 ; 
w. part. or inf., 2106, 2180. 

Seiva, decl. and use, 3386, 1180. 

Sewdv, w. ef, 2247. 

Sévpov, decl., 285. 8. 

Sekirepos, mean., 313 b. 

Slo3, dacl., 285. 9. 

Bépn, 218 a, 
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Sepxopat, 812; form Zdpaxov, 128 vn, 

Berpos, 6, ra Seopa, 281. 

Seurepatos, pred. use of, 1042 a, 

Séxopot and Séxopar, 127 and D; dedéto- 
pat, 580d; mid. dep., 813¢; dramat. 
aor., 1987. 

Sé» and Séopar, contr., 397 a; dopa, 
pass. dep., 812; déov, copula omitted 
w., 944 D; d¢w, lack, w. gen., 1897; 
Séouar, constr. w., 1398 ; Sdouai, w. fut. 
inf., 1869; dd, pers. constr., 19838; 
dédov, ace. abs., 2076 a. See bet. 

Séw, bind, 897 a, b,/488 c. 

dh, Sfwore, w. indef. pron., 389 e ; 2840— 
2847 ; ot 64, of 64 wov; 2651 f; ddAda 
54, 2786; yap 54, 2820; yap 3% ov, 
2820 ; 88 84, 2839; nal 84, 2847; # 5%, 
2865 ; kal 54 xal, 2890; wer 5%, 2899, 
2900 ; 34 ofv, 2960. 

Sidev, 2849, 

SHAds eori, W. Orc or part., SAAdy ore W. 
bre, 1982 w. 3 3 b@Abs elys, W. part., 2107 ; 
5, elue Sri, 2684 ; dfov ore (Sqhovbrt), 
without vb., 2585. 

Syrdo, 385, 387, 392, 809; w. part. or 
inf., 2106, 2131. 

-Syv, advs. in, 344. 

Syarov, 2850. 

Sfrva, 2851 ; ofy Sra, 2960. 

-8, deictic suff., 333 g. 

$d, no anastrophe, 175 a n.1; in cpds., 
1648, 1680; use, 1675, 1676, 1678, 
1679, 1685, 1755. 

Siaylyvopar, Ww. part., 
w., 2119. 

Saya, intr., 1709 a; w. part., 2097. 

SidSoxos, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 

Staipéw, w. two accs., 1626. 

Sidnepot, w. adv., in periph., 1438. 

Suadréyopar, pass. dep., 812. 

Starclarw, w. part., 2098. 

Stapéve, w. part., 2097. 
Stavodopas, pass. dep., 812; w. 
1869, 1992 2; Ww. wh, 2723 a. 

Stamps, 1649 a. 

Suareddw, w. part., 2097; ap omitted w., 
2119. : 

Suddopos, w. gen., 1430; w. dat., 1430, 


2097; &y omitted 


inf., 
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&Sderkw, 99, 808; w. acc., 1579. 

-8\Spaicxw, 687; fut. mid., 806. 

BiSapr, 307, 416, 421, 488 0, 726, 744-767. 

Seek, 1649 a. 

StadLo, dixdter Gal rivl revos, 1876 ; dixd- 
fev Slenv, SicdteoOar Slkny tut, 1576, 
1784. 9. 

Sikasos, pers. construction w., 1982 a; 
w. éorfom., 944 ¢; dlxaoy Fy w. and 
w't dv and inf., 1774, 1774 a. 

Sixyn, implied, 1027 b; dle» w. vhs. of 
judicial action, 1377, 1878; épAtKdyw 
Slknv, 1576; vikdw Sixnv, 1576; tlw 
(rhopon) Slenv, 1784, 18 ; Sleny dodvac, 
as pass. of ¢nusoiy, 1752 ; fey, 1527b ; 
dleny, improper prep., 1700. See &- 
Kole, didka. 

Sfds, 354 D. 

S10, suff., 863 b 5. 

Avoviowa, defect., 288. 

Siémep, 2240. 

Sidr, 2240, 2578, 

Sirrdés, double, 354 d. 

8lxa, and 8x04, 854 p, 1097 b, 1700. 

Buda, 394, 641 v. 

Sidkw, didxw Oavdrov, 1874 ; didkw ypa- 
phy riva, 1576. 

Sov0l, S016, in Hom., 349 v. 

Soxéw, I seem, pers. constr., 1983 ; I be- 
lieve, 1983 a; S0xG por, 1467 a, 1992¢; 
doxet w-. inf., 1983 a, 1985; dSoxe? pod 
twa édOety, rare for doxe? rls por ér- 
Getv, 1983 a; SoxG, Soxet por, I have 
amind to, w. pres. or aor. inf., 1998; 
ot doxG, 2692 a; w. wh, 2726. 

Soxipdtw, with part. or inf., 2132. 

Sdpos, omitted after certain preps., 1302. 

-Sov, advs, in, 344, 

86pu, decl., 285. 10. 

Spards, -Sapros, 128 pv. 

Spdw, 489 b, e, f, 641; w. acc., 159] a, 

Spdoos, gender of, 282 d. 

Bivapas, 488 c, 489 ¢, 812; pres. subjv. 
and opt., 424 c, xn. 2, 749 b; w. 
super, 1086 a; w. fut. inf., 1869. 

Suvarés, personal constr. w., 1982 a; 
w. éori om., 944 ¢; w. inf., 2001; 
acc. abs., 2076 c, 
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Sto, 349; w. pl., 349 d, 962 a; with 
dual and pl., 999. 

Sue-, cpds., 1038 a, 105, 885. 8, 898 c; 
aug. of vbs, epd. w., 452. 

Svoxepaive, w. ace., 1595a; w. dat., 
1595 b. 

S8u, Ld0v, 418, 682 D, 685 v, 687, 758 D; 
quantity of v, 500, 1a and 1p; tr.and 
intr, tenses, 819. 

Sdpov, decl., 231. 


E, sign, 2a; name, 1b; pronune,, 24; 
interch. w. 4, 27, 36, 37 pv 2, 39, 
278, 485, 446, 534, 548, 738 b, 887; 
lengthens to e, 96, 100, 102, 544 ; ‘syll. 
aug., 429, 431, 444; them. vow. in 
indic., 456, in Hom. subjv., 457 p; 
expelled in weak stems, 36, 44 b, 262, 
478 a, bef. vow., 44 a, from ~¢ea:, 
-¢eo, 650 @; prefixed, 41; added to 
vb.-stem, 485, in forming cpds., 882 ; 
e:0, 229b; e€:0: a, 86, 483 a, 831 b; 
e:qia@, 36, 8381 a; c:0:u, 483 b; 
dial. for a, 7, 0, 4, e, 33 v. 

&, pers. pron., 181 a, 187 n. 1. 

-ea, for -ny, 214 p 6. 

ea, from na, 34. 

div, Hv, Gv, 1768 a, 2283, 2247, 2823, 
2336, 2387 ; if haply, 2354; eay xal, 
kal édy, 2869-2381 ; ay ov, 2696, 2698 ; 
éay dpa, 2796, 2797 ; éav re (Av Te, dv 
Te), 2852 a. 

éavrod (adrof), decl., 329; uses, 1218- 
1287, 1201. 2a, 1202.24. See rpav 
avrdy. 

éaw, 431, 438 d; mid. fut. as pass., 808 ; 
obk édw, 2692 a. 

éyyvaw, aug., 453 a; eyyvGuee yj, 2726. 

éyyds, comp. of, 345 b ; for adj., 1097 b; 
w. gen. or dat., 1489, 1440, 1700; 
improper prep., 1700. 

éye(pw, 446, 5490, 693, 705, 819, 

éycadéo rirf and rl ren, 1471. 

tyd, éyd(v), 184 D, 825 D1; enclit. 
forms, 18la; you and éuod, etc., 187 e 
n. 2, 825 a, 1192; decl., 325; eywye, 
etc., 825 b; imaginary person, 1193, 

@édo, w. inf., 1869, 1992 a. 
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€@ev, 181 v, 325 01. 

€lfw, aug., 431. 

e, diphth., 5; genuine and spurious, 6, 
25; pronunc., 25; for ¢ in verse, 
28 p; e:o:t, 86, 477, 555 b, 564, 
576, 586 c, 788, 831 a; by com~- 
pens. length. for e, 37; in aug.,.435, 
437 ; instead of redup., 446; loses z, 
43, 270 b. 

et, proclit., 179 ; w. opt., to express wish, 
1815; demep (Ar) ef, 2087 a, 2478- 
2480 ; ws ef (re), 2087 b, 2347, 2481- 
2485 ; in caus, cl,, 2246, 2247; condit., 
2282, 2283, 2328, 2399, 2886, 2839, 
2340 ; ef ydp, 1780, 1781, 1815, 1816 ; 
ef ur, ef 52 ph, el wh ded (el), W. vb. 
omitted, 2346 ; ef 8 dye, 2348; ef and 
opt. w. dy, 2353; if haply, 2354; ef 
kal, kal ef, 2369, 2374-2381; in ind. 
quest., 2671; ef xe, w. subjv. w. vbs. 
of knowing, eto., in Hom., 2673; ef 
. 2 6 ® (etre), 2675 5 ef ob, 2696, 2698— 
2701; ef dpa, 2796, 2797; mrhy el, 
2966 a. 

-e. and -q, inflectional endings, 628. 

-e, advs. in, 344. 

eva, substs. in, 219. 2 a and b. 

-aas and -ats, in opt., 461 a, 668 and v. 

elSov, 72 p, 424 b, 431, 529; w. part., 
2112 a; w. el, 2354 b. 

-elnpev and -etpev, in opt., 675 a. 

ele (alée) or el yap, w. indic., 1780, 
1781 ; w. opt., 1815, 1816. 

elxdtw, ang., 437; rf rin, 1469. 

elxos, copula omitted w., 944 b ; aor. inf, 
preferred w., 1868 b; elxbs éori, w. 
uh, 2726 ; eixds Fv, 1774, 1905, 2313. 

elpt, enclit, forms, 181 c, 181 vp, 424 a; 
accent Zor, when used, 187 b; forms, 
768-7172, cp. 463, 464, 466, 747 p 1; 
fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806; copula- 
tive, 917 a; forms, often omitted, 944, 
2316-2119; efvac redundant w. pred. 
noun, 1615 ; w. part. forming periph., 
1961, 1962; w. part. as pred. adj., 
2091; 4» w. adjs. and verbals of un- 
fulfilled obligation, 1774; gen. w., 
1805, 1804; dat. w., 1476 ; dy acc. abs., 
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2076 o; éxdy elvat, 2012 c ; 2er1, quasi- 
impers., 1985; or doris, eloly of, 
2513; forw dy, etc, 2514; gor of, 
etc., 2515; otk Zari &s, ete., 2551, 
2552, 2557. See tferre. 

etpi, forms, 773-776, cp. 463 d p, 747 p11, 
2; Hs, 464cD; mean., 774,1880 ; 7% 
w. hort. subjv., 1797 a; w. imper., 
1836. 

ety, elvé, 1687. 

~eva (Acol. ~exyw), vbs. in, 519. 

elo, 325 vp 1. 

evo (0M. -erov), suff., 842. 5. 

wevos, 846 f, 858. 2. 

elsrep, 2246, 2379. 

elroy, efré accent, 424 b; elrduevac and 
eiréyev, in Hom., 680 pb; sec. aor., 
549; eré of more than one person, 
1010; command, w. inf. ,.1992 c, 1997, 
2017 ; say, W. dre or ws, 20173; say,~ 
w. inf, 2017 .; as (&ros) elweiy, 
2012 a, b. 

elpyo, constr. of inf. w., 2744; 2}, 2740. 

elpyka, 445, 529. 3. 

-apw (Aeolic -eppw), vbs. in, 519, 

els (és), 179, 180 b; use, 354 a, 1675, 
1686 ; els robro ddixéo@a, etc., 1825; 
els Bre (xe), els 3 (ke), ds 8, ds 08, 2883 
C.N. 

cis, decl., 349; els dip, 1088. 

-es, adjs. in, 299; parts. in, 307. 

elow (Zow), improper prep., 1700. 

elra, 2082, 2653. 

dre, accent, 186; e’re . . . etre, 2675, 
2852-2855 ; w. dpa, 2799, 2855; etre 
oby, 2961. 

-ew, vbs. in, 650 b. 

ek, 82 cn. 2, 183 a, 186. See &. 

écas, 1097 b, 1700. 

éxacres, 337; Ww. pl. verb, 951; in 
appos. to pl. subj., 952; w. and w’t 
art., 1171, 1179; ws éxaoros, 2997. 

ékditepos, 337, 952, 1171, 1179. 

tkarépwfev, improper prep., 1700. 

éxet, 341, 546; dxeiBer, 346. 

éxetvos, 325 d, 333; use, 1288-1261, 990, 
1171, 1176-1178, 1201. 1 b, 1202. 1b; 
for repeat. rel., 2517. 
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exetore, 346. 

éxdelmw, with acc., 1597. 

ixodovos, pred. use, 1043. 

dentro, as pass., 1752. 

éxrds, 1700 ; éxrds 08, 2753, 

éxév, 3055; comp., 3823; pred. use, 
1048; éxdy efvar, 2012 c; a part., 
2071, 2117 b. 

aa, suff., 860. 1. 

Adrrav, Aiccov, 319, 319 b; w. or 
wt #, 1074. 

&avvw, 488 a, 489 f, g; tr. and intr., 
1709 a. 

éhéyxo, perf. mid., 407; w. part., 2106. 

Ako, 431, 488 a. 

eddelrrw, W. part., 2098. 

"EAAny, as adj., 986.a; ‘EAAyvexdy, w. 
art., 996, 1024. 

+ rif, 866. 6; w.dat., 1517; w. inf., 
1868 a, 2580; w. as, 2580; w. yi, 
2726. 

ékrls, decl., 257. 

-esavrod, decl., 329; use, 1199. 2 a, 
1200. 2 d, 1218-1237. 

épé0ev, 325 0 1; eudber airhs, 329 v. 

épeto, endo, éuéos, ened, Euets, 325 v. 

énéw, 488 a, 489 f; mid. fnt., 806. 

éuewurod, etc., 329 v. 

épiv, 325 v 4. 

éppéve, constr., 1549. 

sol Bovrouéva él, construction, 1487. 

énés, decl., 330 ; use, 380 a, 1182, 1183, 
1196-1199, 1203. 

épots, 325 v 4. 

éswevpos, decl., 289 a; w. gen., 1419, 

éuarlorAnpe, 727 5 éumimdnh&, 751 Dd. 

éparkirpyyt, 727. 

éuroSév, 341; w. wh, 2740. 

eurrpooGev, improper prep., 1700. 

év, in cpds., 91-95, 101 a, 449 a, 727; 
proclit., 179, 180 b; é» rots, bef. a 
superl., 1089; uses, 1511, 1542, 1675, 
1679, 1687 ; w. dat. of place and time, 
1534, 1586, 1541, 1542; epds. of, w. 
dat., 1544-1550; é d¢, 1641; w. dat. 
for els w. acc., 1659. 

-ev, inf. end., 469 a, 469 v. 

-ev, for -yoar, 590 a p, 678 a. 
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ev (nom. -qv), suff., 861. 15. 

~evat, inf. end., 469 n. 1, 469 v, 685, 
699, 760, 

évavriov, improper prep., 1700. 

évavridopar, pass, dep., 812 ; w. 47, 2740. 

évavrios, opposite, with gen., 1426. 

évavaAlfopat, pass. dep., 812 a. 

évbefs, 292 d. 

évera, tvenev (elvexa, elvexer), enclit. 
prons. after, 187 en.2; postpositive, 
1665 a, 1700; motive expressed by, 
1678. 

évep8e, improper prep., 1700. 

év@a, 342 b, 346, 346 a, 2498 ; instead 
of rel. pron., 2499. 

ev0dbe, 346. 

év0atra, in Hat., 126 p, 346 pv 1. 

EvOev, 346, 346 a, 2498, 

évbévBe, 346. 

évOetrev, in Hdt., 126 p, 346 p 1. 

évOvpdopat, pass. dep., 812, 813 d; w. 
gen., 1857; w. obj. cl., 2224 a, 

évi, for év, 175 b, 1687. 

évt, for dverri, veri, 175 b and x. 

évvodw, w. part., 2106; w. obj. cl., 
2224 a; évvodouas, 812. 

évvpi, 105 a, 480d, 523 fy. 1. 

-evvopr, fat. of some vhs. in, 5389 ¢; 
stem, 730. 

-evv, pres. in, 519 pv. 

évoxhéw, aug., 451; w. dat., 1461. 

évoxos, with gen. or dat., 1425. 

evr (nom. -ers), suff., 868. 3. 

évratda, 346, 2080. 

évretdev, 346. 

évrés, improper prep., 1700. 

évrpéropat, give heed to, w. gen., 13857. 

é€, in epds., 104; bef. vow., 186; pro- 
clitic, 179 ; accented, 180 b ; bef. aug., 
449 a; w. superl, etc. 1317 a; use, 
1675, 1677-1679, 1688, 1755, See &. 

err, quasi-impers., 1985. 

ééqv, w. and wt dv, 1774, 2318, 2315, 

és, 341; w. gen. or dat., 1437, 1440. 

d€bv, 2076 a. 

eo, improper prep., 1700. 

¥o, &, éot, 181 pv, 825 v1, 1195. 

€0, cov to ev, 59 p 2, 465 b v. 
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eo, suff., 858. 4; stems in, 235. 

touca, 444 b, 578, 693, 696, 704 d and p; 
pers. constr. w. inf., 1983; w. part., 
2089 c; w. part. or inf., 2106, 2133. 

fopya, in Hom., 561 pv. 

és, in Hom., 830 p 1 and 2. 

é03, tots, 325 D 4. 

éravvéw, 489i; mid. fut., 806; dramat. 
aor., 1937, 

érav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

éravop0du, aug., 451. 

éraccvrepos, in Hom., 320 v. 

émei, w. aor. for plup., 1943; in causal 
cl., 2240 ; in temp. cl., 2383 B; w. force 
of although, 2244, 2380; and ére 
tpatoy (rdxucTa), 2383 B; édmel oby, 
2964 a. 

éraddv, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

ére.84, w. a0r. for plup., 1948 ; in causal 
cl., 2240 ; in temp. cl., 23883 B ; éready 
radxiora, 2383 B. 

iret, accent of fut., 426 e. 

érata, w. part., 2080, 2082; xdrera, 
2653. 

éreire, in temp. cl., 2883 BN. 1. 

émixoos, w. gen. or dat., 1421. 

émfy, 1768 a, 2309 a. 

émt, 1675-1677, 1689, 350d; vbs. cpd. 


with, w. gen., 1384, w. dat., 1544-| 


1550. 
émPovredo, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 
ériBtpéw, w. gen., 1349. 
érukavOdvopat, w. gen. or acc., 1358; 
w. part. or inf., 2106, 2134. 
émudcitra, w. acc., 1597 ; w. part., 2098. 
émpAopat, 812; w. gen., 1356 ; w. obj. 
ch, 2210-2212. 
émiopKéw, W. acc., 1596. 
érigrapat, 450, 812; w. part. or inf., 
2106, 2189; w. wi}, 2727, 2730. 
émora&aAw, pass. constr. of, 1748. 
émitatre, pass. constr. of, 1748. 
érurqbevos, in pers. constr., 1982 a. 
émiripde rent and rf rum, 1471. 
émitpémw, pass. constr. of, 1748; w. 
part. or inf., 1992 c, 2144. 
érufnolte, -opa, 1734. 10. 
fropan, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 
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bros, os eros elaretv, 2012 a, 

érpidpyy, 424 ¢ w. 2, 749 b. 

épdw, 488 a, 489 e, f. 

ipeRevvds, 105 v. 

epeirw, 446 v, 820. 

épi-, 885. 6. 

‘Eppfjs, decl., 227. 

-€ppw, pres. in, 519 pv. 

&ppwpevos, comp., 816 b. 

épon, 220. 

éptxe, followed by yx}, 2741. 

épia, 488 b, 489 d, #, 500. 1. 

epxopar, 2r6¢, accent, 424 b; sec. perf., 
460 e, 565, 705; relation to elu, 774, 
1880 ; as fut., 1881; as perf., 1886; 
w. dat., 1485; w. part., 2099. 

épws, decl., 257 v, 285. 11. 

és (eis), see ets. 

es (nom. -os), suff., 840 a 8, $41. 1, 
865. 9; (nom. -#s, -és), suff., 858. 5, 
865. 9, 834d; eo stems, 263-265, 292.” 

tr Gio, 488 a, 500. 2; fut. Zdozar, 541; w. 
gen., 1355 a. 

-erbov, -orbwv, 456 a. 

roa, adjs. in, 114 a. 

-ergt, dat. pl., 250 p 2. 

érre, 2383. 

| -eorepos, -eotatos, 316. 

éoxaros, 820 a, 1172. 


| @repos, crasis of, 69; w. and w’t art., 


387; and &Ados, 1271, 1271 a, 1272. 

ev, 5, pronunc., 25; ev:ov:v, 86, 477 b, 
5G5, 576, 686c, 831 a; aug., 485; 
subst.-stems in, 275; for eo dial., 

59 p 2, 465 b, vp; loses v, 48, 270 b, 

; 278, 503. 

«3, comp., 345; aug. of vbs. begin. w., 
452; w. yw intr., 1441, 1709 b; w. 
mpdrrw intr., 1709 b; w. rodw (Aéyw) 
and acc., 1691 a, b, w. part., 2101 ; 
ef dxotw (rdcxw) as pass. of ef Adyw 

| (woéw), 1593, 1752. 

ed, eb, 181 v, 325 v 1, 2, 1195. 

ev (nom, -e’s), suff., 839 a 5, 848 a 1, 
844. 1. 

, Babe, 123 dD. 

, e8aipwv, decl., 293. 

‘ eGeAms, decl., 291 a, 292. 
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ebepyeréw, W. acc., 1591 a. 
cbOds, «060, 186 a, 1700, 2081; eddds 
. » Kal, 2169. 

edhaPéopar, 812; w. ace., 1595 a; w. 
obj. cl, 2210 b, 2224 a; w. inf., 
9210 b; w. redund. 2%, 2740. 

eddoyéw, W. acc., 1591 b. 

ebploka, evgé, accent, 424 b; aug., 487; 
w. part. or inf., 2113, 2114, 2135, 

eipiona, 214 n 4, 

-ebs, Substs. in, decl., 275-278. 

eBre, 2240 a; 2883 a, w. 8, 2468 a. 

exapts, decl., 291 a. 

* dxopar, 813 d; aug., 485, 487; w. dat. 
and ace., 1471. 

-eva, vbs. in., 866.4; mean. of mid., 
1728 b. 

edeftis, W. gen. or dat., 1437, 1440. 

ediepar, w. fut. inf., 1869. 

. &fopaw, Ww, part., 2103. 

ep’ bi, ed’ dre, introducing proviso, 2279. 

éxo, form éryor, 426 b, 460 e, 549, 
687, ingress, 1925 a; éoxduny as 
pass., 802 p, 1735 b ; #€ouar as pass., 
808 ; two futs. of, meaning, 1911; w. 
adv. and gen., 1441; w. adv. in 
periph., 1488; intr., 1709 b; forms 
periph. w. aor. part., 599 b, 1963; 
w. subst. equiv. to pass. vb., 1753; 
w. inf., 2000a; w. redund. uy, 2740; 
txwv, continually, 2062 a, with, 2068 a ; 
rl €xwv, 2064 b; odk Fxw, constr. of, 
2546, 2668 d; dist. from mid., 1784. 
11; Fxoua: w. gen., 1391. 

-eo, vbs. in, deci. of pres. part., 310; 
conjug. of pres. and imperf., 385, 
397 ; pres. system of, 499, 522; im- 
fiec. of, 635-657; in Hom., 650; in 
Hadt., 651; in Doric, 654; in Aeolic, 
656 ; denom., 860. 2. 

ew, from 70, 34, 214 p 5 b and 8, 238 c, 
278, 641 v. 

~ew, gen., 163 a, 214 p 5. 

faba, é0ca, twOev, 444 bv, 

-éav, gen., 89 p, 214 p 8, 287 p. 

ws, w. aor, for plup., 1943 ; in temporal 
cl., 2883, of purpose, 2418-2421 ; sum- 
mary of constrs , 2422-2429, 
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| ws, decl., 228 d, 266 v. 
éovrot, 68 p, 829 v. 


F, see Digamma. 


Z, 21,116; pronune. of, 15 a, 26. 
fa-, 885. 8; ep. 1485. 

-{e, expressing motion toward, 342, 
Lebyvip., 524 a, 733, 742, 746 p, 752 pd. 
Zeis, decl., 285. 12; omitted, 034 a. 
féw, 488 a, 489 f. 

{nddo, w. gen., 1405. 

{ynpido, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

-fo, vbs. in, 508-512, 

{évvdp., 489 b, d, f; stem, 731. 

{ds, Lads, 289 v. 


H, sign, 2 a, 14; pronune., 24; inter- 
changed w. ¢, 27, w.a, 27; for orig. 
a, 30, Intr. C, wn. 4; in nouns, for 
Att. @, after «, 1, p, 30 p 2; inter- 
changed w. w and e ora, 36, 738 a, b, 
831; length. from e, 37 p 2; in nom. 
of &-stems, in Jon., 214 p 2; as aug., 
438, 486. See a, B. 

u/e, tense-suff., 455. 9. 

y, (1) comp. (than), 2863, 972; after 
comp., 1069-1075, 1080; 4 card after 
comp., 1079; 4 (ware, as) w. ink, 
1079, 2007 ; 4 mplv, 2457; mpdrepov 
(rpdoGer, mply) 7, 2458-2460 ; adn 4, 
Q7TT-2779; A xal, 2862; ray F, 2060a. 
(2) disjunc. (either, or): wérepov (16- 
Tepa). .. , 2656 ; # alone, 2657, 2856, 
971; 4H)... 4 Che), 2061, 2675 e; 
h... B, 2852 a, 2856 ; etre... HLH... 
ere, 28545 9... 74, Te... Fy 2982, 

q. or, 2661, 2676 e. 

4, interrog., 2650, 2866; ddN 4, 2786; 
asseverative, 2864; 4 (54, «al, rou), 
2865; # pa, 2800; 4% ydp, 2805 b, 
2865; # uty, 2865, 2021; # nev, 2002. 

t diphth., 5; pronunc., 25. 

m, where, 340 pn 2. 

Ty rel. adv., which way, as, 346, 2498 ; 
to strengthen superl., 1086; introduc, 
clauses of comp., 2463; used instead 
of rel. pron., 2499, 

| + and -e., inflectional endings, 628. 
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ayéopat, 813; w. dat., 13871, 1557, 1588; | 


W. wu, 2723. 
486, 2867. 
Se, accent, 164 a. ; 
48m, w. part., 2080; #6y. .. Kal, 2876. 
HSopa, 812; rarely w. gen., 1355; w. 
acc, of person, 1595 b ; w.dat., 1595 b ; 
w. part., 2100; dramatic aor., 1987. 
HB8va, 489 h, 518 c. 
8d, decl., 297. 
né, He, 2661. 
-fkoos, compounds in, w. gen., 1421. 
fjkw, w. adv. and gen., 1441; pres. for 
perf., 1886. 
HAlkos, correl., 340; attracted, 2532. 
Hwa, 720 a w., 724, 789. 
pap, decl, 258 c. 
Hpelov, Hptov, Hpéas, 325 v 1, 2. 
-nNpevat, inf. ending, 657. 
hvépa, implied, 1027 b. 
hpérepos, decl., 330; force of ending, 
813 b; w. and without article, 1182, 
1183, 1196a; equiv. to gen. of pers. 
pron., 1196; reflex. and non-reflex., 
1200, 1203; jyudrepos adr Sv, 1200.2 b, 
1203 b and x. 
jpl, say, 792. 
Hpt-, 885. 2. 
hply, hpds, 326 f 
Hprovs, in fractions, 353 ; position, 1173. 
Ros, 346 p 2, 2388 aw. 3. 
Fpev, qr, qpas, 325 f. 
Hpav (iudr, opdv) atrv, 1234. 
4yv, the form, 2283. See éiv. 
-nv, inf. ending, 469 p, 632 np, 661 pn, 
680 p, 699 p; aor. ending, 802, 803. 
Avixa, 346, 2383 a. 
0, na, becoming ew, ed, 34. 
‘wep, introduc. clauses of comp., 2463. 
fs, in nom. pl. of words in -eds, 277 b. 
-ns, proper names in, decl., 263-265, 
282 ax. ; compound nouns in, 888 c. 
~ns, «5, compound adjs. in, 888 b, 893 b. 
dre... are, w. subjv. in Homm., 2852 a. 
Frou, 2858. 
Arrdopa:, dep., 812; w. dat., gen., or 
oré and gen., 1402, 1493 a; of endur- 
ing result, 1887 ; w. part., 2101. 
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Arrev, ioowv, comp., 319; mean., 3194 
and b; #rrov w. positive, 324, 

ny, diphth., 5, 5 p, 25; pronunc., 26. 

hire, in clauses of comp. (Epic), 2463 a, 

fix (Epic), w. local clauses, 2498. 


©, pronune., 15 b, 16, 26; before dental 
stop, 83; before 4, 86; changed to r 
in redup., 1254; for r, dial., 182 n; 
addition of, in pres. stem, 490; suf- 
fixes w., 863 c. 

Savdrou, W. xpivw, Tivdw, etc., 1374. 

Sdrrw, 125 g and n., 594. 

Cappéw, w. acc., 1595 a; 
1595 b. 

Bawpdte, 806 ; w. ef, 2247 ; Ww. Sre, 2248; 
w. érl, 2248; w. part. or inf., 2144, 
2587 b ; followed by depend. question, 
2587 b. 

be, 134 , 342 b; in eG (afbe), 186 ; -Oev, 
342, 

Ocdopar, mid. dep., 813 c. 

Béders, GéAere, before delib. subjv., 1806. 

Gus, decl., 285. 18, 250 p 2. 

Bev, for -Oncar, 585 a p, 673 a. 

Ceparredia, 808; w. acc., 1591 a. 

Oéw, 397, 503, 607, 806. 

Ondtve, 489 h. 

Oyv, enclit., 181 Dp. 

-Onv, aor. pass. ending, 489 a, 802, 804. 

®, 113, 114. 

-b., ending denoting place where, 342. 

-0., in imper., 125 b, 466. 1 a and p. 

Ovyyave, 523 c, 806. 

Ordw, 488 a, 489 c. 

@AtBw, 501, 570, 571, 595. 

OvyoK and OvfcKkw, 526 b, 693, 696, 
704 c; re@vews, decl., 309 a; redvitw, 
659 a ; -6vyoxw, fut, mid, w. act. mean., 
806; expressing enduring result, 1887 
a; perf. w. pres. mean., 1946; fut. 
perf. w. fut. mean., 1958. 

Opavw, tenses w. inserted o, 489 c. 

Bpnvéo, w. acc., 1595 a. 

Opié, decl., 256. 

Optare, 125 g and wn. 

Spwokw, fut. mid. w. act, mean., 806. 

‘ Buydenp, decl., 262 and p. 


w. dat, 
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iw, sacrifice, 488 c, 500. 1 a and 1 p; 
act. }( mid., 1734. 12, 

Sw, rush on, 500. 1 v. 

atredw, W. acc., 1591 b. 


, bronunc. 24; quantity, 4, 500; sub- 
script, 5,25; semivowel, 20, 109~117; 
cons. before, 109-117; interchanged 
w. @, 27, 87, 501; for e, dial., 338 vn; 
cre: ot, see ec; elided, 70-73 ; subst.- 
stems in, 268-274; class of vbs., 507 ff. 

s, ending denoting place where, 342. 

t, -7y-, suff. of opt, 393, 459, 460, 
460 p. 

i, remains unchanged in aug., 486, 

I, deictic suff., 838 g. 

-a, suff, 840 b 1, 2, 848 b 1, 844. 3, 
858. 2, 859. 6. 

téopet, mid. dep., 818 ¢. 

-taw, vbs, in, 868. 

18é, 2867. 

WSs, w. gen, or dat., 1414. 

iSpow, 398, 641. 

iSptw, 500. 1 a, 586 e pv. 

lepdv, omitted after certain preps., 1802, 

-tfw, vbs. in, fut., 539¢; denom., 866. 6. 

type, aug., 481, 450, 725 a, 777-782. 

ixvéopas, ete., W. ace., 1588. 

frdokopat, 488 a, 489 4. 

frews, decl., 289. 

tva, 2193, 2209; rel. ady., 2498; tva ri, 
2644 a; in exclam., 2685. 

-wve, pres. in, 519 pv. 

~v%-, tense-suif., 623 h. 

-tvw (Asol. -cvvw), vbs, in, 619. 

~vov, diminutives in, neut., 197 b. 

~tos, li, gentiles in, 844. 3. 

tos, indicating descent, 846 f. 

-ipw (Aeol. -tppw), vbs. in, 519. 

-us, gen. of nouns in, accent, 163 a, 

-\okw, vbs. in, 526-528, 

-trTepos, ~laTaTos, 317. 

Yornp., iords, decl., 806; éarus, decl., 
309 a ; conjug., 416, 417; cp. 431, 696, 

738-140, 744-767 ; tr. and intr. tenses, 
819; Eoryxa, perf, w. pres, mean., 
1046, 

~trov and -unroy, etc., in opt., 461 b. 
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tx OUs, 254 a, 268, 272, 273. 

-tw, -va, vbs. in, 500, 500 n, 601, 622, 
-Twv, -aros, 318. 


K, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. », 85; bef. 
rough breathing, 124 and p; for 7, 
7, dial., 182 p, Intr. C, w. 4; suffixes 
w., 864, 

xabdaep, w. clauses of comp., 2463, 

KéOnyat, 450, 790. 

Kad(tw, 450, 621; extension of cognate 
ace. with, 1569 ; w. part. or inf., 2144. 

Kablornps, cavaoricas tw, 762; w.part. 
or inf., 2144. 

kat, in crasis, 68; cal raira, 947, 2083 ; 
strength, superl., 1091 ; after adjs. and 
advs. of likeness, 1501 a; paratactic, 
2169; conjunc., 2868-2880; adv., 
2881-2891; kal ei (ed), coucess., 2369, 
2872-2374 ; dda cal, 2763, 2764; wal 
yap, 2813-2816; cal 64, 2847; cal oy 
xal, 2890 ; 7 «al, 2865 ; Kal... pévrou, 
2880, 2018 a; cal... rolvu», 2880; 
col... 86 2891; wal pév, 2902; per 

. kal, 2913 ; cal phy, 2921; Kal phy 

«+ Ye, 2921; Kal why nal, 2921; 7é 
wal, ré . . . Kal, ete., 2074-2978; cal 
Te, 2979; dws Te kal, 2980. 

kalrep, W. part., 2083, 2382, 2892; 
omission of dp after, 2117. 

katpés, copula omitted with, 944 b, 

kalror, 186, 2893. 

kalo (xdw), 396, 489 f, 620, 543 a pv. 

kakyyopéw, W. acc., 1591 b. 

xaxdés, comp., 319. 

kakoupyéo, w. acc., 1591 a. 

kakdw, W. acc., 1591 a. 

KaKds, vordw, W, acc., 1591a; Adyw, W. 
acc., 1591 b; wdoxw, as pass. of 
Kak@s woéw, 15938, 1752; dxovw, as 
pass, Of cards Aéyw, 1593, 1752. 

Kadéw, 488 b, 539 a, 580 p, 711 c, 1613, 
1946, 

kades, comp., 319 ; cards xd-yabés, 1034 a. 

KaAds, rocdéw, W. acc., 1591 a; Aéyo, w. 
acc., 1591 b; dxovw, as pass. Of Karas 
héyw, 1752; wodw, w. part., 2101. 


képve, 806 ; w. part., 2098. 
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Kapa, decl., 285. 14; w. gen., 1293. 
kaprepéw, W. palt., 2008. 

KapTirTos (kpatirtos), 128 v. 

Kar, 75 D. 

karé, 354 a, 1515, 1675-1677, 1690; 4 
card, 1079; epds. of, w. gen., 1384 ; a 
epds. of, S gen. and ace., 1385; in 
epds., denoting completion. of action, | 
1648, 1680. 

kataytyvooke, Ww. gen. and ace., 1385 
w. redundant 4, 2724. 

karabikdto, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

xarakptve, w. gen. and ace., 1385. 

xarahapBdve, w. part., 2113, 2114. 

kaTapeddw, W. gen., 1357. 

karavéno, w. two accs., 1626. 

karavrikpt, improper prep., 1700. 

kararAqtre, tr. and intr., 819; rara- 
wrArroua, W. ace., 1595 a. 

karanplfopar, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

xdretpt, replacing pass. of cardyw, 1752. 

katnyopée, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

kaThkoos, W. gen. or dat., 1421. 

wetpat, 718, 724, 791; cognate acc. w., 
1569 ; for perf. pass. of rl@yus, 1752. 

kelvos, see éxetvos. 

kekedo, 489 c; use of imperf, 1891; 
constr, w., 1465, 1992 a, 1996 n. ; od 
xehevo, 2692 a; W. ps, 2720. 

ké(v), 184 p, 181 D, 1763. See av, 

kepdvviip, 489 f, ¢, 729. 

képas, 258, 258 p; implied, 1027 b. 

Kfhbw, 821; Kjdouas, w. gen., 1357, 

Kfivos, See éxetvos. 

KApvé, quantity of v, 147 c, 254 b. 

knperre, 613, 809. 

kg, 112. 

Kibdv (xir dy), 126 v. 

kuvtveiw, aor., without dy, in apod. of 
unfulfilled prot., 2319. 

klv8tves tot, w. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

Ktydve, 688, 757 p 1, 806. 

KAdLo, 557 p 2, 700 pv, 806. 

KAdo (kdalw), 38, 396, 489 c, f, 520, 
521, 806; w. ace., 1595 a; Kralwy, to 
one’s sorrow, 2062 a. 

kAclo, tenses w. inserted o, 489 b, e. 


-kAjjs, proper names in, decl., 264 b, 265, 
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kayo, tenses w. inserted o, 489 b, e. 
kAtve, 491, 586 ep, 595. 
kAbo, Ww. gen., 1361, 1365; 
neyo, ITA. 

kvdw, 304, 489 c, 641 v. 

xo, suff., 858. 6, 864. 1. 

| Kotpda, mid. pass., 815. 
xowvés, W. dat., 1414; w. gen., 1414. 
koAd{w. w. gen. and acc., 1876. 


as pass. of 


;/ képn, 31.1. 


képus, decl., 247 p, 250 p 2. 

koptooe, 515. 

kéo0s, 340 pv. 

«ére, 546 D 1. 

kétepos, 340 D. 

kotpes, 37 D1. 

kparéw, w. gen., 1870; w. acc., 1871; 
pres. as perf., 1887 ; W. part., "o101. 

-«padtys, names in, ace. of, 264 b. 

kpéas, 264 p 3; pl., 1000. 

kpeitrav, Kpelrooy, 78, 319, 1 and a. 

kptve, w. gen., 1375; fut. mid. as pass., 
809 ; xp. wh, 2724, 

kptrre, w. two accs., 1628. 

kptpa, w. gen., 1443, 1700. 

kréowot, perf., 442 v., 709, 711, as pres., 
1946; aor. as perf., 1941; plup. as 
imperf., 1952 a; fut. perf., 1958, 

kupéw, W. part., 2096. 

koov, Cecl., 285; comp., 321. 

kote, w. inf., 1993 ; neg. w., 2740. 


A, changing to p, 129; AA, 77, 95, 110, 
311 b, 81D; suffixes w., 860. 

AGas, deck, 285. 16. 

Aayxdve, W. ace., 1850; w. gen., 1350, 
1376; replacing the pass. of «dypbw, 
1752. 

Aayes, 238 c, d, and p. 

Ad@pa, improper prep., 1448, 1700. 

AapBdve, 424 b, 698; w. subst. equiv. 
to pass. verb, 1753; AaBdy, with, 
2068 a. 

AavOdve, 693, 696; mid. w. gen., 1358, 
w. acc,, 1858, 1597; part. w., 1873, 
2096 ; Aaddy, secretiy, 2062 a; in part. 
w. finite vb., 2096 £; Aavédvw br. for 
AavOdver Gre, 2584. 
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Neyo, eb héyw, W. ace., 1591 b; déyerar, 
constr. w., 1983 a, 2017 b ; command, 
w, inf, 1869, 1992 c, 1997, 2017 b; 
state, w. inf, or 67e or os, 2017; 
command, W. »}, 2720 ; say, neg. w., 
2722, 2793. 

Alaa, 819; Aelropar Ww. part., 2101. 

AAyo, Ww. part., 2098. 

AfGe, 502 a, 649 v. 

As, 110. 

-AXw, vbs. in, 517. 

Aoyifopar, w. ér:, 2580. 

ovSopéw, w. acc., 1591 b; Acidopoduae 
w. dat., 1592. 

Roundy and Tod Aourod, 1444. 

dove, contr., 398 a, 634, 

Ao, 102. 

Abpalvonar, 489 h, 813 a; w. acc. and 
w. dat., 1591 a 

ABwéopar, a mid. pass., 815; w.éri and 
dat., 1518; w. part., 2100. 

ABorreAct, w. dat., 1462, 1592. 

Awa, deel. of part., 305, 306, 309; con- 
jug., 382, 383; 5, 374 n., 488 0, 500, 
la; sec. aor., 688; AeAbro, 711 v. 

AwPdopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813; w. 
acc. and w. dat., 1591 a. 

Adwv, AGoros, 319. 


M, 19 ; stops bef,, 85-87 ; final, changed 
to v, 183 ¢; suffixes w., 861. 

pa, 1596 b, c, 2894, 2920, 

paxpds, comp., 319; waxpe, 1091. 

pada, comp., 345. 

Padtora, 323, 1068, 1090. 

paAAoy, 323, 1066 a, 1068, 1084; war- 
rov #, 1065, 1072, 1080 a; (ov) w 4, 
w. redundant ov, 2753. 

-pav, for -pnv, 462 v. 

pav, 9 pay, 2865, 2920. 

pavéave, pres. of past and pres. com- 
bined, 1885 a; rl pater; 2064 a; 
with part. or inf., 2136. 

paprupéa, fut. mid. as pass., 809; w. 
éreand ws, 2580 a; w. wi, 2726. 

paprus, decl., 285. 17. 

pacrriyse, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

par (nom. -ua), suff,, 841. 2, 861. 2. 
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parre, 514, 571, 4965. : 

paxopnat, 488 b, 4894; fut., 639 b; civ 
Tin (nerd Twos), 1623 bw. 1. 

péyas, decl., 311; comp., 319; uéya 
ppovety, 1518. 

péyiorov, used with a superl., 1090. 

-peJov, dual ending, 465 c. 

peOtcke, 488 a, 489 2, f, 627 a. 

pelyvup, 524 a; pryjoer@a, 
Epuxro, 736 p. 

pelwv, 319 and b; welow w't 4, 1074. 

pads, decl., 208. 

pA, 1358, 1360, 1467. 

pOddAw, aug., 4380; inf. w., 1959; ras 
ov péd\Aw and rf od wéddrAw, 1959 d; 
Zuedrov, use, 1960, 2318. 

péepPrwKa, 130 v. 

pénova, uduaner, 673, 705. 

pev (NOM. -epv), suff., 861. 3. 

-pev, inf. end., 469 p, 677 p, 752 pb, 
Intr. C, x. 2. 

pév, 2895-2016, 2920; # wéy in Hom., 
2865, 

-pevar, inf. end., 469 p, 677 p, 752 p. 

-pevos, part. end., 470 c, 861. 4. 

pévrot, 2917-2919; of pévrot ddAd, 2767 ; 
GAG peévrar, 2786; Kal... pévrot, 
2880; od pévroe ovdé, 2939. 

pepls, implied, 1027 b. 

-pes, for -nev, 462 p, Intr. C, w. 2. 

pecaltepos, peralraros, 315 a. 

péraros, péoraros, in Hom., 320 pv. 

peonpPpla, form, 130, 

-pec@a, for -vefa, 1 pl. end., 465 d. 

pécros, position, 1172. 

perd, 1675-1677, 1691. 

peraSoxet pow, w. redund. uy, 2741, 

perapéAer pot, 1857, 1467, 2100. 

perapeAopar, 812, 2100. 

perafd, 1700; w. part., 2081. 

pérerrt revi ruvos, 1467. 

-pérpys, Compounds in, 224 a. 

pet, 181 v, 825 n 1, 2. 

Héxpt, not elided, 72.¢; and wéxpis, 136 
D; w. gen., 1700; w. aor. for plup., 
1943 ; and péxpt of, w. temp. cl., 2883. 

PA, 2688 ff., 2702. 

(1) In indep. clauses: dir. quest., 
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1809, 2651; with indice. in doubtful 
assertions, 1772, 1801; in unattain. 
wishes, 1780, 1781; w. subjv., 2706; 
hort., 1797, 1798; prohib., 1800, 
1802 ; to indicate fear (Hom.), 1802 ; 
delib., 1805; w. opt. in wishes, 
1814 ff.; w. dmper., 1835-1841, 2709. 

(2) In dep. clauses, 2708 ; purpose, 
2198 ff., 2705 a; obj. cl. w. vbs. of 
effort, 2209 ff., 2705 b;’ w. vbs. of 
catition, 2220, and of fear, 2221 ff.; 
result w. inf., 2251 ff., 2759 a; pro- 
viso, 2279; condition, 2286, 2705e; 
concession, 2871; temporal, 2392, 
2397, 2401, 2409; rel. w. indef. an- 
tec., 2506, 2705 d, e, of purpose, 
2554, 2705 f, of cause, 2555 b, of re- 
sult, 2556, of condit., 2560 ; in oaths, 
2705 i; in indir. quest., 2676; in 
indir. disc. (finite moods), 2710. 

(3) With inf. not in indir. disc., 
1971, 1991, 2018, 2014, 2028, 2718 ff., 
2759; in indir. disc., 2722; with 
part., 2045, 2067, 2728 ff.; w. substs. 
and adjs., 2785; redundant, after 
negative vbs., w. inf., 2739-2749. 

(4) Apparent exchange w. ov, 2787; 
accumul. of neg., 2760. 

(5) Phrases w} Ore (rws), 2763 ; 
8 71 (8a0r) uh, 2765, uh rl ye, 2763 e. 

(6) ph od, w. indic. in dovbtful 
assertions, 1772; w.subjv, in doubtful 
negations, 1801, 2751 a; in purpose 
cl., 2193 a; in obj. el., 2220 b, 2221, 
2225, 2751 b; w. inf. after neg. vbs., 
2742, 2744-2749, 2759 d; w. part. 
after neg. vbs., 2750 ; w. Saws, 1921 ; 
in questions, 2651 d, 2752. See és, 
ot py. 

pndé, 2163 a, 2688; w. part., 2083 b. 
See ot8é. 

pydels, 337, 349 b; waddves, 1002 ; under, 


1609; w. comp., 1514; mean. )( of-| 


dels, 2736. 

pykért, form, 187 b, 2688 b. 

piv, 2920-2921; od why GdAd, 2TOT; od 
By ob5é, Q768 ; adrAa phy, 2786; F 
Phy, 2865, 2921. 
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pyre, SEE ote. 

PAryp, decl., 262 and p, 

pyrlera, 214 p 4. 

PNXavaonar, dep. w. pass. 
813d, 

pu, suff., 861. 5, 

yi-verbs, 879, 412-422, 717-767 ; 
lar, 768-799. 

+4, vb. end., 463 a and p. 

pralve, 489 h. 

pikeds, comp., 
1399. 


mean., 


irregu- 


819; yixpot, almost, 


“pipéopor, dep, w. pass. mean., 813. 


punvyokw, redup., 442 n,; 489 e, 526 b, 
581; peurpoerdar, 582; mid. pass., 
816; perf. with gen. and acc., 1358, 
w. pres. mean., 1946, w. part. or inf., 
2106, 2138, w. dre, 2895 an. 

ply, 181 p, 825 p 1, 2, 325 v3. 

piv (nom. -sés), suff., 861. 6. 

pro Ode, and picGotuat, 1734. 13. 

pva, 227, 

pvaopor, 641 D, 644, 

Byypovedo, w. gen. and acc., 1357. 

pve, pva, suff., 861. 7. 

po (nom. abey, snff., 840 a 5, 858. 8, 
861.1. 

pot, elision in, in Epic, 72 p. 

potpa, decl., 216; implied, 1027 b. 


pov (nom. -uwr, -wor), suff., 858. 10, 
861. 8. 

pova, suff., 861. 9, 

povoy, of povor ... adda Kal, 2764; 


pévor ot, 2766. 
povos, 337, 1173. 
pov, gpod, etc., 

1192. 
pdpror, 10,000, ptplor, countless, 352. 
pow, 488 b, 500. 1 a. 
pOy,-2651; way ot, 2651 b; pay od», 

wey uy, 2651 c. 

-pov, cpd. adjs. in, 888 d. 
pov (nom. -ywr), suff., 861. 10. 


187 e x. 2, 325 a, 


N, 19; movable, 78, 184 and p, 135, 
899; cons. bef,, 88-90; bef. cons., 
91-96; for d, dial, 182 p; suffixes 
w., 861. 
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v, class of pres. stems, 523-525. 

-va,, -vy, tense-suff., 414 c, 528 g. 

-vai, inf. ending, 469 c, 469 p, 677, 752 
and p; elision in, in Epic, 72 ». 

val, 1596 b, 2894, 2922. 

vatw, tenses w. inserted o, 489 f. 

vérra, 514 a, 515 b. 

vats, 275; implied, 1027 b. 

vaw, 394, 489 f. 

v8, before o, 100. 

veixéo, 488 D; veixelw, 650 b. 

vénw, W. two accs., 1626. 

-ve%-, tense-suff., 523 d. 

véopat, used in fut, sense, 1881. 

véos, uncontracted, 290 e. 

véw, heap up, 489 f, g. 

véw, swim, 503, 540, 607, 806. 

veds, decl., 238; forms, 238 c. 

vq, in asseverations, 1696 b, 2894, 
2923. 

vy-, 885, 5. 

-vnzt, vbs. in, 720 ©, 787. 

vé, before ¢, 100. 

vikaw, constr. w. pass., 1402, 1493 a; 
vindw yreuny, etc., 1576; as perf., 
1887 ; w. part., 2101. 

viv, enclit., 181 p, 325 p4; use, 3265 e. 

’ wv%-, tense-suff., 523 a, 

vonl{o, w. dat., 1509; w. acc., 1613; 
w. part. or inf., 2144; w. inf., 2580; 
w. 03,2580; od voultw, 2692 a; w. uw}, 
2723. 

-vés, -vh, gentiles in, 844. 3. 

véodt, improper prep., 1700. 

-vovs, comp, of adjs. in, 316. 

yr, before o, 100; suff., 863 a 23. 

-vri, in 3 pl., in Dor., 462 v, 463 d. 

-vrov, imper. ending, 466, 3 p. 

-vtw, imper. ending, 466. 3 p. 

-vrwcay, imper. ending, 466. 3 xn. 

-vu (-yvv), tense-suff., 523 f. 

~wow, 414 B, 418; sec. aor. (2oByr), 415, 
736, 766 a; subjv., 457 a, 719; opt., 
460 c, 719; vb.-stems in -a, -e, -w, 
728-781 ; tenses, 736; vv and vi, 
742, 748; -viw, 746 a; mid, subjv., 
749 a. 

vipdd, in Hom., 214 p 8, 
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viv, vivt, viv, viv, vi, 134 p, 181 n, 
2924-2028, 

vai, veiv, 825 D1. 


21, 


§alve, 489 hb. 


fo, 307 b, 488 a, 489 4, £ 
Enpatve, 489 h. 

€ov, Intr. E, x. 2. See odv. 
Fivés, 1696. 

fiw, 480 c, 500. 1a and 1p, 


O, 2a; pronunc., 24; interchanged 
w. @, 27, 36, 7388 c; fora dial., 33D; 
interchanged w. e and a, 36; length. 
to ov, 37; length. to w, 387 p 2; be- 
comes w in aug., 485; subst.-stems 
in, 228 ff.; added to vb.-stems, 486. 

6, 4, 76, 6, %, ol, al, proclit., 179; as 
rel., 180 d y., 1105; decl., 332 and p; 
use in Hom., 338 p 1, 1100-1105; 
in lyric poetry and tragedy, 1104, 
1105 ; as demons. in Att. prose, 1106- 
1117; as pers. pron. («al és, etc.), 
1118; as article in Att, 1118-1125, 
see Article; 7d él run, 1950 a. 

9, 3 ve, in Hom., 2240 a, 2578, 

88e, 333, 340 ; pred. position, 1171, 1176, 
1177; wt art., 1178; use, 1238- 
1261 ; ){ obros, 1241 ; &6¢ éxetvos, 1260. 

68t, 75 a, 333 g, 1240. 

686s, 281, 282 c; implied, 1027 b. 

dots, decl., 243 v. 

d8tocopar, 489 d, f. 

it a them. vow,, 455, 455 p, 456, 457 p. 

-otw, vbs. in, 866. 6 b. 

SOev, 346, 2408, 2409, 

08, poetic for of, 346 p 2, 2498. 

dbodvena, 2240 a, 2578. 

ou, pronune., 25; foro in verse, 28 pv; 
e:orr4, 86, see ce; elided, 74; » in 
aug., 485; final, usu. short in Att., 
169 and a, 229 a, 427; advs. in, 229b, 
341; stems in, 279. 

-ot, loc. dat., 1534, 1535. 

ot, enclit., 1814; when not enclit., 187¢ 
n. 1; indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 325 d, 
1228 b; dir. or indir, reflex. in Hom. 
and Hadt., 1195. 
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ol, adv., 346, 2498, 2499, 2685. 

ota, oloy (olov 6%), w. part., 2085; cp. 
2117, 

otSa, 794-799 ; mean., 796, 1946; mid. 
fut., 806; imper. oleé’ 6, 1842 a; w. 
part, or inf., 2106, 2139 ; w. ef, 2854 b ; 
w. dre, 2395 a w., 2588; of8 872, w't 
vb., 2585 ; w. uh and inf, 2727; w. uy 
aud part., 27380; of8d ce és ef, 2668. 

Ol&trous, decl., 285. 18. 

-ouv, in dual, 230 p 2, 250 p 1. 

otkaSe (ofxdvde), 342, 1589. 

olketos, w. gen. or dat., 1414, 

oixéo, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808. 

olxla, omitted after certain preps., 
1802, 

otkoder, otkodr, 342, 

otxot, 169, 229 b, 341, -342, 1535. 

olxttpw, 519; w. gen., 1405; w. el, 
2247 b, cp. 2248. 

otpot, w. elision, 74; ofp as, 2682 d, 

-0l0, -00, -ov, -a, in gen., 230 p 1. 

olopar and olpa:, 398 b, 628, 634, 802 p, 
812; between prep. and noun, 1668 4; 
w. inf., 2580 ; w. as (ért), 2580; odk 
ofouer, 2002 a; w. 4}, 2723, 2726+ dio- 
pat, 500. 2 v. 

oles, olds re or olésre, 186.a; 340, 1985; 
w. superl., 1087; w. inf., 2003, 2497, 
2516 ; antec., 2503 ; attract. to antec., 
2532 ; in exclam., 2682, 2685. 

os, in acc., 230 p 4; part. ending in 
Aeol., 805 p, 310 p, 633 v. 

ols, decl., 274; in Hom., 274 v. 

-orwa, Aeol. part. ending, 305 p, 633 p. 

-owwt(v), dat., 280 p 3, 284; Joc., 341. 

otxopar, as perf., 1886; w. part., 2099. 

dtw, 489 e. 

dxvéo, W. Obj. clause, 2224 a, 

(6)Kotos, (6)Kécos, (6)KdTEpos, 340 v. 

oAtyos, comp., 319; w. and without arti- 
cle, 1189; éAéye rarely w. dard and €£, 
1817 a; ddrlyou, almost, 1899; dAlyov 
and éAlyy, w. comp., 1514, 1586. 

OAATpr, 90, 488 a, 589 b, 783; tr. and 
intr. tenses, 819; SAAvwar, expressing 
enduring result, 1887 a. 

Sdos, in attrib. and pred. position, 1175. 
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Spvdpr, 488 a, 489 g, 525 b, 733, 746 v, 
751 vp. ; fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806; 
w. acc., 1596 and a; w. inf., 1868 £; 
WwW. wh, 2726, 

6pdbev, -dcre, 342. 

‘Spodoyéw, fut. mid. w. pass, mean., 808; 
w. dat., 1523 b; pers. constr. more 
common w. pass., 1982 a; w. part. or 
inf., 2106, 2144; w. wf, 2726. 

épod, 342, 1701. 

Spos, w. part., 2082; ddr’ duws, 2786, 

overdi<w, 808; case w., 1471. 

Sverpes, decl., 285. 19. : 

dvivype, 726, 424 ow. 2, 7500; drfuny, 
7560; w. acc., 1591 a. 

évopa, gen. w., 1822 a; subst. in appos. 
to, 1478; by name, 1601 b, 1184 ; 6vé- 
pare, 1516; dvoua xadrdw rivd, 1620, 

Svopot, 489 2, 725. 

-ovs, in acc., 230 p 4. 

-oo, in gen: sing., 230 p 1. 

00 tO ow, wo; oot tO ow ; cov to ow, 652, 

éry, 346, 1086 a, 2463, 2498, 

étryvika, 846, 2383 a. 

Orie bev, improper prep., 1700. 

brdGev, Gardbi, rot, 2498. 

érotos, dtrdcos, 340, 1087. 

érérav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

Swére, 846, 2240, ds dare, 2481, 2486 ; 
introduc. temp. clauses, 2383 a. 

émov, 346, 2240 a, 2498, 

émTotes, 340 D. 

émmére, 346 D 1, 2383 cw. 

Smmas, 346 D 1, 2929. 

Smws, 346; w. superl., 1086; w. fut. 
indic. in exhortations and prohib., 
1920, 2213, with desire to avert some- 
thing, 1921, in purpose cl., 2203, in 
obj. cl., 2211-2218, 2218 ; w. subjv. or 
opt., 2196 ff., 2214-2217 ; w. subjv. w. 
idea of command, 1803; in purpose 
cl., 2198 ff. ; in obj. cl., 2209 ff., 2220, 
2228, 2230, 22381; goriw Saws, 2515, 
2551-2552 ; éxrws and érws raxuTa, 
in temp, cl., 2383; in comp. cl, 2463 ; 
introduc. depend. statement, 2578 ; 
-in indir. quest., 2668 c; ody (ui) 
érws, 2763 ; originally rel. adv., 2929, 
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épdw, 431, 434, 465 a p, 520, 628; fut, 
806 ; w. part., 2103, 2110-2112; w. dr 
(as), 2110-2112 ; w, obj. cl., 2210 b, 
2294 a; w. wf and inf., 2210 b, 

dpyltopar, 815 ; w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461; w. part., 2100. 

Sppaw, -lfLopar, a mid. pass., 815, 815 a. 

dpvis, decl., 285. 20. 

Spvtpt, 536, 574 p, 733, 736 p, 746 v, 
751 p; tr. aud intr. tenses, 820, 821. 

dpos, W. proper name, 1139, 1142 c. 

és, rel. pron., decl., 3388; demons. in 
Hom., 888 b; w. -ep, 338 ¢; w. -re, 
838 d; and correl., 340; introduc. rel. 
clause, 2493 ; instead of doris (or oles), 
2493 b; 6, as to what, 2494; 8 ye, 
2495, 2555, 2826; antec., 2503; and 
Boris, w. def, and indef. antec., 2508. 
See elyt. 

és, 4, 6v, possess. pron., decl., 330; 
in Hom., 380 p 2, 1201.1 ¢, 1201.2 b, 
1230 a; és adrod, 1201. 2 c, 1203 b. 

-os, for -ous, in ace. pl., 162 » 2, 230 pv 4. 

-0g, -1, -ov, compound words in, 888 a. 

-os, compounds in, accent, 894. 

érdxts, introduc. temp. clauses, 2383 a. 

-orfwy, in the imper., 450 a. 

aos, 340; bry, boor, w. comp., 1084; 
strength, superl., 1086, 1087, 1091; 
doos, w. inf., 2003, 2407; doy, éoor, in 
comp. cl., 2468-2478 ; 80a %ry, 2497 b; 
attracted to case of antec., 2582 ; 
preceded by adj., 2535; introduc. 
exclam. sent., 2682, 2685; door (bra) 
v4, 2765 ; 8cor ob, 2766. 

bomep, 1501 a, 2495, 2503 a, 

Ooere, decl., 285. 21. 

doris, ovTivas, etc., accent, 186; decl., 
339; and correl., 340 ; in indir. ques- 
tions, 1268; introduc. rel. clauses, 
2496; and és, use, w. def. and indef. 
antec., 2508; Zor doris (of), 2496, 
25138, 2552, 2557; geris 84 attracted 
to case of antec., 2532; obdels boris 
ob, 2534, 2557 ; brris ye, 2826. 

dodpalvopar, w. geu., 1861. 

érav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 


Sre, and correl., 346 ; w. aor. for plup., | 
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1945; 6, 8 Te, because, in Hom., 
2240 a; giving reason for preced- 
ing question, 2244; introduc. temp. 
clauses, 2883 a; as bre, 2481-2486 ; 
that, in Hom., 2578 a; w. péuiypat, 
etc., 2588. 

ori, not elided, 72 b; strength. superl., 
1086 ; w. aor. for plup., 1943 ; w. vbs. 
of saying, 2017, 2592 a; w. vbs. of 
thinking (very rare}, 2018; w. vbs. 
of perception, 2110, 2145, 2592 ¢; 
w. other vbs., 2123 ; causal, w. vbs, 
of fearing, 2236; w. causal clauses, 
2240; introduc. dependent state- 
ments, 2577-2588 ; use compared w. 
that of as, 2579; introduc. dir. quo- 
tation, 2590 a; indic. and opt, after, 
in indir. dise., 2614, 2615; ér. ri, 
2644 a; wh (obx) bre, 2763; 6 re yeh, 
Q7TES ; xdhy re, 2966 a, 

oer. (Homeric), 2578. 

ov, genuine and spurious, 6, 25, 54; 
pronunc., 25; for o in verse, 28 p; 

ev:ov:u, see ev; by compens. length. 
for o, 87; stems in, 275; never aug- 
mented, 437, 

od (otK, ox, 138 a, 187, odkl, odxf, 127 D, 
137 a, 2688 b; proclit., 179, of, 180 a, 
904 b), 2688 ff.; in statements, 2703 ; 
w. jussive fut, as question, 1917, 1918; 
w. anticip. subjv., 1810; in rel. cl., 
2506: causal cl., 2240, 2247, 2555; 
result cl., 2251, 2260, 2269, 2556, 
2557 ; condit., 2696-2701 ; interrog., 
2651 and f., 2676; adhberescent, 
2691 ff.; w. inf. not in indir. dise., 
2714, 2721; in indir. disc., 2711 a, 
2722, 2750; w. part., 2045, 2729, 
2732-2734; w. substs. and adjs., 
2735; apparent exchange Ww. 4%, 
2788 ; redund., 2753; o& pd, 1596 D, 
2894 ; obx brws (drt), 2763 ; 0b pbror 
-.. GARG xal, 2764; pbvor (Sor) of, 
Q7GG ; ob why (yap, udvror) GAAd, 2767, 
2786, 2921; ov why cbdé, 2768, 2921 ; 
ot ydp, 2805 b; ob pévroe, 2918 a; ov 
pévroe ob5é, 2980; of . . . od8é, 2989 ; 
obde . . . od, 2940; of ... obre, 2044, 
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2948 ; ote... 08, 2048 ; wdhy 0d, 27538. 
od pA w. fut. indic. or subjv. in pro- 
hib., 1800 c w., 1919, 2756 ; w. subjy. 
or fut. indic. in strong denial, 1804, 
1919, 2754, 2755 ; where each neg. has 
its own vb., 2757. See also otk éorw 
és, etc., under eiwl, and ph od. 

ov, etc., pron., 181 a; when not enclit., 
187 en. 1; decl., 325; indir. reflex., 
825 d, 1228, 1229; in dial., 325 v; 08, 
@, pers. pron., 1194, 1196. 

-ov, gen. sing., 229, 2830D; of place 
where, 342. 

ovSas, decl. in Hom., 264 p 3. 

ob8é, w. part., 2083 b, 2031; o¥8’ (und’) 
el (dav), in neg. concessive cl., 2381 ; 
otdé yap obdé, 2761 a, 2814 a, 2938; 
od why obdé, 2768; GAN obdé, GAN 
ob8é ev Sf, 2786; odd8 ydp, 2814, 
2815 ; addé pry, od why ob5é, 2921; as 
adv., 2981; as conjunc., 2932-2936 ; 
ovdé . . . o8dé, 2987; 08 . . . obdé, 
2939 ; ob pévror 0854, 2939; ob5e . . . 
ob, 2940; ob6@ . . . ore, 2941; offre 

. ob5é, 2949; offre. . . ovde . .. 

otre, 2050; 7é . . . obbé, 2982. 

obSeis, 387; decl., 849 b; F ris # ov 
Sels, 1270; obdév kaivdy, 1812; oddéy 
w. comp,, 1514, 1586; oddels doris 
ov, 2534; and wndels, meaning, 2736; 
neut., of persons, 2786 ; otdéy adn’ ¥, 
2778; obbév ENdo 4, Ado odday F, 
2778 a. 

ovdérepos, 337. 

ovK, See od. 

otk (odxf), 127 p, 187 a. See ot. 

odkovv and otkoty, 186 a, 2961-2953 ; 
ovxofy expecting answer yes, 2651, 
2951 ; odxodv inferential, 2952 ; otkouy, 
2953. 

ovv, added to pron. or adv., 339 e, 346 c, 
2963; ddX’ ofe (ye), 2786; yap of», 
2820; pay ofy, 2899, 2001; otk of», 
2954 ; confirmatory, 2955-2963 ; d\n 
ody, GAN oby . . . ‘ye, 2057; yap oby 
(and kal yap o8v), 2958; 8 of», 2838, 
2059 ; ef & ofv, 2059; 3% of», 2960; 
of» Sijra, 2960; 


etre odv, ore oty, 
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2961 ; after interrog, prons. and advs., 
2962 ; inferential, 2964; érel of» in 
Hom., 2964 a. 

obvexa, 1700, 2240 a, 2578. 

ots, accent, 252 a; decl., 285. 22. 

-ovs, from -ovs, 230 p 4; parts. in, decl. 


of, 307. 
otre, accent, 186; odre . . . ore, 970, 
2042 ; oS@ . . . otire, 2041; obre . . 


Bare, 2942 a ; ote... re, 2945, 2046 ; 


otre. . . 5é, 2047; otire. . . od, 2048; 
od . . . obre, 29048; otre . . . obdé, 
2949 ; offre . . . ote. . . offre, 2950; 


ovre ofy, 2961. 

otris, accent, 164 a. 

ovros, decl., 833 and py; and correl., 
840; kat radra, 947, 2083; rodro, 
atrd rofro, introduc. follow. subst., 
990; w. art., 1171, 1176, 1177; w't 
art., 1178; rovrov, rovrwy, in attrib. 
position, 1201. 1 b, 1202. 1 b; use, 
1238 ff. ; for repeated rel., 2517; in 
address, 1288 a. 

otroat, 333 g, 1240. 

otto, obras, 136, 324, 346, 1245, 1248; 
w. part., 2080, 2084. 

odxl, See ov. 

ddeiAw, 5194; stems, 521; Sedov in 
wishes, 1781, 1818; yj w. dedor, 
2704 a. 

odedAw for dgetkw in Hom., 519 a. 

Bbig, 254 a, 255. 2c. 

oprtrkdve, 1378, 1576. 

dpa, 2198 a, 2383, 2418 a. 

-oxos, cpds., 878; accent of, 894 n. 

-ow, vbs. in, decl. of pres. part., 310; 
conjug. of pres. and imperf., 385; 
pres. stem of, 522 ; inflec, of, 635-657 ; 
in Hom., 652 a; in Hdt., 652 b; in 
Doric, 655; in Aeolic, 656. 

-ow, vbs. in, denominative, 866. 3. 

ow for ac, aw, aov, 643 ; for oo, cov, 652 ; 
oy for ax, 643 ; for oo, 652. 


TI, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. nu, 85; 
bef. rough breathing, 124 and p; for 
7, dial, 132 p; suffixes w., 862. 

notsayoyéo, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 
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maseiw, madedw rivd rim OF Tuva els, 
mpbs, 1579, 1630. 

médan, loc., 341, 1535. 

madatés, comp., 315. 

wadtv, in compounds, before ¢, 101 b. 

ravSnpet, loc., 229 b, 341, 1535. 

ravraxdGev, wavraxol, TavTaxdce, 342. 

mavrovev, wévroce, 342. 

wap, 75 D. 

wapa, for rdperri, rapes, wapetue, 175d. 

map, use, 1073, 1496, 1675, 1676, 1678, 
1692, 1755 ; dat. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1544-1650; acc. w. vbs. coin- 
pounded w., 1546. 

rapackevdfopar, w. part. or inf., 2144, 

rape, 1649 a. 

awépos, 1700; w. inf. in Hom., 2461. 

mrappyridfopa, 454 a, 813 d. 

mwas (dras, cipras), in epds., 101 b, 
874 ; decl., 299; pron. adj., 337; w. 
2d pers. of imper., 1016; mévra, ra 
aavro w. superl,, 1091; position, 1163, 
1171, 1174. 

waoxo, 463 b (1) v, 526 d, 529, 557 v2; 
578, 693, 696, 705, 806; méoxw eB as 
pass. of roéw 8, 1598, 1752; rl wa- 
Gay, 2064 ay 

-rarap, compound adjs. in, 888 4. 

wave, 489 b; act. )( mid., 1734. 14; 
w. part. or inf., 2098, 2140; wavouar 
w. part., 2098 ; w. redundant 47, 2741. 

weSd, 1691. 

wel@w, 489 p, 573, 502 a, 549 vD, 705, 
815, 819; meldoua: w. gen., 1366; 
act. )( mid., 1734. 15; perf. w. pres. 
meaning, 1946 ; urge, w. inf., 1992 n. ; 
convince, generally w. ws, rarely w. 
ace. and inf., 1992 n. ; rémrewpa, W. 
uh, 2726, 

evade, 394, 641 p, 657. 

Twepdopar, a pass. deponent, 812 ¢; w. 
part. or inf., 1992 a, 2102, 2144. 

wésas, improper prep., 1700. 

wédopat, 549 D, 756 cv. 

wipro, 569 pv, 671; use of impert., 
1891. 

mrevddw, lament, w. acc., 1595 a. 

aép, prep., 72 p. 
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wép, enclit., 181 d, 186, 388.¢; w. part., 
2088 a; Att. use, 2905. 

wépa, mépav, improper vreps., 1700, 

awép0w, sec. aor., 549 p, 688. 

wept, when elided, 72 c; after its case, 
175 a, 1665; in compos., 449 b; rept 
moddob ripdopor, etc., 1873 ; use, 1675— 
1677, 1698; gen. w. ybs. compounded 
w., 1408 ; dat. w. vbs. compounded w., 
1544-1660 ; acc. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1546. 

mweptylyvopat, w. part., 2101. 

qeptopaw, W. part. or inf., 2108, 2141; 
&y omitted w., 2119. 

meravvip, 86 nN. 2, 489 e, f, g, 729. 

mwéropat, sec. aor. 687, 756 cp. 

wy, 181 b, 346; 1h, 346. 

wiyyvtpe, 524 a, 5696, 733, 736 p, 750 p; 
tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

wixus, gender, 255. 2 c; decl., 268, 270 
cn. 1; accent, 271. 

alprAdnpt, 489 c, 726, 727, 741. 

ripmpypr, 489 e, f, 726, 727. 

mivw, 529, 488 b; eriov, 529; wih, 466. 
La, b, 687; fut. wiowa, 500. 2 n, 541, 
806, 1881; tr. and intr. tenses, 819 ; 
w. gen. and w. acc., 1855 a. 

moteva, followed by «7, 2726. 

rirvypt, 36 N. 2, 737, 

~tactos, 354 ¢, 1482. 

tieirrov, used with superl., 1090. 

aarelo, 503 D, 650 b. 

awhéov (Tt), Td mAov, for u&Arov, 1068 ; 
whéov (riety) w. case, 1074. 

mhéw, 897, 489 d, f, 503, 607, 806. 

why, improper prep., 1700, 2966 ; adv., 
1700, 2966 ; w. redund. 0%, 2753; con- 
junc., 2966 ; rAjy ou, mAhy F, WAH Grt, 
awry el, 2966 a; w. inf, 2966 b. 

whapys, W. gen. or dat., 1422. 

mAnoioy, 1437, 1440, 1700. 

mAagrro, 514, 598 a, 595, 819, 1740. 

-thots, 290 a, 854 b, 1432. 

Tmir¥ve, 491. 

avelw, 503 p, 650 b. 

amvéo, 897, 489 £, 503, 607, 806. 

Tivié, decl., 285. 23. 

wd0ev, 346; adder yap, 2805 b. 
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moOey, enclit., 181 b, 346. 

mow, 488 b, 806; w. acc., 1349. 

wo, 346 D2; wot, enclit., 181 b. 

mot, enclit., 181 b, 346; mot, 346. 

modo, 385, 390; perf. subjv., 693, and 
opt., 696 ; periph. w., 1722; w. part. 
and inf., 2115; 7. e& (kada@s) Ww. acc., 
1591 a, w. part, 2101; odv «B m., 
1658 ; rdyra w. Ww. part., 2102. 

trots, 340; motos, 340, 1186, 2648. 

qmodenéo, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808 ; 
aby Tum (werd rivos), 1623b N. 1. 

tmroAvopxéw, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

modus, 268, 270 c, 271; added to proper 
name, 1139, 1142 ¢. 

TmoXiredopar, dep. W. pass. mean., $13 d. 

wokts, decl., 8311; comp., 319 and c; 
TOMAG, Tor, wape wohs w. superl., 
1091; w. and w’t art., 1189; aodd or 
moAKS W. comp., 1514, 1586 ; aodrdot 
Kat &ddor, 2879 a. 

trovéw, 488 b; perf. subjv., 693. 

sropedopat, 815, 1881. 

-rop80s, compounds of, accent, 894 x. 

aréppw, Gomp., 345 a; prep., 1700. 

wéco0s, Toads, 340, 

aor (for-rori), 75D. 

ToTapdés, W. a proper name, 1139, 1142 c. 

morté, 174 a, 181 b, 346.¢ ; ote, 181 b, 346. 

arérepov (aéTepa) . . . 4, 2656-2600, 2675. 

métepos, ToTepds, 340. 

rrotl, 1695. 

ov, wod, 181 b, 846; of wou; of rt 
mou; ob 8% mrov; 26511; yap 54 ov, 
2820 ; -ydp mov, 2820; 7 ov, 2865. 

mobs, 255, 2b, 311d. 

mpayparevopzat, 812 a, 813 d. 

ampdos, decl., 311 ¢. 

mpatre, 514, 571, 809, 819; w. advs., 
1709 b. 

apéres, quasi-impers., 1985. 

amperBeurfs, decl., 285. 24. 

aptv, improper prep., 1700; w. aor. for 
plup., 1943; temp. conjunc., 2383 ¢ ; 
implying purpose, 24184; w. indic., 
2480-2442; w. subjv., 2430-2441, 
2443-2447 ; w. opt., 2130-2441, 2448- 
2452; w. inf., 2430-2441, 2453-2457 ; 
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4 wplv, 2457 ; wplv #, 2460 ; after neg., 
w. redundant ov, 2753, 

pte, 489 c, 500. 2. 

apd, o not elided, 72 c; cpds. of, 449 b, 
884 b; use, 1078, 1675, 1677, 1694; 
gen, Ww. verbs compounded w., 1384, 
14038. 

mpo8Upéopar, a pass. dep., 812. 

ampotnu., accent of forms, 426f, 746 c; 
mpotepar W. part., 2103. 

mpoopde, w. gen., 1357. 

apés, use, 1078, 1675-1678, 1695, 1755; 
dat. w. vbs. compounded w., 1544- 
1550. 

apogboxdw, followed by 4H, 2726. 

awpoc okie tort, w. obj. clause, 2224 a, 

mporfke, w. dat. of pers. and gen. of 
thing, 1467 ; quasi-impers., 1985. 

mpd Sev, 2440 ; rpdcber Hf, 2459. 

mpookuvéw, W. acc., 1591 b. 

mpootvyxdve, w. dat., 1523 a 

awodow, improper prep,, 1700, 

ampétepov, 1042 n.; rpérepor #, 2383 c, 
2458 ; wpérepov . . . mply, 2440. 

ampdtepos, 320, 349 c, 1042 b, 

trpoti, 1695. 

mpobacitopas, a mid. dep., 813 ¢. 

mpdros, 320, 349 c, 1042 b. 

at for 7, 131. 

awratw, tenses w. inserted oc, 489 f. 

arqooe, 571, 688; w. acc., 1595 a, 

arédenos, wTdAts, 131. 

ariocow, form of pres., 514 a. 

aro, 488 a, 600.1 aand1 pv. 

-rrw, verbs in, 505, 506. 

wuvOdvonat, hear, learn of, W. gen., 
1361 ; become aware of, learn, W. acc. 
and part., 1863, 2112 b, 2144 ; hear 
from, w. gen., 1864, 1411; hear about, 
w. gen., 1365 ; of past and pres, com- 
bined, 1885 a; w. gre or ws, 2110- 
2112, 2145; w. inf., 2144; w. gen. 
and part., 2111, 2112 a, 2144. 

rip, decl., 254 b, 285. 25 ; cp. 255. 1 d. 

ama, enclit., 181 b. 

amos, enclit., 181 b, 346. 

ws, 346; was ob AAW; 1959 d; rds 
“yép ; 2805 b, 2806 a. 
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P, initial, 13, 18 ; pp, see pp; for o, dial., | 
132 pv; subst.-stems in, 250-262 ; ini- 
tial, doubled after ang., 429 a, after 
redup., 442 b ; suffixes w., 860. 

pa, 72 p, 181 p, 2787; fa, 2800. 

padios, comp., 319. 

padlas dépev, w. part., 2100. 

péfo, 511. 

féw, 105 a, 503, 594, 607, 806. 

pyyvipe, 524 a, 504, 733, 742, 819. 

ptyoe, 398, 641. 

pp, 18, 80; and po, 79, Intr. E, n. 2. 

po, 79, 102. ? 

fiona, 500. 1 aand 1»; w. redundant 
ph, 2741. 
pdvvtpt, 489 e, 731. 


2, two forms (c,s), 1a; pronunc., 26; 
cons. bef., 97-102; bef. cons., 103- 
108 ; disappears, 118-121, 123 ; for 7, 
6, dial., 1832p; movable, 136, 186 n; 
subst.-stems in, 263 ff.; suttixes w., 
865 ; inserted in perf. and first aor. 
pass. system, 489; between root (or 
stem) and suff., 836; cpds. of words 
begin. w., 878. 

-oar, 2d pers. ending, 465 a. 

oBévips, 415, 489 0, 523 fw. 1, 
730, 736, 756 a, 750, 819; BAG, 

-7$w, Aeol. for -tw, 508 v. 

-oe, denoting place whither, 342. 

ceavTod, 329, 1199. 2a, 1200. 2d, 1218- 
1237. 

oev, ceio, fo, veo, ced, orev, 325 Dv. 

celw, 429 av, 489.” 

-retw, vos. in, 868. 

cedw, 425 b (2) p, 442 Dv, 477 D y., 
548 an, 688. 

oypalve, tenses w. inserted o, 489 h. 

-r@at, inf. ending, 469d; ep. 72 v. 

-7¥e, 700, -78ov, -rbwv, -c Bar, 468. \ 

-o8ov, for -o@yy in dual, in Hom., 465 ¢. | 

-70e, -rbwv, 466. 3p, 

-cbwoav, 466. 3. 

-o1, in dat. pl., 250; denoting place | 
where, 542; 2d pers. end., 463 b. 

gtros, 6, ra gira, 281, i 


58, 
59. | 


5 
7 


eKédAa, G87. 
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okéTTOpoL, dep, Ww. pass, mea, 813 d. 

-o«%, iterative imperfs. and aors. in, 
495. 

croréa (-dozar), W. obj. clause, 2210 b, 
2224 a; w. uh and inf., 2210 b. 

-7Kw, vos. in, 526-528, 

-oo, 2 pers. ending, 465 b, 466. 2 a. 

“ropa, -Yropat, -OAcopar, 1738, 

ods, decl., 330; w. and w’t art., 1182, 
1183, 1196 a; use, 1196-1199, 12038, 

onde, 488 a, 489 c, 

oo, aud rr, 78, 112, 114, Intr. E, x. 2; 
oo in Hom., 81d 3, in fut., 534 b v, 
in‘aor., 544 p, 545 pv, 

-oo, in dat. pl., 250 p 2. 

-row, vos. in, 513-516. 

ordSiov, pl. 281; vicdw crddwy, 1576. 

orépya, perf., 570; w. part., 2100. 

orépopar, of enduring result, 1887. 

orépvupt, 489 @, f. 

orparés, implied, 1027 a. 

otpédo, 125 g n., 586 b and v, 595, 816. 

ov, col, elision in, in Epic, 72 p; en- 
clit., 181 a and vp; decl., 825; of 
imaginary pers., 1198. 

ovyyevts; W. dat., 1417. 

ouvyyryvaokw, W. part. and dat., 2108. 

ovyxwpéw, followed by 4, 2726, 

wvAkéyo, With es, 1660 b. 

-cihos, compounds of, accent, 894 n. 

cupBaiver, 1982 a, 1985. 

cupPovdrcta, w. 4, 2720. 

ciptras, sce was. 

cuphépea, w. dat., 1462, 1592. 

atv, in epds., bef. 7, 101 a; use, 1511, 
1675, 1677, 1679, 1696; dat. w. vbs. 
compounded w., 1544-1540 ; in cpds., 
denoting completion of action, 1648, 
1680 ; cby ef roréw, 1653. 


‘ovvinws, w. gen., 1861; w. ace., 1861 ; 


dramat. aor., 1937. 

vbvoda, w. part. and dat., 2108. 

ods, indir, reflex, in Att. prose, 1228 b ; 
opds for, 325 f. 

ode, 825 ¢ and p 1, 325 p 4. 

ohea, ohéas, rdeas, 325 p 1, 2. 

odets, as indir. reflex., 1228 b and x. L 

odelov, 825 v 1, 4. 
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rérepos, 330, 1202. 2 d, 1203 b w. 

ohérepos astray, 1202. 2b, 1208 band n. 

odlov, 325 p 1,2; 1202. 1c, 1203 a. 

rou, for abrofs, -ats, in Hdt., 325 n 2. 

orpi(v), 1384p; rarely sing,, 325 e, 

odlov(v), enclit., 325 p 1; as indir. re- 
flex. in Att. prose, 825 d, 1228 b, 1229 ; 
in Hdt., 326 p 2, 1195. 

vos, in Hom., 3380p 1. 

ohdt, rpdiv, 325 v1. 

ootrepos, in Hom., 330 p 1. 

vv, as indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 


1228 b; as dir. refiex., 1202. 2 e, 
1203 b; «pdr aurdr, reflex., 1202. 
2c, 1203 b. 


oxe&6v, improper prep., 1700. 
oxllo, fut., 539 e. 

Tito, 489 b, f, 508 a, 818; 
és, decl., 289 c, 289 p. 


a. wh, 2741, 


T, bef. dental stop, 838; bef. u, 86; 
change to ¢, 115, Intr. C, nw. 1,4; bef. 
rough breathing, 124 and p; for c, 
dial., 182 p ; inserted, bef. suff., 837 ; 
suffixes w., 863. 

r-, class of pres. stems, 505. 

Tahas, decl., 298. 

Taviw, 489 c, 500. 1 p, 541 a. 

-raros, superl. ending, 313. 

Tatty, 346. 

TaxurTa, W. 
2383. 

taxteov or Carrev, from dayiwy, 125 f, 

taxvs, comparisdn of, 319. 

ré, pron., enclit., 181 p, 826 p 4. 


as, é€mel, émedy, 


érws, 


ré, particle, enclit., 181 d; added to 
tel., 338 d, 2970; Gs Te, ws ef Te, 
2087 b, 2481-2485; bev... re, 2913; 


otre ... 
2983. 

-re, advs. in, 344. 

tev, 825 D1. 

redela, 650 b. 

, wTedéa, 391, 409 e and w., 488 a, 489 c, 
539 a and pb. 

Téve, w. two accs., 1626. 

téo, réos, teot, Teots, Ted, TeDs, 325 D4, 

reds, in Hom,, 330 v 1. 


ré, 2945, 2946 ; uses, 2967— 
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-réos, verbal adjs. in, 425 ¢, 471, 473; 
in -réov, 933 b; copula omitted w. 
-réov, 944 b; dat. of agent w., 1488. 

-tepos, comp. end., 313. 

répto, aor. pass., in Hom., 586 b p; 
répropar, W. part., 2100. 

tedxo, 502 a, 693. 

véxvn, implied, 1027 b. 

7H, THde, 346. 

rhxo, 595, 816 ; tr. and intr., 819. 

thre, improper prep., 1700. 

tALKkéoSe, 333d, 340, 

tHdtkoGTos, 333 6, 340, 1180, 11804. 

-ryv, rarely for -rov in 2 dual, 464 d. 

thvlka, THuKkdde, tThviKatta, 346, 

“mp, -Tys, Cpd. nouns in, 888 c. 

typtw, fut. mid., 808 ; w. obj. cl., 2210 b : 
w. wi and inf., 2210 b. 

vm, 113, 114. 

, 3d pers. ending, 463 c. 

-T1, -oTt, advs. in, 344. 

~1, -O1, in imper., 125 b, 676. 

rlOnp., form ridhperos, 28 v; decl. of 
part., 307 ; conjug., 416; analysis of 
forms, 744-767 ; réeiyai, 767 ; w. part. 
or inf., 2144, 

alkrw, pres. as perf., 1887 a. 

tipdw, decl. of pres. part., 310; inflec., 
385 ; fut. mid. w. pass, mean., 809; 
Tipdw (rivdopat) rin Oavdrov, and 
Tiudopat tives, 1374, 

sips, Tipners, 299 p, 

tipwpéo, uses of act. and mid., 
1472, 1591 a, 1734. 17. 

tiv, ivy, 825 p 4. 

tivo, 488. c, 489.0, 523 fn. 2; rluw dixqy 
)C rhvopar Slxnv, 1734, 18, 

tls, accent, 154, 334 ; decl., 384; w.art., 
1186, 2648; subst. and adj., 1262- 
1265; 7é w. comp., 1514, 1586; ré: 
od wéANW ; 1959 d; rf maddy; Ti rabuy ; 
2064 a; ri Exwy; 2064 b; iva ri, ds rl, 
éri rl, 2644 a; ri yap; 2805b; rl wyv; 
zt why ob; 2921, 

wis, accent, 154, 174 a, 334 ; enclit., 181 
b; decl., 834 ; w. drbrepos, etc., 839d; 
w. sec, pers. of imper., 1016 ; position, 
1155, 1266; use, 1266-1270 ; w. comp,, 
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1614, 1586 ; of rl wou; 2651 £5 wah rl 
ye, 2763 e. 

rha-, 551, 682 p, 687, 705, 806; érdoy 
w. part. or inf., 2127. 

rol, tat, 332 D, 388 D1. 

rol, in crasis, 68; elision, 72D; euclit., 
181 d, 1486, 2984-2987 ; dnrd yd 700 
(rol ye), 2786 ; ydp Tor, 2820; rovydp, 
etc., 2987. 

tol = gol, 825 p 1, 2, ep. 1486. 

Toryapotv, rovyaprot, 2987. 

toivuv, 2880, 2987. 

roios, 840; w. inf., 2003. 

rovdo be, 333 d, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

tovwdros, 333 e, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

ToApdw, W. part. or inf., 1992 a, 2127, 

-Tos, verbal adjs. in, 425 ¢ and w., 471, 
472, 1488. 

réaos, 340; w. inf. in Hom., 2003. 

toda be, 383 d, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

romottos, 883 e, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249; 
Togotvr@, TocoPTov, COrrel, to sow, Boor, 
2468-2473. 

téc00s, 340 D. 

réte, W. part., 2080; 8 rére, 2840, 

tort, Tore wey... ro7Té Sé, 346 bD. 

tovurt, derivation, 75 a. 

tpéme, 554 c, 571, 586 b, 595, 596. 

tpépw, 125 g, 595, 808; w. acc., 1579. 

tpéxo, 125 g, 529, 806. 

tpéo, 488 a; w.acc., 1595 a. 

tptBo, 501, 570, 571, 595, 808. 

Tprtpys, decl., 264, 

tpirrés, treble, 354 d. 

tplxa, and tpix 6d, 354 D. 

tptxds, for Oprxos, 125 ft. 

Tpés, accent of dual, 252 a, 

7, and oo, see oo, % 

-ttw (Ion. and Later Att. -ccw), vbs. 
in, 5138-516. 

th, thou, thee, 181 p, 825 p 4. 

Tvyxdve, W. gen., 1850; évruyxdvw w. 
dat., 1850.; w. subst., equiv. to pass. 
vb., 1753; part. w., 1873, 2096; in 
part. w. finite vb., 2096 f; &» omitted 
with, 2119. 

rovn, 825 1, 4. 

rTuparvéo, W. gen., 1370. 


INDEX. 781. 


+@, therefore, 2987, 

rds, 346, 

-twoav, imper. ending, 466, 3. 
rwirds, twtrot, 68 D. 


Y, pronunc., 24, 24 »; quantity, 4, 
600 ; semivowel, 20 ; not elided, 72 ¢; 
interchanged w. 5, 27, 37, 501; # for, 
28 p; dial. for a, o, 38D; v:ev: ov, 
see ev; subst.-stems in, 268; in aug., 
435. ; 

bPpltw, fut. mid. as pass., 809; w. acc., 
els riva, oF mods Teva, 1591 a, 1592. 

tbep, decl., 253 b, 285. 26. 

ter, 500. 1 a, 934 a. 

-vug@, vbs. in, 866. 6 b. 

vi, diphth., 6; pronune., 25. 

vids, 285. 27 and D; omitted, 1301. 

dpéas, 325 p 1, 2. 

dpetwv, vpéwv, 325 D1, 2, 4. 

ipés, only, bpds, 325 £, 825 v 4. 

Spérepos, 313 b, 330, 1182, 1183, 1196, 
1197 ; reflex. and non-reflex., 1200, 
1208. 

dpérepos abrav, 1200. 2 b, 1203 b and nv. 

Uppes, ete., 10 pv, 105 pv, 134 pv, 825 p 
1, 3. 

dpés, in How., 330 1. 

Spav, vpiv, tas, 325 f, 825 v 4. 

-vvva, pres. in, 519 pv. 

-w%-, tense-suff., 528 e. 

-vvw (Aeol. -vyyw), vbs. in, 518 c, 619, 
866. 8. 

tr (t76), 75 D. 

brat, dra-, 1698. 

trra(@pios, pred. use, 1042 a. 

traxota, w. gen., 1465. 

Sraros, 320 a. 

tasip, 1697. 

tk, 1649 a. 

inép, cpds. of, w. gen., 1384, 1403; 
epds. of, w. acc., 1384; use, 1675, 
1677, 1697. 

tmepPaive, surpass, w.acc., 1403. 

UnepPdArw, surpass, w. ace., 1403. 

bréprepos, bréptaros, 320. 

bmetOuvos, W. gen. or dat., 1425. 

Urijxoos, W. gen, or dat., 1421. 
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imoxvéopar, w. inf., 1868 c; w. uh, : 


2726, 


Sad, use, 1491-1494, 1511, 1675, 1676, : 


1678, 1879, 1698, 1755 ; cpds. of, w. 


dat., 1544-1550; cpds. of, w. acc., | 


1546, 

trokapBdave, w. inf., 2580; 
2580, 

bropéve, W. part. or inf., 2127. 

tromreve, w. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

Dpw (Aeo). -vppw), vbs. in, 519. 

ts, gender of, 255. 2 ¢. 

-Bs, parts. in, decl., 308. 

-vs, gen. of nouns in, accent, 168 a. 

-ts, numeral words in, 354 e. 

teorrepov H. 2459. 

dorepos, toraros, 320; terdrios, 820 p. 

Shaive, 489 h. 

Sdhtepar, followed by redundant py, 
2741, 

$a, 500. 1 p, 9844; fut, mid. as pass., 
808. 

-bw, -bw, vbs. in, 500, 500 p, 601, 522, 
608, 866. 5. 


Ww. 


®, pronunc., 26; bef. dental stop, 82; 
bef. u, 85; bef. », 88; changed to r 
in redup., 125a; for @, dial., 182 p; 
suffixes w., 862. 

aive, form épdvénv, 125 gN.; repdvOac, 
125 gw.; weddodw, 713; tenses with 
inserted c, 489; aors. pass. of, 
595; a mid. pass., 814, 817; tr. and 
intr., 819; personal constr. w., 1985 ; 
w. part., 2106; galvouac w. part. or 
inf., 1965, 2106, 2143; dy omitted 
w., 2119, 

parayé, decl., 256. 

avepos tori, w. ort or part., pavepby 
éore W. drt, 1982 N., 2107. 

dos, deel., 258 v. 

hacke, 787 ; of pdoxw, 2692 a. 

deiSouar, 502 a; wedidyjoerai, 580 dD. 

éptartos, héptotos, 319. 

épw, aors., 448, 644d; gépre, 634 ; fut. 
mid. as pass., 809 ; dépe, of more than 
one person, 1010; w. hort. subjy., 
1797 a, b, w. imper., 1886; pépwy, 
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hastily, 2002 a; dépwv, with, 2068 a; 
pépw xarerds, padiws, w. part., 2100. 

detyo, fut. mid. as act., 806; be prose- 
cuted, equivalent to a pass., 1378, 
1752; flee from, W. acc., 1597; devyw 
Slenv (ypaphy), 1573; pres. for perf., 
1887 ; w. redundant y#, 2740. 

idnpt, form gd, 125 g n.;  enclitic 
forms, 181 c, 424 a, 784; gis, 463 b; 
gfcba, 463 b (2) D; inflec. of, 783- 
786; mean. of tenses, 787-788; of 
gnu, 787, 2601, 2692 a; eon betw. 
voc, and attrib., 1285; w. inf. (87, 
ds), 2017 a; anu wh, 2728. 

$8dva, 874 n., 488 b, 489 f; sec. aor., 
682 a, 682 p, 687; fut. mid. as act., 
806; w. acc., 1597; part. w., 1873, 
2096; in part. w. finite vb., 2062 a, 
2096 f; as forerunner of wplv, 2440 a; 
otk EpOny . . . kal, 2876. 

beipw, tr, and intr., 819, 

| (Biva, 488 a, 688; Hom. p6zro, 758 D. 

jo -ptv, 134 p; cases in, 280. 

i hedéw, form diknpu, Plrecrr, 4638. D; Plhy, 
Aeolic imper., 466 a D; PArrperas, 
657 ; fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

(hos, comparison of, 315, 319. 

duroripéopar, a pass. deponent, 812. 

lv, 825 v 4. 

‘ditto, 500. 1 a. 

bday, decl., 256, 

oo, ha, suffix, 862. 3. 

hoPéw, form repbSyode, 713; aor. pass. 
asinid., 815; oBdopa w. acc., 1595 
a3 pofjooua and poBnOjcouas, 1911; 
doféouar, w. redund. uH, 2741. 

owif, quantity of «, 254 b. 

hoplw, dopégor, 468 c p; Hom. inf., 
657. 

ppdyvipi, 595, 733. 

dpdtw, form rePpadudvos, 409 b v, 489 
D; éréppade, 549D; command, w. 
inf., 1992 c, 1997, 2017; say, w. 
Gre or as, 2017, 

pact, 259 v. 

| patra, 514 a. 

dpetip, decl., 253 b, 258 o, 

phy, gender of, 255. 1c. 
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dpirra, form reppixwr, 557 v2, 700 v, 

dpovéw, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

dpovrite, w. obj. cl., 2210 b, 2224 a; 
w. uy and inf., 2210 b. 

podSos, 124 a. 

ppovpés, 124 a. 

odvyh, decl., 216. 

dvlw, 522 x. 

vraag, decl., 256. 

ovidrre, act. )( mid., 1507, 1734. 19; 


guddr ropa Ww. int., 22100; guvddrry, | 


and @vddrrouat, with obj. cl., 2210 b, | 
2224 a; w. redund. wa, 2740. | 

b¥o, 488 ¢, 500.1 aand 1D; repixer, 
557 p 2; sec. aor., 687 ; perf. subjv., 
693, opt., 696; tr. and intr., 819; 
pres. as perf., 1887 a; perf. as pres:, 
1946. 

dovéw, command, w. inf., 1992 c, 1997, ; 
2017 3 say, w. 87: or ws, 2017. 

ovis, decl., 299. 

ds, light, 252 a, 253 c, 255. 1 b. 


X, pronune., 26; bef. dental stop, 82; 
bef. », 85; changed to « in redup., 
125 a; suffixes w., 864, 

xalpw, xexapjow and Kexapyoouac, in 
Hom., 684 p; w. érf and dat., 1518; 
w. ace. of person and pred. part. in 
poetry, 1595 b; w. dat, 1595 b; w. 
part., 2100; yalpwr, with impunity, | 
2062 a. 

xadérra, 505 a, 

xarerds hépew, w. part., 2100. 

Xapadte, 1589. 

xapters, 114 a, 299, 313 a. 

xadpiv, 1665 a, 1700. 

Xapis, 257, 313 a. 

XdoKko, 698, 806. 

xefrrol, 37 p 2. 

xelp, 255. 1d, 285. $8; implied, 1027 b, 

Xeipov, xelprrros, 319. 

xéAdov, in Aeol., 347 v 3. 

xéo, 477 b N., 607, 488 a, 503; fut., 541, 
1881 ; first aor., 5484; sec. aor., 688. 

xnAfor, xewdlor, in Dor., 387 p 2, 347 » 3. 

x9dv, 131, 255. 1 ©. 

Xe, 112, 


t 
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-xu, in valxe, 186, 

xAte, 500, 2. 

XoAdw, Kexorhwcerai, 580 D; éyokwoduny 
and éyohwény, 802 n. 

ots, deal., 275. 

Xow, tenses w. inserted ¢, 489 a, c. 

Xpdopar, 364, 395, 487 a, 489 e, 641 n, 
813; w. dat., 1509; mean. of act. 
and mid., 1734. 20; xpuwyevos, with, 
2068 a. 

Xpiw, am eager for, 394. 

Xpde, utler an oracle, 394, 487 a, 489 e, 
641 p. 

Xpeov, copula omitted w., 944 b. 

xe, form xpiy or expyy, 488 b, 798; 
inflec., 793; an old noun, 793, 1562 ; 
quasi-impers., 983 b, 1985; w. ace. 
and inf., 1562, 1985 b; w. ace. and 
geu., 1562; use of ypqv w. aud with- 
out &, 1774-1779, 1905, 2318-2315 ; 
w. either ay or of, 2714. 

Xpipa, w. gen. to express size, etc., 1204. 

xptw, 489 b, e, 500. 2 and 2 p. 

Xpévios, pred. use, 1042 a, 

Xpioeos, decl., 290. 

Xpes, 257 p, 285. 29. 

xpa, decl., 216 ; implied, 1027 b. 

xopls, 1097 b, 1700; w. ob, 2753. 


W, 21, 22. 

dw, 304. 

He, péov, piv, 825 v 4. 

YyevSw, a mid. pass., 818. 

wpipos, gender, 232 d; implied, 1027 b. 


QO, pronunc., 24; interchanged w. o, 27, 
86, 738 ¢; for ov, dial., 38 pj; inter- 
changed w. @ and a, and w.y and ¢ 
or «, 36, 831; length. from o, dial., 
87 v2; stems in, 267. . 

o/y-, long thematic vowel, 457, 458, 

G67, 674, 602, 749, 757 a. 

&, W. voc., 1284, 1285. 

-w, in gen., 214. 5 c, 230 p 1. 

-w oT -ov, in ace., 238 d. 

w-verbs, 375; conjug., 382-411 ; forma- 
tion of tense-systems, 474-601 ; tenses 
inflected according to w-conjug., 602- 
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604; vowel vbs., 606-613 ; cons. vbs., 
614-624 ; inflec., 625, 711. 

@, diphth., 5; pronunc., 25, 

aSe, 346, 1245. 

obéa, w. syllabic aug., 431. 

Sxurros, 318 v. 

dv, for ofv, 2955 ; od« Sy, in Hdt., 2954 a. 

-wv, parts. in, decl., 305. 


-ay, in gen. pl. of first decl., 213, 229 b. | 
| Sore, accent, 164a, 186; w. clauses 


av, being, decl., 305, 

evéopat, 431, 629, 813. 

avip, 48 v. 

Spa, copula omitted w., 044 b. 

Spiorres, 68 v. 

os, proclit., 179, 180 c. 

ds, exclam., 2682, 2685, 2998. 

és, relative, summary of uses as adv., 
2990-2997, as conjunc., 3000. 

és, improper prep., 1702, 8008. 

és, as, like, 8002. 


INDEX 


Ss (as, ds), demons., 180 c, 346, 2988. 

-ws, compounds in, 163 a, 888 e; in 
ace., 280 p 4; advs, in, 343, 

-6s, part, ending, 301 c, 309, 470 b. 

Gorrep, after adjs. and advs. of likeness, 
1501 a; w. part., 2078, 2087; in 
Gomep av ef, 2087 a, 2478-2480; in 
comp, clauses, 2463-2465 ; aomep el, 
2478-2480. 


of result, 1063, 2011, 22389, 2250- 
2278 ; # wore, 1079, 2007; w. part. 
in Hom. w. force of dre, 2085; in- 
troduc. clauses of comp., 2463a; and 
inf., neg. with, 2759. 

ov, diphth., 5 v, 26; pronune,, 25, 

dvr6s, avroi, 5 v, 68 v. 

wtrds, 68 vp, 327 v. 

adedéa, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 809; 
w. ace., 1462, 1591 a; w. dat., 1591 a. 


